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Preface 


The items in this final volume of the series to which no author’s name 
is attached 1n the table of Contents are the sole responsibility of the 
General Editor. For the other items he is much indebted to the schol- 
ars named on the title-page for their helpful response to his requests 
for contributions in their areas of expertise. The breadth of specialist 
knowledge and judgment which they have brought to bear on Walter 
Bower and his book much enlarges our understanding of both. 
Particularly welcome are the contributions from the Netherlands by 
Professor L.J.Engels, emeritus professor of Medieval Latin in 
Groningen University, and by J.B.Voorbij, a lecturer in Utrecht 
University who is an expert on Vincent of Beauvais, for exploring in 
their different ways a Scottish text previously quite unknown to them: 
their contributions here help us to appreciate the wider context in 
which the work of a Scottish author can be judged. . 

Others whose help with particular items is gratefully acknowl- | 
edged include Mrs Winifred MacQueen (Chapter 1), Dr Barbara 
Crawford (part of Chapter 4), Professor George Rigg (Chapter 7), Dr 
Cheryl Porter (part of Chapter 10a dealing with pigments), and Dr 
Marjorie Drexler (Chapter 14). Mrs Catherine Hall has over the years 
been most helpful in answering palaeographical questions about the 
Corpus MS. Professor A.B.Scott has throughout the whole enterprise 
been constantly ready to help with problems arising from the Latin 
text and the translation. Mr Julian Crowe of the Computing 
Laboratory of the University of St Andrews has been inventively 
helpful in guiding the project through changes in computer technol- 
ogy. Dr Tom Johnstone of Mercat Press has provided the constant 
encouragement which scholars need to help them convert their 
labours into print. The project could not have had better friends. 

The Master and Fellows of Corpus Christi College in Cambridge 
have been for many years generous in allowing their MS 171 to be 
made the basis of this edition, in their hospitality, and in their contin- 
uing contribution to the financial costs. The illustrations of Inchcolm 
Abbey are Crown Copyright, reproduced by permission of Historic 


Scotland. The earl of Moray has kindly again facilitated access to the 


Donibristle MS; his interest is much appreciated. Further financial 
contributions for this final volume have been gratefully received from 
the Keepers of the Quaich and from William Grant and Sons; such 
contributions from the whisky industry to a Scottish project of this 
kind are attractively welcome. The University of St Andrews through 
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its School of History and its erstwhile Centre for Advanced 
Historical Studies has provided accommodation, facilities and funds 
for the whole project. Credit in all these cases should be given where 
credit is due. Certainly all the help of various kinds which those 
involved in the Scotichronicon project have received has been much 
appreciated by them. 


Donald Watt 


Introduction 


Walter Bower composed the book which he called Scotichronicon 
(probably meaning ‘A History Book for Scots’) in the 1440s while 
serving as abbot of the Augustinian abbey on Inchcolm, an island in 
the Firth of Forth near Aberdour in West Fife.! A law and theology 
graduate of the new university at St Andrews in East Fife (founded 
1410), he took a prominent part in the royal administration of the 
country under King James I until that king’s murder in 1437. It was 
probably in semi-retirement during the troubled following years of 
the minority of King James II that half-unwillingly he took up liter- 
ary work, and with the help of a single scribe throughout produced 
and revised his vast book in the years up to his death in 1449. Written 
in Latin as a language that was then understood not only by the edu- 
cated clerical class of later medieval Scotland, but also by at least 
some of the land-owning classes, one of whose members was patron 
of the enterprise, it is the most elaborate work of literature to survive 
from before the Reformation of 1560 in Scotland. It is now a national 
treasure for the information which it uniquely preserves about deve- 
olpments in the country over many previous centuries; it also pro- 
vides a key to understanding the cultural and political outlook of the 
time.* . | 

The 1440s were still before the invention of printing, and so it was 
a case of compiling the book on quire upon quire of a paper manu- 
script.? Bower first had his scribe copy out the works written in the 
1360s by the earlier Scottish chronicler John de Fordun, starting with 
the long-held myths about the origins of the Scottish people, which 
justified their separate national existence, free from the ambitions of 
English kings to submit them like the Welsh to English rule. Bower 
followed the same path into a genuine historical account of how the 
kings of people from Ireland called the Scots came by the eleventh 
century to dominate the whole of the area known today as Scotland. 
But from the first his intention was to make additions to Fordun’s 
story. Sometimes he provided extra factual historical information 
drawn from other sources, explaining especially developments on the 


continent as background and a framework to the story of Scotland; 


! For his biography see Chapter 14. ; 

2 Cf. D.E.R.Watt, ‘A National Treasure? The Scotichronicon of Walter Bower’, SHR, 
Ixxvi (1997), 44-53. . | —— 

3 For the composition of the Scotichronicon see Chapter 15. 
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sometimes it was a matter of adding literary embellishments such as 
were known to this fifteenth-century Scottish university graduate in 
contrast to the more limited literary range of Fordun. Bower con- 
tributed more and more as Fordun’s work became more scrappy after 
the mid-twelfth century, depending (as we are now arguing in this 
edition) on lost sources of chronicle-type through the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries‘ until he ended with contemporary history of his 
own period down to 1437. At the same time passages of reflection 
based on literary allusions and parallels from classical and earlier 
medieval writers become more common. Bower offers his comments 
on men, manners and morals in the past and in his own day as guid- 
ance for his contemporaries (not least the young James IT) on how to 
behave.° He is both a philosopher and a preacher, capable of using his 
skills as an entertainer to put his points across. Holy abbot that he 
was, he addressed all sorts and conditions in Scotland with nationalist 
fervour: he is a central figure in the traditional Latin civilization of a 
country that had scarcely as yet been touched by the Italian 
Renaissance. | 


Coming thus as Bower unwittingly did at the end of an intellectual | 


era, his book, though laboriously copied in manuscript both in 
extenso and in abridged form, was not selected in the early days of 
printing in the later fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries for circula- 
tion in this new medium. It was not until the mid-eighteenth century 
that a scholarly edition of part of his book appeared at Oxford in 1722 
and of the whole work in Edinburgh in 1759.° These were elegant edi- 
tions in Latin only, designed for the easy reading of the gentry and 
professional classes trained in the classical forms of the Latin lan- 
guage. Scottish historians and literary scholars have ever since then 
had no translation or critical apparatus to help them appreciate the 
strengths and weaknesses of Bower’s work as a major Scottish 
achievement. It has been much mentioned, but little studied, not least 
because even scholars (let alone a popular readership) have come to 
have increasingly inadequate skills to grasp the general meaning, let 
along the nuances, of the tortuous Latin of Bower’s magnum opus. 
This situation has changed since 1977 when a team of some dozen 
scholars came together to work on this new edition of the 
Scotichronicon, which began to appear in print in 1987 and is now 
being completed in 1998. A preliminary study of the six surviving 
manuscripts revealed the exceptional interest of Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College MS 171’ as a fair copy intended by Bower for the 


4 See Chapter 18b below and Vol.7, xvii. 

> See Preface, Chapter 1 below, 11.142-9, and Book XVI, Chapter 1, 1.14-27. 
© See Chapter 16. | 

7 See Chapter 10. 
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library of Inchcolm abbey itself, which became a working copy, into 
the margins of which the original scribe came to insert many addi- 
tional passages as they came to hand. Presumably most of this hap- 
pened while Bower was still alive and active. Certainly this process of 
making additions was finished before 1455, which is the latest date for 
the making of a copy (now British Library, Royal MS 13 E. X8) which 
incorporates these marginalia into its main text — as is the case with 
the other four surviving later manuscripts. It was therefore decided to 
make the Corpus MS with its fine illustrations and decorations the 
basis of this new edition, so that as much as possible might be learned 
about the process of its composition, including the author’s changes 
of mind. But since a substantial portion of many of its pages has 
become fragmented over the centuries, the clean, neat and complete 
copy made in 1471-2 known now as the Donibristle MS (owned pri- 
vately by the earl of Moray and kept at Darnaway Castle near Forres 
in Moray”) has been used to supply the sections of text missing in the 
Corpus MS. 

The aim has been to establish the text as Bower left it at his death. 
With this in mind we chose to take account also of a shortened 
version of the full text which Bower was by 1444 at latest already 
preparing, ostensibly for readers who wanted a less prolix work. This 
survives in its fullest form in the Coupar Angus MS (Edinburgh, 
National Library of Scotland, Adv.MS 35.1.7!°). We have consulted 
it in detail for the myriad of places where Bower made minor stylistic 
changes, for these have often assisted us in solving problems of trans- 
lation. A selection of such variant readings as affect the sense has 
been included in the textual notes. At the same time we have included 
in the editorial notes the longer passages in the Coupar Angus MS 
which contain additional information or major changes of interpre- 
tation. Since the aim always has been limited to clarifying Bower’s 
intentions in his main work, the results here of our collation with the 


-Coupar Angus MS have been deliberately selective. 


On the technical side!! the aim has been to print a Latin text that 
reproduces as nearly as possible what the scribe wrote. Inevitably this 
has involved making hundreds of decisions over ambiguous contrac- 
tions which he used or over uncertain readings of his handwriting. No 
attempt has been made to standardize his variant spelling of ordinary 
words or proper names. Editorial emendations have been inserted 
only where there appears to be an error that obscures the sense; and in 


8 See Chapter | la. 


9 See Chapter 1 1b. 

10 See Chapter 12a. | | 

!! For fuller details on the Methods of Editing see Vol.8, xx-xxiii, and also some addi- 
tional comments at the equivalent place at the end of the Introductions to the other 
Volumes. For some disadvantages of the methods used see Chapter 17, pp.230-1. 
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such cases the reading in the earliest available manuscript is always 
given in a footnote. The punctuation has been modernized as an aid 
to comprehension, though some thorougly unwieldly sentences 
remain. In the translation this process is taken further, though there is 
no intention of improving a style that is sometimes turgid or banal. 
The aim is to provide a quite literal translation that is readable. 
Comprehension of a text of this kind is an on-going process, which is 
why it is commonly useful to consult the Latin on the opposite page to 
consider whether further improvements are desirable. Every such 
consultation can produce at least refinements and sometimes major 
corrections of the sense, for we do not have here a highly polished 
Latin composition with indubitable meaning. This applies particu- 
larly to the passages of verse, where a translation is offered just in 
simple prose line by line, so as to provide a working basis for further 
understanding of Latin that is characterisitically obscure, and which 


may or may not have been comprehensible to Bower himself when he 


decided to include it. The editorial notes are all related to the transla- 
tion unless the Latin text is specifically mentioned. They concentrate 
on exploring Bower’s sources with the aim of suggesting the historical 
reliability of a work which has for long been available to historians of 
medieval Sotland, but which has too often been shrugged off as ‘too 
late’ to be taken seriously regarding the centuries before the fifteenth. 
At the same time help is offered to non-expert readers the world over 
towards identifying and assessing the interest of the people, places, 


events and opinions that are included in Bower’s survey. Again these. 


notes are intended to be suggestive rather than definitive. 

In this final volume of the series texts are provided of Bower’s own 
Prologue and Preface to the full Scotichronicon and of his 
Introduction to his shorter version.!* Notice is also taken of ancillary 
items copied into spare pages of the Corpus MS, which at least 
Bower’s scribe seems to have regarded as related materials.'? 


Foremost among these is the prose and verse item called here Liber — 


Extravagans,'* an earlier text brought up-to-date by Bower himself 
and quoted by him from time to time in the main chronicle. 
Exceptionally some additional items added to the Donibristle and 
Harleian MSS are included, though they date from after Bower’s 
time; so also do two verse epitaphs on King James I that are found 
only in the Perth MS of the shorter chronicle, which therefore may 
also not have been known to Bower.!° 


12 See Chapters 1-2. 

13 See Chapters 3-6. 

14 See Chapter 6 a-f. 

15 See Chapters 8-9, 7. Some other items which were copied into the Royal MS (see 
Chapter | 1a) only are listed in the printed a a description of this MS, and are not 
reproduced here. , 
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It has been possible to produce this edition in as short a period as 
twenty years only because a team of scholars has been willing to give 
some time to this project from their other studies and 
responsibilities.!°© The merit of this approach to a mammoth task is 
that it has now been completed rather than left half-done. But there 
have been disadvantages too. It was from the first realised that it 
would be impracticable to delay any publication until all the volumes 
of the work were complete in draft and all inconsistencies of editorial 
practice detected and removed. Instead the volumes have been pub- 
lished year by year over eleven years in random order as they became 
ready. The careful reader is advised therefore to note the dates of pub- 
lication listed for the various volumes opposite the title-page of this 
volume, so as to understand why facts and opinions set out in the 
volumes published earlier have come to be overtaken by different 
facts and opinions in the later volumes. Despite all the efforts of the 
general editor inconsistencies remain, and some of the errors listed in 
the Addenda and Corrigenda below are the consequences of divided 
responsibilities which team-work has implied. We have greatly bene- 
fitted from the happy timing of our enterprise alongside the arrival of 
the computer revolution of the 1970s to assist in the preparation of 
scholarly works of this kind — our first textual drafts were prepared on 
typewriters, but soon word processors made continuous redrafting a 
much more practicable business: the pioneering study of Bower’s 
Latin in Chapter 20 here would not have been possible before the 
advent of a computer search facility. But at the same time we have 
suffered from the demise of the scholar’s traditional prop and 
defence, the eagle-eyed printer’s reader. The number of minor mis- 
prints has turned out to be depressingly large, if only occasionally 
important. We have done our best as an editorial team, but suggest to 
our readers for all time to come that they should not regard the results 
of our labours as having a false magisterial quality. What is presented 
here should be regarded as work-in-progress in which we are all 
engaged towards a better appreciation of one of Scotland’s great 
national treasures. Without study of the Scotichronicon one’s study of 
Scotland and its history cannot get very far. This edition is intended 
to offer a basis for future generations to get further than we have 
managed to do ourselves. 


16 See Chapter 17. 
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Chapter 1 
Prologue and Preface in Corpus MS 


Incipit liber [Scotichronicon|? 


Ne scribam vanum, duc, pia Virgo, Se 
Duc manum, rege cor, Virgo Maria, precor. 


[Incipit prologus in librum Scoticronicon inchoatum per bone 
memorie dominum Johannem de Fordoun, capellanum ecclesie 
Aberdonensis, necnon continuatum, compilatum et completum per 
eciam bone memorie venerabilem in Christo patrem Walterum 
Bower, abbatem monasterii Sancti Columbe etc. ]¢ 


4Debitor sum, fateor, non necessitate sed caritate compulsus. [Ad]? 
compellendum non debet esse molestus exactor, quando ad redden- 
[dum de-]votus? est debitor. Reddere igitur necesse® est quod promisi, 
et ad satisf-[aciendum]? importunis generose probitatis militis domini 
David Stewar[t] de Rossisse peticionibus acqulevi, videlicet ad tran- 
scribendum sequens inclitum opus historicum per venerabilem ora- 
torem dominum Johannem Fordona presbyterum nuper et egregie 
inchoatum, in quingue libris luculenter et distincte cronographatum. 
Et non solum, ut premisi, ad transcribendum verum eciany usque ad 
moderna tempora continuandum, potissime cum post completum 
quintum suum librum multa reliquit in scriptis, nondum tamen 
usquequaque distincta, sed per que curiosus indagator opus contin- 
uare facilius poterit ad premissa. Sibi igitur post Deum imputabitur 
laus operis, cuius® tam elegantem stilum non solum laudandum 
verum eciam a sane sapientibus censerem fore admirandum. Hec 
itaque hic insero quia convenientibus semel in unum viris scientificis 
in’ scolasticis, et de commendacione compilatoris huius libri confer- 
entibus, affuit inter eos doctor quidam venerabilis qui dicebat: Bene 
novi hominem quem in tantum appreciamini, autorem libri quem 


dicitis et fere’ jactitatis. Simplex homo fuit, nec usquam in scolis grad-. 


uatus.’ Cui a quodam audiencium fuit me presente SIC responsum: 
‘Opus hoc quod fecit, qualis in sciencia fuit, satis patefecit. Ad istud 
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Chapter 1 
Prologue and Preface in Corpus MS 


The beginning of the book called Scotichronicon 


Lest I write what is worthless, guide, Holy Virgin, my hand. 
Guide my hand, direct my heart, Virgin Mary, I pray. 


Here begins the book called Scotichronicon, begun by sir John de 
Fordun, chaplain of the church of Aberdeen, of worthy memory, and 
also continued, compiled and completed by the venerable father in 
Christ Walter Bower, abbot of the monastery of Inchcolm, also of 
worthy memory etc. 


I am, I confess, a debtor, not through necessity but compelled by love. 
The debt-collector ought not to be harsh in compulsion, when the 
debtor is ready and willing to pay. So I must pay what I promised, and 
I have agreed to satisfy the urgent requests of the noble knight Sir 
David Stewart of Rosyth, that is to transcribe the following famous 
historical work recently and excellently begun by the venerable orator 
sir John Fordun, priest, clearly and elegantly written as a chronicle in 
five books. And not only, as I said before, to transcribe but also to 
continue the work right up to the present day, particularly since after 
completing his fifth book he left a great deal of written material, 
which had however not yet been everywhere arranged, but by means 
of which a careful investigator could easily continue the work to the 
afore-mentioned time. To him therefore after God will be ascribed the 
glory of the work, the elegant style of which I would judge to deserve 
not only the praise but also the admiration of the wisest men. 
Accordingly I shall insert at this point the following story. On a 
certain occasion when some men knowledgeable in scholarly matters 
met together, and were discussing the merits of the compiler of this 
book, there was among them a certain venerable scholar who said: ‘I 
was well acquainted with the man whom you are rating so highly, the 
author of the book about which you are talking and almost boasting. 
He was an undistinguished man, and not a graduate of any of the 
schools.’ He was given the following answer in my presence by one of 
those listening: ‘This work of which he was the author is sufficient 
proof of the quality of his scholarship. In this work he puts into prac- 
tice what Seneca says in an epistle. It is not the education of the 
schools but incessant reading that he calls learning. He would say that 
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facit quod Seneca in epistola. Non scolam sed assiduitatem legendi 
doctrinam vocat. Oratorem optimum esse diceret qui plurima paucis 
comprehenderet. Quod utique judicio meo’ fecit autor operis.’ Quo fit 
ut ad cuiuscumque exercitati viri sensum liber iste pervenerit, pruden- 


tis sibi titulum et oratoris nomen, eciamsi non querit, acquirit. ~ 


‘Mencior’, inquid Jeronimus, ‘si non eciam Flaccus Oracius ad 
Pisanos illos instruendos et ad nos reprimendos idem” senciat quod 
et ego.’ Hoc est quod quidam semper discentes et numquam ad scien- 


-ciam pervenientes, dum alienum judicium reprobant, contenti suo 


sese aliquid scire putant. Set quomodo ipsi magistri” sibi auditores 
sunt et ingeniolis suis gloriantes confidunt, aliena quidem scripta sive 
dicta vel nullius vel parvi faciunt, sua vero magni faciunt. At contra 
sapientis et docti est cum doctoris eloquiis sua conferre, in illis et cum 


— jllis necnon et ab illis formam modumque adducere, et tam sensuum 
. quam verborum ipsorum posicionem emular sequique structuram. 


Sic igitur et ego longe me esse senciens tamquam in regione dis- 
similitudinis, horum tamen quos emulor Dei emulacione, sed pre- 


- cipue | autoris huius libri stilum imitatus, et si non valui” quantam ille 
vel illi <vel in> hoc vel in altis exerciciis sclenclam assequl, sequi 


tamen volui et secuturus sum. Sed in hoc quod subinferam, parcat 
michi preceptor si in transsumendo hoc opus historicum contingat 
me sparsim inserere que occurrunt michi proscribendo. Cum istud 
transsumptum michi et loco cui Deo autore servio, deputo cum 


-librario remanendum, presertim cum eciam non intendo opus tam 


excellens, tam diligenti studio et diserto exaratum stilo, vel, quod 


absit, in minimo derogare, quia cum aliquid suo presenti opusculo de 


meo inseruero,° premittam hunc titulum SCRIPTOR, cum? non ego 
sed alius sit AUTOR. Quicquid eciam de meo [interpo-|suero,? manu 
dissimili cancellabo <vel [cum una linea protraham quicquid]? de 


—meo [ |’ apponam quousque subjungam titulum scilicet 
“ AUTOR [sive SCRIBA]?>, ut vel sic preceptor meus miles aut [alrus]? 
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the man who expresses the most meaning in a few words is the best 
orator. This in my opinion at any rate is what the author of the work © 
has done.’ . | 

And this is how that book won the approval of all educated men, 
gaining for him the title of scholar and the name of orator, although 
he was not looking for it. ‘Iam a liar,’ says Jerome, ‘if Horace does not 
also feel the same as I do for instructing those Pisos and for restrain- 
ing us.’ That is to say that some people are always learners and never 
attain knowledge. While they criticise the judgment of others, they 
are happy with their own, and think that they know something. But 
just as teachers listen only to themselves, and boastfully rely on their 
own feeble intellects, so they set no value or very little on the writings 
or speeches of other people, but value their own very highly. Yet on 
the contrary it is the mark of the wise and well-educated man to 
compare his own writings with those of a master, and to derive form 
and method in them and with them and from them, and to imitate the 
arrangement both of the ideas and of the actual words, and to follow 
the construction. 

And so in my own case I feel that I am [following] far behind in a 
very different landscape; yet I am imitating the style of those I wish to 
emulate in the zeal of God, but especially imitating the style of the 
author of this book; and if I have not been able to achieve such great 
scholarship as he or those [other authors] either in this work or in 
other exercises, I have nevertheless wished to follow [in his footsteps], 
and I shall go on following him. But in the material which I add, may 
my patron forgive me if it should happen while I am transcribing this 
historical work that I insert here and there what occurs to me while I 
am writing. Since this task has been undertaken for myself and for the 
place in which by the will of God I serve, I intend that it should be 
deposited with the librarian, especially since I am not intending 
(Heaven forbid!) to disparage even in the slightest such an excellent 
work, executed with such careful attention and such eloquent style, 
because when I insert something of my own in his work as it now 
stands, I shall preface it with the attribution ‘WRITER’, since not I 
but another is the ‘AUTHOR’. Also whatever of my own I have inter- 
posed, I shall distinguish with a different style of handwriting, <or I 
shall mark with a line whatever I put in of my own up to the point 
where I affix the note ‘AUTHOR’ or ‘SCRIBE’,> so that in this way 
my patron the knight or anyone else whosoever who wishes to copy 
the present manuscript will easily be able both to omit my insertions, 
and bring the work begun by the master to completion on its own. 


The end of the Prologue 
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Per sacre* memorie Johannem de Foredon 
compilatus incipit liber Scoticronicon. 
Usque sextum codicem laus sua convaluit. 
Hinc ad finem operis alter onus subiit. 


‘Incipies Opus Hoc Adonai‘* Nomine Nostri. 
Excerptum Scriptis Dirigat Emanuel. 
Fauces Ornate Ructent Dum Uerbula Nectant. 

- Compilatoris nomen superis elementis 
construe; quem, lector, precor, ora scandere celum, © 
atque Pater Noster offer amore Dei. 


a + bone del.C 
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Prefaciuncula operis 


Sicut scribit Enodius Ticinensis episcopus: ‘“Superflua scribere res } ac- 
tancie est; necessaria reticere contemptus.’ Ut igitur notam primi 
refugiam, et questum secundi non postponam, in Dei adjutorio con- 
fisus ad forcia mitto manum meam/ juxta quod promiseram letancius, 
ut hoc opus perficere valeam felicius, attendens quod, ut quidam ait: 
‘Exultacio eloquenciam dat quam ingenium negat’, et quod arcitum 


‘mater est instancia, noverca erudicionis necligencia. Ideo ad 


honorem Dei, ad solacium regis et regni, ad satisfaciendum ecilam 
peticioni incliti militis ad tam insolitum michi opus aggrediendum 
stimulantis, necnon ad meipsum interdum forte diversis sollicitu- 
dinibus attediatum et obsessum, per dilucida intervalla recreandum, 
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ad cautelam futurorum et legencium edificacionem hoc opus aggredi- 


ens. In principio . 


Precor lectori Christum roget ore fideli 

ut det scriptori post mortem gaudia cell. 

Pro munere detur scriptori’? quisque precetur, 
ut sibi sana fides, bona mens et gracia detur. 


90 


Maxime cum in scribendis non luculento® sermone” venustatem? 


aucupabor eloquii, sed mere copie diversorum historicorum et rel 
geste per me alias agnite deservire temptabo. Ipse quippe per se 
cronice, titulis scribarum autorizate, sic rutilant ut splendorem accu- 
rati sermonis ad letificandum corda legencium non requirant. Huc 
d  interlin.C 
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Here begins the book called Scotichronicon, 

compiled by John de Fordun of sacred memory. 

The honour belongs to him up to the sixth book. 

From here to the end another took up the burden of the work. 


You will begin this work in the name of our Lord. 

May Emanuel direct the extract from these writings! 

May my throat utter elegant sounds while it weaves little words 
together! 


Construct the name of the compiler from the initial letters above. 
Pray, reader, I beseech you, that he may ascend to Heaven 
and offer up a Paternoster for the love of God. 


Preface to the work 


As Ennodius bishop of Pavia writes: ‘To write more than one needs to 
is vanity; to suppress what is necessary shows disdain.’ So that I may 
avoid the infamy of the first fault, and not neglect criticism arising 
from the second fault, and trusting in God’s help, I set my hand joy- 
fully to valiant deeds in accordance with my promises, so that I may 
be able to complete this work successfully, since I consider that, as 
someone says: ‘Joy gives eloquence which is denied by cleverness’, 
and that application is the mother of arts, but carelessness is the step- 
mother of learning. Therefore to the honour of God, to the comfort 
of the king and the kingdom, and also to satisfy the request of the 
renowned knight who urges me on to attack a work to which I am so 
unaccustomed, and also to refresh myself in clear intervals, worn out 
and beset as I may be at times by various cares, and as a warning to 
and for the edification of future readers I attack this work. 
To begin with: 


; > 
I beg the reader to ask Christ with faithful lips 
that He may give the writer after death the joys of Heaven. 
Let each pray that the writer may be given for his reward, 
may be given sound faith, a good conscience and grace. 


In particular I shall not aim in my writings at beauty of style with bril- 
liant diction, but I shall try to devote my attention to the true riches of 
different historians and to events known to me otherwise. Indeed the 
chronicles by themselves are so brilliant, vouched for by the names of 
the writers, that they do not need the lustre of an elaborate style to 
delight the hearts of readers. In addition to this the artlessness of an 
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accedit quia rusticitas sermonis inculti suspicionem consuevit 
purgare mendacii. Nam qui vix sufficit ut elimatum saltem depromat 
eloquiuni quomodo novit fabricare figmentum? In hoc, ut reor, volu- 
mine invenient principes evitare bellorum et dubiorum eventuum per- 
icula, religiosi percipient regularia rudimenta, seculares salubria 
documenta, predicatores exemplaria narramenta. Cuius exemplari- 
etate’ reges cauciores reddentur, religiosi regularius instituentur, et 
quotquot tedio affecti lectura eius leticie condonentur. | 
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uncultivated style has usually removed all suspicion of falsification. 
For how could anyone who is quite unable to produce a polished style 
know how to fabricate fiction? In this volume, I believe, rulers will find 
how to avoid the dangers of war and uncertain issues, religious will 
learn the rudiments of the monastic life, laymen will learn fruitful 
lessons, preachers will find tales with a moral. By force of its example 
kings will become more cautious, religious will be instructed more in 
accordance with their rule, and all those who are depressed will be 
given over to joy by reading it. 


Notes 
pp.3-9 


1-2. _... pray: these lines occur in MS C only, and are not copied into later 
manuscripts derived from it. 


3-7. ... memory etc: this passage is part of the main text of MS R only, and 
so is datable 1449 x 1455. It is only in this copy made for Paisley Abbey at this 
date long after Fordun’s death that his connection at a modest level with the 
church (presumably the cathedral church) of Aberdeen is recorded. Bower 
may well have been ignorant of this, for he describes him below (1.14) simply 
as a priest. | 


11-12. Sir David Stewart: see below Chapter 25; here Bower calls him his 
patron (‘preceptor’ [below 11.60, 73]). It is significant that this layman (whose 
estate lay in West Fife near Inchcolm) was sufficiently literate to want to have 
a copy of Fordun’s work. This copy has not survived, if it was ever completed, 
and it seems likely that Sir David died while Bower’s extended chronicle was 
still being composed (see below Chapter 25). This Prologue appears to have 
been copied into MS C in the text-hand when it was being started as a fair 
copy (see below Chapter 10) i.e. before the book as a whole was composed 
and some features of the expected presentation altered. But it was retained in 
this initial form from 1.8 onwards in the later copies of the full text. 


13. orator: this appears to be a flattering term borrowed from Classical 
practice. Bower uses it again below (11.36, 39) in association with a general 
reference to Seneca, with the implication that a university education was not 
necessary for a distinguished historian. Mrs Winifred MacQueen suggests 
that Bower may have had in mind a passage in Cicero, De legibus, I, ii, 5 (Loeb 
edn, 302-3), where history as a branch of literature is said to be closer than 
any other to oratory (‘unum hoc oratorium maxime’). 


17-18. written material ... arranged: this is Bower’s characterisation of the 
materials known today as Fordun’s Gesta and Annals. : 


23-27. Ona certain occasion ... has done: this anecdote may well date from 
Bower’s years in the first decade of the 15c as a young canon in the cathedral 
community at St Andrews i.e. probably some forty years after Fordun’s puta- 
tive death in or soon after 1363. | 
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29-30. undistinguished ... schools: this is the snide remark of a man who had 
had the benefit of a university education. In the early to mid-14c this involved 
for Scots the trouble and expense of years of study at Paris or other uni- 
versities on the continent (See D.E.R.Watt, ‘Scottish university men of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries’, in Scotland and Europe 1200-1850, ed. 
-T.C.Smout [Edinburgh, 1986], 1-18). Only in Bower’s own lifetime did the 
university of St Andrews become available from 1410 onwards as a university 
for Scots in their own country. 


33. Seneca says in an epistle: none of what follows can be identified in the 
concordance to Seneca’s Moral Essays. The reference is a general one. 


35. most meaning in a few words: the praise is for style rather than content. 


39. gaining ... orator: Fordun’s fame was not sufficient to bring him prefer- 
ment. Perhaps he died comparatively young. 


_ 40. Jerome: quotation untraced. 


41. those Pisos: the Classical Latin poet Horace addressed his De arte 
poetica to a father and two sons of the Piso family (Loeb edn, p.450 and ad 
indicem). 


61. insert here and there: this phrase describes the character of Bower’s sade 
tions to Fordun’s text in Books I-V; but it does not anticipate the great pre- 
ponderance of his contribution over that of Fordun in the later Books. 


62-64. undertaken .. librarian: the emphasis here is on his work for the 
monastery on Inchcolm of which he was the head, where in fact his master- 
copy (MS C) was to remain for a hundred years or so. It contradicts the 
earlier assertion that he was primarily working for his patron, Sir David 
Stewart. 


68-69. I shall preface ... ‘AUTHOR’: the scribe of MS C follows this pro- 
cedure in the margins of that manuscript from I c.2 onwards. 


69-70. Also ... handwriting: this plan was not carried through. Perhaps it 
was followed on a copy intended for Sir David Stewart which-has not sur- 
vived; but such a copy may never have existed. 


70-72. (or... ‘SCRIBE’): this marginal addition to MS C exolains the alter- 
native way of identifying Bower’s additions that was actually adopted fairly 
consistently throughout Books I-V in MS C (some of the lines have been 
trimmed away from the margins). At the same time in that manuscript from 


III c.42 to VI c.22 the word ‘SCRIBE’ (‘scriba’) is often used as an alternative — 


to ‘AUTHOR’ (‘auctor/autor’), while ‘WRITER’ (‘scriptor’) is kept for 
marking Bower’s own contributions (cf: above XII c.34, 11.46-47). 


77-80. _... work: cf. similar but slightly different statements at the end of VI 


c.23 and XVI c.39. From Book VI onwards Bower casa himself as both. 


Author and Writer. 


71-78. book called Scotichronicon compiled by John de Fordun: this is mis- 
leading, for in none of the surviving Fordun manuscripts is the title 
Scotichronicon to be found. 


84. ... above: this refers to text Il. 69-71, where the initial letters of the words 
(picked out in black type here, though not so in MS C) form the name 
‘Johannes de Fordun’. 
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87-88. _... disdain: Magni Felicis Ennodi Opera, MGH, Auctores Antiqui, vii, 
(1805), p. 1, c.1, 11.11-12. 
93. Joy... cleverness: quotation not identified. 
97. renowned knight: Sir David Stewart (see above). 


98. unaccustomed: Bower is not known to have done any aleraty work © 
before undertaking the Scotichronicon. 


108. different historians: Bower sees himself as ready to compare the writ- 
ings of various authorities, besides his declared aim of preserving we 
Fordun had written. 
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Secundum veteres sancciones, laudabilis antiquitas patribus a* 
priscis observata non solum approbanda a modernis esse dinoscitur, 
sed eciam imitanda. Enimvero nonnulli ante nostra tempora luculen- 
ter satis inclitorum regum et validorum Scotorum gesta, veridico 
satis stilo ac memorabiles cronicas scriptis reliquerunt, que quasi 
omnia sua’ saltem ante tempora membranis commendata. Ile trucu- 
lentus tortor Eadwardus iii post ultimum conquestum, rex Anglie 
dictus Langschankis et tirannus, postquam suboriri cepit dis- 
sencionis materia inter precellentes° principes Broysez videlicet? et 
Balliolos super juris pocioritate succedendi_in regnum violenter 
abstulit et delevit. Attendens ipse propterea® ipsum regnum divisum 
et per’ consequens veresimiliter desolandum, finxit se velle tractare 
que pacis essent tamquam amicabilis compositor et amicus inter 
partes, sub ovili vellere allecta sibi callide e1usdem regni Scocie pro- 
cerum una parte; et sic sibi reliqua resistere non valente, eiusdem sibi 
regni de facto usurpavit custodiam per oppressionem. At ipse statim 
occasione, ut pretendebat, cognoscendi quis eorum per vetustorum 
gramatum indagacionem pleniorem in regno vendicare poterat fac- 
ultatem, rimatis regni cunctis librariis et ad manus eius receptis aut- 
enticis et antiquatis historiarum cronicis, aliquantas secum et ad 
Angliam abstulit, reliquas vero flammis incinerandas despicabiliter 
commisit. Post quarum quidem cronicarum amissionem, inter 
paucos alios ad recolligendum deperditas, exurgens quidam venera- 
bilis presbyter dominus Johannes Fordon, Scotus nomine, ad forcia 
manum misit et patrio zelo titillatus efferbuit, nec tamen ab inceptis 


_destitit donec laboriosis studiis, tam Anglia quam aliis circumvicinis 


provinciis peragratis, tanta illinc et in propria patria, de amissis recol- 
legit quoadusque quinque librorum volumina, de delectabilibus 
gestis Scotorum, sicut apud Scoticronicon in magno interseruli, cron- 


-icaliter satis compegit. In hoc laudanda hominis est industria.. 


Attendens ipse quod non hominis sed numinis proprium esse con- 
vincitur cuncta memorie commendare. Idcirco et ipse pedester 
tamquam apis argumentosa, in prato Britannie et in oraculis 
Hibernie, per civitates et oppida, per universitates et collegia, per 
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According to the old laws the praiseworthy integrity characteristic of 
our fathers in times gone by is recognized as being not only worthy of 
approval by men of today, but also worthy of imitation. Indeed some 
men before our day have left in their writings quite clear accounts of 
the deeds of famous Scottish kings and men of character, and 
remarkable chronicles in a style that is trustworthy — at least in the 
case of almost all of those that had been entrusted to parchment 
before their own time. 

That ferocious torturer the third Edward after the last Conquest, 
the king and tyrant of England called Longshanks, after the occa- 
sion for a dispute arose between the distinguished princes of the 
Bruce and Balliol families over who had the better right of succes- 
sion to the kingdom, violently appropriated and destroyed it. Noting 
that on this account the kingdom was divided and as a result seem- 
ingly deserted, he pretended to be willing to negotiate a basis for 
peace between the parties as a well-disposed arbiter and friend 
between the parties, after he, [a wolf] in sheep’s clothing, had cleverly 
recruited to his side one party of the magnates of the same kingdom 
of Scotland. And so with the others not strong enough to resist him, 
he forcibly usurped the guardianship of the same kingdom for 
himself de facto. At once on the pretext (as he pretended) of finding 
out which of them could claim the fuller right to the kingdom 
through a search of ancient writings, after all the libraries of the 
kingdom had been searched and authentic and ancient chronicles of 
history had been placed in his hands, he took some of these away 
with him to England, and the rest he ContempHbly consigned to be 
burned in the flames. 

After the loss of these chronicles, among a few others [who con- 
cerned themselves] with reassembling what had been lost, there 
emerged a certain venerable priest, sir John Fordun, a Scot by nation- 
ality. He set his hand to valiant deeds, inspired and on fire with patri- 
otic zeal. He never abandoned what he had begun until by laborious 
studies (for which he scoured England as well as other neighbouring 
provinces) he made a new collection from what had been lost, as much 
from there as in his own country, until he put together i in adequate 
chronicle form the volume of five books concerning the agreeable 
deeds of the Scots, just as I have made insertions in the unabridged 
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ecclesias et cenobia, inter historicos conversans et inter crono- 35 
graphos perhendinans, libros eorum annales contrectans et cum eis 
sapienter conferens et disputans, ac tabulis suis dipticiis que sibi 
placuit intitulans, tali fatigabili investigacione, quod ‘non novit. 
invenit atque in sinuali suo codice, tamquam in alveario, inventa, 
quasi mellifluos favos accurate’ congessit,” et ipsa, ut premisi, in 40 
quinque libros, usque ad mortem sanctissimi regis David fil1i’ sancte 
Margarite, eleganter intitulavit, curus quidem formam et tenorem, 
quamquam debiliter desiderantur, tamen assequens, et reverberato 
consideracionis oculo, ne abhinc deperirent gesta regni spectabilia, | 
undecim libros ipsis quinque, ut patet in magno ubi supra dis- 45 
tinctibiliter, adjeci. Ac eciam ipsis suis quinque libris premissis pro- 
tracciones liniares cum titulo ‘Scriptoris’ hincinde intromisi, per 
quod constare poterit legenti/ quid inibi ipse scriba confecit et quid 
de meo suis appositum dereliqui. Sed quia delicatis auribus grata est 
brevitas, prolixitas odiosa, ideo omissis* in hoc Scoticronicon abbre- 50 
viato diversis incidenciis et notabilibus allegacionibus digressionibus 
et exemplis ad diversa proposita perspicue! facientibus que illinc 
inseruntur, hic per extensum, hic succinccius tanquam ad summar- 
ium et ad alleviacionem transumencium et copiare infrascripta 
volencium stilum paro; suppliciter et exoro ut: | | 55 
_ Vitem” ego utinam vicium torporis 

dum opus complevero maximi laboris, 

cronicarum Scocie volens attemptare 
ultra vires” arduum opus compilare; 


Et° veras depromere? propono scripturas, | 60 


et perscire Scocie leges et figuras 
regum atque presulum planas non obscuras, 
plebis atque patrie plagas et pressuras. — 


Pagine sollicitum, lector, cor impende. 
Regni queque fluida huius hic attende. 
Fortuna quam varia fuerit perpende, . 
et ut vivas caucius moribus ostende. 


Lege ergo paginam tibi exaratam 

stipuloso scemate et infaleratam, “eo | e 
vernantis eloquii nodis non ligatam, = a | 70 
sed Scotorum cronicis veris variatam. | : 
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version of the Scotichronicon. The diligence of the man is to be 
commended, considering that he himself applied his mind to record- 
ing everything for posterity which is shown to be the concern not of 
man but of the divine will. For that reason he went on foot like an 
industrious bee throughout the land of Britain and the oratories of 
Ireland, through cities and towns, universities and colleges, churches 
and monasteries, holding discussions with historians and visiting 
chroniclers, examining their books of annals, and conversing and 
debating knowledgeably with them, making a record of what he 
wanted on double-leaved writing-tablets. From such exhaustive 
enquiries he found out what was unknown to him, and he carefully 
gathered together his findings like combs flowing with honey in the 
book he carried on his person as if in a beehive. These, as I have said, 
he skilfully recorded in five books down to the death of the most 
sainted King David the son of St Margaret, the form and content of 
which I am following however feebly and inadequately; and after due 
reflection, lest notable deeds of the kingdom be lost from now on, I 
have added eleven books to these five, as is clearly set out in the 
unabridged [Scotichronicon], as explained above. Furthermore I have 
introduced here and there to the aforesaid five books additional lines 
with the word ‘Writer’, by means of which the reader can establish 
what the scribe himself has composed there and what I have on my 
part bequeathed as an addition to his work. But because brevity is 
welcome to fastidious ears, and excessive length is disagreeable, I have 
for this reason omitted from this shortened Scotichronicon various 
events and notable arguments, digressions and exempla clearly 
serving different purposes that are inserted there, and plan a style 
which in some places runs to greater length, and in others is shorter so 
as to provide a summary and lighten the load of those transcribing 
and wishing to copy what follows. 
And I humbly pray that: 


I may avoid the vice of idleness, 

while I bring to completion a work of great labour. 

I wish to attempt to compile from the chronicles of Scotland 
a work that is difficult beyond my powers. 


And I propose through true writings to set out 

and to know thoroughly the laws of Scotland and the figures — 
of kings and prelates that are plain, not obscure, 

the plagues and afflictions of the people and country. 


Direct a careful heart, reader, to the page. 

Apply your mind here to the fluctuations of this kingdom. 
Reflect on how changeable its fortunes have been, 

and show by your conduct that you are living more cautiously. 
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Ne tu scribam deseras per oblivionem, 

sed Christus continuam per proteccionem, 

post caduci corporis deposicionem, 

hunc tuam salvificet per oraclonem. 75 


Pro scriptore insuper deprecare velis 
semel archangelicum illuc Gabrielis: 
‘Ave, plena gracia, Dominus est tecum’, 
ut ad sua gaudia se conducat secum. 


Et qui in hoc codice legere letetur, , 80 
ubi Sancta Trinitas Deus adoretur, | 

illuc indeficiens vita sibi detur. 

Amen. Queso quilibet ut sic sit precetur.? 


‘Superfiua scribere res est jactancie, necessaria reticere contemptus.’ 

Ut igitur notam primi refugiam et questum secundi non postponam, 85 
in Dei adjutorio confisus ad forcia mitto manum letancius, ut hoc 
opus perficiam felicius. ‘Exultacio etenim dat eloquenciam quam 
interdum negat ingenium’, et si arcium mater est instancia, noverca 
erudicionis negligencia esse comprobatur. Quare” ad honorem Dei, 

ad solacium regis et regni, necnon ad meipsum interdum diversis 90 
solicitudinibus attediatum et obsessum per dilucida intervalla recre- 
andum, ac eciam ad cautelam futurorum et legencium edificacionem 
hoc opus aggrediens. 


Precor lectori Christum roget ore fideli, . 
ut det actori post mortem gaudia vite vel celi. 95 


In hoc enim ut reor volumine invenient bellatores dubiorum even- 
tuum evitare pericula; religiosi percipient regularia rudimenta, secu- 
lares salubria incitamenta et predicatores exemplaria narramenta. . 
Cutus exemplarietate principes in expedicionibus guerricis cauciores 


reddentur. Religiosi’ | regularius instituentur, et quotquot tedio affecti 100 


ipsius lectura leticie condonentur. 
a. . ; 5 
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Read therefore the page written for you 

in a firm fashion and unadorned, 

not bound with the knots of flowery eloquence, 
but variegated with the true chronicles of the Scots. 


Do not abandon the scribe to oblivion, 

but through your prayer may Christ, 

after the burial of his transitory body, 

with his unfailing protection grant him salvation. 


Moreover consent to pray on behalf of the writer 

that archangelic salutation once spoken by Gabriel: 
‘Hail, full of grace. The Lord is with you’, 
so that [Christ] may take [the writer] with him to his Joys. 


And whoever may find pleasure in reading in this book, 
where God the Holy Trinity is adored, 

there may unfailing life be given to him. 

Amen. Please let him pray that it may be so. 


‘To write more than one needs to is vanity; to suppress what is neces- 
sary shows disdain.’ So that I may avoid the infamy of the first fault, 
and not neglect criticism arising from the second fault, and trusting in 
God’s help, I set my hand joyfully to valiant deeds so that I may be 
able to complete this work successfully. ‘Joy gives eloquence which 
sometimes is denied by cleverness’, and if application is the mother of 
arts, carelessness is proved to be the step-mother of learning. 
Therefore I attack this work for the honour of God, for the comfort of 
the king and the kingdom, and also to refresh myself in clear inter- 
vals, worn out and beset as I may be at times by various cares, and also 
as a warning for the future and for the edification of readers. | 


I beg the reader to ask Christ with faithful lips 
that he may give to the author the joys of life, and of Heaven after 
death. 


For in this volume, I believe, fighting men will find how to avoid the 
dangers of uncertain issues, religious will learn rules for their guid- 
ance, laymen will learn fruitful incentives, and preachers will find tales 
with a moral. By force of its example rulers will become more cau- 
tious in military expeditions, religious will be instructed more in 
accordance with their rule, and all those who are depressed will be 
given over to joy by reading it. 
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Notes 
pp.13-17 


1. According: this text is taken from MS CA, pp.1-2, with variants from the 
first section of MS FD, pp.1-2. Skene printed a version based on the same two 
sources (Fordun, xlix-li). Here their relationship is clarified 

The dating of the composition of this Introduction is uncertain, for the 
two existing manuscripts with copies of it are based on a lost exemplar of 
Bower’s shortened version of the Scotichronicon, which was being composed 
by as early as 1444 and as late as 1447 (see Chapter 15, p.212). Bower’s name 
is clearly attached to this Introduction (see 1.37). 


9, third Edward: in fact Edward I, who was the First since the Norman 
Conquest, but the Third counting from Edward the Martyr (975- Pe Bower 
here is fiercely hostile to him. 


20. forcibly usurped the guardianship: cf. this assertion with Bower’s account 
above XI cc.9-10, which emphasizes instead Edward’s flattery and deceit. 


25-27. he took... flames: presumably this is what was in mid-15c believed as 
an explanation for the absence in Scotland of chronicles reaching back before 
the 1290s. In fact most of Edward’s historical investigations were confined to 
chronicles and records kept in England (‘The appeal to history in the Great 
Cause’, in Great Cause, vol.i, c. VI, pp.137-62); but some of the Scottish royal 
archives were certainly taken south to England, where some of them 
remained until 20c (Guide to the National Archives of Scotland [Edinburgh, 
1996], pp. IX-X). 


28-29. among afew others... lost: such men cannot now be identified, though 
Bower regularly mentions a multiplicity of sources. Fordun does mention a 


book by an otherwise unknown Alan de Montrose in which were collected the _ 


texts of letters concerning the Scottish appeal of 1301 to the pope (see above 
Vol.6, 246, n.29-30). Bower apparently never saw that book, but did know of 
some anonymous collections of texts that were available in his day. 


33. he scoured England: if this happened, it is likely to have been after 1357, 


» when Scots for a few years were encouraged by Edward III to visit England ~ 


(Rotuli Scotiae, i{London, 1814], 808 ff.). It should be noted that Bower here 


(and below 1.41) is the sole source for visits by Fordun outside Scotland in the 


search for information. His statements may be fanciful. 


36. volume of five books: 1.e. the Chronica Gentis eon as edited by 


W.F.Skene (Fordun, 1-253). 


43. Ireland: it may well have been there that Fordun collected his material 
on the mythical origins and early history of the Scots, a story which was of 


common interest to historians in both Ireland and Scotland. The question of - 


whether Fordun had some understanding of Gaelic is currently a matter of 
debate. 


47. double-leaved writing-tablets: this is the kind of detailed information 
which creates confidence in Bower’s source here. 


34-55. I have added: there is no doubt that ‘I here is Bower. He is referring 
to the development of his main chronicle from five to sixteen Books; but 


Pare 


a 
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awkwardly does not mention that his shortened book, for which he is writing 
this Introduction, was arranged instead into forty Books. 


56-60. furthermore ... his work: the practice described here was followed in 
MS C of the unabridged Scotichronicon, but not in the shortened version that 
is being introduced here, though possibly the lost exemplar of MS CA had 
these marginal markings. 


97-116. To write ... reading it: Bower here takes the remainder of this 
Introduction from the Preface to the unabridged Scotichronicon (see above 
Chapter 1, 11.87-103 and 114-20) almost verbatim. 


fo.1 


fo.lv 


fo.2 


Chapter 3 
Prelims in Corpus MS 


The older foliation of the prelims of MS C as set out in James, 
Catalogue, 390-1 is for convenience followed here (see Chapter 10). 


Originally blank. 


A fragmentary leaf containing possibly about one-quarter of the 
original text; apparently written in two columns, of which only parts 
of the right-hand column survive. The text seems to be part of a pious 
address to the reader in verse form; but since none of the material on 
this page was copied into any of the other surviving manuscripts of 
the Scotichronicon, this text cannot now be reconstructed. _ 


These verses are followed by a heading: 


SEQUITUR LIBER QUI DICITUR SCOTICRONICON 


Then comes the following couplet: 


Inclita progenies, dono liliata superno, _ 
sub Carolo tu clara vale, sis leta triumphis. 


That 1s: 


Noble offspring, adorned with the fleurs-de-lis by the gift of God, 
prosper and distinguished yourself under Charles, rejoice in you 
triumphs. | 


This couplet was apparently addressed to the family of King Charles 
VII of France, whose son the Dauphin Louis was married to the 
Scottish Princess Margaret until her death in 1445. It is followed at the 
foot of the column by a drawing of the royal arms of France bearing 
three fleurs-de-lis (see Chapter 10b, p.164). Cf below at Corpus MS 


fo.370v for further interest in the pedigree of the royal house of France — 


along with that of England. At the foot of this page also Is a damaged 
picture of a monk writing at a desk, which is probably intended asa 
portrait of Bower as the author (see Chapter 10b, pp. 166-8). 


Another fragmentary page on which two items have been entered by 
the text-hand in rough-work fashion, in different sizes and styles of 
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writing, and scattered across the page irregularly without headings. 
Full texts of these two items in reverse order have been copied into 
MS R only at fo.20, from which a text of the second one here (b) has 
been printed in Chron. Picts-Scots, 330-1 under the title “Tract on the 
Scots, before 1437’ (where in the introduction p.lxix no explanation of 
this suggested date is offered). 

(a) A dated list of fifteen battles in which the Scots were involved with 
brief comments, from the battle of Spott or Dunbar in 1296 (see 
above Vol.6, 73) to the battle of Humbleton in 1402 (Vol.8, 45-49). 
This simple summary drawn from the Scotichronicon is not printed 
here. | 

(b) A short tract partly in prose and partly in 29 lines of verse on the 
origins of the Scots. A few of the lines of verse correspond with lines 
in the so-called 12c ‘Metrical prophecy’ (Chron. Picts-Scots, 117-18), 
and rather more correspond with lines in “The Scottish poem’ of the 
Liber Extravagans (see Chapter 6, notes for I1.115-28). The sequence 
of the lines here is less orderly than in the version in MSR. 

The whole page in MS C (where only perhaps one-third of the 
original text survives) has the appearance of a collection of notes 
put together either from the Scotichronicon or from some of the 
same sources that were used by Bower for that work (cf. above 
Vol.1, 352, note at 11.9-11). For the copy in MS R there was a 
measure of re-organisation and tidying up. The contents of this 
page are not printed here. | 


A full-page genealogical tree of the inter-related Scottish and 
English royal families, with in the middle a drawing of an armorial 
shield with the arms of the Scottish king and King Edward the 
Confessor (see Chapter 10b, p.164). In MS C only about one-third of 
the page survives, but it is found complete (with some variations and 
without the shield of arms) in MS R fo.26v, MS D fo.435, MS H 
fo.276v, and in revised format in MS E fo.345. It is printed from MS 
H in Hearne, v, opposite p.1560. In MS C the table begins with King 
Malcolm Canmore and his wife St Margaret, and ends with King 
James II as rex modernus and his six sisters. The names of the eldest 
two, Margaret and Elizabeth (married in 1436 and 1442 respec- 
tively), have been lost; the names of Eleanor (married 1449) and 
Mary (married 1444) have notes of their married status included in 
the text-hand; the names of Joan and Annabel (who were probably 
married only in the later 1450s) are written in the text-hand, but orig- 
inally with no notes on their marriages — such notes have been added 
in a later hand, probably that of Gilbert de Hay (see Chapter 5, 
pp.50-51). These additions were made after MS R was copied. In 
both MS C and MS R therefore it is the situation after Eleanor’s mar- 
riage in 1449 that is delineated. 


fo.2v 


— fos.3-7v 


fos.8-9 


fos.9v-10 
fos. 10v-12v 


fo.12 
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See below Liber Extravagans, ‘Supplementary Book’ (Chapter 6). 


List of popes from Peter to Eugenius IV (1431-47) in text-hand, 
with Nicholas V (1447-55) added in same hand. Names of later 
popes have been added by five distinctive later hands (Illustration 
A, p.51). These hands can be traced throughout MS C when 


making corrections and adding marginal entries to the main text. . 


From the dates of the pontificates which each entered here, an esti- 


mate of the time when these amendments were entered on the . 


manuscript, and of their sequence, can be made (counting the text- 
hand as Hand 1). Mrs Catherine Hall, in advising on the hand- 
writing of MS C, has offered the following simple informal 
descriptions of the characteristics of each hand: Hand 2, the 
‘Untidy Man’ (in fact Gilbert de Hay — see Chapter 5), entered 
names of Calixtus II (became pope 1455) and Pius II (1458); Hand 
3, the ‘Thick Black Man’, entered name of Paul IT (1464); Hand 4, 
the ‘Angular Man’, entered names of Sixtus IV (1471) and 
Innocent VIII (1484); Hand 5 the ‘Faint Man’, entered name of 


Alexander VI (1492); Hand 6, the ‘Small Black Man’, entered 


names of Pius ITI (1503) and Julius IT (1503). 


List of emperors to Sigismund (d.1437) in text-hand, with two addi- 
tions to Maximilian I (d.1519) in Hand 6 (as identified above). 


List of titles of the cardinals, and of all the episcopal sees in the ~ 


catholic world. The following entries affect Scotland: 


In Anglia 


eeceoweeeesrerecoseseosce 


Carleonensis vel Cardonetensis [Carlisle] qui debet esse suffraganeus _ 
" episcopo Glasguensi 


eeoeoeeweeneeeeeeeseeeeece 


In Norwegia 


Archiepiscopus Nidrosiensis [Nidaros/Trondheim] hos _ habet 5 


suffraganeos: 


eoweerereccocecoevneecsesece 
eeoeeneeneseceececoce 


weeeeceecovreeseosecons 


‘est sub Archiepiscopo Sanctiandree’; 
om. D,B,H,E 
b CRDBHE 


a_R; corrected from Orcadenensis C, and then 
the entry corrected by a hand of ca 1472, 
moving this see to be included among the 
Scottish sees that follow with these words: 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 
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In Scocia 


Sanctiandree [St Andrews] <archiepiscopus hos habet suffraganeos‘> 
Glasguensis [Glasgow] 

Duncaldensis [Dunkeld] 

Dunblanensis [Dunblane] 

Abirdonensis [Aberdeen] 

Brechinensis [Brechin] 

Moraviensis [Moray] 

Rossensis [Ross]? 

Cathenensis [Caithness] 

Ergadiensis [Argyll] 

Candide Case [Whithorn] 

Sodorensis sive Mannie [Sudreys or Man] 
Ymorensis sive Insularum [Lismore or The Isles] 
qui omnes sunt domini pape et exempti® 


[Abbeys, Priories, Collegiate Churches, Nunneries and Friaries 
in Scotland] 


Tabula monasteriorum Scocie 


Et primo de abbaciis et fundatoribus 


Insula I [Iona] sive Iona vel Icolmekil, cuius fundator sanctus 


Columba, nigrorum monachorum. 


Sandal [Saddell] in Kyntire Cistercti ordinis, fundator Sourle 
[Somerled] Maclerdy. 


Glenlus [Glenluce] in Galweia ordinis  Cistercii, 
Rotholandus filius Ochredi [Uthred] pater Alani de Galwey. 


fundator 


Sedes Animarum [Soulseat] id est Sawlset in Galweia ordinis 
Premonstratensis, cuius fundator Fergus pater dicti Ochredi 


_ [Uthred]. 


Dulcicordis [Sweetheart] id est New Abbai in Galweia Cistercii 
Ordinis, cuius fundatrix Dervorgilla filia Alani de Galweia neptis 
David comitis de Hontington. 


c archiepiscopus ... Suffraganeos om. R; d + Orcadenensis D,B,H.E 
added in a later hand C,D; added in text- equi... exempti added by rubricator in red ink 
hand B,H E like the headings C 


fos.13-13v 


fo.13; 


G 11,538 
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Dundranan [Dundrennan] in Galweia ordinis Cistercii, curus funda- 
tor rex David’ 


Tongland [Tongland] in Galw’ ordinis Premonstratensis, fundator 
Fergus de Galweia. , 


Sacri Nemoris [Holywood] id est Haliwod in Galw’,? cuius fundator 
Dercongal. 


Corsraguel [Crossraguel] in Carrik ordinis Cluniacensis, cuius funda- 
tor Duncanus comes de Carrik. 


Kylwynyne [Kilwinning] in Conyngham ordinis Tironensis, fundator 
Hugo Morvile filius illius <Hugonis qui fundavit Driburgh>. 


Pasletum [Paisley] in Clidisdal ordinis Cluniacensis, cuius fundator 
Walterus Stewart.’ 


Jedwod [Jedburgh] ibidem ordinis Sancti Augustini, cuius fundator 
rex sanctus David. 


Kelso [Kelso] in Tevidalia ordinis Tironensis, fundator rex David. 


Melros [Melrose] in Tevidalia ordinis Cistercii, curus fundator rex 
David. 


Driburgh [Dryburgh] in Thevidalia ordinis Premonstratensis, cuius 
fundator Hugo Morvile nepos ex sororis illtus Hugonis qui interfecit 
<sanctum> Thomam Cantuariensis. 


‘Sancte Crucis [Holyrood] in Laudonia ordinis Augustini, fundator 
“rex David. 


Neubotil [Newbattle] i in Laudonia ordinis Cistercii, cutus fundator 
rex David. 


Cambuskeneth (Cambuskennetil apud Siac ordinis Augustini, 
fundator rex David. 


Insula Misarum [Inchaffray] in Stratherne ordinis Augustini, funda- 
tor comes Gilbertus eiusdem. 


Culros [Culross] in Clackmannanschir ordinis Cistercii, cuius funda- 
tor Malcolmus comes de Fife. 


f rex David interlin. over Fergus de Galw’ g no religious order given 
del.C ‘ h_ + filius Alani de Galw’ dapiferi regis del. C 
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95 
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Dunfermelyne [Dunfermline] in Fothriff nigri monachi ordinis 


Benedicti, fundator rex sanctus David. 


Emonia Insula [Inchcolm] ordinis Augustini, fundator rex Alexander 
Fers primus. 


Londoris [Lindores] in Irneside ordinis Tironensis, fundator David 
comes de Hontyndon. 


Balmurynath [Balmerino] in Fiffe ordinis Cistercii, fundatrix 


Ermegarda regina uxor Willelmi. 


Scone [Scone] in Gowri ordinis Augustini, cuius fundator rex! 
Alexander primus. 


Cuprum [Coupar Angus] in Angus Cistercii ordinis, cuius fundator 
rex Malcolmus Virgo. 


Abirbroth [Arbroath] in Angus ordinis Tironensis, cuius fundator rex 
Willelmus. 


Deer [Deer] in Buchania ordinis Cistercii, cuius fundator Willelmus 
Comyn comes de Buchan. 


Kinlos [Kinloss] in Moravia ordinis Cistercii, cuius fundator rex 
David sanctus. 


Ferne [Fearn] in Ross’ ordinis Premonstratensis/, cuius fundator 
Ferqwhar comes Rossensis. 


Holme [Holm Cultram] in Cumbria cuius fundator sanctus David 
ordinis Cistercii.* 


Fundavit eciam duo monasteria apud Novum Castrum [Newcastle], 
unum nigrorum monachorum, et aliud Premonstratensis ordinis. 


Summa xxxii 
Monasteria priorat-[uum Scocie et de eorum]! fundatoribus 
Dunelmia [Durham] id est Du-[ram nigri monachi}! ordinis Benedicti 
cuius fund-[ator rex Scocie MJalcolmus’ Canremo- -[re vir sancte]! 


Margarite. 


i + David sanctus del. C k + Summa abbaciarum xxxii del.C 


Jj interlin. over Cistercii del. C Ll D;lacc 


G 11,539 


fo. 13; 
G 11,539 
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Karlele [Carlisle] Matildis [regina]/ Anglie filia dicti Mal-[colmi 
funda-]trix,’ ordinis Sancti Augustini. 100 


Ornesay [Oronsay] in Insulis ordinis S[ancti Augustini],! cuius ee 
tor Sanctus Columba. , 


Ardcatan [Ardchattan] in Lorn ordinis Vallis Caulium, cuius funda- 
tor Duncanus MacCowle [McDougall]. 


Candide Case [Whithorn] in Galw’ ordinis Premonstratensis, cuius 105 
fundator Fergus de Galwey. 


Insula Sancte Marie [St Mary’s Isle] in Galweia ordinis Sancti . 
Augustini, cella Sancte Crucis in Edinburgh. 


Mawchlyne [Mauchline] in 1 Conyngham ordinis Cistercii, cella de 
Malros. — 110 


Lesmahago [Lesmahagow] in Clyddisdal ordinis Tironensis, cella de 
Kelso. 


Coldyngham [Coldingham] in le Mers nigri monachi ordinis | 
Benedicti, cella de Dunfermelyne. | 


Insula Sancti Colmoci [Inchmahome] ordinis Augustini in Menteth, 115 
cuius fundator Murdacus comes eiusdem. | 


Sanctiandr’ [St Andrews] in Fiffe ordinis AMEUSHND:< cuius fundator 
Alexander Fers rex. 


~ Maii [May] in Insula ordinis Augustini, cella Sanctiand’. 
Insula de Levin [Loch Leven Isle] ordinis Augustini, cellaeiusdem. 120 


Wrqwhart fUvguhare in Moravia nigri monachi ordinis Benedict, 
cella de Dunfermelyne. 


Restinot [Restenneth] in Angusia ordinis Augustini, cella de Jedwod. 
Blantir [Blantyre] in Cliddisdal, cella etusdem. 
Canabi [Canobie] in...” | | 15 


m_ rest of entry blank CD; + cella de Jedwod 


Ll D;lacc 
“ R; + cella e1usdem E 
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Fivy [Fyvie] in Buchan ordinis Tironensis, cella de Abirbroth. 


Bewlyn [Beauly] in Ross’ ordinis Vallis Caulium, cuius fundator 
Johannes Biset. 3 


<Scarynch [Carinish] in Lewis, ce-[lla}" de Insula Miss-[arum].”> 


130 Pluscardin [Pluscarden] in Moravia Vallis Caulium, cuius fundator 
rex Alexander ii". 


Munymusk [Monymusk] in Mar ordinis Ausueink <cuius fundator 
episcopus Sancti Andr’>. 


Strathfolan [Strathfillan] ibidem ordinis Augustin i de [Insula] 
135 Missarum. 


Lochtay [Loch Tay] ibidem ordinis Augustini, cella de Scona. 


<Cartusi [Carthusians] apud Perth [ordinis Benedicti, cuius fundator 
rex Jacobus primus].”> 


Summa prioratuum xxv’ode quibus conventuales Xi, ceteri celle . 
140 Prefecture sive prepositure 


Abirnethy [Abernethy] quam fundavit Garnarch [Garnard] rex filius 
MacDonach Pictus. 


Sanctiandr’ [St Andrews] quam fundavit Constantinus ij rex 
Scotorum. 


145 Bothvil et Lenclodan [Bothwell and Lincluden] quas fundavit 
Archibaldus primus comes de Douglas. 


Dalketh [Dalkeith] quam tundavit Dominus Jacobus de Douglas 
pater. — 


Bothanis [Bothans] cuius fundator Dominus Willelmus de Haya de 


150 3ester. 


Maibole [Maybole] cuius fundator Gilbertus Kenedi miles. 


Corstorphin [Corstorphine] cuius fundator Dominus Johannes 
Forester pater. 


n D;lacC 2 0 corrected from xxiii C; xxvi R,D,B,H.E 


G ii,540 


fo. 13v; 
G 11,541 


fo.13v; 
G ii, 541 
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Carnewith [Carnwath] cuius fundator Dominus Thomas Summyrvil 
elusdem. 


Methfan [Methven] Walterus Stewart comes Atholie. 


Dunbar [Dunbar] Georgius de Dunbar pater comes Marchie. 


~ Kilmwne [Kilmun] in Cowal cuius fundator Dominus Duncanus 


Cambel de Lawchaw eodem anno [14]43. 

Fowlis [Foulis] cuius fundator Andreas Gray eiusdem. 

Drylton [Dirleton] cuius fundator Walterus de Haliburton miles anno 
domini m° cccc°® xliiii°. Hic constituit prepositum, sed nichil factum 


ad propositum. 


Dominus Walterus de Sancto Claro comes Orchadii est in fabricando 
sumptuosam structuram apud Roslin [Roslin] et ad propositum. 


Similiter Dominus Alexander Home apud Dunglas [Dunglass].? 
Monasteria monialium 


Insula Iona [Iona] ordinis Sancti Augustini, que ferunt rochetam, 
cuius fundator sanctus Columba. 


South Berwik [Berwick] ordinis Benedicti nigre, quas fundavit rex 
David sanctus. 


155 


160 


165 


170 


North Berwik [North Berwick] ordinis Cistercii, quas? fundavit | 


* Malcolmus comes de Fiffe. | 


Eglez [Eccles] in le Mers, quas fundavit comitissa Marchie, <ordinis 
Cisterci>. 


Caldstrem [Coldstream] in le Mers, quas fundavit Cospatricius comes 
Marchie, <ordinis Cistercii>. 


Hadington [Haddington] in Laudonia, quas fundavit Ada comitissa 
uxor Henrici de Hontyndon, ordinis Cistercii. 


Sancti Bothani [St Bathans] in Lamermor ordinis Cistercii, quas fun- 
ditur per Eufemiam comitissam Marchie. 


p Kilmwne... Dunglas added on severallater g + id del.C 
occasions C 
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Manuel [Manuel] in Strivelynshire ordinis Cistercii, quas fundavit rex 
Malcolmus Virgo. 


Elqwho [Elcho] in Strathern ordinis Cistercii, quas fundavit David 
Lyndesey. 


Gulyne [Gullane] in Laudonia, cella de Sowth Berwik. 


Lynclowdan [Lincluden], dum essent, moniales erant nigre, ordinis 
Cistercii, quarum fundator erat Utredus pater Rotholandi fundatoris 
de Glenlus. 


Trefontanez [Trefontains] in Lamermore, cella de Sowth Berwik, que 
est nunc’monasterii de Driburgh. 


Elbotil [Eldbotle], cella de Sowth Berwik. 


Moniales apud Novum Castrum [Newcastle], fundate per sanctum 
David regem Scotorum.’ 


[Fratres]' 
[Jacobiti]' predicatores Trinitatis 
[Wigton [Wigtown] Fale [Fail] 
Are [Ayr] Howston [Houston] 
Glasgw [Glasgow] Peblez [Peebles] 
Strivelyne [Stirling] Ketnes [Kettins] 
Edynburgh [Edinburgh] Aberden [Aberdeen] 
Perth [Perth] Crennach [?] 
Cuprum in] Fife [Cupar] Scotlandis Well [Scotlandwell] 
[Aber-]den’ [Aberdeen] 


[El-]gyne]’ [Elgin] 
Invernes [Inverness] 
Monros [Montrose] 
Sanctiandr’ [St Andrews] 


Templare sive Hospitale 
Sancti Johannis 
Torfechyn [Torphichen] 


Bethlemiti 
Minores Sancti Germani [St Germains] 
Berwik [Berwick] | 
Roxburgh [Roxburgh] Carthusie 
Dumfress [Dumfries] Perth [Perth] 
Lanark [Lanark] 
[continued] 
r  +suntdel.C t Dj lac.C 


s Moniales ... Scotorum added later C 


G 11,542 


fo. 13v; 
G ii,540 


fos. 13v-14 


fo.13v; 
G ii,541 


fo.13v; 
Gu, 541 
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Hadyngton’ [Haddington] — [A]nthonini' 
Inverkethin [Inverkeithing] Leth [Leith] 
Dunde [Dundee] 
Sanctiandr™ [St Andrews] Nullius ordinis 
Soltre [Soutra]” 
Carmelite 
Lufno [Luffness] 
Lythqw [Linlithgow] 
Tulilum [Tullilum] 
Abirden [Aberdeen] 
Qwhenisferi [South Queensferry] 
Irwin [Irvine] 
Inverbervy [Inverbervie] 
Bawmphe [Banff] 
[Officia laicorum|” 
Comitatus Scocie 
Catnes [Caithness] Gowri [Gowrie] 
Sotherland [Sutherland] Fiffe [Fife] 
Ross [Ross] Marche [March] 
Moravia [Moray] Athole [Atholl] 
Buchan [Buchan] Strathern [Strathearn] 
Garviach [Garioch] Menteth [Menteith] 
Garmoran [Garmoran] Levenax [Lennox] 
Mar [Mar] Wigton [Wigtown] 
Mernis [Mearns] Douglas [Douglas] 
Angus [Angus] Carrik [Carrick] 
s Crawford [Crawford] 
Avendale [Avondale] creatus est anno etc. [14]37 
Owrmonth [Ormond] anno etc. [14]45 
Eodem anno dominus de Gordon effectus est 
comes de Huntle [Huntly}* 
Ducatus Scocie 
Rothsaia [Rothesay] 
Albania [Albany] 
Ross” [Ross] 


Montis Rosarum” [Montrose] 


u—_—- + Perth interlin.H w D;lacC 
vy Templare ... Soltre in second column x Avendale ... Huntle added later C 
om.E an y added later C; om.R,D,B,H 
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Vicecomitatus Scocie fo.14; 
G 11,542 
Berwik [Berwick] Lowthiane [Lothian] 
Roxburgh [Roxburgh] Clakmanane [Clackmannan] 
Selkyrk [Selkirk] Kynros [Kinross] 
Twedal [Tweeddale] Fyffe [Fife] 
Drumfrese [Dumfries] Perth [Perth] 
Nytysdal [Nithsdale] Anegus [Angus] 
Wigton [Wigtown] Mernez [Mearns] 
Are [Ayr] Abirden’ [Aberdeen] 
Lanark [Lanark] Bawmffe [Banff] 
Dunbretan [Dunbarton] Fores [Forres] 
Strivelyne [Stirling] Invernes [Inverness] 
Domini de parliamento preter duces et comites fo.14; 
G 11,542 


Haye constabularius Scocie’ Anno etc. xxxiill creatus est etc. 


Keth marscallus Scocie dominus de Borthwik 
Dalketh Anno etc. xlv creati sunt etc. 
Lorne domini de Creighton 
Graham Abirnethi 
Haliburton Glammez 
Synklare panitarius etc. Seton 
Cambel Lessli de Levyn 
Somervile Hamylton 
Montegomorry Lyndesey de Biris 

Gray de Fowlez*? 


Blank, not counting two leaves (after fo.14v and before fo.19) which fos.14v-18v 
are NoW missing. 


See Chapter 5. fos.19-19v 


Blank. | fos.20-20v 


Notes 
pp.22-31 


2. Carlisle: a curious throwback to the period before 1133, when the diocese 
of Carlisle in the province of York was detached from the old diocese of 
Glasgow for the part of the old kingdom of Strathclyde or Cumbria which 
was by then politically part of England (Series Episcoporum, V1, i, 50-52, 54- 
56). The source here must surely be a copy of this list of bishoprics kept in 
Scotland rather than in the archives at Rome. | 


z + Santclar panetarius in marginC;om.D aa Anno etc. xxxiiii ... Fowlez added later C 
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10. archiepiscopus ... suffraganeos: the change of status of St Andrews from 
a bishopric to an archbishopric must have been entered in MSS C and D after 
it was authorized on 17 August 1472 (cf.Watt, Fasti, 289) and before MS B 
was copied in 1481. Cf. also above 1.7 for change regarding Orkney at the 
same time. 


11. Glasgow: the copy of this list in MS E (written 1510) takes no account of 
the erection of Glasgow into an ecclesiastical province in 1492 (Watt, Fasti, 
14). : 


21. Sudreys: this diocese is listed also above in the province of Nidaros/ 
Trondheim, which was in the 1440s still its formal status; but by 1472 it was to 
be sufficently absorbed by the Scottish church for it then to be recognized as 
belonging to the province of St Andrews (Watt, Fasti, 197). 


22. Lismore or The Isles: “The Isles’ is wrongly listed here as an alternative 
name for ‘Lismore’ (or ‘Argyll’); it was in fact an alternative name for 
“Sudreys or Man’. 


27. de... fundatoribus: modern scholarship does not agree with all the state- 
ments that follow here about the founders of abbeys and priories (see MRHS, 
passim). Only a few comments are offered here. 


45. Dercongal: this is an alternative name for the monastery at Holywood, 
rather than the name of the founder. Not all the other statements in this list 
about founders are accurate. 


52. Jedwod ibidem: Jedburgh in fact lay in Teviotdale rather than 
Clydesdale. 


55,57. TevidalialThevidalia: Melrose and Dryburgh in fact lay in Tweeddale 
rather than Teviotdale. 


92. Newcastle: these two foundations in England cannot now be traced. 


94. Summa xxxii: neither this total for the number of abbacies mentioned, 
nor that for priories below, is an accurate summation. 


96. Durham: for King Malcolm III’s share in the foundation of Durham 
_ cathedral priory in 1093, see above V c.25, I1.3-6. 


99. Carlisle: for Queen Matilda’s supposed share in_ establishing 
Augustinian canons at Carlisle, see above V c.39, 11.23-24. In fact she died in 
1118 before the likely foundation date 1123. 


129. Carinish: apparently the place in North Uist (not Lewis) where 
Inchaffray Abbey held a church and some land (Inchaffray Chrs., xlvii-viii); it 
is not generally recognised as having been itself a religious house (cf. MRHS, 
passim). 

134, 136. Strathfillan, Loch Tay: these places are in Perthshire, not Mar. 
141. Abernethy: see above IV c.12. 

143. St Andrews: see above IV c.25. 


193. Newcastle: King David endowed nuns at Newcastle with some land, 
but is not otherwise regarded as the founder of this house (D.Knowles and 
R.N.Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses England and Wales [London, 
1953], 215); cf. above V c.21, I1.48-50. 
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196. Jacobiti predicatores: the Dominican friars in France were called | 
Jacobins from the fact that their first house in the north of France was estab- 
lished in Paris in 1218 in the rue St.-Jacques (ODCC, 721); the heading here 
suggests that it is likely that the Scottish Dominicans maintained links with 
that particular house of their order. 


249. Ross: this dukedom was created in January 1488 for a son of King 
James III (HBC, 519). 


250. Montrose: this dukedom was created in May 1488 for David earl of 
Crawford (HBC, 515). 


251-74. The two lists found on fo.14 of the prelims of MS C are omitted in 
MS R;; but MS D follows MS C. 


f0.353v 


Chapter 4 
Additional Items in Corpus MS 


Following immediately on ‘Non Scotus est Christe cui liber non 
placet iste’ (Vol.8, 340), the Prologue to the Index, the Index itself, 
and its Colophon are all arranged in double-columns written in the 
main text-hand. The Prologue makes it clear that the Index was com- 
piled during Bower’s life-time by one of the canons of Inchcolm, who 
may or may not be the same as the scribe with the normal text-hand 
who certainly wrote it out here before MS R was copied 1447 X 1455. 
By a scribal misjudgment the Prologue on fo.353v turned out to be 
longer than he anticipated (perhaps the second paragraph was an 
addition), so that it had to be fitted awkwardly on to the page. 


[Prologue] 


7Ut enim ait? Aurelius Augustinus de Doctrina Christiana: ‘Dictor® 
vel dictator id agere debet ut non solum libenter, verum eciam intelli- 
genter audiatur.’ Ideo ad facilius inveniendam quamcumque mate- 
riam in precedenti libro Scoticronicon locatam, per quemdam 
fratrem meum amicissimum a teneris annis in disciplinatu meo edu- 
catum ac eciam in Scripturarum inquisicione et studio michi famil- 
larissimum stimulatus, et iteratis vicibus acclamatus, tandem 
importunitate e1us impulsus, condescendens, periciamque ac zelum 
ipsius ad plenum attendens, sibi familiariter injunxi, ut quod michi 
imposuerat, ipse pro me tantum facere nequaquam pretermitteret. 
Qui voluntati mee ut obediencie filius in petitis obsecundans, sub- 
sequentem tabulam studiose satis ut sequitur continuavit. 

Hec igitur tabula sequitur ordinem alphabeti ubi litere elimentares 
seriatim prout stant in alphabeto querende sunt, ut quod a studente 
queritur cicius reperiatur ubi sparsim e uno vocabulo ad aliud, vel alia 
consimilis materia pertractatur, fit remissio ut verbi gracia? conflictus 
ubi bellum, nupcie ubi conjugium, et rebellio ubi conspiracio, here- 
ticus ubi lolardus, et sic de similibus. Qui igitur scribere voluerit hanc 
tabulam non est opus scribere titulos librorum premissis de titulis 
capitulorum untuscuiusque libri, quia hic cicius invenietur materia 
uniuscuiusque libri et capitulorum libri quam in ipsis titulis libros 
precedentibus. 


a_ enlarged initial letter C c Doctor D 
b  interlin.C d+ three minims del.C 
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Translation 


As Aurelius Augustine says in his De Doctrina Christiana: ‘A speaker 
or a person dictating ought to strive not only to be heard with some 
pleasure, but also to be understood.’ Thus with a view to finding more 
easily whatever matter is included in the above Scotichronicon book, I 
have been goaded and vociferously urged on repeated occasions by 
one of my brethren who is particularly dear to me, who has been edu- 
cated from a tender age in a course of study under me, and who is my 
very close associate in searching through and study of the Scriptures. 
At length I have been constrained by his persistent request, have 
acquiesced in it, and in full appreciation of his skill and enthusiasm 
have asked him as a friend not to fail in doing for me himself just the 
task which he had imposed on me. He has fallen in with my wishes in 
what was wanted like the obedient son that he is, and has put together 
with diligence the following index. 

This index then follows the order of the alphabet, where the key 
letters are to be sought in the same order as they are found in the 
alphabet. So that a reader may quickly find what he is seeking when 
the treatment jumps from one heading to another and the headings 
are separated from each other, or when some similar material is being 
treated, there is a cross-reference, as for instance ‘conflict’ at ‘war, 
‘nuptials’ at ‘wedlock’, ‘rebellion’ at ‘conspiracy’, ‘heretic’ at 
‘Lollard’, and so on in similar cases. Thus anyone who wishes to copy 
out this index does not need to write out the rubrics of the books from 
the rubrics of the chapters of each book which have already been set 
out, for the subject matter of each book, and of the chapters of that 
book, may be more quickly located here than in the actual rubrics 
which precede the books. 


Notes 
p.35 


2-3. _... understood: quotation is based on Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana 
(CCSL edn.), IV.26.11.33-35: ‘Et in hoc igitur genere submisso isto noster 
doctor et dictor id agere debet, ut non solum intellegenter, verum etiam liben- 
ter et oboedienter audiatur.’ 


4-5. I have been goaded ... occasions: Bower (perhaps as a tired old man) is 
indicating stubborn unwillingness to have an index made, and then below 
(119-12) turns the tables on his persistent pupil and makes him do the work. 


8. searching ... Scriptures: perhaps ‘Scripturarum’ (text 1.6) means ‘writings’ 
in general, so that Bower is referring to a fellow-canon at Inchcolm who 
had been his research assistant in covering many kinds of source; but a 
more limited meaning, referring only to the Bible, is probably the more likely 
one. 


fos.353v-64 


fo.364 
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22-35. Thus anyone ... set out: Bower (or the compiler of the Index) is sug- 
gesting that in future copies of his book the copyist will need to insert the 
rubrics at the head of each chapter, but, if he copies this Index, he need not 
also compile lists of rubrics at the start of each book. In fact the Index was to 
be copied as here in MSS D, B, H and E, whilst in MS R it was placed without 
its Prologue and Colophon near the start of the MS (fos.2-14), and all these 
manuscripts also have lists of chapter rubrics at the start of each book. 


A full alphabetical Index with many cross-references. This is copied 
into all the later manuscripts of the full Scotichronicon; but it has been 
omitted from this edition in favour of a modern style of Index. 


Following last entry (‘Zelotipia’) in the index are six lines of verse in 


mixed Latin and Scots in the bottom margin of the left-hand column; 
they are apparently in the text-hand, but are too faint and rubbed to 
be legible now. There follows at the top of the next column on the 
same folio: 


Colophon] 


Quia ad honorem Dei et profectum legenc-[ium hunc]? librum 
compegi, id solum retribucionis [ex-]postulo* ut cum ad ipsum legen- 
dum susceperint, mei caritative meminerint, et pro me presbytero 
actu utinam religioso multiplicibus peccatis circumdato ad mis- 
ericordem pro nobis humanatum Deum exorent, ut perfecta omnium 
delictorum venia percepta Divini Spiritus purificatus gracia ipsum 
regem in decore celesti Jerosolim una cum ipsis laudare et conjungi 
valeam. Cui sit honor et gloria in secula sempiterna amen. 


Precor lectori Christum roget ore fideli 
ut det auctori post mortem gaudia [celi]* 


Qui legis hec pro me pie posco preca-[ria pro me]* 
Pater, offer, ave Deus, ut me liberet a [ve].” 


’DETUR AUTORI MERCES EQUATA LA-[BOR]].? 
‘Dentur autori post mortem gaudia [celi]. 


/‘EXPLICIT LIBER SCOTIC- ats sa DEO GRACIAS” 
a D;lacC c this line inserted much later, probably by 
b these two lines by text-hand in ever larger Hand 4 (see Chapter 3, p.22). See XV c.38 


book-hand inserted chapter-heading in same hand. 


Translation 


Since I have composed this book in honour of God and for the profit 
of my readers, I demand by way of recompense only that when they 
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begin to read it, they think charitably of me, and pray to God (who 
became man for our sake) to have pity on me, a priest who Is, I trust, 
an active religious while beset by many kinds of sin, so that after 
receiving complete pardon for all my failings and purification by the 


Holy Spirit I may be able with my readers to praise and be associated _ 


with the King himself in the beauty of the Heavenly Jerusalem. To 
Him be honour and glory for ever and ever, amen. 


I beg you, my reader, to ask Christ with faithful utterance 
to award the author the joys of Heaven after his death. 


I dutifully ask you who reads this on my behalf for boons [?] for myself. 
Hail, God the Father! Arrange for me to be delivered from violence. [?] 


MAY THE AUTHOR RECEIVE A REWARD THAT 
MATCHES HIS LABOUR! 


May the author receive the joys of Heaven after his death! 


THE END OF THE SCOTICHRONICON BOOK. 
THANKS BE TO GOD. 


Immediately following this ending, in MS D fo.419v and MS E 
fo.332v (but not MS C) comes a repeat of the verses in memory of 
King Robert Bruce included by Bower above Vol.6, 320, text 11.49-55. 
They are found also with a translation into Scots in 16c hands in the 
margins of MS FC 2nd foliation fo.46v and MS FF fo.156v, with in 
the latter case the heading “‘Testamentum regis R. Brois’. These verses 
and translation are printed from MS FC in Hearne, iv, 1001-2, and 
copied thence in Goodall, 11, 232. 

The remaining space in the right-hand column is filled with a later 
addition which comprises a scheme of the numerical value of letters 
in hexameters in the form: ‘A caput est numeri quincentum jungere 
debes. ccccc’, and so on for twenty-one letters of the alphabet. MS C 
has the usual lacunae, because the ends of ten of the lines have been 
eaten away. There is no title for this item, and the hand has not been 
identified. Among the other Bower manuscripts this item is copied 
into MS R only at fo.19v by its text-hand (i.e. 1447 1455). This sug- 
gests that in this case MS R was the source from which the item was 
copied into MS C. In MS R the text is complete with the title: “Hic de 
numeris significatur per unamquamque literam alphabeti.’ It is not 
clear whether MS R was copied from MS C or vice versa. 


Plague and family life 


Three pages (fos.364v-365v) which were originally at the start of a 
blank section of MS C following the end of Bower’s book have been 


fo.364 


fo.364v 


fos.364v-5 
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subsequently filled by a hand not found anywhere else in MS C with 
up to three items about the plague and one item about family life. Like 
the previous item these were all copied into MS R, though the last 
item appears also in MSS D and E. The few lacunae in MS C are all 
complete in MS R, which is written in its main text-Hand (so that it is 
again uncertain which was copied from which). Both versions have a 
gap for the same single word which presumably could not be read in 
the unknown exemplar. Both also contain a cross-reference to Book 
VII Chapter 9 of Bower’s text (where a plague in Italy in the year 680 
is mentioned). In MS R this is written in the text-hand; but in MS C it 
appears to have been inserted 1n the main text-hand of the manuscript 
as a whole after the rest had been written in a different hand. This 
other hand had therefore been at work while the main scribe of 
Bower’s book was still around. The whole text of the first three items 
is printed in D.Murray, John de Burdeus or John de Burgundia other- 
wise Sir John de Mandeville and the Pestilence (Paisley and London, 
1891), 24-33. 

(1) Under the title ‘ividenis libro quinto Ethinologiarum De 
Medicina’ comes a six-line quotation on plague from Isidore, 
Etymologies, 1v [sic], c.vi, paras.17-19 (PL 82, col.187). 

(2) Under the title ‘Aristotelis libro De Problematis...’ comes a refer- 
ence to the brief discussion on the nature of plague in The Works of 
Aristotle, vol. VII, Problemata, ed. E.S.Forster (Oxford, 1927), Book I 
(‘Problems connected with Medicine’), 859b, para.7. Besides further 
mentions of Aristotle as ‘The Philosopher’, reference is made to 
Galen and Albert (the Great) in passages that have not been identi- 
fied. There is no clue to the author of this discussion, which may well 
have already been attached to items 1 and 3 listed here before it was 
copied into the two earliest of the surviving Bower manuscripts. 

(3) The full text of a work called ‘De medicina contra pestilenciam’ by 


‘acitzen of Liége in Belgium called here John de Burdeus (though else- 


where has many alternative names such as de Burdouse, a la Barbe, of 
Burgundy, of Bordeaux). It is the shorter of two similar works associ- 
ated with this author, and was apparently composed in 1390. It is dis- 
cussed along with the author’s longer work (of which a French text is 
printed) by D.W.Singer, ‘Some Plague Tractates (Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries)’, in Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, 1x (1916), 159-214, especially 161-74, where the copies in 
the Bower MSS C and R are cited. A version in Scots occurs in the 
Kelso cartulary (Kelso Liber, ii, 448-51); it was printed by 
W.B.D.D.Turnbull in his Fragmenta Scoto-Monastica (Edinburgh, 
1842), pp.xcii-xcvi. The identity of the author has been much debated 
(e.g. DNB, xxxiv,27; BNB, xiii, cols.371-2), for he was probably also 


the author known as Sir John Mandeville, famous for a book of. 


Travels (cf. J-W.Bennett, The Rediscovery of Sir John Mandeville [New 
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York, 1954], and Mandeville’ S Travels, ed.M.C.Seymour [Oxford, 
1967)). 

(4) The full text of a spurious letter of St Bernard of Clairvaux about 
family life. It is printed without the section headings found here in PL 
182, cols.647-51. These headings and various readings of particular 
words demonstrate that this version is closer to (but not identical 
with) a copy of this letter in a 15c manuscript containing a miscellany 
of items which belonged to Arbroath abbey and is now in the 
Wolfenbiittel Ducal Library in Germany (Cod. Helmst.1006, fos.2v- 
5; microfilm copy in St Andrews University Library; see notes on this 
manuscript in Copiale Prioratus Sanctiandree, ed. J.H.Baxter 
(Oxford, 1930], xiv-xv). It is not associated here with any particular 
part of Bower’s main text. , 


Blank. 
See Chapter 5 for Items by Gilbert de Hay 


Notes on the succession to the earldoms of Orkney and 
Caithness 


These form one paragraph of twenty lines in the text-hand at top of 
the folio. Only two of the lines at most are complete, with lacunae at 
the right-hand ends of the other lines. But since this item is not copied 
into any of the other MSS of the Bower corpus, restoration of the lost 
words has to be sought elsewhere. 

This text summarizes part of the much longer document published 
in two versions as ‘Diploma of Thomas, bishop of Orkney and 
Zetland, and the chapter of Kirkwall, addressed to Eric king of 
Norway, respecting the genealogy of William Saint Clair, earl of 
Orkney’, in The Bannatyne Miscellany, iii (Bannatyne Club, 1855), 
61-88, especially 77-81. One version is dated 1 June 1440, and is avail- 
able in a translation from the Latin into Scots made in 1554 that was 
inserted at the end of a manuscript otherwise devoted to the literary 
works of Gilbert de Hay, q.v., written towards the end of the 15c 


(N.R.Ker, Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries, 1 [Oxford, 


1977], 1-2); the other version is dated 1 May 1443, and was copied 
towards the end of the 15c into the Panmure Codex, a manuscript 
containing a collection of pieces about Norwegian and Scottish 
history now belonging to the earl of Dalhousie at Brechin Castle. 
These texts are not identical, the earlier one having some passages 
omitted from the later one. Exemplars of either or both could have 
been available to Bower’s scribe in the later 1440s or early 1450s when 
he entered these Notes at the top of a blank page towards the end of 


-MS C; but his summary is on the whole nearer to the version of 1443 


fos.365-5v 


fos.365v-9 


fos.370, 
369v 


fo.370 
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than to that of 1440. Exceptionally therefore the editorial readings 
printed here within square brackets at gaps in the text of MS C are 
not taken from other MSS of the Bower corpus, but are suggestions | 
taken from this printed Latin source. 


Notandum quod comes Orchadie solet antiquitus esse comes 
Katanesie. | -}* fuit Rollandus fundator et dotator ecclesie Sancti 
Magni martyris cathedralis in [civitate Kirkwaw. Cui successit] frater 
elus Hericus. Cui Haraldus. Cui Johannes filrus eius. Cui Magnus 11, a 
quo Alexander [Scotorum rex] cepit comitatum de Sothirland.? Cui 5 
successit comes Gilbertus Secundus eius filrus qui [gavisus est] comi- 
tatibus Orchadie et Cathanesie in Scocia. Qui quidem Gilbertus ii 
procreavit comitem Magnum [Tercium] et quandam filiam Matildem 
nomine. Iste comes Magnus filius Gilberti 11 genuit comitem Magnum 

lii1 et Johannem. Et iste Magnus comes obiit sine prole. Cui successit 10 
frater e1us antedictus, qui genuit Magnum comitem quintum. Cui jure 
successionis linealiter successit dominus Malisius comes de Strathern 

ad utrosque comitatus Orchadie et Katnes. Hic Malisius primo 
desponsavit filiam comitis de Menteith in Scocia, et ex ea genuit filiam 
nomine Matildem, quam duxit in uxorem Welandus de Ard. De [ea] 15 
suscepit filtum Alexandrum de Ard, qui vendidit et alienavit comita- | 
tum de Katnes. Qui Alexander [finaliter de-|cessit sine herede de 
corpore suo procreato. Unde notandum est quod post mortem 
Matildis [ ],? vir e1us comes Malisius desponsavit filam Hugonis 
comitis de Ross et [de ea procreavit] ii1i filias, sic quod possessiones 20 
elus erant divise inter natas. Quarum prima de-[sponsata erat cum] - 
domino Willelmo de Sancto Claro panitario domini regis Scocie. Ex 
qua genuit Henricum qui de-[sponsavit Jonetam] filiam domini 
Walteri de Haliburton de Drilton. De qua Henricum ii. Qui [in 
uxorem habuit] [ |‘ filiam filie antedicti regis Roberti ii.? De qua -25 
Willelmum comitem Orchadie. Secunda filia secunde [uxoris] copu- 
latur matrimonio nobili militi Hervisil de Swecia, de quibus fructibus 
[gavisus est]. Tercia filia comitis Malisii copulatur Gothredo Sper, qui 
genuit [Malisium Sper militem] mortuum sine herede de se genito. 


a d__ this king not in fact mentioned previously in 

b + Cui Magno comiti secundo successit this summary, but is mentioned (‘Diploma’, 
comes Gilbertus primus (‘Diploma’, 77). _ 79) in connection with Alexander de Ard 

c name erased here C | above. : 


lac. for several words here C 


Translation 


Note that the earl of Orkney was accustomed from ancient times to 
be [also] earl of Caithness. [... the earl] was Rognvald [III], who 
founded and endowed the cathedral church of St Magnus the Martyr | 
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in the city of Kirkwall. He was succeeded by his brother Erik [?]; who 
was succeeded by Harald [II]; who was succeeded by his son John; 
who was succeeded by Magnus IJ, from whom Alexander [IT] king of 
Scots seized the earldom of Sutherland. He was succeeded by his son 
Gilbert I] who enjoyed the earldoms of Orkney and Caithness in 
Scotland. This Gilbert II indeed fathered Earl Magnus III and a 
daughter called Matilda. This Earl Magnus son of Gilbert II fathered 
Earl Magnus IV and John. And this Earl Magnus died childless. His 
aforementioned brother succeeded, and fathered Earl Magnus V. His 
successor by right of lineal descent was Sir Malise earl of Strathearn 
in both earldoms of Orkney and Caithness. This Malise married 
firstly a daughter of the earl of Menteith in Scotland, and by her 
fathered a daughter called Matilda, whom Weland de Ard took as his 
wife. By her he fathered a son Alexander de Ard, who sold and alien- 
ated the earldom of Caithness. This Alexander in the end died 
without fathering an heir from his body. Then note that after the 
death of Matilda’s [mother], her husband Earl Malise married a 
daughter of Hugh earl of Ross and fathered by her four daughters, so 
that his possessions were divided among the daughters. The first of 
them [Isabella] was married to Sir William de Sinclair the pantler of 
the lord king of Scotland. By her he fathered Henry, who married 
Jean, a daughter of Sir Walter de Haliburton of Dirleton. By her he 
fathered Henry II, who took as his wife [Egidia] a grand-daughter of 
the aforesaid King Robert II. By her he fathered William earl of 
Orkney. The second daughter [ ] of the second wife [of Earl Malise] 
was married to the noble knight Erngis] of Sweden, who enjoyed 
some of the fruits. The third daughter [ ] of Earl Malise was married 
to Guttorm Sperra, who fathered the knight Malise Sperra, who died 
without fathering an heir. 


Notes 
pp.40-41 


It has been argued (B.E.Crawford, “The fifteenth-century “Genealogy of the 
earls of Orkney” and its reflection of the contemporary political and cultural 
situation in the earldom’, Mediaeval Scandinavia, xx [1977], 156-78, espe- 
cially 158) that the contents of the ‘Diploma’ as a whole were relevant to the 
period 1420-34, when William de Sinclair of Roslin MLO was claiming the 
earldom of Orkney at the court of the king of Denmark and Norway. Dr 
Crawford suggests further now that-in the later 1440s or early 1450s the 
reason for inserting this aide-memoire on a blank page at the end of MS C was 
possibly connected with Earl William’s aim to secure the earldom of 
Caithness as well. This earldom, which had been vacant since the forfeiture of 
Earl Walter Stewart in 1437, was held briefly by George Crichton 1452-4, 


before being in the end granted to William on 28 Aug. 1455 (HBC, 504). 
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There is emphasis here on how the earls of Orkney before the introduction of 
the Sinclair line in 1379 had regularly held the two earldoms together. 

The genealogical details provided here can be compared with the different 
modern accounts that are available e.g. G.E.Cockayne, The Complete 
Peerage, ed. V.Gibbs and others, (London 1910-59), x, appendix A, pp.3-31, 
‘Norse predecessors of the earls of Orkney’; HBC, 503-4, 517; 
W.P.L.Thomson, History of Orkney (Edinburgh, 1987), 56, 94. Dr Crawford 
has helpfully advised on the following details (references are to the lines of 
the English translation): 


1-2. ... Caithness: this introduction is unique to this summary. 


2. [... the earl]: the words missing here may or may not have referred to the 
deaths of St Magnus in 1116 and/or Earl Hakon ca 1123 (see “Dilploma text). 


2. Rognvald: earl of Orkney 1136-58. 
4. Erik: not listed in modern genealogies. - 


7. earldom of Sutherland: this earldom was erected by the Scottish king 
sometime after 10 Oct. 1237 (Moray Registrum, 133, no.121) and presumably 
(on this evidence) before the death of Magnus II in 1239 (cf. discussion in 
B.E.Crawford, ‘The earldom of Caithness and the kingdom of Scotland, 
1150-1266’, in Essays on the Nobility of Medieval Scotland, ed. K.J.Stringer 
[Edinburgh, 1985], 25-43, especially 32- 33). The omission here of any entry 
for an Earl Gilbert I, such as appears in both versions of the ‘Diploma’, 


perhaps implies that Bower or his scribe was making a correction, for there 


was apparently only one Earl Gilbert at this time. 


13. Malise earl of Strathearn: held this earldom 1323 x 1329 — 1344 (SP, 
Vili, 252-4). 


17-18. Alexander de Ard... Caines David Stewart, a son of King Robert 


II, was created earl of Strathearn in Mar. 1371, and then earl of Caithness as 
well Nov.1375 X Dec. 1377 (HBC, 521, 503). The Caithness earldom was to 
remain with the Stewart family until 1437 (see above). 


23-24. Sir William de Sinclair ... Scotland: the grandson of the Henry de. 
» Sinclair of Roslin (SP, vi, 565-8) who was one of the barons listed in the 


‘Declaration of Arbroath’, and wrongly described in some draft texts of that 
document as pantler of Scotland (see above Vol.7, pp.5, 169); in revising MS 
C for the exemplar of MS CA Bower seems to have had his scribe add the title 
of this office to the names of William’s grandson Henry and great-grandson 
William (see above Vol.7, p.412, and Vol.8, p.248); this error already thus per- 
petuated in the Bower MSS was here uniquely attached to the name of Sir 
Wiliam de Sinclair also. 


24. Henry: created earl of Orkney 2 Aug. 1379 (HBC, 517). 


26. Henry II: see above Vol.7; p.413, and Vol.8, pp.61, 83, 117. It is curious 
that the scribe here omitted the name of this wife, which is clearly given in 
both the Latin and Scots versions. 


27. aforesaid King Robert IT: ‘antedicti’ (text 1. 25) must have been copied 
from an exemplar that lies behind the Latin version of the ‘Diploma’; since it 
is misleading here (for King Robert has not been mentiond previously), it 
proves that the scribe here is summarizing from an exemplar of the longer 
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text, i.e. it is not a case of this passage being composed for MS C and then 
incorporated in a longer text. 

27-28. William earl of Orkney: invested with this earldom by king: of 
Denmark/Norway 9 Aug. 1434, but had perhaps been recognized as earl by 
King James I of Scotland as early as 1425 (see above Vol.8, pp.245, 249). 


Notes on French royal genealogy 


In the text-hand these accompany (and are arranged around) a 
genealogical table from St Louis to Louis the eldest son of King 
Charles VII (whose wife Margaret daughter of James I king of Scots 
is apparently still alive i.e. x 1445) on the one hand, and to Henry VI 
king of England (in the year 1442 when he was aged 20) on the other 


(see Chapter 10b, p.164). These notes appear to have been made while 


MS C was being composed, and copied probably for reference pur- 
poses on a blank page at the end of the last section of the manuscript. 
They were subsequently se into MS R fo.27, MS D fo.436, and 
MS E fo.346. 


[Ad evidenciam juris successionis in regno Francie,]* pro quo iste pedi- 
gradulus figuratur, est sciendum [quod in dicto regno non succedit 
femina,]* neque masculus descendens per lineam femineam. [Ex quo 
sequitur quod rex Anglie Eadwardus de]* Windesor filius Isabelle, filie 
regis [Francie Philippi inferius designati,]* non debuit in regno Francie 
succedere. [Secundo sciendum est quod in suc-]cessione’ dicti regni 
Francie [habet locum jus representacionis, quo]? jure nepos et filtus fil 
ex-[cludit fratrem defuncti.]* Ex quo sequitur quod si in regno Francie 
succederet masculus descendens per lineam femineam, Carolus rex 
Navarri successisset Ludovico Utin regi avo suo et non Philippus 
Longus rex frater e1us. Qui tamen successit de jure illo sib1. Tum quia 
Karolus ille rex Navarri, licet esset nepos dicti Ludovici Utin regis, 
descendebat tamen per lineam femineam que? in dicto regno succedere 
non potest; tum quia representabat [matrem]* que ut prefertur succe- 
dere non poterat. Sic nec‘ ipse filius eius. [Ideo successit]* rex Philippus 
frater e1usdem Ludovici Utin regis. Eodem modo dicendum [est de 
Ludovico comite]* Flandree respectu Caroli Pulchri; et hoc eodem 
jure Karoli [Pulchri successit Philippus]* de Valesio, filius Karoli 
comitis Valesii, qui fuit nepos Sancti Lu-[dovici. Et qui Karolus]? fuit 
secundogenitus Philippi primi hic discripti, et frater germanus Philippi 
secundi [hic eciam discripti. Qui Philippus]* rex filius dicti Karoli 
comitis attingebat Karolo [Pulchro regis in secundo gradu]* consan- 
guinitatis et per lineam masculinam, et non Ead-[wardus Wyndesor 
rex]* Anglie, qui descendit per lineam femineam, Ergo etc. 


a D;lacC Cc CRD; om.E 
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Translation 


To clarify the right of succession to the kingdom of France (for which 
this pedigree has been drawn up), it needs to be understood that in the 
said kingdom a woman does not succeed, nor does a male who is a 
descendant through the female line. From this it follows that Edward of 
Windsor the king of England, as a son of Isabella the daughter of 
Philip [IV] king of France (who is mentioned below), had no right to 
succeed to the kingdom of France. Secondly it should be understood 
that in the [right of] succession to the said kingdom of France the right 
of representation has a place, by which right a grandson and son of a 
son of a dead king cuts out a brother. From this it follows that if in the 
kingdom of France a male descendant in the female line were to 
succeed, Charles [IT] king of Navarre would have succeeded King Louis 
the Quarrelsome his grandfather, and not King Philip [V] the Tall his 


brother. Nevertheless Philip succeeded Louis by that right. On the one 


hand because that Charles king of Navarre although a grandson of the 
said King Louis the Quarrelsome, yet was a descendant in the female 
line, this meant that he could not succeed to the kingdom; on the other 
hand because he represented his mother, this meant (as has been said) 


that he could not succeed. Likewise neither could his son. Therefore: 


Philip the brother of the same King Louis the Quarrelsome succeeded 
as king. The same needs to be said about Louis [III] count of Flanders 
with regard to Charles [IV] the Fair; and Philip [VI] de Valois, son of 


Charles count of Valois (who was a grandson of St Louis), succeeded 


to this same right of Charles the Fair. And this Charles [count of 
Valois] was the second child of the first Philip [IIT] mentioned here, and 
a full brother of the second Philip [IV], who is also mentioned here. 
This King Philip [VI] the son of the said Count Charles was related to 
King Charles [IV] the Fair in the second degree of consanguinity 
through the male line, as Edward Windsor king of England was not, for 


_ he descended through the female line. Therefore etc. 


Notes 
«p44 


For relevant genealogical tables see Isenburg, Stammtafeln, ii, nos.15 (kings 
of France), 44 (kings of Navarre), and 10 (counts of Flanders). 


8-9. right of representation: where the son of an elder son deceased succeeds 
to his grandfather in preference to the latter’s immediate issue (OED). 


12. Charles [IT| king of Navarre: son of Joanna daughter of King Louis X 
by her marriage to Philip king of Navarre. 


21. Louis [IIT count of Flanders: Louis de Maele son of Margaret daughter 
of King Philip V by her marriage to Louis II count of Flanders. 
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25. Philip [IIT| mentioned here: in fact included in the genealogical table, but 
not in this discussion of it. 


28. second degree of consanguinity: 1.e. they were first cousins, their fathers 
having been brothers. 


In a space in the middle of this genealogical table the following notes 
have been added, the first and second sentences 1n ordinary ink but at 
diferent times, and the third sentence in red ink such as the rubricator 
used. The first sentence only was copied into MS D, but none of them 
into any other manuscript: 


[Annals] 


de Kirkaldi abbas? de Dunf”, et in die Sancti Bricii electus est 
Ricardus Bron¢ sacrista. 

Anno sequenti obiit dominus Willelmus Broun magister in theologia 
monachus de Dunf’ in festo Sancti Calixti. 

Anno m?° ccc xlix in vigilia Nativitatis Domini obiit dominus Walterus 
Blow]makar? abbas Insule Sancti [Columb-]e? qui scripsit hunc librum. 


a erroneous repetition C; om.D cD; initial only C 
b  abbatis D d lacC 
Translation 


On the last day of October [14-]44 sir Andrew de Kirkcaldy abbot of 
Dunfermline died; and on St Brice’s Day [13 November] the sacrist 
Richard ‘Bron’ was elected. 
In the following year sir William Brown master of theology and 
monk of Dunfermline died on the Feast of St Calixtus [14 October]. 
In 1449 on Christmas Eve died sir Walter Bowmaker abbot of 
Inchcolm who wrote this book. 


Notes 
p.45 


These three annal-type entries are written in a fashion very like that of the 
text-hand and appear to have been added (in an improbable place) on three 
separate occasions as additional information came to hand. But since only 
the first entry was included by the scribe of MS D in 1471-2, it is possible that 
the third entry at any rate (which Mrs Catherine Hall confirms is now very 
rubbed and hard to see) was added to MS C after that date, in which case it 
may have been inserted by the scribe of the hexameters on fo.364 above rather 


_ than by the text-hand. The matter is uncertain. 


fo.370v 


fo.371 


~ fo.371; 
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1. Andrew de Kirkcaldy: had been Bower’s neighbour as abbot of 
Dunfermline since 1427 (e.g. Cameron Apostolic Camera, 9; CSSR, tv, 35). 


3. Richard ‘Bron’: though his surname is clear in MS D, it is normally found 
as ‘Bothwell’ (e.g. Cameron, ut cit.,88). Following his election as reported 
here, he secured papal provision to this abbacy (in exchange for that of 
Paisley, which he held in 1444 along with the sacristy of Dunfermline) on 18 
January 1445 (Cameron, ut cit., 34; CSSR, iv, 285). 


4. William Brown: already prior of Dunfermline and bachelor of theology 
in 1427 when in dispute with Abbot Andrew (CSSR, ii, 175-6); held the sub- 
ordinate priory of Urquhart from 1431 (Cameron, ut cit., 106); associated 
with the faculty of theology in the university of St Andrews by 1439 (Acta 
Facultatis Artium Universitatis Sanctiandree 1413-1588, ed. A.I.Dunlop 
[Edinburgh, 1964], cxli-cxlii). | 


6. Walter Bowmaker: here Bower’s name is given in its full form of which 


‘Bower’ is a shortening (see Chapter 14, n.3). This is the only specific evidence 


for Walter’s death, and it may perhaps have been recorded here only after 
1471-2 (see above). His successor as abbot of Inchcolm was elected some time 
before 15 May 1450 (Cameron, ut cit., 43). 


This item in the text-hand comprises 62 lines (i.e. 30 double lines and 
a coda of two lines) of verse in Scots without a title, beginning 
‘Hector of Troy throu hard feichtingis’. They are found also in MS D 


fo.433v, MS B fo.420v and MS E fo.343, and are printed from the last | 


of these in David Laing, Select Remains of the Ancient Popular and 
Romance Poetry of Scotland, ed. J.Small (Edinburgh and London, 
1885), 186-91 under the title ‘Ane Ballet of the Nine Nobles’ or ‘De 
novem nobilibus’; and also in W.A.Craigie, “The “Ballet of the Nine 
Nobles”’, Anglia, xxi (1899), 359-65; and in The Buik of Alexander, 
ed. R.L.Graeme Ritchie, vol.i (Scottish Text Society, 1925), cxxxii- 
clx. The ‘Nine Worthies’ often occur in old English poems. Here 


, Robert Bruce is added as a tenth hero, serving ‘to show the esteem in — 
which the memory of Robert Bruce was being held by the people of 


Scotland. After enumerating the exploits of the Nine Worthies, our 
valiant Monarch is brought forward, leaving the reader to draw his 
own conclusion as to who was “doughtiest in deeds”’ (Laing). See 
also below, 125, n.51-52. | 


Notes on early members of the Stewart family 


This discussion in the text-hand is fitted into the foot of the folio 


(most of which is occupied by the foregoing verses) without any 
heading. It was not copied into MS R, but is found also in same place 
in MS D fos.433v-434, MS B fo.420v (incomplete as MS has lacuna 
after “hos duos’ (1.15), and MS E fo.343. Some parts of this item are 
found also earlier in MS C, once in the main text and twice in 
marginal additions, and much of it was included in MS CA (see 
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details below). With its cross-references to the main text, it appears to 
be an inconclusive study for improving various details in that text, 
and was presumably also preparatory to the selection of material for 
the shorter chronicle now represented in this case by MS P only. 


Notandum? quod Barbarius ponit /e Stewartis venisse de Wallia et 
originem habuisse de Fleance de Waran, et quod Walterus Stewart 
qui fuit primus eorum fuit in diebus regis Willelmi, et quod compes- 
cuit Alanum de Galweia rebellantem regi, qui tamen numquam fuit 
ei’ contrarius. Ponit eciam quod dominus Alanus Stewart filius dicti 
Walteri fuit in [expedicione]° cum Godefrido Bolon rege Jerosolim, 


quando Anthiochena civitas fuit [capta. Cuius]° contrarium patet. 
Unde: 


Cum fuit urbs capta tam nobilis Antiochena, 
undecies centum [si subtrahis]° inde bis unum 
tunc tot erant anni Domini de Virgine nat-[i].° 


Et obiit [Alanus de] Galweia: 


M semel et bis c si junges x ter et i ter, 
[hoc anno subiit mortis Alanus iter.]* 


Per hoc patet quod inter hos“ duos Alanos fluxerunt anni [centum xxxiii, 
et sic® quod filius esset sequitur.]° Iste enim Walterus Stewart fuit filius 
Alani de Ga-[lweia,]° qui fundavit Pasletum et patrem numquam | 
impugnavit, ut [fuit tunc alius Wal-]terus* Stewart ab eo, de quo veraciter 
inquirendo potui [informari. Pro isto vide supra libro ix capitulo xlix. 
Sed contrarium patet supra libro viii capitulo xxv, ubi est obitus funda- 
toris de Pasleto, secundum quod habetur ex cronicis etusdem monasterii 
et aliorum antiquorum scriptorum; eciam ipse fuit filius Alani, sed cuius 
Alani non reperio. Pro quo vide supra libro ix capitulo lvi etc.]¢ 


a -+est D d D;huosC 
b omD e omeE 
c D;lacc 

Translation 


Note that Barbour asserts that the Stewarts came from Wales, and 
had their origin in ‘Fleance de Warenne’, that Walter Stewart who 
was the first of them lived at the time of King William, and that he 
suppressed the rebellion of Alan of Galloway against the king, who 
was however never hostile to him. He asserts also that Sir Alan 
Stewart, the son of the said Walter, took part in the expedition with 
Godfrey de Bouillon king of Jerusalem, when the city of Antioch was 


_captured.The facts are clearly different. Thus: 


G 11,543 
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If you subtract from eleven hundred twice one, 
then that was the year of the Lord born of the Virgin 
in which the noble city of Antioch was captured. 


And Alan de Galloway’s death: 


One thousand and twice one hundred, then if you add thrice ten to 
thrice one, 
this was the year in which Alan took the road of death. 


Bt this it is clear that 133 years pased between these two Alans, 
and so it follows that [one] was the son. For this Walter Stewart was 
the son of an Alan of Galloway. Walter founded Paisley, and never 
fought against his father, so that there was at that time another Walter 
Stewart apart from him, regarding whom I was able by enquiry to be 
correctly informed. For him see above Book IX Chapter [48]. But a 
contradiction appears above in Book VIII Chapter 25, where the 
death of the founder of Paisley is mentioned, following what is con- 
tained in chronicles of the same abbey and other ancient accounts. He 
was certainly the son of an Alan, but I cannot ascertain which Alan. 
For this see above Book IX Chapter 56 etc. 


Notes 
pp.47-48 


1. Barbour: the reference is to a lost work by the poet John Barbour (Watt, 
Graduates, 28); for a discussion of its possible character and intention, see 
S.Boardman, The Early Stewart Kings, Robert II and Robert ITI (East Linton, 


1996), 59 and 69-70, nn.78-79. Bower is here making specific reference to this’ 
. work, and challenging some facts in it. Much of the exact wording here was | 


incorporated (presumably later) in the version of Bower’s shorter chronicle in 
MS P (but not in MS CA or other related chronicles). See above text and dis- 
cussion in Vol.5, 261-3. | 


4-5. who... hostile to him: ambiguous. 
7-8. Antioch was captured: July 1098. 


9-11. if you subtract ... captured: already quoted above from Fulcher of 
Chartres in text V, c.33 and in margin VII, c.37. The date is 1098. 
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13-14. One thousand ... death: quoted above in margin IX c.48. The date is | 


1233 (in fact February 1233/4). 
15. 133 years: in fact 135 years. 


17. son of an Alan of Galloway: Bower is mistaken here. Walter was the 
youngest son of Alan son of Flaad (see above Vol.5, 263). 


18-19. another Walter Stewart: a misunderstanding on Bower's part. For 
this Walter and Paisley in 1169 see above VIII, c.13, 11.58-61. 
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20. Book IX Chapter [48]: this cross-reference was made after the relevant 
chapter-number had been changed confusingly from 48 to 49. See above IX 
c.48, ll.1-4, dated 1231. 

21. Book VIII Chapter 25: see 11.68-69 there, dated 1177. 


25. Book IX Chapter 56: see 1.11 there, datable 1241. 


A fragmentary page of rough notes which have been identified as 
Latin proverbial verses (James, Catalogue, 394). These are certainly 
followed by short extracts from the Revelations of St Bridget of 
Sweden (for the use of whom by Bower as a main source, see p.237 
below). The same material was copied on the last page of MS R 
(fo.271v), where the complete text shows that the extracts from St 
Bridget are said to come from her Bk.1, c.21; 4, c.89; 3, c.26; 1, c.22; 1, 
c.50; and 6, c.34, though not all of them have been traced in the 
printed edition at these references (see also Murray, Black Book, 26). 


fo.371v 


Prelims 
fo.19 


Prelims 
fo.19v 


Chapter 5 
Items by Gilbert de Hay in Corpus MS 


Some interesting, 1f partially puzzling, near-contemporary additions 
were made to the Corpus MS by a Gilbert de Hay, presumably the 
university graduate, knight and literary figure of that name (see DNB, 
xxv, 264-5; Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose Manuscript (A. D.1456), ed. 
J.H.Stevenson, 2 vols. [STS, 1901-14]; Gilbert Hay, The Buik of King 
Alexander the Conquerour, ed. J.Cartwright [STS, 1986 — ]). There is 
evidence that he borrowed the completed manuscript from Inchcolm 
abbey in remarks which he wrote on two sides of one of the leaves of 
the prelims (fos.19-19v). This leaf, which is otherwise now blank, had 
been reduced to half-size by a vertical cut sometime before he bor- 
rowed the book. Presumably in some anxiety that he would be blamed 
for this, he anticipated criticism by registering his disapproval of this 
mutilation by the insertion of the following two curses in Scots, one 
on each side of the remaining half-leaf: 


. I shreu hiz hert and al ye harnis in hiz heed yt this lef outschar, bot gif 


it be ane of ye chanowns of the Inche of Saint Columbe etc 


I shreu hiz hert and al ye harnis in hiz heed yt tuk out yis half lef, gif it 
wez dun in my keping, quod Gilbert ye Haye. | 


_ Inmodern English (as suggested by Professor John MacQueen): 


I curse the heart and all the brains in the head of the man who cut out 


this leaf, unless it is one of the canons of Inchcolm. 


I curse the heart and all the brains in the head of the man who took 
out this half-leaf, if it were done [when the book was] in my keeping, 
said Gilbert de Hay. os | 


Despite this criticism of whomsoever had tampered with this 
manuscript, Hay did not shrink from making additions to it himself 
in his large untidy hand in five other places. (Mrs Catherine Hall has 
been most helpful in identifying all of these.) | 


1. Prelims fo.2v, at foot. Hay’s hand has added to a genealogical 


_ tree of the Scottish and English royal families some details of the 
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A. End of List of Popes (MS C Prelims fo.9) 


marriages (in the later 1450s) of the last two of the sisters of King 
James II to be married (see Chapter 3 at this reference). 


2. Prelims fo.9. A list of popes written in the text-hand ends with 
Nicholas V (1447-55). Hay adds in his hand the names of Calixtus 
II (1455-58) as reigning three years seven months, and of Pius II as 
beginning to reign in 1458 (Illustration A, above). Presuming that 
he borrowed the book only once, this points to a date 1458 < 1464 
for the loan. This corresponds convincingly with the date 1456, 
when he is known to have been active at Roslin Castle MLO making 
translations of prose works from French into Scots for his patron 
ak Sinclair earl of Orkney and Caithness (Prose Manuscript, 
XX1l). 


3. fo.169v. Here in Book VIII, Chapter 42 (text 11.42-59) in the margin 
opposite a story from the late twelfth century about a relic in the form 
of an arm broken off a statue of the Virgin Mary, Hay in a note now 
only partially legible adds the information that he has seen this relic at 
the abbey of Le Conquet or St Matthew of Finistére in Brittany, 
where many miracles were still performed daily (see above Vol. 4, 552, 
notes for [1.52-71). He could well have visited there when as a student 
or a knight in the service of King Charles VII of France he was fol- 
lowing the sea route commonly used in the 1420s and 1430s beween 


_ Scotland and France (cf. above XVI cc. 12, 26). 
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4, fo.347v. Cf above discussions in Vol. 8, 375, note for 1.15, and 376- 
7, note introducing c.26, which are superseded here. In Book XVI 
Chapter 26 in margin opposite the story (text I1.3-7) of the knighting 
of nine Scots by their constable Sir Patrick Ogilvie at Senlis in France 
in 1429, Hay adds a note calling for an amendment to the text: 
‘Reformetur capitulum hoc quia male informabatur [ ] hurus 
capituli’ (one word illegible). In that the passage thus criticised men- 
tions a Gilbert de Hay, it is likely that Hay was here writing from per- 
sonal knowledge, even if it is apparent that two men of the same name 
were among the Scots in the service of King Charles VII in France at 
that time (cf. above Vol. 8, 378, note for 1.6). 

There follows in the bottom margin of fo.347v a long entry in Hay’s 
hand, the second half of which at any rate provides a corrected text for 
the passage criticised in c.26. (Cf. above Vol. 8, 375, note for 1.15, where 
this marginal entry was wrongly associated with a footnote signal in 
Chapter 25 that does not in fact relate to it.) A considerable portion of 
this marginal entry has been eaten away. The first part of it is dated the 
third day after the coronation of King Charles VII (i.e. probably 19 
July 1429), following which the king is known to have gone to Senlis 
(see above XV c.36, II.25-31). But no sense can now be made of the 
fragmentary mention here of the activities of the English dukes of 
Bedford and Gloucester and their army, especially since this part of the 
entry was not taken from the margin of the Corpus MS into their texts 
by any of the scribes of the later copies of Bower’s book. It is different, 
however, with the second part of the entry, for this was substituted for 
the original text of Book XVI, Chapter 26 (text 1.3 ‘Qui apud’ to 1.7 

‘regis Scocie’ inclusive — see also Vol. 8, 377, note for 1.3) by the scribe of 
one of these later manuscripts (MS H at fo.264). This variant was 


printed in Hearne, iv, 1315-16, n.3 from MS H, and the text in that ~ 


Manuscript is used here to fill gaps in the marginal version in MS C: 


Ubi? rex Francie de suis familiaribus capitaneis [ad custodiam] sul 
corporis deputatis de nacione Scocie tres tantum nobiles sua [propria 
manu] cingulo militari decoravit dominum Cristinum de Camera, 
[dominum Gilbertum] de Haya, et dominum Laurencium de Vernour. 
[Post hec dominus Patricius de Ogilby] quinque milites fecit propria 
manu videlicet [dominum Alexandrum de Berclai, dominum 
Willelmum] de Rossy, dominum Johannem Turnbul et [dominum 
Thomam de Lovale et dominum] Nicholaum Kyng. [Et tandem i Ipse 
dominus Patricius] Ogilby..... 


It seems likely that Hay was here concerned to emphasize that he had 
been knighted by the king rather than by the Scottish constable (cf. 
above Vol. 8, 378, note for 1.6). 


a Eodem tempore H 
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5. fos.370, 369v. It was presumably Hay’s connections with William 
Sinclair earl of Orkney and Caithness that attracted his attention to 
the extra item headed “Notes on the succession to the earldoms of 
Orkney and Caithness’ which the main scribe of the Corpus MS had 
already entered as an extra item on the top half of fo.370. Hay then 
(surprisingly for a man keen to curse people who had vandalized the 
manuscript) decided to enter an item of his own on the bottom half of 
this page, continuing it on the blank top half of the immediately pre- 
vious page on the other side of the same folio. The item comprises a 
long list of places written in French under the Latin title ‘Iter ad 
eundem de Roma [ |’. Since every line is more or less incomplete 
as a result of damage to the manuscript, and since, though some 
places as far apart as Morocco, Belgrade, Trebizond and Cathay can 
be identified, many places cannot, the central theme and purpose of 
the item has not been discerned. Unlike Hay’s other additions to the 
Corpus MS, this one has no connection with the text to which is 
attached; and so not even its surviving skeleton 1s included here. 


Gilbert de Hay’s interest in borrowing (and presumably reading) 
the Inchcolm master-copy of Bower’s book may perhaps have derived 
from acquaintance between the two men while they are students at the 
new university of St Andrews. Hay must have started his studies in the 
tiny community there before Bower moved in 1418 to Inchcolm, for 
Hay graduated as Master of Arts in 1419 (Dunlop, Acta, 14). He later 
qualified as Bachelor of Canon Law (Prose Manuscript, 1, xxii), 
perhaps after further study at St Andrews. But it could have been his 
law studies which took him to France, just when the Scots were 
sending an armed force there to help the Dauphin Charles (see above 
XV c.31 ff.); he certainly qualified later in the profession of arms, 
becoming a knight and a chamberlain of Charles once he had become 
king in 1429, living away from Scotland in France for as long as 
twenty-four years at some stage (Prose Manuscript, 1, xxx1; Buik of 
King Alexander, ii, p.256, 11.19320-2). It was probably the 1450s after 
Bower’s death before he came home to Scotland. Dr Sally Mapstone 
has drawn attention to NLS, Adv.MS 25.4.14, a collection of legal 
pieces in twenty-three sections, some in Latin, some in Scots (mostly 
printed in APS, 1); on fo.90v, after item xi, comes an inscription: “Per 
manum venerabilis viri g.h.’ These initials may well stand for “Gilbert 
Hay’, for the hand of most of this manuscript is very similar to these 
examples of Hay’s aes in MS C (particularly on Prelims fo.19v as 
above). 


Chapter 6 
Liber Extravagans 
(Supplementary Book) 
| 6a 
Introduction 


Liber Extravagans consists of a prose prologue and a genealogical 
summary which sandwich three poems. The first poem to 1.352 (by far 
the longest of the three), called here ‘The Scottish poem’, is on 
Scottish history from origins to the battle of Falkirk in 1298; the 
second, 11.353-425, called here “The English poem’, concerns the 
kingdom of England and its rulers from the Britons to Henry VI; and 
the third, 11.426-96, called here ‘Poem on the Norman Conquest of 
England’, consists of an account of the Conquest and of how St 
Margaret and her descendants are the true heirs to the English crown, 
and finishes with a brief account of Scottish kings from Robert I to 
James IT. It is apparent that the poetry in Liber Extravagans should be 
regarded as three separate poems, not only because of their different 


subject matter, but also from the way they are laid out in MS C, with - 


gaps between them so that each begins on a fresh page. They do, 
however, belong together (the opening lines of the second and third 


serve as links), forming a trilogy focussed chiefly on the history of the | | 


_Scottish kingship, with an excursus on the kingship of England as 
‘background for the claim that the line of Scottish kings derived from 
Margaret are the rightful heirs to the English throne. 


The whole text was printed by Goodall as part of his edition of | 


Bower (ii, 521-37). He followed his usual method of basing his text on 
MS E and silently supplying any deficiencies which he detected (thus 
at 1.339 Goodall restored two lines of verse quoted from XI c.30, 
ll.66-67 which Bower had telescoped into one line). Goodall referred 
to the whole work rather prosaically as Scotichronicon Abbrevatio and 
the poetry as Compendium Metricum: in MS E itself the work is 
described as Brevis Recapitulacio. The text has no title in MS C or MS 
D. A shorter version of the text, including only some of the prologue 
and a reduced version of the first poem, was evidently created by 
Bower for the exemplar of his shorter version of Scotichronicon. The 
text of this in MS CA is entitled Liber Extravagans, ‘Supplementary 
_ Book’. This 1s a fair description of its relationship to Scotichronicon 
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itself, being a self-contained text attached to the great work, and may 
therefore reflect how Bower would have regarded it. It cannot be 
shown, however, that Bower used the title himself in MS CA’s exem- 
plar. Liber Extravagans has therefore been adopted in this edition as 
the title for the complete text more for convenience than because of | 
any claim to authorial authenticity. The idea of providing additional 
material was not foreign to Bower, who described Book VII of 
Scotichronicon as liber extravagancium, ‘a book of supplementary 
material’ (see Vol.4, 3, 174, and discussion p.xvi). It may also be noted 
that in MS CA the section on the bishops and priors of St Andrews in 
Book VI, beginning at c.24, is described as primus liber extravagans, 
‘the first supplementary book’ (Vol.3, 462 at Il.1-2). 

The text of the shorter version of Liber Extravagans in MS CA breaks 
off after 1.108 due to the loss of folios at the end of the manuscript. A 
complete text of this version is preserved in MS FF (a manuscript of 
Fordun Books I-V continued in a later hand with a copy of Scotichronicon 
corresponding to MS CA, starting with Book IX). This was published in 
1729 by Thomas Innes in his Critical Essay (425-31 in the 1879 edn.) 
under the title Breve Chronicon Scoticum sive Chronicon Rythmicum. He 
regarded it, however, not as an abbreviated version of the longer text 
found in manuscripts of Scotichronicon, but as representative of the 
work’s original extent: the lines present in manuscripts of Scotichronicon 
but absent from MS FF, he therefore maintained, were ‘interpolations 
and additions’. Innes further argued that the poem preserved in MS FF 
was written in two stages, the first part in the time of Alexander II or 
Alexander III (and certainly by the year 1291), while the latter part was 
composed ‘about the year 1448’ (Innes, Essay, 331-2, 365-6, 425, n.2). 
This view was supported by Skene in Chron. Picts-Scots, \xix-lxxi (see 
also note on 1.58), who published there the text of the poem in MS FF 
with variants from MS E (ibid., 332-40), and regarded the material 
present in MS E but not MS FF as ‘obviously interpolated’ (ibid., 340, 
n.1, referring readers to Goodall for a printed text of 11.261-475). He also 
followed Innes in entitling the poem Chronicon Rhythmicum. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the abbreviated version pre- 
served fully only in MS FF is precisely that: an abbreviated version of 
the full text represented in the manuscripts of Scotichronicon. MSS 
CA and FF are, after all, witnesses of Bower’s abbreviation of his 
great work, so it might reasonably be presumed that its shorter version 


of this material is also an abbreviation by Bower of a text whose fuller 
form is only found attached to his unexpurgated Scotichronicon. 


Moreover, it is impossible to regard all those parts of the text which do 
not appear in MSS CA and FF as ‘additions’ by Bower: the pro-Balliol 
account of the Great Cause (I1.209-44), for instance, is one of many 
passages which it is difficult to conceive of as Bower’s. 

- There are, in fact, a number of features which suggest that, despite 
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Bower’s declaration in the Prologue that the poems are a distillation of 
his huge Scotichronicon, they are largely based on earlier material: 
indeed, in the Prologue he acknowledges (Il.9-10) that they are not 
wholly composed of fresh verse, but also contain a certain amount of 
older verse. This can be established most clearly in the case of the 
‘Scottish poem’ (see notes for details). Its account of Scottish origins 
(11.23-55), the year-totals for respectively the Pictish kingdom and the 
Scottish settlement which preceded it (I1.60-73), the account of the con- 
quest of the Picts (11.74-84), and the king-list from Fergus Mor son of 
Erc to (at least) William I (11.98-113, 129-44, and 145-76 passim) have 
not been derived from Scotichronicon. Moreover, the pro-Balliol 
account of the Great Cause (I1.209-44) cannot be Bower’s (he has 
amended a couple of readings ina belated attempt to give it a pro-Bruce 
slant), and neither can the treatment of the fall of Berwick (II.277-82) 
and the battle of Dunbar (11.283-8), which differ significantly from how 
these events are reported in Scotichronicon. This begs the question: has 
Bower brought together two or more pieces of verse, or do all these 
non-Bower elements belong to a single composition which Bower has 
copied? The answer is that Bower has largely copied an existing verse- 
history of the Scots. This is suggested by ].5-7 and I.185-6, which indi- 
cate that after dealing with William I and his brothers and sisters the 
poem’s author turned from written sources to “events which I have wit- 
nessed in person’, which presumably refers to the extended account of 
the period 1286-96 (II. 192-309): this betrays some particularly detailed 


_ knowledge of, for instance, the legal basis of Bruce’s claim in the Great 


~ 


Cause (see [1.236-7) and of John Balliol’s reply to Edward I when 
Edward heard Macduff’s appeal against King John in late 1293 (see 
I1.299-303). The only parts of the poetry in Liber Extravagans as a 
whole which deal with events in Bower’s lifetime are 11.421-5 and 488- 
96, which are solely concerned with royal genealogy and succession. 

* Bower, however, has not been content simply to copy this older 
poem. Lines 250-6 have evidently been added (see notes) from verse in 
Scotichronicon XII cc. 4 & 9, while the section on William Wallace 


(1312-52) has been copied, no doubt by Bower, from a verse-history 
of Wallace’s exploits from which he quotes from in XI cc. 29-30 (see © 


notes). (There is a formal possibility that he may also have added the 
prophecy on the Stone of Scone [I1.293-4].) Skene suggested that 


Il.115-28 have also been added by Bower, but there is reason to doubt. 


this (see notes). If these lines originally belonged to the poem (or had 
been added before Bower saw it), then similar lines in Fordun may have 
been copied from them (see notes), although it 1s more likely (given 
that Fordun, II c. 35 is fuller in its quotation of a passage represented 
here as 11.115-17) that both share a common source. Lines 15-16 and 
19-20 appear in FG and its copy FA (therefore earlier than the mid-fif- 


teenth century) and have also been added to FB and FE (see notes). 
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The ‘Scottish poem’, with the exception of 11.250-6 and 312-52 ‘ 
(plus the lines that seem to be linked with them: 249 & 310-11), and 
possibly II.115-28, can therefore be recognised as a verse-history of 
the Scots from their origins to the conquest of 1296 which Bower has 
copied. The powerful sentiments expressed in 11.257-60 (see notes) 
suggest that it was written before Robert I’s coup in March 1306, and 
probably during one of the periods when there was no effective 
Scottish government in King John’s name acting in opposition to 
Edward I (either July 1296-summer 1297 or after February 1304). If 
1.122, which would appear to have been written after Baldred Bisset’s 
Pleading in 1301, was originally part of the poem, then this would 
point to a date after February 1304. The most telling indicator, 
however, may be that the plea in 1.259 for Scottish independence does 
not actually ask that King John be restored, as would be expected if 
written in 1296-97 (especially given the author’s conviction that John 
was the legitimate choice in 1292): indeed, there is a striking reluc- 
tance to name King John at all (see especially 11.242-5: apart from 
Bower’s additions he is only named once, 1.261, and only in passing). 
What is prayed for in 1.259 is that Scotland should once more be ruled 
by a Scottish king — a formula which would countenance support for 
a Bruce claim. If this is what was intended, it may link with the rather 
cagey way the role of a Scottish earl in the fall of Berwick is treated 
(11.279-82): his identity is suppressed ‘lest damage be renewed’. If the 
Scottish earl was meant to be Carrick, the future Robert I (this cannot 
be proved, but see notes), then a possible context for wishing to gloss 
over a malicious story about him (which the author apparently 
believed) would be if the poem’s author was prepared to contemplate 
Robert Bruce as the best hope of regaining Scottish independence. 

To summarise: the ‘Scottish poem’ can certainly be recognised as 
the work of someone who regarded John Balliol as the legitimate 
choice in 1292. It is possible, however, that the author may have been 
writing after February 1304 — when most leaders of the Scottish resis- 
tance surrendered to Edward I and any remote chance of King John’s 
restoration had finally evaporated — and that, in the despairing cry of 
I1.259-60, he was possibly contemplating Robert Bruce earl of 
Carrick, now the senior member of the Bruce family after his father’s 
death on 21 April, as the most likely Scot to end Scotland’s rule by a 
foreign king: To borrow Professor Barrow’s words, the author ‘had 
made the essential leap from Balliol to Bruce’ (Bruce, 131). 

_ If most of the ‘Scottish poem’ existed before Bower in a form 
datable to between 1296 and 1306, then this raises the question of 
whether the second and third poems were also largely in existence 
before Bower, and may indeed be by the same author as the first. The 
scope for finding significant detailed discrepancies between these 


_ poems and Scotichronicon is not so great, but there are a few stray 
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examples. In the ‘English poem’ the idea that kings of Northumbria, 
Wessex, Kent etc were not ‘kings’ but dukes (11.363-4; 381-2) is not 
found in Scotichronicon; the relationship between Albion, Britain and 
England in 11.368-9 is different from the (admittedly complex) doc- 
trine adumbrated in Fordun which Bower copied into Scotichronicon; 
the same lines, however, also reveal a more straightforward difference 
regarding when Britain is said to have been renamed England; the 
date 763 for the flight of the Britons to Brittany (1.374) contradicts 
Scotichronicon (but see note); and finally the idea that Athelwulf and 
his sons ruled over all England (11.385-8) would not appear to have 
been a view shared by Bower. | | 

A crucial indication that the second poem, at least, existed in some 
form before Bower is that its account of the English royal succession 
from Alfred (11.390-5) terminates with Edward I. This suggests that 
there was an earlier version of this poem composed before 1307. The 
coincidence between this date-limit and the composition of the pre- 
Bower version of the ‘Scottish poem’ makes it possible that they were 
written at the same time and were intended to go together. Not all the 


‘English poem’ belongs to this pre-1307 stage, however. The _ 


genealogical section (1I.396-425) is continued beyond Edward I to 
Henry VI (11.420-5), with a reference to the latter which dates the 
continuation to ca.1441. It is curious that Bower has brought the 
genealogical section up to his own time, but not the list of English 
kings which precedes it. It is possible, therefore, that Bower wrote the 
genealogical material himself, which would leave 11.353-95 as the 
greatest extent of the pre-1307 version of the poem. It may be noted 
that all the detailed discrepancies between Scotichronicon and the 
poem occur in II.353-95. | 


As far as the third poem is concerned, it can be argued that if the, : 


_ first and second may be regarded as written together between 1296 
~ and 1306, then it would seem plausible that the third was too. A few 
discrepancies with Scotichronicon can be identified, however: 1.435 
makes the extraordinary statement that Harold II killed Edgar the 


ZEtheling, which Bower could hardly have written himself given the — 
material on Edgar the AEtheling in Scotichronicon; while 11.441-8 have — 


unusual ideas about William of Normandy’s motivation for invading 
England which are not found elsewhere in Bower’s work. The insis- 
tence of 11.150-5 in the ‘Scottish poem’ that Margaret was heir to the 
kings of England could be seen as a forerunner of the third poem’s 
concern to show that Scottish kings were the true heirs to the English 
crown. Moreover, its theme of Scottish legitimate claims to England 
would give some point to the inclusion of the ‘English poem’ in a 
work obviously written from a Scottish perspective. If the “English 
poem’ did not originally include the genealogical section from 1.396, 
then the account of Margaret’s ancestry (11.454-59) in the third poem 
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would have served to link the ‘English poem’ to a work chiefly con-— 
cerned overall with the Scottish kingship. The brief account of 
Scottish kings from Robert I to James I (11.479-96) has certainly been 
added by Bower at some stage, and probably dates to 1447 X 1448. 
This suggests that the pre-Bower material in the third poem contin- 
ued to 1.478: indeed, the poem (if written by a Scot) would have been 
rather pointless if it did not include the section explaining the claim of 
Scottish kings to England (11.454-78). It may be noted that its account 
of the Norman Conquest of England is where its discrepant details in 
relation to Scotichronicon are found. 

In conclusion: the first poem is substantially a work datable to 1296 
xX 1306; the second poem (at least largely as far as 1.395) can be dated to 
before 1307, and therefore was probably written to accompany the first. 
If so, its relevance to a work concerned chiefly with the history of 
Scottish kings almost requires the existence of a version of the third 
poem (to 1.478). It is possible, therefore, to see these poems, preserved 
and expanded by Bower, as a trilogy written sometime between 1296 
and 1306: perhaps it would do more justice to their relative proportions 
to regard the second and third poems as conceived originally as a kind 
of appendix to the first. If all three, indeed, represent a single work 
which may be dated more precisely to sometime between February 1304 
and March 1306 when Edward I had achieved mastery of Scotland, 
then its claim that by rights the situation should be reversed, with the 
king of Scots ruling England, is as striking as its fervent plea for the 
restoration of the Scottish monarchy. Perhaps this anticipates the extra- 
ordinary aspirations reflected in the ‘Prophecy of Merlin’, circulating in 
1307 (see Barrow, Bruce, 172, and M.O. Anderson, “The Scottish 
Materials in the Paris Manuscript Bib. Nat. 4126’, SHR, xxviii [1949], 
33-34), which despite the dire straits of the Scottish cause, predicted 
that the Scots and Welsh would band together and destroy the English. 

A brief notice can be given of the sources used by the original 
author of this trilogy of poems. The chief source for the ‘Scottish 
poem’ was a king-list which began with kings of Dal Riata from 
Fergus Mor and followed on immediately with a list of Kenneth I’s 
successors (see note at 1.98). Its exemplar can be identified as an 
ancestor of Marjorie Anderson’s X-group (whose archetype she 
dated to 1214 X 1249), but without the list of Pictish kings which is a 
particular feature of the X-group. Another feature of the X-group 
which it lacked was the erroneous 50-year reign-length for William I. 
It would appear, therefore, to reflect a state of development in the 
history of the Scottish king-list earlier than 1214. The year-totals in 
11.60-73 (see notes) show, however, that the author of the ‘Scottish 
poem’ also used information acquired from a later list which 
belonged to the X-group. On their own the year-totals cannot show 
whether he drew on this later list directly or obtained this information 
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at second-hand. As far as the origin-legend material in the ‘Scottish 
poem’ is concerned (see note at 11.23-53), it has been derived ulti- 
mately from at least three sources: Historia Brittonum; a Life of St 
Congall used independently in Fordun; and a brief account related to 
an Anglo-French song current in or soon after 1307. 
_ The chief source of the second and third poems is probably the text 
identified in 1.378 as the Brut, a history of the rulers of Britain and 
subsequently England. There are numerous versions of this text 
extant in scores of manuscripts written chiefly in English or French. 
The catalogue of those in French compiled by Diana Tyson (‘Hand- 
list of Manuscripts Containing the French Prose Brut Chronicle’, 
Scriptorium, x\viti [1994], 333-44) shows that some began with Brutus 


(or even the Giants who preceded him), while others began with the © 


Heptarchy or Ecgberht, and a few only with Edward the Confessor. 
There is also considerable difference in their length: one copy consists 
of only a single folio, another covers 320 folios. Because of this daunt- 
ing variety, no systematic attempt has been made to search for ver- 
sions which share some of the eccentric details found in Liber 
_Extravagans (such as the date 763 given in 1.374 for the flight of the 
Britons to Brittany, and the statement in 1.435 that Harold killed 
Edgar the AEtheling). It is sometimes said that the prose Brut origi- 
nated shortly after 1333, although it is conceded that an earlier 
version ending in 1272 may have existed in the late thirteenth century 
(see Gransden, Historical Writing, 11, 72: see also John Taylor, The 
Universal Chronicle of Ranulf Higden (Oxford, 1966], 15). There are, 
in fact, no fewer than eleven manuscripts of the French prose Brut in 
Diana Tyson’s handlist which run from Brutus to 1272 (as well as 
others which run from Brutus to 1154, 1199 and 1216); nine more run 


from Ecgberht to 1272 (plus four to 1216 and one each to 1154 and. . 
, 1199). It would be rash without a proper examination of these manu- — 


" scripts and investigation of how they relate to each other to pro- 
nounce on when the prose Brut originated, but it it is likely that a 
version (or versions) ending in 1272 was produced during the reign of 
Edward I (1272-1307). There were also poetic treatments of the Brut 


which predate the reign of Edward I, for instance by Wace and an — 


anonymous author writing in the first third of the thirteenth century 
(see An Anglo-Norman Brut [Royal 13.A.xxi], ed. Alexander Bell 
[Oxford, 1969]). It is possible, therefore, that the author of the trilogy 
of poems in Liber Extravagans had access to a Brut text. The Brut, 
however, would not have furnished all the material covered in the 
second and third poems, especially the account of the dukes of 
Normandy. Another important source may have been the Genealogia 
Ducum Normannorum et Regum Anglorum, or a related text. The two 
texts, indeed, might conceivably have been combined: a version of the 
prose Brut exists which is preceded by the Genealogia in a copy 
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written in the first quarter of the fourteenth century (published in D. 
B. Tyson, ‘An Early French Prose History of the Kings of England’, 
Romania, xcvi [1975], 1-26). 

If we turn briefly to the prose which sandwiches the poems, we may 
note that the account of the ages of the world which Bower gives in 
the ‘Prologue’ (see notes) has evidently been drawn from another 
source apart from Scotichronicon. Its appearance in this context, 
however, is strange: possibly Bower’s source for the ages of the world 
was attached to his exemplar of the poems, so that the poems were 
originally introduced by an enumeration of the ages of the world. As 
far as the ‘Genealogy’ of James II which follows the poems is con- 
cerned, it has been compiled by Bower largely from information 
drawn from Scotichronicon as well as Ailred’s Genealogia (see notes). 
It was written, therefore, after the completion of Scotichronicon, 
probably at the same time as 11.479-96 in 1447 x 1448. 

There are some errors in MS C which could only have arisen if it 
was a copy of an exemplar prepared earlier by Bower (see note on 
l1.408-11). Bower evidently worked on the text in (at least) two stages: 
once, ca.1441, when work on Scotichronicon itself would have been 
only at an early stage; and 1447 < 1448 (see notes on 11.424-5 and 494- 
5). The later stage may have involved only the final section of the third 
poem (I1.479-96) and the ‘Genealogy’ of James II with which the text 
concludes; it presumably also involved the prose ‘Prologue’, which 
refers to Scotichronicon as if it had been completed. It is possible, 
therefore, that errors in MS C have arisen from miscopying Bower’s 
own earlier version of these poems which he composed ca.1441. 

Bower very rarely quotes from the poems in Liber Extravagans in 
the ‘main text’ of Scotichronicon (that is, not including sections which 
can be seen in MS C to have been added later). When he does so, his 
source was presumably the. ca.1441 exemplar of his text of these 
poems. This is certainly the case with regard to 11.408-11 (which 
appear more accurately in V c.10, ll.72-77), and may therefore be true 
also for II.412-16 (which appear at V c.9, 11.38-44). Otherwise Bower 
used Liber Extravagans only occasionally as a source for Scoti- 
chronicon: I c.12, 1.18 is possibly quoted from 1.128; 11.71-73 here have 
been added in MS C at Ic.31, I.35-37; he has read 1.75 as saying that 
Kenneth I conquered the Picts in 870, and added this information in 
an addition to MS C in IV c.9, 1.16; and he has quoted 11.441-8 in an 
addition to MS C at V c.14, I1.31-38. When he came to write the CA 
version of his work, however, Bower incorporated much of the 
Scottish poem, sometimes giving extensive quotations (e.g. 11.54-113 
here, with some amendments [Vol. 2, 451, at 11.25-26]), at other times 
adding a few lines to existing verse in Scotichronicon (e.g. 11.206-8 
here, added to verse in Scotichronicon, X c.40; l1.278-82 added to verse 
in XI c.20; and 11.289-94 added to verse in XI c.25). 
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6b 
[Prologus| 


“Quoniam huius seque- -[ntis Scoticronicon voluminis prolixitas, 
hominum]’ quoque memorie labilitas [et temporis brevitas non sinunt 
universa]? que inibi scripta sunt® animo sci-[re, multa cupienti® simul 
et semel]? comprehendi; michi tamen subsequen[s cronicarum 
magnum volumen per]? me prius scriptum revolven-[ti® visum est pro 


ingenioli mei capacitate]’ quedam inde extrahere, et in un[ius corpus - 


codicilli quodam compendio,]’ partim ex metris veteribus et [partim 
ex recentibus ad propositum]’ facientibus’ sub quodam epilo-[go 
summatim redigere, precipue que]’ pertinere videntur ad notici-[am 
temporum inclitorum regum Scotorum;]? et de qua stirpe, quave 
regione ad istas or-[as devenerunt; et quoto tempore et quanto}? ante 
Pictos, cum eisdem,® et post eos, vicissim regnaveru-[nt; et qualiter 
nunc stirps Scotigena miscetur]’ cum Saxonica, qualiterque Britannia 
stirpe multi-[gena variatur, et quomodo rex Scocie modernus}’ de jure 
debito debet tam Scocie quam Anglie” prefici [regno.’ Et primo pre- 
supponamusg/ de vii mundi]? etatibus. 

Quarum prima inicium sumpsit ab Adam et d[uravit usque ad 
nativitatem Noe, que habuit]? annos 1642; et a nativitate Noe usque 
ad Di-[luvium eius fluxerunt anni 600, qui simul]? juncti ab Adam 
usque ad Diluvium fiunt 2242 [anni. 

Secunda etas fuit a Diluvio usque ad na-]tivitatem’ Abrahe habens 


10 


15 


20 


annos 942, qui [adjuncti annis ab Adam usque nativitatem Abrahe]? | 


, funt anni 3184. 7 


Tercia vero etas iniciatur [a nativitate Abrahe et duravit usque ad 
David.]’ Et infra istam etatem anno a creacione mundi [368[9} quo 
facta est egressio Filiorum Israel de Egip-]to,? ubi steterunt annis 


430.! Qui simul juncti [scilicet anni ab Adam usque ad David fiunt © 


25 


anni]? 4204.” In huius tercie etatis anno quin-[gentesimo quinto, qui 


fuit ante captivitatem Troie]’ cccix, ante condicionem urbis Rome vii‘ 


a__ heading starting Lib... in bookhand is h_ Anglie quam Scocie for Scocie quam Anglie 
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6b 
[Prologue] 


Since the great length of this Scotichronicon book that follows, and 
also the fleeting character of men’s memory and the shortage of time, 
do not allow the mind to take in everything that has been written in it, 
I have been anxious to include many things together and separately. It 
has nonetheless seemed to me [helpful], as I mull over the large book 
of chronicles that follows which I wrote previously, to extract as far as 
the capacity of my feeble intellect allows some details from them, and 
as a kind of epilogue to summarize them into a compendium making 
one supplement with a degree of abridgment, partly out of old verses 
and partly out of new ones composed for the purpose, with special 
concern for matters which are seen to relate to the times of the famous 
kings of the Scots, and their lineage and the part of the world from 
which they came to these shores; and when and for how long they 
reigned in succession before the Picts, along with them, and after 
them; and the extent to which the Scottish lineage is now mixed with 
the Saxon, and Britain becomes different with a lineage of mixed 
peoples; and how the present king of Scotland ought by the right that 
is his due to be set over the kingdoms of both Scotland and England. 
I begin, however, by setting out below the story of the seven ages of 
the world. 

The first of these, which lasted 1642 years, took its starting point 
with Adam and lasted up to the birth of Noah; and 600 years flowed 
from Noah’s birth to his Flood, which makes 2242 years from Adam 
to the Flood. 

The second age, lasting 942 years, was from the Flood up to the 
birth of Abraham, which added together make 3184 years from 
Adam to the birth of Abraham. 

The third age, indeed, is inaugurated by the birth of Abraham and 
lasted to David. And within that age, in the year 3689 from the 
Creation of the world, came the departure of the Children of Israel 
from Egypt, where they had stayed for 430 years. [They left in the first 
month, that is at the beginning of March, on the sixth day of the 
week, which is 26 March, and the beginning of the fourteenth moon.] 
When the years from Adam to David are put together, they make 
4204 years. In the 505th year of this third age, 309 years before the 
taking of Troy, 760 before the founding of the city of Rome, and 1561 
before the birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Pharaoh was drowned with 


_ his armies, namely 600 chariots, 50,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry. 
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Ix, et a[nte Domini Nostri Ihesu Christi nativitatem i™ v° 1xi,]° 
Pharaone cum suis exercitibus submerso in Mare Rubro, [sexcentis 
scilicet curribus, quinquaginta milibus equitum]’ et ducentis milibus 
peditum armatorum. Gaithelos cum uxore [sua Scota, a que” Scocia 
de-]nominatur,? primo ad istas partes expedicionem movit. 

Quarta e[tas incepit a David, durans usque]’ ad Transmigracionem 
Babilonis factam a Nabugodonosor r[ege Babilonis in anno eius 
xix°, |’ sub Sedechia rege Juda in anno eius xi°. Et hec etas continet in 
[se annos 409. Qui simul juncti scilicet]’ anni ab Adam usque ad 
Transmigracionem Babilonis fiunt 461-[3. 

Quinta vero etas exordium capit]’ a Transmigracione Babilonis 
durans usque ad nativitatem Christi [sub Octoviano in anno imperii 
eius]? 42. Et ista etas comprehendit in se annos 286. Et adj-[unctis 
annis ab Adam usque ad nativitatem]? Christi fiunt anni 5199. Unde 
versus: 


Etatem plebis a primo patre videbis 
ad [Christum C bis M quinquies I removebis.]? 


VI autem etas incepit a nativitate Christi et durabit usque ad [Diem 
Judicii. Et hec etas est sola vi-]vencium? in vita ista. 

VII vero etas° incepit a die Ascensionis Christi. [In qua scilicet die 
fuit primo janua celestis]’ aperta per Christum, et currit cum vi etate 
et durabit usque ad Diem Judi-[cii; et hec est etas bonorum quiescen-] 
cium? et futuram resurreccionem expectancium. 

VIII? vero etas incipiet a [Die Judicii et durabit]’ usque in sempiter- 
num. In quo die boni et mali in propriis corporibus resurgent, [ut mali 
in eodem corpore]? quo peccaverunt cum Diabolo et angelis eius 
puniantur? Et boni in propriis corpor-[ibus quibus bene]’ egerunt et 


meruerunt cum Christo et angelis eius perpetue premientur ac glorifi- 
. cen-[tur, in celestique]’ regno sine fine letentur. Ad quos omnis per- 


ducat qui in hoc codice legere [delectentur.]° 


Et notandum est quod hec etates seculi non dicuntur propter 
numerum annorum ut quidam [volunt, sed propter]? quedam nova 
que facta sunt in cuiuslibet inicio. Nam in principio prime e[tatis facta 
est]? mundi constitucio. 

In principio secunde, mundi per Diluvium purgacio. 

In principio [tercie etatis constituta]’ est contra originale peccatum 
circumcisio. : | 

In principio quarte, regum inunccio. 
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Gaythelos with his wife Scota, after whom Scotland is named, first 
embarked on their expedition to these parts. 

The fourth age began from David, lasting up to the Babylonian 
Captivity inflicted by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon in his nine- 
teenth year, under Zedekiah king of Judah in his eleventh year. And 
this age itself comprises 409 years, which with the years put together 
(that is from Adam up to the Babylonian Captivity) makes 4613. 

The fifth age, indeed, takes its origin from the Babylonish 
Captivity, lasting up to the birth of Christ under Octavian in the 
forty-second year of his emperorship. And that age itself takes in 286 
years; and adding together the years from Adam up to the birth of 
Christ makes 5199. Hence the verse: 


To see the age of the human race from our first father 
to Christ, from five thousand two hundred remove one. 


The sixth age then began with the birth of Christ and will last to 
the Day of Judgment. And this is the only age [experienced] by those 
who are alive now. 

The seventh age moreover began on the day of Christ’s ascension — 
that is to say the day that the doorway to Heaven was first opened by 
Christ; and it runs along with the sixth age and will last up to the Day 
of Judgment; and this is the age when the good enjoy peace in 
expectation of resurrection in the future. 

The eighth age, indeed, will begin on the Day of Judgment and will 
last for eternity. On that day the good and bad will rise again in their 
own bodies, so that the bad may be punished with the Devil and his 
angels in the same body with which they sinned; and the good in their 
own bodies with which they acted properly and earned merit may be 
rewarded and glorified for ever with Christ and His angels, and may 
rejoice in the Heavenly kingdom without end. May He lead all those 
who take pleasure in this book. _ 


And it should be noted that these ages of the world are not fixed 
according to a [specific] number of years as some would wish, but 


according to certain new events which come about at the beginning of 


any of them. For the creation of the world came about at the beginning 
of the first age; the cleansing of the world by the Flood came about at 
the beginning of the second; circumcision was established against orig- 
inal sin at the beginning of the third; the anointing of kings at the 
beginning of the fourth; the captivity of the people of Israel in Babylon 
at the beginning of the fifth; the incarnation of the Son of God at the 
beginning of the sixth; the opening of the doorway to Paradise at the 
beginning of the seventh; the resurrection of bodies and judgment on 
everyone will come about at the beginning of the eighth. 
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I[n principio quinte,]? Isralitici populi in Babilonem Transmigracio. 
In principio sexte, Filii Dei [incarnacio. 

In}? principio vii, janue Paradisi apericio. 

In principio 8, erit corporum resu-[rreccio, et omni retribucio.]° 
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6c 


[Poema Scotica] 


[Quisque loqui gaudet validus de sanguine puro. 

Quorundam precibus de Scotis dicere curo, 

unde sui generis ortus primevu]s* habetur. 

[Quorum posteritas trans tempora perpetu-]etur!? | 
[Quicquid narrabo per cronica prisca prob-|abo® 5 
[de veterum gestis, reliquorum sum quia testis. 

Scribere nam volui michi que presencia vid-}i. 

[Si verum scribam, verum credo fore scriba-]m;? 

[scripsero si vanum, caput est quasi non michi sa-Jnum.? . 

[Adam primevum non incipiam numera-]re,? 10 
[quomodo nec dicam Noe cepit generare 

hoc genus a Japheth eius nato juniore. 

Quamvis descendat, referam tamen a propiore, 

per quem dicatur stirps hec et magnificatur. | ; 
Quingentis mille cum sexaginta monosque 15 
annis, ut reperi, precessit tempora Christi 

agnus sub lege primus mactatus in Ede. 

Biblia testatur quod tunc revocare paratur 

rex Pharao populum fugientem per Mare Rubrum. 
Cuius rex Pharao mergitur in medio. 20 
Ex tunc Scotorum describam tempus, et horum 

progeniem referam per tempora continuatam. 


Postquam passus erat Phar-]ao? miserabile funus, _ 

[nobilis exierat ab Egipt-]o? Sciticus unus, | 

[exul qui lapidem Pharaonis]? detulit idem. — | “a 2S 
[Ut liber fatur, Gai3ilglas ille vo-]catur.? | Troe 
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6c 
[The Scottish poem] 


Each man rejoices, taking strength from his pure ancestry. 

At the request of certain men, it is my intention to speak of the 
Scots, 

and of the source from which the race derives its primal origin. 

May their posterity stretch forever across the ages! | 

As regards the deeds of men of yore, I will validate the truth of 
whatever I relate 

by the use of ancient chronicles, for I am myself a witness to the rest. 

For it is my intention to write of events which I have witnessed in 
person. 

If I write the truth, I believe that I will be a true scribe; 

if I write what is false, then I am, so to speak, deranged. 

I shall not begin by counting in Adam, our primal ancestor, 

nor shall I relate how Noah was the first begetter 

of this race through his younger son Japheth. 


Though it descends from him, yet I will trace it from someone more 


particular, 

through whom this stock is set apart and exalted. 

The first lamb that was sacrificed in the Temple under the Law, 

as I have discovered, preceded the time of Christ 

by 1,561 years. 

The Bible bears witness that at that time King Pharaoh 

was preparing to summon back the people who were fleeing through 
the Red Sea. 

King Pharaoh was immersed in the midst of it. 

From this point on I will write of the era of the Scots, 

and I will recount their offspring stretching in an unbroken line 
across the ages. 


After Pharaoh suffered his miserable fate, — 

one man, a noble Scythian, had come out of Egypt, 

an exile who brought away with him the stone of Pharaoh. 
As the book relates, he is called Gaythelos Glas. 

This man was twenty-two generations removed from Japheth, 
as the line of his pedigree would have us believe. 
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[Hic bis undenus fuit a Japheth]? alienus, 

[ut sic credatis dat linia sanguinit-]atis.@ 

[Naufraga navigio qui plura pericula]? passus 

[ad terram tandem venit sic equite]? lassus. . 30 
[Sed lapis hunc rexit, ipsum qui per ma-]re? vexit. 

[Hic lapis, ut fatur, hec ancho-]ra? vite vocatur. 

[Cumque locum petiit securus ad]? residendum, 

[pluribus hunc annis Hispan-}ia? cepit alendum. 

[Cuius progenies nim-]is* augmentatur ibidem, 35 
[sicut scriptura testatur,]* condita pridem. 


[Post obit-Jum?’ regis Pharaonis mille duobus 

fannis, u]t? recolo, tunc quidam nomine Milo, 

[rex Hispa-]norum,? qui plures magnus habebat 

[natos, illorum]* tamen unum plus recolebat. 40 
[Scilicet hic? Sy-]Jmon? cognomine Brek fuit unus, 

[cui pater exhi-]buit? quoddam prenobile munus, 

[scilicet hanc pet-]ram?’ Gai3ilglas quam tulit equam 

[perque f]retum? gessit, ab Egipto quando recessit. 

Milo prophetavit nato, qui quem recreavit 45 
letari cepit, hanc petram quando recepit, 

quod sua regnaret stirps hanc quocunque locaret. 

Ecce, Deo dante, sicut fatum fuit ante, 

sic fit in instante Simon Brek, quo mediante, 

sic augmentante, sobolis partem venientis | 50 
ad se suscepit Hibernia. Quo residentis 

annos per multos, horum quos vidit adultos 

quosdam deduxit validus Lori nomine‘ quidam 

primus ad Ergadiam — quo tempore concito dicam. 

Isti sunt ducti; dicuntur postea Scoti. m8) 
Nam velut a Gecia Geticus seu Gocia Goth, 

dicitur a Sicia Siticus, sic Scocia Scott. 

Que prius Albania sic fertur Scocia terra. | 


Quod iam promisi tempus sic ecce relisi. 

Bis bis centeno quater endeca sed minus uno 660 
anno [a] quo sumpsit primos Ergadia Scotos, | 

ut referunt isti, fuit incarnacio Christi. - 

Annorum summa‘ Pictis preocupatorum 

hic dat Scotorum deca quinquies centibinorum, | | 
et annos quindecem tres menses jungito quidem. 7 65 
Tunc Scoti querunt anni quot preterierunt — | 
postquam vicerunt Pictos, qui tunc coluerunt 

Albaniam citra Drumalban, sed minus ultra, 

ut Scoti valeant memoratum tempus habere 
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Having experienced many dangers on his voyage, as a shipwrecked — 
mariner 

he at last reached dry land, like a horse tired out by a rider. 

But this stone guided him, it carried him over the sea. 

This stone, so it is said, is called the anchor of life. 

When freed from anxiety he sought a place to stay, 

Spain received him and was to provide him with nourishment for 
many years. 


‘His offspring greatly multiplied there, 


established long since, as the written evidence testifies, 


1,002 years after the death of Pharaoh, | 

as I recall, there was a certain great king of the Spaniards 
called Milo, who had several sons, 

but loved one more than the rest. 

This one son was called Simon, with the second name Brecc, 
and his father gave him a very fine gift, 


- namely this flat stone which Gaythelos Glas had brought 


and carried over the sea when he left Egypt. 

Milo prophesied to his son, who, on being strengthened 
when he received this stone, began to rejoice, 

that his descendants would reign wherever he placed it. 

See how through God’s gift, as had been decreed before, 

so it turns out for Simon Brecc, through God’s intervention 


~ and assistance, that Ireland took to herself the part of his offspring . 


that came there. When they had lived there 

for many years, a mighty man called Lori first brought over to Argyll 

certain of them whom he saw were of mature age 

— I will quickly tell you when that was. 

Those led there are afterwards called Scots. 

For just as the Get takes his name from Gethia, and the Goth from 
Gothia, | | 

and the Scythian from Sythia, so the Scots from Scotland. — 

The land that was previously called Albany is thus called Scotland. 


Look, I have omitted the reckoning I promised. 

The Incarnation of Christ (as they relate) 

was in the 443rd year after Argyll 

received the first Scots. 

This gives a year-total for the Scots’ settlement 

prior to the Picts of 250 years; 

add in fifteen years, three months. 

Then the Scots ask how many years have passed 

since they conquered the Picts, who then lived 

in Albany on this side of Drumalban, but to a lesser degree on the 
. far side, : 

so that the Scots may have the time set out / 

when they began to live throughout the whole of Scotland. 

The Picts ruled the land for 1200 years : 
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per Scociam totam quo ceperunt residere. 70 
Qui Picti terram rexere mille ducentis 

et pariter junctis viginti quatuor annis, 

ut verum renovem, mensibus atque novem. 

Pictis amotis, datur hec responsio Scotis: 

D semel et ter C post x ter et x quater inde 75 
istorum numeri monstrant quo tempore Christi; 

sed trans Drumalban cepit regnare Kenedus 

filius Alpini, Picti fraude perempti. 

In bello pridem quos Alpin vicerat idem. 

Sed cum septenis Kenedus® regnaverat annis, 80 
nititur in Pictos ulcisci funera patris, 

quosdam sternendo bello, quosdamque fugando. 

Extunc Albanie regnum totale regebat, 

qui prius in parte regni dicta residebat; 

progenies cuius ius regni nunc tenet huius. 85 


Ex annis Domini qui continue renovantur, 

apparet per quot annos Scoti dominantur. 

Sic patet in genere de tempore sufficienter.’ 

Reges nunc referam qui regnavere sequenter. 

In tamen Ergadia vixit per tempora multa 90 
hec gens sub lege nature, sed sine rege, 

donec ad Ergadiam tulit audax nomine quidam 

Fergusius lapidem, de quo fit mencio pridem. 

Hic primo rexit Scotos, lapidem quia vexit. 

Quem Scoti lapidem sanxerunt ponere sedem | 95 
regibus, inde suis tantum, sed non alienis. a 

Ut Scona testatur usque tunc lapis iste loca-[t-Jur.’ 


Primus in Ergadia Fergus rexit tribus [annis.]}’ 

Post Donegard quinis, Congal [quater oct-]o b[inis],” 

endeca bis Gouren, sed iiii°' et deca Conall, — 100 
iii et deca bis Edham, x sex! Eogledbod; 

Kinath Ker per tres rexit tantummodo mense-[s],/ 

sed Ferqwhart annos per quatuor et duodenos; 

bis septem Dovenald, viii bis Mald-[oinn annis];/ 

ter septem Ferard, tredecim sed rexit Eoge-[d];/ 105 
Armkelleth’ uno, sed tredecim regnavit Eoga-[n];/ 

rex Mordahu trinis, Neagau uno quoque binis; 

Hetfin per deca ter, Fergus tres; sed Sealanban 

1111°° et deca bis, sed Eoged Anynque tricenis; 
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with twenty-four years and nine months 

added to that, if I may repeat the truth. 

Once the Picts had been destroyed, I give the following response to 
the Scots: 

The reckoning of years shows 

844 since the time of Christ; 

but it was on the other side of Drumalban that Kenneth son of 
Alpin 

(who had been killed by the treachery of the Picts) began to rule. 

This same Alpin had previously conquered them in battle. 

But when Kenneth had ruled for seven years, 

he strove to take revenge on the Picts for his father’s death, 

laying some of them low in battle, and putting others to flight. 

From then on he, who formerly was in the aforementioned part of 
the kingdom, 

ruled the kingdom of Alba in its alee: 

his posterity now holds sway over the kingdom. 


From the years of the Lord which are renewed in unbroken 
succession, 

it is clear how many years the Scots have ruled. 

So in general the chronology is sufficiently clear. 

Now I will list the kings who reigned in succession. 

However, this people lived in Argyll for many generations 

under natural law, without a king, 

until a bold warrior called Fergus brought to Argyll 

the stone which I have mentioned previously. 

He was the first to rule the Scots, because he brought the stone. 

The Scots decreed to set up this stone as the throne of kings, 

but only of their own kings, not alien kings. 

As Scone bears witness, that stone was until then placed there. 


Fergus was the first king in Argyll. He reigned for three years; 
After him Domangart for five years, Comgall for thirty-four years; 
then Gabran for twenty-two years, but Conall for fourteen, 
Aedan for twenty-four, Eochaid Buide for sixteen; 

Connad Cerr ruled for only three months, 

but Ferchar for sixteen years; 

Domnall for fourteen, Maelduin for sixteen; 

Ferchar for twenty-one, but Eochaid ruled for thirteen years; 
Ainbcellach ruled for just one, but Eogan ruled for thirteen years; 
Muiredach was king for three years, and Eogan also for three; 
Aed Find ruled for thirty years, Fergus for three; but Selbach 
ruled for twenty-four years, but Eochaid ‘Anyn’ for thirty years; 
Dungal for seven, but Alpin for just three years; 

Kenneth son of Alpin ruled for seven years. 

These ruled side by side with the aforesaid Picts in their time. 
This period contains 312 years; 

but you must add three months to these years. 
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Dugal septenis, Alpinus sed tribus annis; 110 115 When 203 years of the Christian era had passed, 
annis septenis Kenedus filius Alpyn. Scotland began to adopt the Catholic faith, 
Hii cum predictis regnaverunt tempore Pictis. when Victor I was pope in Rome. 
Quod tricentenos quater octoque continet annos; You will calculate 430 years from the Incarnation of Christ, 
hiis annis sed tres debetis jungere menses. | when you renew the law of Christ in Scotland. | 
Chiistt transactis tribusannis nique ducentis 115 120 The law of Christ is honoured, when renewed by Palladius, 
Scocia catholicam cepit inire fidem, whom Celestine I had sent to Scotland previously. 
Roma Victore primo papa residente. The Scots precede the English by 500 years, 
C quater deca ter a carne Dei numerabis, though before them Brutus believed and Albion obeyed. 
in Scocia quando legem Christi” renovabis. The first king in Scottish lands, one of their race, 
Lex Christi colitur, hanc Palladio renovante, 120 125 Fergus [son of] Ferchar bore on his arms amid his hosts 
primus Celestinus Scocie quem miserat ante. a red lion rampant on a yellow field. 
Precedunt Scoti quingentis Anglicis annis, He preceded Christ by 330 years. 
quamvis et credit” ante hos Brutus,° et obedit That red lion, bearing a lily, is now painted on a golden ground. 
Albion. In terris rex primus germine Scotis | / | 
illorum, turmis rubri tulit arma leonis, 125 
Fergusius, fulvo Ferchard rugientis 1n arvo. 
Christum ter centis ter denis prefuit annis. 
Lilifer ille leo rosidus nunc pingitur auro. 
Hic? postquam? Kened? Pictos omnino fugavit, This Kenneth, after he had completely expelled the Picts, 
annos octo bis regnando continuavit. 130 130 continued reigning for sixteen years. 
Dovenald M°Alpin post rexit 111° annis, Donald McAlpin reigned after him for four years, 
sed-[ecim] Constantinus, Ed uno, Greg duodenis, Constantine for sixteen years, Aed for one, Giric for twelve, 
Dovenald undenis, Constantin bisque vicenis; Donald for eleven, Constantine for forty; 
[Malcolmus primus, sic Indolf, quisque novenis,]’ Malcolm I, and likewise Indulf, for nine years each, 
sed Duff per [senos menses et quatuor annos,]" 135 135 but Duf for four years and six months, 
per tantum Culen, [sed Kened sex quater annis]’ Culen for the same length of time, but Kenneth for twenty-four 
mensibus et [binis; Constantinusque per annum]’ _ years 
et menses se-[nos tantum, Gred octo per annos,]’ ‘ and two months; Constantine for a year 
Malcolm per dec-[a ter; Duncan sex, sed deca vii] a and six months only, Giric for eight years, 
Macbeth; s[ed Lahoulan per menses quatuor, atque]” 140 Malcolm for thirty; Duncan for six, but Macbeth 
Malcol-[m Kenremor annos per ter deca vii’ 140 for seventeen; but Lulach for four months, and 
e[t menses octo. Cuius frater Dovenaldus Malcolm Canmore for thirty-seven years 
annos complevit trinos regnando vicissim, and eight months. His brother Donald 
dum Duncan medio sex menses tempore vixit. in his turn completed a reign of three years, 
a while in the middle Duncan survived for six months. 

Nunc stirps Scotigena, Saxonum sanguine mixta, 145 145 Now a family of Scottish stock mingled with Saxon blood 
cepit regnare. Quod propono reserare began to reign. On this account I propose to reveal 
qualiter hoc esset, ut quivis discere possit.’ how this came about, so that anyone who wishes may learn. 
De dicto nati Kenremor tres generati Three sons fathered by the said Canmore 

| regnum rexerunt, quod successivi tenuerunt. ruled the kingdom, which they held in succession. 

G ii,526 ~ Quos Margarita peperit regina beata, 150. 150 Their mother was the blessed Queen Margaret, 


the heir of the kings of England and queen of Scots. 
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heres Anglorum regum, regina Scotorum. 
Ex hoc qui“ dubitat, Anglorum cronica querat, 
per quam conjugium Scotis prebetur in usum. 


Non erat istorum generacio dico duorum 
fratrum primorum, genuit tamen ultimus horum, 
per quem Scotorum generando continuatur]’ 
regia stirp-[s, quorum successio nunc referatur.]” 
Annis ter trini-[s et trinis mensibus Edgar]’ 
primus regnavit, d[e natis quos generavit]’ 
Malcolm cum dic-[ta Margarita” benedicta.]” 
Hinc Alexander annis [rexit deca septem,]” 
mensibus atque tribus, [septimanisque duabus.]” 
Iste secundus erat fratrum. [Sed tercius extat]’ 
David, vicenis regnans a[nnisque novenis]’ 
mensibus et trinis. Tunc M[alcolm filius Henri]’ 
annis bis senis et semis [regna regebat.]’ 

Ut res se gessit hic Ma-[lcolm virgo recessit.]’ 
Hic Henricus erat natus regi[s quoque David,]” 
quem rex is David ex Ma-[tildis generavit,]” | 
heres que fuerat Hontind-[onie comitatus,]’ 
culus sic esset si posset vivere [natus.]” 

Qui bello moritur de Coth-[on, set sepelitur]” 

in abbacia nomine Kalcovia. 

Hec Matilda datur de Sanlize. Qufe tumulatur]” 
in Scona, cuius templum bustum tenet h[uius.]” 
Quadraginta novem Willelmus rexerat [annis.]’ 
Cuius Willelmi genitor dictus fuit [Henri.]” 

Et pariter comitis de Dunde nom{[ine David.]” 
Tres sibi sorores fuerant: B[ritan comitissa,]” 
que Margarita Conano conjugi data; 

Junior datur germana. Set altra vocatur* 
nobilis Adissa. Fuit hec Hola-[nd comitissa,]’ 
[conjugioque datus erat huic de Ross’ comitatus. 
Morte preventam Matildem dic et innu-[pta-]m.” 


Actenus hec dicta scivi per cronica]” scripta. 
[Amodo que novi scriptis describere]’ vovi. 

[Alter Alexander, quem rex Willelmus habeb-]at” — 
[natum, ter denis annis et quinque]’ regebat. 

[Hic Alexander alium fertur genuisse, 

hunc alium ternum pro certo dico fuisse. 
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Those two elder brothers, I say, had no offspring, 

but the youngest of them fathered a son, 

through whom the royal stock of the Scots is connaued by 
procreation. 

I must now recount their succession. 

Edgar, the first of the sons whom Malcolm fathered 

with the aforesaid blessed Margaret, reigned 

for nine years and three months. 

Then Alexander reigned for seventeen years, 

three months and two weeks. 

He was the second of the brothers. But the third was 

David, who reigned for twenty-nine years 

and three months. Then Malcolm son of Henry 

ruled the kingdom for twelve and a half years. 

In the event this Malcolm died a maiden. 

This Henry was also the son of King David, 

whom King David had fathered on Matilda, 

and had been the heir to the earldom of Huntingdon. 

whose son would have been that if he [Henry] had lived. 

He died in the battle of Cowton, but is buried 

in the abbey of Kelso. 

This Matilda is said to be ‘of Senlis’. She is buried 

at Scone, where the church has her tomb. 

William ruled for forty-nine years. 

This William’s father was called Henry. 

He was likewise the father of the earl called David of Dundee. 

He had three sisters: Margaret countess of Brittany, 

given in marriage to Conan as her husband; 

a younger sister was also married. ‘This other noblewoman was called 
Ada. | : 

She was countess of Holland, 

and at her marriage the earldom of Ross was bestowed on her. 

You must also mention Matilda, who was unmarried when her life 
was cut short by an early death. 


Up to this point I have learned everything I have mentioned from 
written chronicles. 

From now on it is my intention to put down in WHERE what I myself 
have learned. 

The second Alexander, thels son of King William, 

ruled for thirty-five years. 

This Alexander is said to have fathered another Aieaalien: 

and this other, I say with certainty, was the third. 


- This third Alexander reigned for almost thirty-seven years. 


Pity those Scots who have not experienced 
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Ternus Alexander ter denis rexerat annis 

et septem fere. Ve Scotis qui caruere 

principe tam grato largo miteque beato, 

qui quinquagenus regum fuit ordine primus. 

Hic princeps, annos Domini post mille ducentos 
atque novem novies — sed quatuor hiis superaddes — 
Kingorn non rite persolvit debita vite, 

scilicet aprilis decimo quartoque kalendas, 

quo decet exequias celebrare perficiendas, 

ne valeant obitum monachi servare sopitum, 

a quibus incolitur Dunfermelyn; sed sepelitur. 
Tanti tumba viri studio meliori poliry’ 

debuit artificum, set funus haberet amicum. 
Post mortis morsum vertit dilectio dorsum: 
finitur vita finit et amor ita. 

Corpus predicti regis sine prole reli-]cti? 

[post annis fere septem Scoti dol-Juere,? 

[quod regem vere tot aristis non] habuere. 


[Tunc regni proceres in regem non}’ potuerunt 
[consentire novum, quia diversi]? pecierunt 
[diversum regem, nec erat v]is* solvere legem, 
[scilicet ut junior soboles],” spreta seniore, 

[in regno regeret; dixeru-]nt? pro meliore. 


_{Hinc dicti proceres Edwar-]dum? consuluerunt, 


[Anglorum regem, cuius respo-]nsa* fuerunt: 
[scilicet errorem se dixi-]t* per decretalem, 
[ipsum si facerent Scoci-Je* dominum capitalem, 
[donec judicio Scotorum} discuteretur 
[quisnam rex verus}’ illorum perficeretur, 

[Istud concessit pars mJjagna’ coacta Scotorum, 
[legibus optentis et l]ibertatibus* horum. 

[Quas juramento re-]x’ se servare fatetur, 
[nequid communi sine cJonsilio” renovetur. 
[Invito populo,]- magnates sic pepigerunt. 
[Fructus nunc au-]di,’ Scoti, quos inde tulerunt. 
[Scotos elegit re-]x? quos jurare coegit 

fut verum legerent]’ regem, dum rege carerent. 
[Sic rex eligitur]? talis,?* quia de seniore 
[sanguine regali S]cocie,’ spreto veriore.” 

[Qui comi-]tis? David de semine proveniebat, 
regis Willelmi dum sanguinis deficiebat. 

Si petis a comite quotus hic erat in genitura, 
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a prince so gracious, generous, mild and successful, 

who was fifty-first in the order of kings. 

In 1285 

this prince in an untimely manner 

paid his debt to life at Kinghorn 

on 19 March, 

on which day it is appropriate to commemorate the funeral rites 
which had to be completed, 

so that the monks who dwell at Dunfermline may not observe his 
obit 

as a day of slothfulness; but he lies buried there. 

The tomb of such a great man should have been polished with better 
care 

on the part of the craftsmen, but he should have had a sympathetic 
funeral. 

After Death’s savage bite, affection turns its back: 

love ends with the end of life. 

For almost seven years, 

because they had no king for as many harvests, 

the Scots mourned the body of the aforesaid king, who had been left 
without offspring. 


Then the chief men of the kingdom were unable to agree on a new 
king, 

for each sought a different king, 

nor was there power to destroy the law, 

so. that the junior branch should rule in the kingdom, 

with the senior branch rejected. So they spoke for the better 
argument. 

Hence the said chief men consulted Edward, 

the king of the English, whose reply was as follows: 

namely he regarded himself as committing a sin under the canon law, 

if they were to make him chief lord of Scotland, 

before the question of who might properly be placed over them as 
‘their king 

could be decided by the judgment of the Scots. 

A great part of the Scots agreed to this under compulsion, 

provided that their laws and liberties were preserved. 

The king promised on oath that he would preserve these 

so that nothing new would be introduced without the taking of 
common counsel. 

The magnates made an agreement along these lines, against the 
wishes of the people. 

Now hear, Scots, what rewards they got from this. 

The king chose Scots whom he compelled to swear 

that they would choose a true king, at a time when they were without 
a king. 

Such a king was chosen in this way, because he was chosen from the 
senior branch 7 
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que tibi nunc referam, si nescis, discere cura. 
Hunc comitem David dico natas habuisse 

tres, quarum senior matrem fertur peperisse 
predicti regis electi robore legis 

Scotorum, qualis lex est non imperialis. 

Que lex illa datur que Scotis appropriatur 
postquam venerunt ab Egipto, quo didicerunt 
[qualiter]° ornandus rex esset quisque creandus. 
[Sic r]lex® preficitur Scocie qui jure potitur. 


[Si quer-Jat® quisnam quisquam fuit hic, modo dicam 


[gracia cui nomen] divina non dedit omen, 
[u-]t©° regeret Scotos, quos non rexit bene notos. 


Andree festo Domini post mille ducentos 
atque decem novies, cum binis insimul annis, 


[ser-|vando“ morem sibi sumpsit regis honorem, 
[quem qui-|Jnquagenum® regum facit ordo secundum. 


[Dehinc]© ex toto Johanne rege remoto, 

[de Broi-]s“ Robertus regum de stirpe repertus, 
[sus-]cipit® in Scona regni Scocie diadema. 
Hec in aprilinas vi'° sunt facta kalendas. 
Promittunt veteres quod erit hic belliger heres, 
qui sua jura novans regna sudabit ovans; 
stragibus immensis sudabit Scoticus ensis; 
corruet Angligena per eum gens, non sine pena. 
Hactenus hii toti fuerant ut plebs sua Scoti, 
atque Deo dante sic amodo sit velut ante. 

Est totum cenum cuius caput est alienum; 

sic populus cenus quando fit rex alienus. 


Anno post quarto Johannis“ venit Berwico, 
perfidus Edwardus cupidus ut® leopardus 

qui saltu predam triplici capit insidiatam, 
quem scuto triplici jus/ vellet imagine pingi. 
In tribus est cupidus qui rex est dictus iniquus: 


scilicet in mediis, minimis simul atque supremis. . 
Quod pictura notat, quam triplex forma figurat: 
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of the royal line of Scotland, while the line with the more valid claim 
was rejected. 

For he came from the line of Earl David, 

at a time when no one of the stock of King William was available. 

If you are asking by how many persons he was removed from the earl 
in lineage, 

and if you don’t know, be sure to learn what I am going to relate 
now. 

I tell you, this Earl David had three daughters, 


of whom the eldest is said to have borne the mother 


of the aforesaid king who was chosen by virtue of Scots law, 

which is different from imperial law. 

That law is dispensed which has been particular to the Scots 

since they came from Egypt, where they learned 

who was to be chosen as king and how he was to be arrayed. 

So he is made king over Scotland who possesses it by lawful right. 

If someone should ask who this was, I will now tell you 

the name [of one] to whom Divine Grace did not give a favourable 
omen 

for ruling the Scots, whom he did not rule as subjects well known to 
him. 


On St Andrew’s Day 

A.D.1292, in obervance of custom 

he who was fifty-second in the sequence of ines 

took up the honour of king on his own account. 

Then after King John had been totally excluded, 

Robert de Bruce, when found to be of the royal line, 

received the diadem of Scotland at Scone. 

These events took place on 27 March. 

Men of old promise that he will be a warlike heir, 

who on renewing his rights in the kingship will strive triumphantly; 
he will strive like a Scottish sword with immense slaughter; 

by his hand the English people will be destroyed with much anguish. 
Thus far these [kings] had all been Scots like their people, 

and if God grants it, may it be henceforth just as it was before. 
When a body has an alien head, it is all filth; 

so a people is defiled when a foreigner becomes its king. 


Afterwards, in John’s fourth year, Edward came to Berwick, 

treacherous and greedy like a leopard 

which seizes with a triple leap the prey it has stalked, 

a leap which justice might wish to be depicted by a triple image on a 
shield. 

The king who is said to be unjust is greedy in three respects: 

in matters of very small, of medium, and of the highest degree. 

The picture which is made up of the three forms denotes this: 

The lowest form is small, by which single small events are denoted; 

the middle form is larger, and this one seeks larger prey: 
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infima fit parva, qua singula parva notantur; 
major fit media, per quam majora petantur; 
maxima fit terna, que pingitur esse suprema; 
que notat immensa pre cunctis esse petenda. 
Naturam® regis hiis formis denotat egis, 

sed nil posse dari cupido qui vult sociari 
omnibus est notum, quod dico perdere totum. 
Nam velut ex quodam dicto sapientis habetur: 
‘Qui cupit omnia, perdere singula jure tenetur.’ 


Aprilis terno sexta feriaque kalendas, 


hic ville turmas caute statuit puniendas 


cuiusdam fraude, qui semper erit sine laude, 
vexillum cuius cives decepit; et huius 
nomen celetur comitis ne fraus iteretur. 
Cives bellando sic vicit marte nefando. 
Dunbar mox adiit, quo plures inveniuntur 
magnates Scocie. Qui castro decipiuntur, 

in quo, fortuna sic disponente, tenentur 

ne sociis extra pugnantibus opitulentur. 
Extra vincuntur pugnantes, sed capiuntur 
infra castellum nequeuntes condere bellum. 
Hic rex sic totam Scociam fecit sibi notam. 
Qui sine mensura tulit inde jocalia plura, 

et pariter lapidem Scotorum; quem fore sedem 
regum decrevit fatum; quod sic inolevit. 

Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocumque locatum 
invenient lapidem regnare tenentur ibidem. 


Non tamen gazis rex regnum sic spoliavit, 
sed quod fit petus, magnates turpiter e1us 
duxit cum rege. Tamen hoc fecit sine lege; 
nam quod fecerunt pactum Scoti tenuerunt, 
quod prius infregit rex Edward; namque coegit 
predictum regem Scotorum querere legem 
Londonias, prope quo nullum posset habere 
qui post se staréet, ut regni jura probaret 
que” fuerant soliti semper habere Scoti. 

Sic rex Edwardus solitas pervertere leges 
nititur, ut posset Scocie confundere reges. 
Quas conservare iamdudum nec variare 
Scotis juravit; varias tamen ille creavit 

leges et jura necnon et talia plura, 

ut narrat prosa — que metro sunt onerosa. 
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the third is the largest, which is depicted as the topmost; 

this [last] denotes that limitless gains are to be sought before all else. 

The shield denotes the nature of the king by these forms, 

for nothing can be given to a greedy man who wishes to gain a share, 

which I say — as everybody knows — is to lose everything. 

For as we have it from a wise man’s saying: 

“The man who desires to have everything is bound in IUSHCE to lose 
the separate parts.’ 


On 30 March, a Friday, 

[Edward] cautiously decreed that the forces of the town should be 
punished 

by the treachery of a certain man, who will be decried for ever, 

whose banner deceived the citizens [of Berwick]; let the name 

of this earl be concealed, lest damage be renewed. 

By fighting in this manner [Edward] defeated the citizens in an 
immoral battle. 

Soon he approached Dunbar, where more of the magnates of Scotland 

were to be found. They are misled by the castle, 

in which (so Fortune decreed) they are prevented 

from helping their comrades who are fighting outside. 

Those fighting outside are beaten, but those inside the castle are 
captured, 

being unable to start a battle. 

Thus this king made himself familiar with all of Scotland. 

He carried away from it countless treasures, 

and also the stone which Fate decreed would be the throne 

of the kings of Scots; for so it had taken root. 

Unless Fate is deceiving us, wherever the Scots find the stone located, 

there they are bound to reign. 


But the king did not [only] despoil the kingdom of its treasures in 
this way, 

but what is worse, he shamefully led off its magnates 

along with its king. But he did this without the sanction of law; 

for the Scots kept the agreement they had made, 

which King Edward was the first to break; for he forced — 

the aforesaid king of Scots to seek a legal judgment 

in London, a place where he was unable to have anyone 

close to him to stand behind him, so that he might prove the rights of 
the kingdom 

which the Scots had always been accustomed to possess. 

Thus King Edward tried to pervert the customary laws, 

so that he could destroy the kings of Scotland. 

These very laws he had long since sworn to the Scots to preserve 

and not to alter; but he brought into being laws that diverged [from 
these] 

and rights and many more examples of such things, 
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Ut quondam didici, referunt ut juris amici, 

non servanda vides est ubi fracta fides. 

Ex quo cor validum Scoti sumpsere, monente 
Willelmo Walais, et eos guerrare docente,. 

ut quos captivos tenuit gens Anglica vivos, 

ad propriam Scotos facerent patriam redivivos, 
insuper ut regem facerent regnare Johannem 

in regno proprio, quia si vellent alieno 

regi servire, possent sua jura perire. 

Hinc tricenteno milleno ter minus uno 

annorum Domini, dicuntur vincere Scoti 

Anglos infestos, quos reddunt funere mestos, 

ut pons testatur, ubi bellum grande notatur, 

qui Strivelyn juxta Forth ampnem conditur ultra. 
Septem-[bris terno fuit idus ista superno]" — 
dono devo-[tis gracia facta Scotis.]” 

Congregat hinc [Scotos dictus cognomine Walez,}” 
sicut grana lI[egit quod fertur Gallice Walez.}" 
Anglos perse-[quitur, ut bellum continuaret}" 

et libertatem Scocie [bello renovaret.]" 


~ Tunc Anglicorum sub-[versio™ tantaque talis]! 


quam numquam simile-[m sentivit pars borealis. }” 
Usque Novum [Castrum periit Northumbria tota;]" 
sic ver-[sus Stanmor complent Scoti sua vota.]" 
Anno [prefato Domini redeunt” iterato]! 

Ang-[li Berwico pugnaturi””, tibi dico,]” 

festo Cuthberti vernali tempore certi.]’ 

Scot-[i spectabant, campo pugnare putabant]!’ 

ut pro-[miserunt™ Angli; sed non tenuerunt]” 
quod pro-[miserunt. Scoti tristes abierunt.]” 
[<Tunc> rex aufugit; hinc tristior Anglia mugit.]°° 
In [Magdalene festo propiore’? sequente]’’ 

S[cotis Angligene dicuntur adire repente,]" 
m{inorum juxta foveas qui congrediuntur,]" 

q[uo plures partis” utriusque cito perimuntur.]! 
Ang-[lorum plures occisi nobiliores;}” 
quatu-[or exceptis, Scoti cecidere minores.]” 
Attamen in-[numeri fuerant ad prelia Scoti,}” 

qui cum videru-[nt ictus, sua terga’” dederunt,}’ 
immemores dicti quod [profert philosofia:]’ 
‘Virtus unita sparsa fit [fortior ipsa.’]" 
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as the prose account relates — but they are burdensome to speak of in 
verse. 


As I have learned before now, as friends of the law relate, 

when you see an agreement broken, you must not keep to it. 

For this reason the Scots adopted a stout heart at the instigation 

of William Wallace, who taught them to fight, 

so that those whom the English nation held alive as captives 

might be made renewed Scots in their own homeland, 

so that they might besides help King John to reign 

in his own kingdom, because if they were willing to serve 

an alien king, they could lose their rights. 

Hence in the year of the Lord 1297 

the Scots are said to have vanquished 

the savage English, whom they put into mourning for death, 

as the bridge bears witness, where the great battle is recorded, 

which lies beyond Stirling on the river Forth. 

11 September was the day of this grace 

offered as a celestial gift to the faithful Scots. 

Then the said man named Wallace gathers the Scots, 

he gathers them like grains because he is called ‘Valais’ in French. 

He pursues the English in order to keep the war going 

and to renew the freedom of Scotland by war. - 

Then was the destruction of the English of such a kind and 
magnitude 

as the northern region has never experienced the like. 

The whole of Northumbria perished as far as Newcastle; 

thus the Scots did what they wished all the way to Stainmore. 

In the aforesaid year of the Lord once more the English return 

ready to fight for Berwick, I tell you, 

on the feast of Cuthbert in the spring, steadfast. 

The Scots looked on, they thought they were to fight on the 
battlefield 

as the English had promised: but they did not keep 

to what they had promised. The Scots departed sorrowfully. 

Then the king flees; hence England groans in sorrow. 

On the feast of the Magdalen next following 

the English are said to have advanced unexpectedly towards the Scots, 

who were gathering near the snares of the lesser people, 

where many on either side were soon annihilated. 

Many of the more noble English were slain; 

with four exceptions, the Scots who fell were lesser people. 

Yet innumerable Scots had come to that battle, — 

who turned tail when they saw blows [being struck], 

unmindful of the dictum offered by philosophy: 

‘Courage when united becomes even braver than when scattered.’ 

If only those who fled had stood their ground in such a large 
formation, 

the victory on that field would have been theirs, so they say. 
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istis, ut dicunt, esset vict-[oria campo.]"* 
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[Poema Anglica] [The English poem] 
Prelims | 
fo.5v [Hic tetigi quedam que nunc specialius edam.]” I have touched here on certain points which I shall now examine in 
[Regnum Britannie, quod proprie Magna vocatur. an greater detail. 
diversis populis pro tempore subpeditatur. |” 355 The kingdom of Britain, which is properly called ‘Great’, 
[Quatuor hiis tantum, post tempus dico gigantum:]” 355 has been granted to various peoples at different times. 
[Britannis, Anglis, Danis, sed modo Normannis.““\" I assign it to only four peoples since the time of the giants: 
[At postquam Britones fuerant omnino fugati,]"’ the Britons, the English, the Danes, and now the Normans. 
[quod sibi per partes septenas distribuerunt.]’’ After the Britons had been totally expelled, 
[Quas sic diversas appellari statuerunt:] 360 [the English] distributed it into seven parts. 
[Estsax ac Westsax, Middilsax, Cantia, Suthsax,]” 360 They decreed that these separate parts should be called: 
[Anglis que prestat Northumbria vii™ restat.]” Essex and Wessex, Middlesex, Kent and Sussex. 
[Quamlibet istarum dux rexit particularum]” Northumbria which takes over from the English remains as the seventh. 
[tamquam rex esset, Edbrictus donec obe-]sset,” A duke ruled each of these small portions 
[dux Westsaxonie, post gentis]” rex aliene. 365 as if he were king, until the death of Ecgberht, 
[Qui partes stravit et eas sibi]’’ suppeditavit, 365 duke of Wessex and subsequently king of a foreign people. 
[ac regni nomen pariter mutavi-]t” et omen. He subdued the various parts and made them subject to himself, 
[Anglia nunc dicta: sic est] Britannia victa. and changed both the name and the fortune of the kingdom. 
_[Attamen, ut fatur, prius Albi-Jon” illa vocatur. Now it is called England: thus was Britain overcome. 
But, so they say, that country was formerly called Albion. 
[Tunc querunt isti Britone-]s,” quo tempore Christi _ 370 370 Then those Britons ask at what time in the Christian era 
[regnum spreverunt, quo-]d” nunc Angli tenuerunt. , did they scorn the kingdom which the English now hold. 
[Que iam quesistis solvu-]ntur” versibus istis: The question you have asked is answered by the following verses: 
<Mille quater deca tris fuit Adam Bruto prior annis.> Adam lived 4030 years before Brutus. 
[D semel et bis C cum sex-]aginta” tribusque 763 is the year of the Lord 
[dant annum Domini quo disce-|ssere” Britanni. 375 375 when the Britons departed. ? 
[Qui reges Britonum seri-Jatim” si numerentur, If these kings of the Britons are numbered one after the other, 
[nonaginta novem precic-]ius” invenientur, they will in more precise terms be found to number ninety-nine, 
ut patet in libro quondam Brjuth” intitulato. as is revealed in the book formerly given the title Brut. 
G ii,531 [Reges illorum, qui re-]gnavere” gradatim © I shall now relate in sequence their kings, who reigned in succession 
[post tempus Britonum,]” narrabo nunc seriatim. 380. 380 after the time of the Britons. 


[Nolo referre duces] qui regnum distribuerunt 
[per partes septem,]’ quas ut reges tenuerunt, 
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I shall not mention the dukes who divided the kingdom 

into seven parts which they possessed like kings, 

but [rather] those who ruled over the whole kingdom, not just parts 
of it. 

These alone deserve mention. 
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[sed qui’” total-Je” regnum, non particulare, 385 These possessed the said kingdom in totality, 
[rexerunt].” Digni tantummodo sunt referendi. but indeed not all of them obtained the diadem. 
[Isti totale dic-]tum” regnum tenuerunt, 385 Ecgberht and #thelwulf, Athelbald, A2thelberht and Athelred: 
[sed diadema quidem n]on” omnes optinuerunt. these five kings did not as yet assume the crown. 
[Edbrict et Edwlph-]us,” Elbold, Edbrictus et Edred: | 
[hii reges quin-]que” nondum sumpsere coronam. 
Inde monarchiam sumpserunt atque coronam Then the monarchy along with the crown was assumed by 
Aluered et Edwardus, Ethildredus et Eadmond, 390 390 Alfred and Edward, Athelred and Edmund, 
qui dum vivebat Yrenside nomen habebat, who during his lifetime bore the name ‘Ironside’, 
Knowt, Harfaw Harald, Hardeknowtus et Eadward, Cnut, Harold Harefoot, Harthacnut and Edward, 
Harold Godwini, Wil.dux, Wil.Ruffus et Henri, Harold Godwinesson, Duke William, William Rufus and 
Stephanus, Henricus, Henricus filius Henri, Henry, 
Magnanimus Richard, Johan, Henri iiii#S et Edward. 395 Stephen, Henry, Henry son of Henry, 
Nunc dicam breviter istorum quis genuit quem, 395 Richard the Courageous, John, Henry IV and Edward. 
ut pateat qui vi regnavit, quis velut heres. Now I shall briefly relate which of them fathered whom, 
Illos non referam qui quemquam non genuerunt, so that it may be clear who ruled by force, and who as [lawful] | 
sed tantum qui se generando sustinuerunt. heir. 
. I shall not mention those who did not father any offspring, 
but only those who maintained their line by producing children. 
Filius Edbricti primi regis fuit Edwlff: 400 400 The son of Ecgberht the first king was 4Ethelwulf; 
Elbald Eldulphi; post Edbrict Edred et Aluered Ethelbald was the son of AZthelwulf; afterwards AEthelberht, 
nati dicuntur. Sic Edward filius Aluered, Athelred and Alfred | 
Edwardi proles Elstan, Edmundus et Edred. are [also] said to have been his sons. So also Edward the son of 
Edwyn et Edgarum natos dic matris Edmund. | Alfred, 
Edgar Edgarum genuit, prius hinc Ethildredum. 405 AEthelstan the son of Edward, so too Edmund and Eadred.. 
Sic Ethildred Edmund Yrenside progenuit; set Mention too Eadwig and Edgar the sons of Edmund’s mother. 
dicitur ex Emma post Edwardum genuisse. 405 Edgar fathered Edward [?], and before him A2thelred. 
| | Likewise Athelred fathered Edmund Ironside; but 
he is said to have subsequently fathered Edward by Emma. 
Quomodo nunc cura Dacorum fit genitura. Now see how the lineage of the Danes evolves. 
Non fuerant nisi tres Anglorum regna tenentes: Only three of them possessed the kingdoms of the English: 
Knowt, Harold Harfaw, cui frater tercius Edward. 410 410 Cnut, Harold Harefoot, whose brother was the third Edward. 
Natus Godwini comitis fuit ultimus Harold. Harold the last was the son of Earl Godwine. 
Nunc Northmannorum sequitur generacio, quorum Now the line of descent of the Normans follows, of whom 
Rollo dux primus genitus de stirpe Dacorum. Rollo, born of Danish stock, was their first duke. 
Ex Dacia sumpsit nomina Rollo Danus. Rollo the Dane took his name from Denmark. 
Rollo® [sic] Willelmum, Wil. Richard, Rique Richardum, 415 415 Rollo fathered William, then William Richard, and Richard 
Richard Robertum, Robertus Wil. genuit Bast. . [another] Richard, 
Bast. Henri genuit, Henri Mald, Mald parit Henri. Richard Robert, and Robert fathered William the Bastard. 
Henri’ Johan genuit, Johan Henricum genuisse The Bastard fathered Henry, then Henry Maud, and Maud bore 
dicitur; hic Henri sic Edwardum genuisse. | Henry. 
Hic Ed. Edwardum. Sequitur Ed. qui genuit Ed. - 420 Henry fathered John, John is said to have fathered 
| Henry, and this Henry to have fathered Edward, 
et de | . 420 and this Edward a Edward. There follows the Edward who 
_ Y,; lac. | ww + Johanni del.C 
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principem Wallensem, Ricard regis genitorem. 


Post quem invasit Hen. regnum. Huic filius Hen. 
destructor Franci. Alium fertur genuisse 

Hen., natum tenerum, regis Karolique nepotem, 
et qui nunc superest, annorum circa viginti.** 


xx rest of fo.Sv (about 12 lines) blank C 
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[Poema de Conquestu Northmannorum Anglie] 


[Qluomodo”” gens regnat Northmannorum dicere restat, 
que jus Anglorum vendicat esse suum. 

Anno milleno sexageno quoque seno 

post incarnatum Verbum de Virgine natum, 

dux Northmannorum mare transit, vicit Haroldum, 
quem preter legem fecit gens Anglica regem, 

veris ablatis heredibus atque fugatis, 

scilicet Edgaro binisque sororibus eius. 

Quos rex Haroldus studuit confundere. Prius 

Edgar privatur vita, tunc illa fugatur, 

ut liber fatur, que Margarita vocatur. 

Una soror cuius fetus processit, et huius 

quomodo narrabo fluxit generosa propago. 

Altera moralis Reymesia fit monialis. 

Que Christiana sprevit hec gaudia vana. 


Dux non intravit regnum racione regendi, 

set magis Haroldi petitur modus interimendi. 

Hic qui germanam dicti ducis et uterinam 

iam sibi sponsatam transmisit vile relictam. 
Namque suas crines fecit mutilare per aures,** 
quem dux despectum judicat esse suum. 

Hinc trux intravit dux regnum, quo spoliavit 
Haroldum timide regnantem, nam sine lege. 

Sic dux Willelmus regni fit rex; sed Haroldus 

si sua non esset rem perdere quomodo posset. 

Ex tunc injuste rexit gens dicta, quousque 

Stirps erat Anglorum Northmannis victa. Sed horum. 
conjugium referam, ne fallant amodo quemquam. 
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Edward prince of Wales, the father of King Richard. 

After him Henry invaded the kingdom. His son was Henry 

the destroyer of France. He is said to have fathered another Henry, 
his son of tender years, a nephew of King Charles, 

who is still alive at the present time, aged about twenty. 
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[Poem on the Norman Conquest of England] 


It remains for me to explain how the Norman race, 

which claims to have lawful jurisdiction over the English, came to rule. 

In the year 1066 

after the Word born of the Virgin was made flesh, 

the duke of Normandy crossed the sea and defeated Harold, 

whom the English people had made their king unlawfully, 

since the rightful heirs, that is Edgar and his two sisters, 

had been removed and expelled. 

These Harold had taken special pains to overthrow. First 

he deprived Edgar of his life, then he expelled the lady 

called Margaret, as the book relates. 

She was one of the sisters whose progeny has been continuous, and I 
will tell 

how her noble offspring have reached down [to our times]. 

The other sister, a virtuous lady, became a nun at Romsey; 

called Christiana she scorned the empty joys of this world. 


The duke did not enter the kingdom with the intention of ruling it, 

but rather a way of destroying Harold was being eCugnt: 

He had sent back the duke’s uterine sister 

who had already been betrothed to him, abandoning her in an 
insulting way. 

For he had her hair cut off at the ears, 

which the duke regarded as an insult to sel 

Hence the duke angrily entered the kingdom, and stripped 

Harold of it, while he was s ruling tentatively because of his lack of a 
legal basis. 

In this way Duke William became king of the kingdom; but Harold 

[could have been], if his purpose had not been to ruin the state in 
whatever way he could. . 


From that time on the aforesaid English race ruled unjustly, until 


the English stock had been conquered by the Normans. But 
I shall recount their marriages, so that they won’t mislead anyone 
from henceforth. 
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Ultimus Anglorum regnum qui rexit eorum 
tercius esse datur Eadward, quique vocatur 
Confessor, cuius generacio nulla; sed huius 
frater rex Edmund Yrenside nomine quendam 
Edwardum genuit. Edwardi filia cuius 
Margarita fuit, de qua fit sermo, fugata. 

Que post extiterat Scocie regina beata, | 
conjuge Malcolmo, quibus est sic perpetuata 
nobilis Anglorum regum stirps atque Scotorum. 
Nam velut istorum natus rex, nomine David, 
progeniem regum Scotorum continuavit, 

sic horum nata, Bona que Matilda vocatur, 
Anglorum reges protendere pretitulatur. 
Quam rex Henricus primus nuptam comitatur; . 
Normannos jure cuius regnare putatur. 


Per predicta feres quis regni nunc erit heres 
Anglorum jure, Britones ne sint tibi cure. 

Si justus fueris, sic respondere teneris: 

injuste soboles satagit regnare sororis, 
progenies fratris dum j juris sit melioris, 

ut rex regnaret quem jus commune probaret. 
Addiscens audi quid fert epistola Pauli 
peccato scinthis primum transmissa Corinthis. 
Que [manet ingenita sobolis errore sopita,]? 
Paulus te-[statur proprie gens illa vocatur.]? 


ee Brois [Robertus, regum de stirpe eas \" 


tunc rex Robert-[us bonus est de funere certus.]” 
Ante suam mortem [genuit similem sibi sortem,]? 
magnanimem Da-[vid rex Robertus generavit. I 
Hic rex [regnavit deca terque novem simul annis.]* 
Nullum [superstes heredem corpore gignit.]* 
Marjo-[ria tamen soror eiusdem generavit]? 
Galter-[o Stewart Robertum rite secundum.]? 
Qui, r[egnando decem que novem feliciter annis,“ 
t[egem Robertum generavit denique ternum.|* 
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It is generally aceDIEe that the third Edward, who is a ‘the 
_ Confessor’, 

was the last of the English to rule their idugdori: 

He had no children; but his brother 

King Edmund called ‘Ironside’ fathered a boy 

called Edward. This Edward’s daughter 

was the exiled Margaret, of whom we speak. 

Afterwards she became the blessed queen of Scotland, 

with Malcolm as her husband. They thus perpetuated 

the noble line of both the English and the Scottish kings. 

For just as their son called King David 

continued the line of Scottish kings, 

so their daughter, called Matilda the Good, 

is credited with prolonging the line of English kings. 

King Henry I became her companion when she married him; 

it is by virtue of her right that the Normans are thought to 
rule. 
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From what has been said you will gather who will now be the lawful 


heir 


to the kingdom of the English, so that you need not worry about the 


Britons. 

If you are fair-minded, you are bound to reply in the following 
terms: 

a sister’s offspring is not justified in busily attempting to rule, 

while a brother’s offspring has a better right, 

for the common law would show that he should reign as king. 

Learn this too and hear what an epistle of Paul has to say 

that was first sent to the Corinthians when they were split by 
sin. 


Paul testifies that the offspring which remains slumbering in innate 


error, 
is rightly called a foreign race. 


When Robert de Bruce was discovered to be of royal stock, 
he reigned as Scottish king for twenty-four years. 

Add one thousand, three hundred, twice ten and nine: 
then good King Robert assuredly had his funeral. 
Before his death King Robert fathered a son, a man 
like himself, the noble David. 

This king reigned for thirty-seven years. 

He produced no heir of his body during his lifetime. 
But his sister Marjorie bore to Walter Stewart 

Robert, [who became] in due course [King] Robert II. 
He reigned auspiciously for nineteen years, 

and finally fathered King Robert III. 

He served for sixteen years, and also fathered James I, 
who reigned for thirty-two years. 

But that king fathered our present-day King James. 
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Hic sedecim stetit annis, Jacobum quoque gignit]? 
p[rimum, qui regit annis deca ter que duobus.]* 

At [Jacobum nostrum genuit rex iste modernum.]? 
Tempore s[cripture tunc, lector, sit tibi cure,]? 

quod sint’ a[nnorum septemque decem numerorum.]? 
Quem De-[us exaltet, regnum regat atque gubernet.]? 
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[ Genealogia] 


[Recapitulacionem metricam de]? infrascripto Scoticronicon libro’ suc- 
cinccius perstrinximus. [Restat nunc  breviter sed]* veraciter, 
Genealogiam regis nostri moderni Jacobi secundi [adolescentizantis 


retexe-]re,? tam ex parte regum Scotorum usque ad immitissimum 


Kenedum, qui [Pictos pepulit de re-]gno,? quam regum Anglie, ad quam 
jus sibi, ut premittitur, competere [dinoscitur usque Ini; a° quo],? ut 
quidam volunt, Anglia denominatur, qui’ primus Anglorum [regum 
fidem suscepit. Ut c]Jum? isdem rex noster perpenderit quanta fuerit ante- 
cesorum suorum [probitas, qualis in eis virtus enit-Juerit,? qualis splen- 
duerit pietas, agnoscat eclam quam [naturale sit abundare divictis,]? 
florere virtutibus, victoriis illustrari, et, quod* [hiis omnibus prestat, 
Christiana religione et]* justicie prerogativa fulgere. Ut enim ait 
Alueredus [abbas: ‘Est ad optimos mores optin-Jendos* maximum 
incentivum scire se ab optimis quibusque [nobilitatem sanguinis 
meruisse, cum in-]genuum’/ animum semper pudeat in gloriosa progenie 
[degenerem inveniri, contra quasi rerum sit njaturam,’ de bona radice 
fructus malos pulu-lare.’ Sicut igitur in antiquatis cronicis et]? veracibus 
historiis potui reperire, a predicto [rege nostro Jacobo secundo hoc 
nomine exordi-]um? sumens, per rectam lineam paternalem usque pre- 
missum [regem Kenedum ascendemus. Ut]* cum in hoc libello legerit 
tantam eorumgloriam morte ac [vetustate perisse, eosque pro vite meri- 
]tis*? celeste premium, quod perire non poterit, meruisse, discatque 


{semper diviciis | glorieque mundiali preferre]* justiciam,£ post” hoc 
fluidum regnum immarcesibilem [in celis coronam consequatur. Hii duo]? | 


reges, scilicet Ine et Kenedus, fuerunt primi monarche Anglie et Scocie. - 
[Hic igitur Jacobus secundus filius est]* inclitissimi patris regis’ 
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Note then, reader, that at the time of writing 
his reign has lasted seventeen years. 
May God exalt him, and may he rule and guide the kingdom. 


6f 
[Genealogy] 


We have put together [the above] concise summary in verse of the 
book called Scotichronicon that is written below. It remains now to 
unravel briefly, but accurately, the genealogy of our present king, the 
young man James II, both on the side of the kings of Scots up to the 
most savage Kenneth who drove the Picts out of the kingdom, and on 
the side of the kings of England (the right to which it is recognized 
comes to him, as previously explained) up to Ine (after whom some 
say that England is called), who was the first of the kings of the 
English to accept the faith. Thus when our same king considers how 
great has been the worth of his predecessors, what kind of virtue has 
distinguished them, and what kind of pity has shone forth from them, 
he may recognize also how natural it is for him to have abundance of 
riches, to be filled with the virtues, to be made famous for his victories, 
and, because he excels in all these things, to be a shining light from [his 
cultivation of] the Christian religion and his exceptional administra- 
tion of justice. For as Abbot Ailred says: ‘For achieving the best stan- 
dard of behaviour it is the greatest incentive to know that one has 
earned nobility of blood from all the best people, since it is always 
shameful for a noble spirit to be found to be degenerate in a glorious 
family, and since it is against nature (as it were) for evil fruit to be pro- 
duced from good stock.’ Therefore insofar as I have been able to find 
it in old chronicles and the most reliable histories, making a beginning 
with our said King James, the second of this name, we trace [his 
descent] by the right paternal line up to the said King Kenneth. Thus 
when he reads in this book that so much of the glory of these men has 
perished through death and the long passing of time, and that they 
have acquired a heavenly reward which cannot come to an end for 
their merits when they were alive, and when he learns always to prefer 
justice to riches and worldly glory, after this transient kingdom he 
may achieve an unfading crown in heaven. These two kings, namely 
Ine and Kenneth, were the first rulers of England and Scotland. 
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eiusdem nomine insignitus, cuius facta commemo-[rabilia in xvi'® 
libro huius]? Scoticronicon intitulantur. Cuius fuit pater rex Robertus 
[nomine tercius. Huius pater rex Robertus]* secundus, quorum gesta 
in xiii libro commemorantur. Cuius pater in-[clitus ille bellator 
Galterus]* Stewart (de quo Barbarius in Libro Broisaico ad [plenum 
prosequitur), qui desponsavit Marjor-]jiam* matrem huius secundy 
regis Roberti sororem precellentis regis [David secundi, cuius actus 
qui in numero probissimorum [qui erant ab inicio apud herellos 
veteres]* et undecimus post Godefridum de Bolonia regem 
Romanorum [preconizatus est. Curus laudes vendicant]? sibi pecu- 
liariter magnum volumen quod Liber Broisaicus [appelatur. Cuius 
eciam actus strenui infra* libro xii]? et eciam xiii notantur. Cuius pater 
fuit nobilis ille Robertus co-[mes de Carrik ex parte Marthe comitisse 
de Carrik.]@/ Cuius pater ille probissimus Robertus [cognomento 
Nobilis dominus Vallis Anandie]* in Scocia et de Cleveland in 
Anglia.” De hoc Roberto de Brois [domino Vallis Anandie vide infra* 
libro x capitulo xxix°.]* Cutus pater inclitus ille Robertus de Brois 
senior, [qui desponsavit Isabellam secundogenit-]am? nobilis David 
de Donde, comitis de Hontyng-[dona et de Garvioch, fratris excellen- 
tum (sic)|* regum Malcolmi Virginis et Willelmi. Qui rex [Willelmus 
genuit regem Alexandrum secundum nobilem justic-Jiarium,* cuius 
laudes resonant libro ix®. Et iste [Alexander secundus genuit 
Alexandrum terctum, optimum]? regum dolorosa morte apud 
Kingorn preven-[tum, cuius laudes legifere resultant]? infra decimo 
libro. Hic Alexander tercius genuit duos filios, [scilicet Alexandrum et 
David, mortuos ante patrem. Ge-]nuit® eciam isdem Alexander i 
unicam filiam nomine Mar-[garitam, desponsatam Herico regi Nor-] 
icorum,? ex quo suscepit unicam filiam nomine eciam Mar-(garitam 
in puellaritate defunctam. Et]? hic finit tota progenies inclitissimi 
regis Willelmi, qui ob [equitatis inflexibilitatem]? dictus Leo Justicie, 
cuius laudes reboant infra libro viu1°. [Et laudes fratris sui Malcol-}m1? 
Virginis eodem libro. | j 
[Et quia, ut prediximus, finit]* progenies regis Willelmi et suorum 
successorum, ydcirco ad David [de Dunde fratrem suum]? juniorem 
necessario extat recurrendum. Cuius pater mansuetissimi [spiritus 
Henricus comes]* de Hontyngdona. Cuius pater sanctissimus rex 
David, primus fundator | xv monasteriorum et ampliator quinque 
episcopatuum ac eciam fun-[dator. Cuius laudes resultant libro ve? 
Huic regi, scilicet David, erant” quinque fratres seniores [uterini, 
quorum duo Scotorum reges, Eadgarus scilicet et Alexander Ferse]* 
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Therefore this King James II is the distinguished son of his most 
famous father the king with the same name, whose memorable deeds 
are set out in Book XVI of this Scotichronicon. His father was King 
Robert III. His father was King Robert II, whose deeds are related in 
Book XIV. His father was the famous fighting man Walter Steward 
(regarding whom Barbour gives a full account in his Book on Bruce), 
who married as mother of this second King Robert Marjorie, the 
sister of the distinguished King David II, whose deeds are mentioned 
in Book XIV. His father was the most ruthless King Robert I, who 
was proclaimed as eleventh after Godfrey of Boulogne, king of the 
Romans, among those whom the heralds of old times regarded from 
the beginning as the most honourable. His fame demands for him a 
special large volume which is called the Book on Bruce. His vigorous 
deeds are set out also below in Books XII and XIII. His father was the 
noble Robert, earl of Carrick by right of [his wife] Marjorie countess 
of Carrick. His father was the most upright Robert the Noble, lord of 
Annandale in Scotland and of Cleveland in England. Regarding this 
Robert de Bruce lord of Annanale see below Book X Chapter 29. His 
father was the distinguished Robert de Bruce senior, who married 
Isabella the second daughter of the noble David de Dundee, earl of 
Huntingdon and [lord] of Garioch, the brother of the distinguished 
Kings Malcolm the Maiden and William. This King William fathered 
King Alexander II, the noble dispenser of the law, whose eulogy 
resounds in Book IX. And this Alexander II fathered Alexander ITI, 
the best of kings, who was overcome by grievous death at Kinghorn, 
whose eulogy as a law-giver resounds through Book X below. This 
Alexander III fathered two sons, namely Alexander and David, who 
died before their father. The same Alexander III also fathered a single 
daughter called Margaret, who was married to Eric king of the 
Norwegians, by whom she bore a single daughter also called 
Margaret, who died as a young girl. And here ends all the lineage of 
the most famous King William, who was called the Lion of Justice on 
account of his unbending fairness, whose eulogy resounds below in 
Book VIII. And the eulogy of his brother Malcolm the Maiden is cel- 
ebrated in the same book. 3 

And because (as we have said) the lineage of King William and his 
successors comes to an end, it is for that reason necessary to turn back 
to David de Dundee his younger brother. His father was Henry earl of 
Huntingdon, a man of a most peaceable spirit. His father was the 


most saintly King David, the prime founder of fifteen monasteries 


and benefactor and also founder of five bishoprics. His eulogy 
resounds in Book V. This king (namely David) had five older uterine 
brothers, of whom two were kings of Scots, namely the distinguished 
Edgar and Alexander the Fierce, whose eulogies you will find in Book 
V Chapter 34 and following. But because these two died without 
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incliti, quorum laudes reperies libro v'° capitulo XXXilil cum s[equen- 
tibus. Sed quia hii cesserunt sine liberis,]* progenies dicti regis David 
regnum Scocie hucusque hereditavit. [Cuius pater invictus rex 
Malcol-]mus? Kenremore, et mater sanctissima Margarita Scotorum 
reg-[ina. Quorum laudes intonant]? liber noster quintus et eciam libri 
Turgoti Dunelmensis monachi [episcopi Sanctiandr’ et Alueredi 


-abbatis]* Reivallis. Cuius Malcolmi | Kenremore pater extiterat 


Duncanus, rex [Scocie et Cumbrie, qui raptorum]? et latronum sevis- 
simus erat ultor, ac discordancium piiss-[imus concordator. Cuius 
laudes] etc. libro iiii'° capitulo xlix°. Cuius pater abthanus Crinyn de 
Dull [(i.e. princeps vel pater thanorum quem quidam/* vicio scriptoris 
abbatem vocant de Dull); mater vero Beatrix [filia Malcolmi regis. Qui 
tanta vic-]toriarum’ hostes vincendo triumphavit gloria, quod in 
omnibus ipse quibuscumque [sui fit mencio scriptis semper pro 
titulo]? rex victoriosissimus appelletur, cuius laudes sunt libro i1i°° 
capitulo xxx-[viii cum sequentibus. Cuius pater inno-]cens* Kenedus 
ii“S nocentis proditricis femine fallaciis extinctus, [ut in iiii'° libro 
capitulo xxx cum]? sequentibus plenius continetur. Cuius pater 
Malcolmus pri-[mus rex pacificus et Deo devotus. Qui solitus]* erat 
omni anno regni peragrare provincias judicium ubique fa-[cere, rap- 
torum et latrocinancium ma-]licias? reprimere. Cui primo dedit 
Eadmundus primus rex Anglie [et heredibus suis Cumbriam per- 
petuo]? possidendam, de quo libro iiii'° capitulo xxvil°, Cuius pater 
rex Dovenald-[us ii"S laborissimus in agendis.]* De quo dicitur quod 
nunc in aquilonalibus Scocie partibus, nunc in Anglia [de novo con- 
questis accedens et]’ incedens nusquam quievit nequando deliciis 
assuetus et ocio necligens [perdat inglorius quod sui prede-]cessores* 
vigilanti prudencia magnisque laboribus acquisie-[runt. De quo libro 
iiiit° capitulo xx. Cuius]? pater Constantinus filius Magni’ Kenedi in 
bello Ni-[gri Specus a Danis interfectus.]* Cui successit frater e1us 


* Hetheus Alepes, qui propter agilitatem [sive vivacitatem cursus 


vocatus est]@ Alepes quasi alas in pedibus habens. Cui successit Tex 
[Gregorius Dungalli filius, qui]? primus in Scona coronatus est. Hic 
primo dedit libertatem ecclesie Scoti-[cane, que ‘sub lege Pictorum 
oppressa]’ erat. Qui sibi totam Hiberniam et fere totam Angliam sub- 
jugavit. De [quo infra? libro iiii*° capitulo xvii.]’ Sed et ante regem pre- 
dictum Constantinum filium gloriosi Kenedi suscepit [inclitus miles 
patruus]* suus Dovenaldus primus frater dicti regis Kenedi regni 
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gubernaculum. Qui ad [omnes actus bellicos] fortis et pronus inventus — 


est. Cui successit dictus Constantinus primus, cuius [pater ille invictis- 
simus]* rex Kenedus primus filius Alpini, qui uno et eodem die contra 
Pictos sept-[em potitus est bellorum|]? victoris. Et 1psos ac eorum 
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children, the lineage of the same David have until now inherited the 
kingdom of Scotland. His father was the invincible King Malcolm 
Canmore, and his mother the most saintly Margaret queen of Scots. 
Our Book V resounds with their eulogies, as do the books by Turgot 
the monk of Durham and bishop of St Andrews, and by Ailred abbot 
of Rievaulx. The father of this Malcolm Canmore was Duncan, king 
of Scotland and Cumbria, who was a most severe avenger of thieves 
and robbers, and a most conscientious conciliator between dis- 
putants. His eulogy etc. is in Book IV Chapter 49. His father was 
Crinan abthane of Dull (i.e. the prince or father of thanes, whom 
some following a scribal error call abbot of Dull); his mother was 
Bethoc daughter of King Malcolm. He [Malcolm] in defeating his 
enemies triumphed with such glorious victories that in all writings 
whatsoever in which he is mentioned, he is always styled ‘most victori- 
ous king’ (his eulogy is in Book IV Chapter 38 and following). His 
father the blameless Kenneth II was killed by the wiles of a blame- 
worthy and treacherous woman, as is more fully contained in Book 
IV Chapter 30 and following. His father Malcolm I was a peaceable 
king devoted to God. It was his custom to travel around the provinces 
of his kingdom every year to administer justice everywhere and curb 
the evil-doing of thieves and robbers. Edmund I king of England 
began by giving him Cumbria as a perpetual possession (on this see 
Book IV Chapter 26). His father King Donald II was most industri- 
ous in his activities. It is said of him that as he moved out and about, 
now in the northern regions of Scotland, now in recently acquired 
regions in England, he took no rest in case at some point he might 
become accustomed to pleasure and ease, and so might carelessly and 
ingloriously lose what his predecessors had acquired through watch- 
ful wisdom and great exertions. (On him see Book IV Chapter 20.) 
His father Constantine son of Kenneth the Great was killed by the 
Danes at the battle of Black Chasm. He was succeeded by his brother 
Aed Wingfoot, who on account of his energy and agility in running 
was called Alepes because of the swiftness of his feet. He was suc- 

ceeded by Giric son of Dungal, who was the first to be crowned at 
Scone. He began by giving freedom to the Scottish church, which had 

been oppressed under Pictish law. He subjected to his authority the 

whole of Ireland and almost the whole of England. (On him see 

below Book IV Chapter 17.) But also before the said King Con- 

stantine son of the glorious Kenneth, his uncle the distinguished 

soldier Donald I, the brother of the said King Kenneth, undertook 
the rule of the kingdom. He turned out to be brave and ready for all 

warlike exploits. He was succeeded by the said Constantine I, whose 

father was that most invincible king Kenneth I son of Alpin, who on 

one and the same day secured seven victories against the Picts. And he 

expelled them and their families from the kingdom with no regard for 
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promiscui sexus generacionem totaliter de reg-[no expulit et delevit.] 110 


Nam tempore Diocliciani firma amicicia que inter eos viguit quingen- 
tis [annis et ultro pro fur-]to* unius molosi substracti a Scotis per 
Pictos erupta est. Et necdum cessa-[vit quousque rex iste]? Kenedus 
filius Alpini regis per Pictos interfecti eos funditus destruxit. Q[uibus 
regnis]¢ scilicet Pictorum et Scotorum xvi annis solus extitit monar- 
cha gloriosus. Qui cepit [regnare]* anno domini vill’ xxxul, et regna- 
cionis Scotorum in Albion insula m° centesimo? Ixix. Sed et exitus 
eorum de Egipto sub primo rege Gaithelos filio regis Neoli 
Atheniensium et uxore sua Scota ii™ ccc xlix. Hii reges prescripti dig- 
nificant regem nostrum modernum ex parte” patris sanctissimi regis 
David, scilicet Malcolomi Kenremor. sy: 
Venustant insuper eundem progenitores incliti ex parte matris 
eiusdem sancti David, scilicet Margarite sanctissime Scotorum regine, 
cuius pater Eadwardus ii,’ qui desponsavit Agatham filiam impera- 
toris, | ex qua genuit Edgarum Ethlyng, sanctam Margaritam et 
Christianam sanctam monialem. Huius Eadwardi pater Eadmondus 
ii’ de Irenside, sic ob ingentem fortitudinem vocatus, de quo scriptum 
est quod sagitta eius numquam abiit retrorsum, et gladius eius non est 
reversus inanis. Cuius pater Ethelredus, qui Emmam filiam Richardi 
ducis Northmannie matrem dicti [regis]’ Eadmundi desponsavit. 
Cuius Ethelredi pater fuit cunctis predecessoribus suis felicior, nullo 
[sanctitate]’ inferior, omnibus tamen morum suavitate prestancior 
Eadgarus i,° in cuius nativitate audivit sanctus [Dunstanus | angelos 
concinentes: ‘Pax Anglorum]’ ecclesie“ huius pueri qui natus est 
tempore.’ Qui per Anglorum regna [xl construi fecit monasteria. Cuius 
pater EJjadmundus’ primus homo simplex, et rectus ac timens Deum, 
et usque [ad finem vite permanens in imnocencia. Llyncolniam,’ 
Leycestriam, Standfordiam, Notyngham et Derby [quinque nobiles 
civitates quas eJatenus’ coluerant pagani Saxones de manibus eorum 
potenter [extorsit, omnique infidelitate abrasa,]’ Christiane fidei 
lumine illustravit. Cuius pater rex Eadwardus primus, [vir mansuetus 
et pius, omnibus ama-bilis’ et affabilis adeo omnium in se provocabat 
affectum ut cum non [tam in dominum et regem quam patrem]’ haber- 
ent. Tanta dehinc modestia regebat subditos, tanta [Justicia inter prox- 
imum et proximum judi-Jcabat,’ ut contra veritatem non dico nichil 
velle, sed nec posse aliquid videre. [Unde fertur quibusdam iratus 
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dixisse: ‘D]ico’ vobis, si possem, vicem vobis reddidissem. Quid non — 


posset [rex in subditos, dominus in servos, pot-|ens’ in infirmos, dux in 
milites? Sed quicquid non dictabat [equitas, quicquid non permittebat 
just-Jicia,’ quicquid veritati repugnabat, quicquid regiam mansu- 
[etudinem non decebat, sibi]‘ credebat impossibile. ere a 
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sex and destroyed them. For in Diocletian’s time the lasting peace 
which had been established between them for five hundred years and 
more was broken over the theft of a hound by the Picts from the Scots. 
And [the rivalry] did not end until this King Kenneth son of King 
Alpin (who had been killed by the Picts) destroyed them utterly. He 
emerged as the one glorious monarch over these kingdoms (that is of 
the Picts and the Scots) for sixteen years, beginning to reign in 834 
A.D., that is 1169 years since the [beginning of] the rule of the Scots 
on the island of Albion, and 2349 years since their departure from 
Egypt under their first king Gaythelos son of Neolus king of the 
Athenians and his wife Scota. These kings from time immemorial 
lend lustre to our present king through the father of the most saintly 
King David, that is Malcolm Canmore. | 
The same king 1s made illustrious besides by distinguished ances- 
tors on the side of the mother of the same saintly David, namely the 
most saintly Margaret queen of Scots, whose father was Edward II, 
who married Agatha the daughter of an emperor, by whom he 
fathered Edgar the A2theling, St Margaret and the holy nun 
Christiana. The father of this Edward was Edmund II Ironside (so 
called on account of his immense strength), of whom it is written that 
his arrow never went astray back into the quiver, and his sword was 
not sheathed unused. His father was AEthelred, who married Emma, 
the daughter of Richard duke of Normandy, the [step-] mother of the 
said King Edmund. The father of this AEthelred was Edgar, a man 
more fortunate than all his predecessors, second to none in saintli- 
ness, and moreover surpassing them all in the charm of his character. 
At his birth St Dunstan heard the angels singing: ‘The peace of the 
church of the English will be in the time of this boy who has been 
born.’ He arranged for the building of forty monasteries throughout 
the kingdoms of the English. His father Edmund I was a straightfor- 
ward man, upright and God-fearing, who remained blameless to his 
dying day. The five noble cities of Lincoln, Leicester, Stamford, 
Nottingham and Derby, which the pagan Saxons had inhabited until 
then, he wrested from their hands; and once all paganism had been 
erased, he illumined them with the light of the Christian faith. His 
father was King Edward I, a gentle and pious man who was amiable 
and affable to everyone, and aroused such: affection for himself in 
everyone that they regarded him not so much as a Jord and king as a 
father. Hence he ruled his subjects with such moderation, and dis- 
pensed justice between neighbour and neighbour with such judgment 
that — I don’t say that he wished [to do] nothing contrary to the truth, 
but that he could not even recognize any such thing. Thus he is said to 
have spoken to some people when he was angry: ‘I tell you, if I could, 
I would have changed places with you.’ What power might not a king 
possess over his subjects, a lord over his servants, a man of power over 
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Huius pater Alueredus devotissimus, qui ab ipsa [infancia sua 
legere ac disc-Jere’ dulce habuit; psaltertum, in quo maxime delec- 
tabatur, parvo volumine [scriptum in sinu semper circumfer-]abat,’ ut 
quod pectus illud interius ruminabat, ab exterioris sui [pectore non 
recederet. Et quod nu-]nc’ raro invenitur in terris, illam maximam 
regis credidit dignitatem [nullam in ecclesiis Christi habere potes- 
tatem.] ‘Illa est’, inquit, ‘vera regnantis dignitas, si se in regno Christi, 
quod est [ecclesia, non regem sed civem se a]gnoscat,’ si non in sacer- 
dotibus legibus dominetur, sed Christi legibus [quas promulgaverunt” 
sacerdo-]tes’ humiliter subiciatur.’ Porro Constantini piissimi impera- 
toris imi-[tabatur exemplum, qui cum urbi prefuisset]’ et orbi, ad 
Christi fidem conversus tantam reverenciam sacerdotibus exhi-[bebat 
ut cum ad eum aliquando]! episcopi scriptas cartulis querimonias 
detulisent, convolvens eas [in sinu, jusserit consumi igni,]’ ‘Non est 
meum’, inquiens, ‘de sacerdotibus judicare.’ Vocansque episcopos, 


[‘Sanctissimi’, inquit, ‘patres, nolite judicio]’ contendere, presertim | 


apud nos, de quorum erratibus vestra interest judi-[care. Sed si quid 
inter vos ortum]’ fuerit questionis, modeste tractetur in ecclesia; nec 
aliquid quod vestram [dedeceat sanctitatem ad eorum qui’ foris sunt 
noticiam transferatur. Ego certe, si quempiam de sancto [ordine 
vestro cernerem cum]’ muliere peccantem, proprio eos pallio 
operirem, ne qua religioni vestre impiis [detrahendi daretur occasio.’}’ 

Hutus Deo devoti Alueredi pater fuit Edelwlfus, rex precellens et 
[circumspectus, qui primus rex devocione | dedit tributum, id est 
denarium de omni domo Anglie Sancto Petro et ecclesie Romane. 


Cutus pa-jter’ Edbrychtus, qui tante fuit probitatis ut universam — 


Angliam ex australi parte [Humbre, que pluribus}’ regibus eatenus 
divisa subjacuerat, suo subjugaret imperio, et ita primus omnium 
[monarcha Anglie]’ diceretur. Cuius pater Alchimundus.” Cuius pater 


_ Eaffa. Cutus pater Eppa. Cuius pater [Ingels. Cutus pater]’ fuit famo- 
“ gissimus rex Ine nomine, qui primus Saxonum fidem sumpsit. Et 


relicto [regno peregrinus profect-]us’ est Romam; ibique feliciter per- 
egrinans tandem ad celestem mansionem felicius con-[scendit.]’ 


In sequentibus notatur quoto gradu distat 
rex noster Jacobus secundus ab Adam 


[Hic rex In-]e’ fuit xxxii a Noe, et quadragesimus secundus* ab Adam 
patre omnium nascencium temporaliter. Unde [noster rex modernus|’ 
Jacobus secundus est in gradu a sancta Margarita regina xu"; et ab 
Egbrict [mon-Jarcha’ Anglie xxi"S; et ab Ine primo rege Anglorum 
Christiano xxvi"S; et a Woden xli"S. Qui Woden tante auctoritatis 
t D;lacC w Cuius... Alchimundus om. D,E 
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170 the weak, a commander over his troops? But whatever fairness did 
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not dictate, whatever justice did not permit, whatever was incompat- 
ible with the truth, whatever did not accord with royal clemency, 
seemed to him impossible. 

His father was Alfred, the most devout of men, who from his very 
infancy considered it a delightful thing to read and learn; he always 
carried in the fold of his gown a psalter (in which he took the greatest 
delight) written in a small book, so that what his innermost heart was 
pondering should not leave the breast of his outer person. And what 
is nowadays rarely found in the world — he believed that the authority 
of the greatest king has no power over the churches of Christ. ‘A ruler 
is held in true esteem’, he said, ‘if he recognizes that he is in the 
kingdom of Christ (which is the church), not as a king, but as a 
citizen, if he does not claim jurisdiction over priests, but is humbly 
subjected to the laws of Christ which the priests have proclaimed.’ 

Furthermore he followed the example of the most pious emperor 
Constantine, who, when he had control of the city and the world, as a 
convert to the Christian faith showed such reverence towards priests 
that when on one occasion some bishops lodged written complaints 
with him, he tucked them into a fold in his garment, and ordered them 
to be burned in the fire, saying: ‘It is not for me to pass judgment con- 
cerning priests.’ Summoning the bishops, he said: ‘Most holy fathers, 
do not engage in lawsuits, especially before us, whose sins it is up to 
you to judge. But if any problem arises among you, let it be dealt with 
in the church with propriety; and let nothing which might bring dis- 
grace to your holiness be brought to those who are outside. Certainly 
if I come across any member of your holy order sinning with a 
woman, I shall cover them with my own cloak, lest wicked people be 
given any chance of disparaging your ascetic way of life.’ 

The father of this Alfred who was devoted to God was Athelwulf, 
a distinguished and cautious king, who was the first king to offer 
tribute out of his devotion [to Rome] that is one penny from every 
house in England to St Peter and the church of Rome. His father was 
Ecgberht, a man of such upright character that he subjected to his 
rule all of England south of the Humber, which hitherto had been 
divided under the rule of many kings, and so might be called the first 
sole ruler of everyone in England. His father was Ealmund. His father 
was Eafa. His father was Eoppa. His father was Ingild. His father was 
the renowned king called Ine, who was the first of the Saxons to 


accept the faith. He left his kingdom and set out for Rome on a 


pilgrimage; and there while happily a pilgrim, he at length even more 
happily embarked for the heavenly mansion. 


It is noted in what follows how big is the gap which separates 
our King James II from Adam 
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fuit apud suos ut feriam quartam quam Romani gentiles die 
mercurii appellabant, eius nomini consecrabant. Que consuetudo ab 
Anglis hodieque servatur. Vocant enim eundem diem Wodenesday, id 
est diem Woden. Et a Noe lviii. Et ab Adam” Ixvu"’.?, Horum 
recolende memorie inclitissimorum principum premissorum, obsecro 
Altissimum ut ex magne misericordie eius munere dictus rex 
noster Jacobus, iam pubescens, moralis imitator existat, ut speciosa 
ipsorum virtuose varietatis imagine depictus, fides eius et devocio in 
Deum et in ecclesiam, solicitudo in subditos, miseriordia in pauperes 
et justicia ad omnes indifferenter augeatur. Non declinet ad dextram 
neque ad sinistram, sed seipsum bonorum operum prebeat exem- 
plum. Virtuosos foveat, plebeis faveat, reipublice intendat et regni 
communia propriis anteponat. Corripiat inquietos, consoletur pacifi- 
cos et a suis semper plus appetat amari quam timeri. Ecclesiasticis 
exhibeat se placidum, h[umilibus]“* benignum, superbis rigidum, pen- 
itentibus misericordem, sed et rebellibus inflexibilem et obstinatum, 

[ita]“* ut post eiusdem vite discursum habeant cronographi aliquid 
eterna memoria dignum, quod ministerio [scripture] de se ad pos- 
teros, ut de bonis suis antecessoribus <premissum est,> transmittere 
valeant. Quod sibi concedat Christus. [Amen. 


De ultiore]” regis nostri Jacobi ii genealogia require libro [v'° capitulo 
xl cum ]¢” sequenti et se [?]. | 
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Liber Extravagans has been edited here according to the methods explained 
above in Vol.8, xx-xxi. Since it was studied for this edition only after the first 
eight volumes were printed, its contents and their interpretation were not 
equally familiar to the various editors of these volumes. Parallel passages of 
verse were nonetheless sometimes observed and cross-references inserted in 
the editorial notes, either to the Goodall edition, called the ‘Abbreviatio’, or 
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to the Skene edition, called the ‘Chronicon Rhythmicum’. Other lines of — 
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This King Ine was thirty-two generations from Noah, and forty-two 
from Adam the father of everyone who is born in the world. It follows 
that our present King James II is twelve generations from St Margaret 
the queen, twenty-one generations from Ecgberht the sole ruler of 
England, twenty-six generations from Ine the first Christian king of 
the English, and forty-three generations from Woden. This Woden 
was so highly regarded among his own people that they consecrated 
with his name the fourth day of the week which the pagan Romans 
used to call ‘day of Mercury’. This custom 1s preserved by the English 
even at the present day, for they call the same day Wednesday, that is 
Woden’s day. And from Noah fifty-eight generations. And from 
Adam sixty-seven. To recall the memory of these aforesaid most dis- 
tinguished princes, I pray to the Highest that out of the grace of his 
great mercy our said King James, who as I write is still a young man, 
may copy them in his moral outlook, so that with him representing a 
splendid image of their diverse virtues, his faith in and devotion to 
God and the church may be strengthened, so too his care for his sub- 
jects, his concern for the poor, and his doing of impartial justice to all. 
May he not turn aside to the right or the left, but offer himself as an 
example of good works. May he cherish the virtuous, protect the 
common folk, watch over the state, and prefer the common interests 
of the kingdom to his own. May he reproach the restless, encourage 


the peaceable, and strive always to be loved by his subjects rather than 


feared. May he behave with gentleness to the clergy, kindness to the 
humble, stiffness to the proud, compassion towards the penitent, but 
also with inflexibility and firmness to rebels, so that after the passage 
of this same man’s life, chroniclers may have something worthy of 
everlasting memory which with the assistance of the written word 
they can transmit from themelves to posterity, as has been said before 
regarding his good ancestors. May Christ grant this for him. Amen. 


See Book V Chapter 40 and following for further genealogy of our 
King James IT. 7 | 


verse in the Scotichronicon which are now known to have parallels here in 
what we call the Liber Extravagans were not identified in the editorial notes in 
Vols. 1-8, since when these were being written over the years, the possibility of 
such parallels was not appreciated. All the parallels are now identified in the 
Addenda and Corrigenda below. — 7 : 

There follows here a full list of these passages, referenced by Book, 
Chapter and line number to the translation of the main text and the marginal 
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additions separately as derived from MS C, and by Volume, page and note 
number for items derived in the editorial notes from MS CA. 


Scottish poem MS C main text MS Cadditions MSCA 


11.54-113 Vol.2, 451, n.25-26 
11.71-73 1.31, 1135-37 — 

11.115-17 I c.40, 11.6-8 

11.118-21 Vol.2, 198, n.30 
11.124-6 II c.12, 11.9-11 

1.127 Ic.12, 1.21 

1.128 II c.12, 1.18 

11.168-75 V c.43, 11.25-33 

11.206-8 Vol.5, 508, n.59 
11.250-2 XII c.9, 11.7-9 

11.253-5, 257 XII c.4, 11.48-51 

11.278-82 — Vol.6, 220, n.37 
11.289-94 | Vol.6, 230, n.34 
11.293-4 I c.28, 11.34-35 

11.312-25 XI c.29, 11.21-34 

11.326-40 XI c.30, 11.53-72 

English poem 

1.373 II c.6, 1.5 

11.408-11 ~ Vcc.10, 1172-77 Vol.2, 504, n.6 
11.412-16 V c.9, 11.38-44 


Poem on the Norman Conquest of England 


11.441-8 V c.14, I1.31-38 
Notes for the Prologue 
pp.63-65 | 
1-10. ... purpose: despite Bower’s claims here, little of what follows is in fact 


taken from Scotichronicon, and it frequently contradicts what is found in the 
larger work (see Introduction above). He admits, however, that it is partly 
composed of ‘old verses’ as well as ‘new ones’ (II.9-10): the ‘old verses’ may 
refer not only to the originals of the three poems below, but also to other 
material available to Bower which he used in Scotichronicon itself (such as the 
verses on Wallace incorporated at 11.310-52 probably from a poem on his 
exploits [see notes below)). 

There is an indication (see 11.424- 5) that Bower was working on Liber 
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Extravagans ca.1441, which would have been while work on Scotichronicon 
itself was still at an early stage (see Vol.8, xv). It is possible, therefore, that by 
ca.1441 (with the exception of the brief account of Scottish kings from 
Robert I to James II which was probably tacked on at the end in 1447 x 1448 
at 11.479-96), Bower had largely ceased to work on the poems in Liber 
Extravagans. The prose prologue, however, was evidently written after 
Scotichronicon had assumed its bulky proportions, and may therefore be 
dated to 1447 X 1448 (probably at about the same time as 11.479-96). If so, it is 
possible that Bower may genuinely have forgotten how much of the poems 
were ‘old verses’, and may not, indeed, have been fully aware of how 
inappropriate it was to advertise them as chiefly a summary of his 
Scotichronicon when in fact the first and longest poem in particular differed 
significantly from the account of Scottish origins and the succession of 
Scottish kings given in Scotichronicon itself (as explained in detail in the notes 
below). 


10-18. with special concern... England: this is not a complete account of the 
key points with which the poems are concerned. 


21-68. ... book: the idea of five ages of the world before Christ was a 
medieval commonplace (see Vol.1, 100, at Il.1-2 for discussion). Bower has 
evidently drawn much of his account of the ages of the world here from a text 
independent of his treatment of this subject above I c.7 (copying Fordun, I 
c.7) and I c.8. This is suggested by differences between figures which appear 
here and corresponding figures given in I c.7 or implicit in I c.8 (see especially 
notes on 11.35, 44, 48). Indeed, it is probable that 11.21-35 here (The first of 
these ... 4204 years, though not necessarily including the sentence absent from 
MS C, which appears in brackets) and 11.41-50 (The fourth age ... makes 5199) 
have been drawn largely from this source, with 11.35-40 (In the 505" year ... to 
these parts) added by Bower, chiefly from Scotichronicon, I c.11 (or directly 
from Fordun, I c.10). There is nothing in Fordun corresponding with the 
account of the sixth, seventh and eighth ages 1n 11.53-68. 


23. 2242 years: this figure for the first age conforms to what Bower gives 
above, I c.7 (copying Fordun, I c.7), the calculations given in I c.8, and (ulti- 
mately) Eusebius/Jerome (PL, xxvii, cols. 34-702, at col.S57A). Bower’s initial 
statement that the First Age was reckoned to finish with Noah’s birth (rather 
than the Flood) could indicate that his source held to a different doctrine. 


25. 942 years: this time from the Flood to the birth of Abraham agrees with 
I c.7 (and Fordun), the calculations given in I 8, and (ultimately) Eusebius/ 
Jerome (PL, xxvii, at col.57A). 


29. 3689 years: this time from the Creation to the Flight from Egypt places 
the Flight from Egypt in the 505th year of the third age: this conforms to I 
c.11 above (copying Fordun, I c. nee and (ultimately) Eusebius/Jerome (PL, 
XXVil, at cols. 58B-59A). 


35. 4204 years: this figure from Adami to David gives 1020 years for the third 


age (Abraham to David). This differs from I c.7, which gives 900 years, which 
appears to be a mistake for the 940 years in Fordun, I c.7: the chronological 
chapter added by Bower (I c.8) has calculations based on 940 years for the 
third age. 
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35-40. In the 505th year ... parts: these figures are taken for the most part 
‘from Ic.11 above (copying Fordun, I c.10). It may be noted that ‘309 years 
before the taking of Troy’, taken from I c.11, differs from Fordun, I c.10, 
which gives 330 years (except for MS FF, which has 3309, (a curious mix of 
both figures!). Eusebius/Jerome has 329 years (PL, xxvii, at col. 59A)): it is 
conceivable, therefore, that Bower’s cccix and the cccxxx in manuscripts of 
Fordun are independent misreadings of cccxxix. The statement that 
Pharoah’s drowning in the Red Sea was 1561 years before the birth of Christ 
has not been taken by Bower from I c.11 where he gives 1550 years (a 
mistake for 1510 years in Fordun, I c.10, which conforms with the figure of 
5199 years from the Creation to the birth of Christ canvassed in 
Eusebius/Jerome, and which appears below, 1.50). Bower’s figure here of 
1561 has evidently come from 11.15-17 of the first poem in Liber 
Extravagans (see notes below). 


44. 409 years: this time for the fourth age (from David to the Captivity) 
differs from the 485 years which Bower gives in I c.7 above (copying 
Fordun \ c.7) and which is the ae: which lies behind the calculations 1 in I 
c.8. 


48-49. 286 years: this time for the fifth age is 300 years less than what 
would be needed to arrive at 5199 years from Adam to the birth of Christ: 

no doubt Bower (or an earlier scholar) has misinterpreted the minims in u° 
in his source as ii°, thereby unintentionally subtracting three centuries from 
the figure. A figure of 286 years disagrees with I c. 7 above (and Fordun) 
which give 590 for the Fifth Age: the calculations in I c. 8, moreover, are 
made on the basis of 545 years. The figure of 5199 years from Adam to the 
birth of Christ corresponds to the total of the sum of the five ages as given 
here in the prologue: it had a wide currency after being canvassed (with 
some reservations) in Eusebius/ Jerome. Although this is the figure given in 
verse quoted in c.7 (and Fordun, also below, 11.51-52), it does not correspond 
with the total of the sum of the ages before the birth of Christ given there 
(5,159, due to the accidental loss of 40 years from one of the figures copied 
from Fordun: see notes at 1.35 above), or the total of the sum of the equiva- 
lent figures for the first five ages which may be deduced from I c.8 (which 
add up to 5154). | 


51-52. _... one: quoted from I c.7, ll. 20- 21, 


53-68. The vision here of a sixth age from the birth of Christ up to the Day 
of Judgment, a seventh contemporary with the sixth, and an eighth following 
the Day of Judgment is absent from Fordun; Bower added a sixth and seventh 
age at I c.7, 1l.24-34 to Fordun’s account. The more extensive treatment here 
may be compared with Bede’s concept of six ages corresponding with the six 
days of: the Creation (with the sixth running from Christ to the Day of 
Judgment), followed by a seventh age contemporary with the six previous 
ages, which corresponds with the sabbath when the souls of the faithful rest in 
the unseen world, followed by the eternity of universal resurrection after the 
Day of Judgment, which represents the eighth age: see discussion in Baedae 
Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, ed. Charles Plummer, 2 vols. (Oxford, 
1896), i, xlii and lix n.8. 7 | 
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Notes for the Scottish poem 
pp.67-83 


5-7. The ‘I’ mentioned here does not appear to be Bower, for there is very 
little about his own time in the poem. The ‘events which I have witnessed in 
person’ are likely to refer to the extensive treatment of the years 1291-96 
(11.209-309). See also 11.185-86, which imply that with the reign of Alexander 
IIT (1214-49) the author is moving from written sources to his own knowledge. 
Such authorial interjections have a literary purpose, but they were not made 
carelessly, especially claims to have been an eyewitness. A recent study of this 
issue 1s Peter Damian-Grint, “Truth, Trust, and Evidence in the Anglo- 
Norman Estoire’, Anglo-Norman Studies, xviii (1995), 63-78: at 77 he com- 
ments that ‘the only form of authority for which the estoire writers indicate 
an unquestioning acceptance is eyewitness’, and discusses eyewitness claims 
in estoires and other historiographical works (Latin as well as French) at 68- 
72. It would be hypersceptical, therefore, to dismiss as an empty rhetorical 
device the claim here to have been an eyewitness, especially as 11.209-309 (see 
notes) betray a detailed knowledge of the years 1291-96. 


15-16, 19-20. Text I1.15-16 and 19-20 are found as four consecutive lines of 
verse in Fordun 1 c.10 in MS FG and its copy MS FA (Fordun, 11). They have 
also been added independently in the bottom margin in MS FB and MS FE. 
(They do not appear at all in MSS FC and FF.) They are not, however, in 
Scotichronicon and were presumably absent from Bower’s exemplar of 
Fordun. It seems likely that this poem is their ultimate source. Fordun gives 
1510 B.C. rather than 1561 B.C. as the date of Pharoah’s drowning in the Red 
Sea (miscopied in Bower’s text in I c.11 as 1550 B.C.: see notes on 11.35-40 of 
Prologue, above). 


23-53. This account of Scottish origins gives the same siiilige as Bower (and 


Fordun), tracing the migration of Gaythelos via Egypt to Spain, with his 
descendant Simon Brecc taking the Stone of Scone from Spain to Ireland and, 
eventually, the Stone arriving in Scotland. There are many notable differences, 
however. In Bower (and Fordun) Gaythelos is described as a Greek, not a 
Scythian; the first Scot to reach Scotland is Ethachius Rothay, not ‘Lori’ (i.e. 
Loarn?); additionally, the first king is Fergus son of Ferchar, who anticipates 
by 733 years the Fergus described (1.98) as the first king who heads the king- 
list section below. Also, ‘Milo’ (in Fordun and Scotichronicon he is ‘Micelius’, 
i.e. Mil) appears in Fordun (I c.21) only as father of “Hermonius’, ‘Hibertus’ 
and ‘Partholomus’ (i.e. Erem6n, Eber and Partholén), not as father of Simon 
Brecc, as in the poem. Bower’s knowledge of ‘Milo’ as Simén Brecc’s father in 
I c.28 was almost certainly derived from the poem itself: the information is 
contained in a marginal addition to MS C, and the form of the name there, 
‘Milo’, is the same as in the poem rather than ‘Micelius’ in Fordun. (The same 
information is given in the corresponding place in MS FB in a late addition 
from Scotichronicon itself: this is one of a number of instances where a later 
scribe has added to MS FB material from Scotichronicon or one of its 
abbreviations. The suggestion above in Vol.1, xxii and 144 note at Il.1-15 that 
Mil was described as Simoén’s father in Fordun therefore does not have sub- 
stance; a link with a ‘Life of Congall’ is possible, but not provable.) 
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Three sources can be detected behind this account of Scottish origins. The 
noble Scythian who left Egypt after Pharoah’s drowning is found in the 
account of Gaelic origins attributed to peritissimi Scottorum in Historia 
Brittonum c.15, as is the reckoning of 1,002 years between leaving Egypt and 
arriving in Ireland; the notion that Gaythelos brought the Stone of Scone 
from Egypt is paralleled by an Anglo-French song current in or soon after 
1307 in which Gaythelos and Scota take the Stone from Egypt to Scotland 
(M. Dominica Legge, ‘La Pierre D’Escoce’, SHR, xxxvili [1959], 109-113); 
Simon Brecc and the Stone’s passage from Spain via Ireland to Scotland are 
no doubt ultimately from the ‘Life of St Congall’ (see D.Broun, The Irish 
Identity of the Kingdom of the Scots [forthcoming]), which Fordun identified 
as its source for similar material: the idea (1.32) that the Stone was the ‘anchor 
of life’ compares with the description by Bower (Ic.28) and Fordun (I c.27) of 
its being kept guasi pro anchora. 

The poem, however, shows no knowledge of Fergus son of Ferchar, the 
distant precursor of Fergus son of Erc as first king of Scots which Fordun (II 
c.12) acquired (ultimately) from the ‘Life of St Congall’. Wyntoun also knew 
the legend of Simon and the Stone of Scone (III c.9), but was evidently also 
ignorant of Fergus son of Ferchar. This is made particularly plain by his 
frank admission of the chronological absurdity caused by Fergus son of Erc, 
ten generations removed from Kenneth son of Alpin, as first king in 443 B.C. 
(Wyntoun, iii, 87), a problem which would not have arisen had Fergus son of 
Ferchar been known to him. It would appear that Wyntoun and the poem 
have probably acquired the legend of Simon and the Stone ultimately from 
the same source which suppressed Fergus son of Ferchar in favour of Fergus 
son of Erc. It may also be noted that the poem has an identical chronological 
framework to Wyntoun (see below II.60-65). | 


26. This spelling of Gaythelos (Gdidheal in modern Gaelic) reflects pro- 
nunciation after vocalisation of intervocalic dh (voiced th, as in English the). 
The ‘th’ in ‘Gaythelos’, however, ultimately preserves the original dh. The 
spelling here is therefore more ‘up-to-date’ than Bower's ‘Gaythelos’. 


27. Gaythelos is twenty-two generations from Japheth (not counting inclu- | 
sively) only if a generation has been lost. The earliest extant text of the © 


Scottish royal genealogy extending back to Noah is in Ralph of Diss’s 
- Ymagines Historiarum (Ralph de Diceto, Opera Historica [RS, 1876], 11, 35) 
where, because of the loss of Baath son of Rifath Scot, Gaythelos is in fact 
twenty-two generations from Japheth. The mistake is repeated in David I’s 
genealogy in V c.60 above and by Wyntoun (Wyntoun, ii, 114-15) and James 
Gray (NLS, Adv. MS 34.7.3, fo.171), but not in the genealogy of William I in 
the Poppleton MS (KKES, 257). It would appear that this error was common 
in Scottish texts of the royal genealogy, and that it originated in the account 
of David I’s genealogy shared ultimately by Ralph of Diss and Fordun, V c.50 
(and thus Bower, V c.60). 


45-47. This refers to the prophecy that the kings of Scots will reign wher- 
ever the Stone is placed (see below I1.293-4). | 


52. All MSS except for MS R read ‘Lorimonie’. If MS R’s reading, “Lori 
nomine’, is indeed correct, then ‘Lori’ is presumably Loarn, eponym of Lorne 
(northern Argyll) and the Cenél Loairn (of whom Macbeth was probably a 
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member). In Gaelic historiography Loarn was regarded (probably only from 
the tenth century) as a brother of Fergus Mor, who heads the Dalriadic king- 
lists as its first king (see John Bannerman, Studies in the History of Dalriada 
[Edinburgh, 1974], 118-32). In Duan Albanach (written 1058 x 1093), Loarn, 
rather than Fergus Mor, appears as the first king (K. H. Jackson, ‘The Duan 
Albanach’, SHR, xxxvi [1957], 125-37, at 130-31). It is impossible to ascertain 
in what way this may be linked (if at all) with the idea of Loarn as leader of 
the first Scottish settlement in Scotland. As far as the poem is concerned, the 
first king is Fergus [Mor] (Il. 90-94, 98). 


55-57. This idea that the Scots take their name from Scotia (meaning 
Scotland rather than Ireland) suggests that Scotland, rather than Ireland, is 
being regarded as the homeland of the Scots. It presumably belongs to a pre- 
Bower stage in the poem (1296 X 1306: see Introduction), given that it is 
attached to ‘Lori’ who is not found in Scotichronicon. (Also, the promise 
referred to as given but not fulfilled by the author in 1.59 appears to refer back 
to 1.54, which would suggest that the intervening lines are original.) Another 
early example of this idea is in the ‘Instructions’ of 1301 and Baldred Bisset’s 
Pleading (XI c.49, 1.58; c.62, 1.9). Before this Ireland, rather than Scotland, 
was portrayed as the Scottish homeland: see Dauvit Broun, ‘Anglo-French 
acculturation and the Irish element in Scottish identity’, Britain and Ireland 
900-1300, ed. Brendan Smith (Cambridge, forthcoming). See, however, 


— 11.238-40 below and note. 


58. CA adds two lines here: 


Scoti de Scota de Scotis Scocia nota 
A muliere Scota vocitatur Scocia tota. 


Skene (Chron. Picts-Scots, 1xx) was persuaded by the appearance of the 
second of these lines in the ‘Instructions’ and Pleading of 1301 (see XI c.49, 
1.58; c.62, 1.9) that this showed that part of the poem was written ‘in or shortly 
after the reign of Alexander the Third’ (1249-86): this may also have assisted 
Skene to reach his conclusion (p.lxxi) that the version of the poem in MSS 
CA and FF has more authority than the fuller version edited here. As 
explained in the Introduction, there can be little doubt that the text in MSS 
CA and FF is an abbreviated version of the poem which is therefore inferior 
to the fuller text found in manuscripts of Scotichronicon. Moreover, the first 
of the two lines added here in CA (and MS FF) has probably been taken by 
Bower from lines he copied from Fordun, I c.27 (above, I c.28, changing tota in 
Fordun to nota), while the second line, instead of being derived from the poem 
in the ‘Instructions’ and Pleading, has doubtless been taken by Bower from 
his exemplars of these texts. 


60-65. These year-totals have been derived from a king-list. The common 
source of Lists D and K gave 443 B.C. for the beginning of the Scottish 
kingdom; Wyntoun, who used a list akin to List D and List K, gives either 452 
B.C. or 442 B.C. (see KKES, 221, n.11). This conflicts with Fordun and Bower 
who give the figure 330 B.C. (though 1543 B.C. is also given in an addition to 
MS C in Ic.31, 11.30-31 above). 265 years and three months as the time the 
Scots’ settlement preceded that of the Picts is given by Bower (I c.37, l1.8-9), a 
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detail he has added to Fordun. This figure also appears in the collection of his- 
torical material in The Asloan Manuscript, ed. W.A. Craigie., 2 vols (STS, 
1923-25), i, 215. Bower (Ic.31) also gives 249 years 3 months in an addition in 
C, and, in an addition to Fordun, also gives 317 years as well as these two 
other figures (I c.10, 11.9-13). King-list D has 260 years and 3 months; 
Wyntoun gives 245 years 3 months. All these figures represent a garbling of 
the original year-total of Dalriadic kings in the X-group of lists (which prob- 
ably read 307 years 3 months [KKES, 216]) in a list which regarded Dalriadic 
kings as preceding the Picts. This improbable idea that Dalriadic kings en bloc 
preceded the Picts need be no older than the list (belonging to the X-group) 
shared ultimately by lists D and K and Wyntoun. This part of the poem, 
therefore, also derives from this common source. This cannot be the source of 
the list given from 1.98 onwards: see notes below. 


64-65. All manuscripts read deca quinque centibinorum, bats given that 265 


years 3 months is attested elsewhere (see note above), whereas 3,015 years 3 
months (‘fifteen times two-hundred’ plus 15 years 3 months) is not, it should 
probably be amended to deca quinqu-[ies] centibinorum. 


68. this side of Drumalban: that is, the eastern side of Druim Alban (the 
‘Spine of Britain’), the central highlands running north from Ben Lomond 
STL. Adomnan in his Life of St Columba (written in the 690s; II, c.46) 
described Drumalban as dividing the Picts and Gaels. 


71-73. This year-total for the Picts is probably a miscopying of mile ccxxuii 
in the archetype of the X-group, as is List K’s mile clxxxuii (probably a mis- 


copying of mile ccxxxuii): Wyntoun and List D have a different figure pro-- 
duced by a fresh calculation (for all this see KKES, 220-22). If, as seems likely, 


this figure has been derived from the same source as the figures in 11.60-65, 
then it would appear that the poem is more representative of the source it 
shares with List D, List K and Wyntoun than are either List D or List K or 
Wyntoun. Bower, in an addition to MS C, gives 1,207 years (IV c.4, 1.43). 


74-84. This account of Kenneth I’s conquest of the Picts is similar to IV 
cc.2-4 above. There are significant differences, however. Instead of Kenneth 
reigning for five years ‘before conquering the Picts, we are told here that he 
reigned for seven (11.80 and 111); and instead of 834 as the date of his con- 
quest, we are given 844 (if quater in 1.75, literally ‘four times’, is read as quat- 
tuor ‘four’: Bower himself read this as ‘four times’, hence his date 870 which 
he gives in an addition to MS C in IV c.9, 1.16). It would appear that Bower’s 
account (taken from Fordun) and the poem have independently drawn (indi- 
rectly) on the account of Alpin’s death and Kenneth’s conquest of the Picts 
which is found in the so-called ‘Chronicle of Huntingdon’ (Chron. Picts- 
Scots, 209), with each exhibiting different variants: the “Chronicle of 
Huntingdon’, like Bower, gives the date of Kenneth’s conquest as 834; like the 
poem, however, it gives him seven years as king beforehand. © 


76. reading quo as ex quo. 


$3. the aforementioned part of the ee ae to the other side of 
Drumalban of 1.77. 


92. Fergus here appears to be Fergus Mor son of Erc (the Feit in 1.98) 
rather than Fergus son of Ferchar (as would be expected if Scotichronicon 
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was the source). This is confirmed in MS C, in which ‘de Fergus Erch’ has 
been written by the text hand in the margin opposite this line. 


96. This insistence on native kings as against foreigners is stated again more 
emphatically below at 11.257-60. 


97. until then: probably refers to the previous line, and means until the stone 
was the throne of an alien king, referring to its seizure by Edward I in 1296. 


98. Here begins a list of fifty-two kings running from Fergus (identified as 
son of Erc in a marginal rubric in MS C) through to John Balliol (who is 
indeed described as the fifty-second king in 1.247). The notice of Robert I in 
11.250-6 is an addition (see notes) The sequence is not renewed until the final 
part of the third poem (11.479-96), which is also a late addition datable to 1447 
X 1448 (see note at 11.494-5). 

The king-list conforms in general to the succession of kings of Dal Riata 
and Kenneth I’s successors in Scottish king-lists, but is significantly different 
from what is found in Fordun and Bower. There is no sign here of their addi- 
tional kings between Fergus son of Erc and Aedan son of Gabran; and the 
Latinised names adopted in Fordun are generally ignored in favour of forms 
closer to the king-lists: Eochaid and Eogan (‘Eoged’, 11.106 & 109; ‘Eogan’ 
1.106 & ‘Neagaw’ 1.107) may be compared with ‘Eochid’/‘Eochal’ (List E), 
“Heoghed’ (List F), ‘Hoeket’ (List I) and ‘Heogham’ (List D), ‘Heoghan’ (List 
F), ‘Heochgain’ (List I) as against ‘Eugentus’ for both names in Fordun and 
Bower; while in the section following Kenneth I there is, for example, 
‘Gred’/*“Greg’ (11.132 & 138) for Giric, similar to ‘Girg’ (Lists D and F), “Grig’ 
(Lists E and I), as against ‘Gregorius’ and ‘Gryme’ in Fordun and Bower. 

This king-list embedded in the poem is not immediately related to any sur- 
viving list, and appears, indeed, to have been copied from an ancestor of the 
archetype of Dr Marjorie Anderson’s X-group which she dates to 1214 x 1249 
(KKES, 52-67). It is not discussed in her seminal analysis of Scottish king-lists 
in KKES. It shares with lists of the X-group the replacement of Kenneth III 
with his (alleged) son Giric (1.138); but unlike the X-group it gives William I 49 
years (1.176), which is more accurate than the X-group’s 50 years. Its 34 years 
for Comgall (1.99), moreover, is better than readings in X-group lists, which all 
show the loss of an x, and also List E’s 33 years (KKES, 253 and n.166: List E 
is the sole witness here of Dr Anderson’s Y-group). As she points out (loc.cit.), 
both the Annals of Ulster and the Annals of Tigernach note that Comgall’s 
death was in the ‘35th year of his reign’: this reckoning, which cannot safely be 
regarded as contemporary, would appear to have belonged to the ancestral 
‘Chronicle of Ireland’ which was in existence no later than 911, and may even 
have belonged to the ‘Chronicle of Iona’ (probably early 7th century to c.740): 
it probably originated in a king-list, which would imply that the poem’s “34 
years’ is older (possibly 500 years older) than the archetypes of the X or Y 
groups. Taking all this together, it would appear that the source of the poem’s 
list at least derives from an ancestor of the archetypal X list, but is not ances- 
tral to the list shared by the archetypes of both X and Y groups. This allows it 
to shed light on unresolved problems noted by Dr Anderson in her discussion 
of the archetype of both X and Y lists. In particular, Eogan son of Ferchar 
Fota is given 16 years in the X-group and 13 in List E (the sole representative 
here of the Y group), which raises doubts about whether the original year- 
total for Dalriadic kings in their common source (as calculated by Dr 
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Anderson) was 313 or 316 years (KKES, 216): despite its closer affiliation with 
the X-group, the poem’s list reads 13 years (1.106), which suggests that this was 

the original reading. This does not mean, however, that 313 years was the orig- 
inal year-total, because this figure is based on Dr Anderson’s suggestion that 
Comgall’s reign-length originally read xxxii (KKES, 253, n.166): as noted 
above, the poem shows that this would have been 34 years. The year total in the 
common source of both X and Y would thus appear to have been 315 years. It 
is striking, therefore, that the figure given in the poem’s list is 312 years (1.113) 
(a simple misreading of cccxu. All in all, the poem can be recognised as a 
witness to one of the earliest Scottish texts of the Scottish king-list. The 
evident absence of a Pictish list from this source, moreover, serves to confirm 
that the archetype of the X-group (1214 x 1249) was the first Scottish king-list 
text to incorporate a Pictish list. 


Asa precursor to the X-archetype, the source of the poem’s list need not 


have extended beyond William I. When we are told (1.185) that written 
sources have been used up to the account of William’s sisters, and personal 
knowledge thereafter, the exemplar of the king-list may therefore have been 
intended as one of those written sources. 


107. Muiredach: rendered ‘Murdawch’ in MS CA rather than ‘Mordahu’ 
(MSS C and R) or ‘Murdahw’ (MSS B, D, E, and H): because MS FF (the 
only other witness of MS CA’s abbreviated version of the poem) reads 
*“Murdahw’, it appears that the form ‘Murdawch’ in MS CA may be a ‘correc- 
tion’ by the scribe of MS CA who regarded ‘Murdahw’ as a mistake for Scots 
Murdoch (Gaelic Murchadh or Muireach, the latter presumably from 


Muiredach after vocalisation of intervocalic dh). In Scotichronicon he is ren- _ 
dered Murdac or Murdacus (II c.53, title and 1.13 [text]), but if this influenced 


the scribe of MS CA it is difficult to see why he did not simply reproduce 
either form. / 


109. Because of the loss of folio(s) at the end of MS CA, its abbreviated 
version of the poem is witnessed only in MS FF from this line onwards. 


111. Kenneth’s seven years as king of Dal Riata are not found in any king- 


list, and are no doubt taken from the account of his conquest of the Picts 


related to the ‘Chronicle of Huntingdon’ (see note on I].74-84). 


112. These ruled ... time: this contradicts the import of the year-totals in 
11.60-65, which have been derived from a list which regarded the kings of Dal 
Riata en bloc as preceding the Picts. The-view expressed here that these kings 
reigned side-by-side with the Picts ‘is historically accurate, and would appear 
not to have been challenged until the common source of List D, List K and 
Wyntoun (see notes to 11.60-65). 


115-28. These lines interrupt the chronological progress of the king-list, 
which resumes again at 1.129. Skene (Chron. Picts-Scots, 335, n.2) regarded 
them as an interpolation from a brief tract on fo.20 of MS R (published ibid., 
330-31) (copied from Prelims fo.2 of MS C which is now lacunose [see above 
pp.20-21]). This tract consists largely of an amalgam of verse quoted from 
Scotichronicon itself, so that any relationship between these lines and the tract 
may be less significant than the relationship between these lines and 
Fordun!Scotichronicon, from where the tract probably gained almost all its 
contents. (A rare exception is the tract’s quotation of Il.118-23: this could, 
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however, have been derived from Liber Extravagans, in which case 1.123 has 
been rewritten, possibly because this line made little sense if — as in the tract — 
it is divorced from 1.124.) It may be noted that the tract’s version of 1.128 has 
litifer rather than Jilifer: lilifer is better (it refers to tressure flory counterflory) 
which would help to confirm that the tract is derived from Fordun/ 
Scotichronicon and Liber Extravagans, rather than the other way round (for a 
different view see above Vol.1, 352 at I1.9-11, and 356 at I1.51-52). For a clear 
example of the tract misrendering Fordun see Vol.1, 381, at 11.6-9. 

The point at issue, therefore, is how these lines relate to matching lines of 
verse in Scotichronicon: 11.115-17 appear above in II c.40, 11.6-8 and 11.124-6 
and 128 appear in II c.12, 11.9-11 and 18 (with ipsorum for illorum in 1.125; see 
also comment in Vol.1, 352, at 119-11). The idea (11.118-21) that Pope 
Celestine I sent Palladius to Scotland in the year 430 is found in III c.8, while 
the notion that the Scots were converted 500 years earlier than the English 
(1.122) would appear to have been invented in Baldred Bisset’s Pleading (XI 
c.57, ll.72-73) by adding a century to the figure given in the ‘Instructions’ (XI 
c.51, ll.2-4) (see D.Broun, “The Birth of Scottish History’, SHR, Ixxvi [1997], 
5-24, for further discussion). 

It would certainly be easiest to regard this whole passage as an addition by 
Bower using verse and information derived from Scotichronicon. The 
problem is that Albion in text 1.124 belongs grammatically to the previous 
line; when 1].124-6 are given in II c.12 (they appear also in Fordun), they 
require A/bionis (genitive) to make sense, but nevertheless stick with Albion. It 
would appear, therefore, that Il.123-8, at least, were already part of the poem; 
11.124-6 could, therefore, have been copied from here into Fordun, with Bower 
adding 1.128 himself from the poem to II c.12. If this is conceded, it is difficult 
to disentangle 11.123-8 convincingly from 11.115-22 in a way which would 
allow some to be Bower’s work and 11.123-8 (at least) to be earlier. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that all these lines have either been derived from a text which 
was used as a source for Fordun and the poem independently, or that Fordun, 
at some intermediate stage in its development, acquired some of these lines 
from the poem itself (see above lines 15-20, note, for a similar occurrence 
affecting some, though not all, manuscripts of Fordun). 


129-44, This section continues the king-list discussed above under 1.98. 


152-3. through whom... practice: this is not found in Bower or Fordun, but a 
similar idea is stated by the Dunfermline Chronicler in Madrid, Royal Palace 
Library, MS II.2097, copied in Dunfermline between 1460 and 1488, whose 
exemplar (probably late thirteenth-century) was a source for Fordun and was 
used by Bower himself (see Vol.3, xvii-xviii). There we are told that 
Margaret’s marriage to Malcolm fuit prima desponsacio que rite facta fuit in 
terra Scocie: rudes enim erant Scoti ante adventum beate Margarite, et legem 
Dei perfecte non noverunt: ‘was the first betrothal which was done properly in 
the land of Scotland: for the Scots were uncultured before the coming of the 
blessed Margaret, and were not entirely familiar with God’s law’. 


165. Henri (text): Latin Henrici might be expected. If Henri was intended it 
would not be the only example of a vernacular form: see e.g. Britan (1.179 
text). : 


171-2. The poem is remarkably confused about David I’s son Henry, who 
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did not die in the battle of Cowton Moor (the battle of the Standard) in 1138, 
but lived on to 1152 and was earl of Huntingdon 1136-41 (Duncan, Kingdom, 
219-21). When Bower added I1.168-75 to V c.43, he interpreted the poem to 
say that a son of Henry (whom Bower names as John the Scot), rather than 
Henry himself, fell at Cowton and was buried at Kelso. It is inconceivable that 
Henry could have fathered anyone old enough to fight in 1138. The sense of 
the poem does not seem to allow the alternative that natus here refers to a 
brother of Henry. For further discussion see Vol.3, 256, at 1.22. 

Professor A.A.M.Duncan has suggested that there may be confusion here 
between Henry and ‘the chief leader of the men of Lothian’ (i.e. Gospatric II, 
earl of Dunbar) whom Henry of Huntingdon describes as being felled by an 
arrow during the battle (see SAEC, 203). 


174. Matilda (text): in Latin this would be more conventionally Matildis, as . 


Professor Duncan has kindly pointed out. 


178. David of Dundee: a charter of William I, probably of 1178, records a 
grant of Dundee (among many other possessions) to David (RRS, ii, 257). 
For David’s possession of Dundee, which had acquired burgh status by 1195, 
see also Stringer, Earl David, 74-75. 


183. The notion that the earldom of Ross was given to Ada as her marriage- 
portion when she married Florence III count of Holland in 1162, was raised 
during the Great Cause on behalf of Count Florence’s descendant, Count 
Florence V, who claimed that the earldom of Ross as a result should right- 
fully be his (Great Cause, ii, 186). By 1162, however, Mael Coluim mac Aeda 
(Malcolm MacHeth) is documented as earl of Ross: he died in 1168 (see 


Chron. Holyrood, 129, n.1, for detailed discussion). Whatever grains of truth 


lay behind Count Florence V’s claim to Ross, it is possible that this informa- 
tion has been gleaned by the poem’s author from his knowledge of the Great 
Cause itself (see also note on II.236-7). 


185. written chronicles: these may at least have included a king-list. See dis- 
cussion at 1.98. 


185-6. J is presumably whoever gave the pro-Balliol account of the Great _ 


Cause (see 11.209-44 and notes), rather than Bower. See also Il. 5-7 above, and 
note. | 


194. Alexander was fifty-first king from Fergus Mor son of Erc, according 
to the king-list above (see note above at 1.98). 


200-5. The anti-Dunfermline tone here is puzzling. Edward I wintered at 
Dunfermline Abbey in 1303-4, and was there at least in February 1304 before 
leaving for St Andrews, arriving by 14 or 15 March (Barrow, Bruce, 127, 133). If 
speculation may be permitted: perhaps the monks of Dunfermline became aware 


of Edward I’s preference (which, however, only came into force in 1305 after- 


much consultation) to regard Scotland no longer as a kingdom but as a ‘land’, 
and they had therefore concluded that the kingdom of Scotland was effectively 
finished, especially after Comyn’s submission to Edward I in February, leaving 
only Fraser, Soulis and Wallace to lead the resistance (Barrow, Bruce, 129-30). 
Either in despair, or wishing not to advertise their strong association with what 
seemed to be a defunct kingship, could they have therefore failed to remember 
the anniversary of Alexander III’s death (19 March) that year? | 
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201-3. MS FF (the only witness for this part of the abbreviated version of 
the poem in MS CA) in 1.203 reads si for sed. MS C’s reading is lost, but MSR 
also has si. (This is not the only occasion where MS C is lost and MS FF 
agrees with MS R against MS D and the other manuscripts.) A case can be 
made, therefore, for taking si as Bower’s intended reading here. If Sed sepeli- 
al oe ies is taken as a single sentence, the translation for 1].201-3 could there- 
ore read: 


. But he is buried | 

in the tomb of a man of his standing. The structure 

ought to be polished with greater care, if he would have a decent 
burial. | 


Professor Duncan has kindly suggested this interpretation. 


208. Alexander III was ‘left without offspring’ only after the death of his 
grand-daughter Margaret en route from Norway to Scotland in 1290. 


209-44. This extended discussion of the Great Cause was (before Bower 
made a couple of crucial alterations) unambiguous in its view that Balliol, 
rather than Bruce, was the legitimate choice as king. Thus, in 11.211-13 we are 
told that it would have been against the law to allow the junior branch to rule 
(i.e. Bruce through David earl of Huntingdon’s second daughter) instead of 
the senior branch (i.e. Balliol through Earl David’s eldest daughter); in 1.236 
the king chosen in 1292 (i.e. John Balliol) is described as ‘chosen by virtue of 
Scots law’; and in 1.241 King John’s possession of the kingdom is said to be 
‘by lawful nght’. The same message was given in 11.228-9 before Bower here 
changed verus to talis and, more critically, minore to veriore: the original 
reading of these lines is still visible in MS C, meaning: 


The true king was chosen in this way, because he was chosen from. 
the senior branch 

of the royal line of Scotland, while the line with the lesser claim was 
rejected. 


216-19. A.A.M.Duncan, (‘The Process of Norham, 1291’, Thirteenth 
Century England V, edd. P.R.Coss and §8.D.Lloyd [Woodbridge, 1995], 207- 
30), has convincingly re-examined the contemporary evidence for Edward I’s 
negotiations with Scottish leaders at Upsettlington between 10 May and 12 
June 1291 in which Edward I secured recognition of his overlordship. This 
shows that what was conceded to Edward I was overlordship only during the 
period when Scotland was without a king, not the superiority which he 
acquired by John Balliol’s homage after he was made king, and which was 
implemented to the full by Edward I’s conquest of 1296. These lines were 
written after the disaster of 1296, and may, therefore, refer to Edward I’s 
(reluctant) denial of permanent overlordship in 1291. For the possible techni- 
cal significance of the phrase capitalis dominus, see Duncan, op.cit., 226. 


220-4. The proviso that Edward I agree to preserve the laws and liberties of 
the kingdom probably refers to the undertaking to this effect which Edward 
gave while he was overlord during the absence of a king (see Duncan, op. cit., 
219). The ‘compulsion’ need not refer to any threat of Edward’s to use force if 
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thwarted (on which see Barrow, Bruce, 34), and may simply reflect the fact 
that by the end of the negotiations (to use the words of Barrow, loc.cit.) 
‘Edward had the Scots in a cleft stick’. John Balliol, 1n particular, has been 
described as ‘trapped by circumstances beyond his control’ (Duncan, op.cit., 
220). On the general reluctance of Scots to accept Edward’s overlordship, see 
Professor Duncan’s comment (op. cit., 229) that, a month after Edward’s 
instruction that all freeholders were to swear fealty before a sheriff, the sixty- 
nine prelates and barons listed as having done so represent ‘a miserable total 
which must reflect great reluctance in the community at large’. 


225. rewards: this refers to 1l.261-309 describing Edward’s conquest of 1296 
and breaking of the agreement outlined in 11.215-24. 


236-7. This blunt statement that Scots law is different from ‘imperial law’ is . 


a direct refutation of the Bruce case in the Great Cause, which initially rested 
on the premiss that succession to kingdoms was different from succession to 
landed property and should be determined according to ‘imperial law’ (see 
Barrow, Bruce, 42). This suggests that the author of this section of the poem 
was well informed about the conduct of the Great Cause. For his detailed 
knowledge of another hearing, see note at II.299-303. On ‘imperial law’ (also 
‘common and imperial law’ and ‘common imperial law’), see Vol. 6, 201, at 
1.32. 


238-40. See above I c.20, 11.30-36 (copied from Fordun) for a statement 
attributed to an unidentified chronicle that Gaythelos established laws for the 
Scots, ‘hence it has been the proud boast of our nation the Scots that they still 
use these same laws up to the present day’. The assumption that the Scots 
therefore existed long before reaching Scotland runs counter to the senti- 
ments expressed earlier in ]].55-58, that those who first reached Scotland were 
called Scoti from Scotia. 


242-4. The reluctance to name John Balliol is puzzling. Could this perhaps 
be because at the time of writing he had ceased to play a meaningful role in 
Scottish politics? Such would be conceivable following the surrender in 
February 1304 of John Comyn and most of the Scottish leaders who had 


been fighting in King John’s name. John Balliol was probably not very famil- _ 


iar with Scotland before he became king in 1292: Barrow, Bruce, 49 describes 
him as ‘a comparative stranger, a baron of great wealth and international 
connexions who yet remained an Englishman rather than a Scotsman’. 


247. John Balliol was 52nd king after Fergus Mor son of Erc, according to 
the poem’s king-list (see 1.98, note). The Bruce government official(s) who 
drafted the Declaration of Arbroath declared that Robert I was 113th king, a 
figure achieved by using a list related to the one which yielded the year-totals 
in 11.60-65 (above), which saw the kings of Dal Riata, Picts and Kenneth I’s 
successors as a single line of succession (see D.Broun, “The Birth of Scottish 
History’, SHR. Ixxvi [1997], 5-24). ie 


249-56. Lines 250-6 represent a selection from verse quoted above in XII 
c.9, 11.6-9 and from a verse-prophecy in XII c.4, 11.41-55. There is little doubt 
that these have been added by Bower: they disturb the poem’s chronology, 
which resumes with an account of the sack of Berwick (from 1.261); also, the 
plea for a Scottish king to occupy the throne once more (1.258) is incongruent 
as a tail-piece to Robert I’s accession. Line 249 serves as a link to 11.250-6, and 
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should therefore also be regarded as an addition by Bower. It may be signifi- 
cant that in MS Ca horizontal line has been drawn in the margin as if to mark 
off 1.249 and what follows. 


256. MSS H and FF have corruit for corruet, an independent change of 
tense doubtless on the assumption that the prophecy ended at 1.255, and that 
Robert I had done the deed. | 


257-60. This would originally appear to have followed 1.248: hii, ‘these’, 
refers naturally to the sequence of fifty-two kings mentioned in 1.248. In view 
of the remark in Barrow, Bruce, 49 that Balliol ‘yet remained an Englishman 
rather than a Scotsman’, it may be noted that here he is regarded as a Scot. 
The statement in 1.257 that all Scotland’s kings have so far been Scots shows 
that rex alienus in 1.260 must refer to a non-Scot (no doubt Edward J) rather 
than Robert I, who could conceivably in another context have been described 
as rex alienus by a fervent supporter of the Balliol cause. This powerful senti- 
ment against a foreign king and the urgent plea in II.259-60 that the status quo 
be restored and Scotland be once more ruled by a Scot suggests, therefore, 
that this was written after Edward I’s conquest in 1296 and before Robert I 
made his bid for the kingship in 1306, when, if the author disapproved, it 
might be expected that he would have expressed his hopes differently. (See 
also emphasis on native Scottish kings as against foreigners in 11.95-96.) 


261-76. Compare the ‘Metrical Prophecy’, current in Scotland in mid-1307, 
in which Edward I is called an avaricious king (above III c.23, 1.14): on the 
prophecy see Vol.2, 214, at 1.1. 


264. a triple image ona shield: no doubt a reference to three lions passant on 
the English royal coat of arms. 


277. Bower (XI c.20, 11.19, 41) mistakenly gives the date of the sack of 
Berwick as 29 March (Fordun, 324, annal 90, however, correctly has 30 
March). Bower’s mistake is shared with Wyntoun. See Vol.6, 219 at 1.19 for 
discussion. 


278-82. It is difficult to be sure whether or not the story of Edward’s ruse 
which fooled the citizens of Berwick has any basis in truth: Edward seems to 
have had little difficulty in taking Berwick (Barrow, Bruce, 71), so perhaps the 
story of his deceit may simply have been inspired by a desire among Scots to 
find a suitable explanation for their spectacular failure. The story appears 
above, XI c.20, II.12-30 (also Fordun, 324, annal 90). Bower heaps appro- 
brium on Edward I; here, however, the blame and dishonour is also given toa 
Scottish earl. Three Scottish earls - Angus, Carrick and Dunbar — paid 
homage to Edward I at Wark on 25 March (Stones, Documents, no.22), and 
were therefore presumably present in Edward I’s army. It is possible that 
Dunbar is intended here, given that his banner would have signified the pres- 
ence of the regional magnate who might have been expected to protect 
Berwick. If the story is largely or wholly fictional, however, then Dunbar 


would be a less obvious target for malicious rumour than Carrick (the future 


Robert I), whose presence in Edward’s army would have offered ammunition 


for those of his rivals (most notably the Comyns) who had fought steadfastly 


for the kingdom’s independence and may have found Carrick’s ambitions to 
leadership galling (he was joint-guardian with John Comyn 1298-1300). The 
reluctance shown in the poem to name the earl in question, whose name ‘is to 
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be concealed, lest damage be renewed’, suggests that the future Robert I may 
indeed be intended: the author, who is obviously antipathetic to Bruce’s 
claims to kingship, may nevertheless be writing at a time when it was felt that 
a ‘greater good’ made it necessary to gloss over, if not exactly to forget, 
resentment against Bruce. If Dunbar was intended, it is difficult to see why 
the author of these lines would have felt it unwise to name him: Earl Patrick 
IV was a consistent supporter of Edward I from 1296 until his death in 1308 
(Barrow, Bruce, 277). As for the earl of Angus, Gilbert de Umfraville 
(d.1307), it has been observed that neither he or his son, Earl Robert, ‘ever 
showed the least inclination to join forces with the Scottish patriots. They 
were emphatically Englishmen’ (Barrow, Bruce, 274). | 


283-8. The battle of Dunbar on 27 April was another crushing defeat for 
the Scots which resulted in the capture of most of the leading Scottish nobles. 
Bower (XI c.24, 11.34-42) explains their detention as a result of treachery by 
the custodian of Dunbar castle who, after welcoming them after the battle, 
turned them over forthwith to the English. In the poem, however, it would 
appear that the holing up of the Scottish nobles in the castle was deemed to 
have occurred before or during the battle, and thus served as some kind of 
explanation for the Scots’ defeat. The Scottish garrison (numbering three 
earls and their followers) were, it appears, restrained from joining the bulk of 
the army by part of de Warenne’s force (see Barrow, Bruce, 72): maybe this is 
what the poem is referring to here. 


289-92. For Edward I’s plundering of symbols of Scottish kingship, see 
Barrow, Bruce, 73. 


293-4. These famous lines are also found above, I c.28, 11.34-35 (from 
Fordun, 1 c.27) and Wyntoun III c.9. The possibility that Bower has added 
them here cannot be ruled out. 


299-303. Refers to King John’s appearance in front of Edward I in late 1293 
to answer an appeal raised by MacDuff against a judgment of King John’s 
court (see Barrow, Bruce, 59, and Stones, Documents, no.21). The description 
of John as ‘unable to have anyone close to him to stand behind him, so that he 
might prove the rights of the kingdom’ (11.301-2) echoes King John’s own 
claim (as recorded in the English official summary of the case in the Coram 
Rege roll: Stones, Documents, 66) that the hearing might be adjourned ‘that I 
might not be taken unawares for lack of advice, for the folk who are here with 
me will not and dare not counsel me without others of the realm’. (Professor 
Duncan has kindly indicated this passage.) Again, the poem’s author appears 


to have been well informed about events in the 1290s. For his detailed know-_ 


ledge of another hearing, see note at I1.236-7. 
306-9. Edward I’s settlement of 1305 was more sensitively managed than 


that which followed his conquest of 1296, so perhaps the latter is what is’ 


referred to here. There is nothing in Scotichronicon XI and XII which readily 
matches the prose account referred to in 1.309 of Edward’s subversion of 
Scottish rights and liberties: the nearest are the complaints in the 
‘Instructions’ and Pleading of 1301 against Edward’s behaviour, but these 
focus more on Edward’s atrocities and savagery, to which there 1s.no allusion 
in these lines. ' 


310-52. The remainder of the Scottish poem concerns William Wallace, 
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and seems to have been added by Bower. This is most obvious at 11.326-40, 
which have been taken selectively from verse quoted above XI c.30, 11.53-72. 
Bower therefore probably derived these from a lost poem on Wallace’s 
exploits (see Vol. 6, 239, at 11.53-72). If so, the same source would account for 
11.312-25, repeated in full in the verses quoted in XI c.29, 11.21-34, as well as 
the account of the battle of Falkirk o 341-52: these lines have not been 
quoted in Scotichronicon itself). 


334-40. This story of a confrontation on St Cuthbert’s Day (20 March), 
presumably 1298, is given more fully by Bower in XI c.30, 18-50. See Vol.6, 
239 at 11.18-50 for discussion. 


339. This line is actually a telescoping of two lines from XI c. 30 (11.66-67). 
For another example of this, see note at 11.408-11. 


341-52. This account of the battle of Falkirk (22 July 1298) has probably 
been drawn largely or wholly from the same verse-history of Wallace which 
Bower has used (see note on I1.310-52 above). 


343. snares of the lesser people: a reference to pits dug by infantry as a 
defence against cavalry. 


345-6. The English in fact lost only two men of ‘high rank’: the Scottish 
casualties included MacDuff of Fife and Sir John Stewart, commander of the 
Scottish archers (see Barrow, Bruce, 102-3). Both are named as casualties 
above, XI c.34, 1.46 (from Fordun, 330, annal 101). 


347-8. The Scottish cavalry fled in panic at the beginning of the engagement 
(Barrow, loc.cit.). 


Notes for the English poem 
— - pp.85-89 


353. The only matter touched on in the Scottish poem which is developed in 
the second and third poems is the passage (11.145-54) where it is claimed that 
St Margaret is ‘the heir of the kings of England’ and that this is evident from 
‘chronicles of the English’. The ‘English poem’ here concerns the succession 
to the kingdom of England and traces the line of legitimate descent; the final 
poem focusses on the Norman conquest of England, and how this resulted in 
St Margaret becoming heir to the English kingship. 

If all but the final part of the English poem was composed by the author 
of the Scottish poem (writing 1296 X 1306; see note on 1.395), and it was 
meant to follow the Scottish poem, then this linking line could be attributed 
to him. Although this poem offers less scope than the Scottish poem for 
the identification of significant differences in detail between it and 
Scotichronicon, there are a few instances (see notes on 11.363-4, 368-9, 374, 


~and 385-8, below) which may suggest that some of it (at least) may indeed 


have been composed by someone other than Bower. A case can be made, 
BONENE for eepareune Bower as a author of 11.396-425 (see note on 11.408- 


1). 


354, 3 368-9. ‘Britain’ here evidently is understood to mean England: this is 
vigorously argued in Fordun, II cc.1-4 (and copied by Bower). Although the 
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argument in Fordun seeks to draw a distinction between Albion as the name 
of the whole island and Britain referring only to England, it is conceded in IT 
c.4 that the same authorities who are quoted in support of this also made 
statements which point to Albion and Britain as alternative names for the 
whole island. An ingenious solution to this confusion is found by claiming 
that Albion was indeed called Britain from Brutus, but that Brutus and the 
Britons settled only the southern regions (copied by Bower, II c.4, 11.32-40). In 
11.368-9 here, however, Albion is in effect equated with England. Unless the 
subtleties in Fordun have been misunderstood, this would seem to contradict 
what Bower repeats in Scotichronicon. It may also be noted that Bower 
(copying Fordun), III c.50, 11.20-22, says that Britain lost its ancient name and 
became England after the flight of the Britons ‘about 660’, rather than (as 
here) because Ecgberht renamed the kingdom ‘England’. 


357. The succession of English, Danish and Norman kings is detailed. 


below. Baldred Bisset’s Pleading (copied by Bower) more accurately gave the 
sequence as Britons, English, Danes, English, and finally Normans (XI c.61, 
11.39-42). 


358-62. Only six divisions of ‘Britain’ are actually listed here. Bower, II 
c.16, 11.31-51 (copying Fordun), says that the English divided ‘Britain’ into 
eight, but that the seventh and eighth kingdoms (Bernicia and Deira) were 
created by dividing Northumbria, which was later reunited. The division 
omitted in the poem is Mercia. 7 | 


363-4. A duke... king: Bower (and Fordun) were in no doubt (in IIT c.16; 


also VI 10, Il.19-20, from Ailred, Genealogia, cols 717-18) that each division - 


was a kingdom ruled by a king. See also 11.381-2. It may be noted that above, 
V c.12, 11.53-61, eleventh-century pre-Conquest English earls are referred to 
as ‘dukes’ (their earldoms corresponding to earlier kingdoms). Perhaps, then, 
the idea which underlies the description of kings of Kent, Northumbria etc. 
as dukes in 11.363-4 here is that England (alias Britain) is the ‘kingdom’, so 
that any division of it can only be ruled by someone of lesser rank, hence 


dukes who ruled ‘as if they were kings’. Ecgberht was king of Wessex, 802-39. _ 


366-8. Ecgberht is here portrayed as becoming master of all England (as 


defined by the divisions listed in 11.361-2, plus Mercia), which is how he is pre- 


sented by William of Malmesbury (Malmesbury, 1, 106-8), reproduced by 
Bower (copying Fordun) in IV c.13, 11.39-55. In VI c.10, Il.18-19, however, 
Bower (copying Fordun and, ultimately, Ailred, Genealogia, col.717), limits 
Ecgberht’s realm to ‘nearly all of England south of the Humber’. 


- 373. This line does not answer the question posed in 11.370-2, and can be 


seen from the manuscript evidence to be a later addition. It is squeezed into 


the left margin in MS C, but is absent from MS R, which suggests that it was: 


added to MS C sometime after MS R was copied (1449 x 1455).The line has 
been copied from Scotichronicon, where it appears (with fit rather than fuit) in 
II c.6, as 1.5 (copying Fordun). 


374. The year 763 for the flight of the Britons (to Brittany, presumably) isa 
puzzle (see also note below). The account of the Britons’ flight to Brittany 
given by Bower at III c.50 (copying Fordun, III c.42) dates this event to ‘about 
660’ (1.20). | _ sage. © PRS os 


! 
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376-8. Brut here refers to the chronicle of rulers of Britain and sub- 
sequently England (see Introduction for discussion). Presumably the curious 
date for the British migration to Brittany in 1.374 has been derived from this 
source. The ninety-nine kings are presumably from Brutus to Cadwalladr, the 
last king of the Britons according to Monmouth and the Brut. 


381-2. dukes... like kings: see note at 11.363-4. 


385-8. The kings of Wessex listed here are Ecgberht (802-39), AAthelwulf 
son of Ecgberht (839-58), and A®thelwulf’s sons AEthelbald (855-60), 
AAthelberht (860-5) and Athelred (865-71). (Their relationship is described 
correctly below, I1.400-2.) Bower at IV c.13, 11.50-55 and VI c. 10, 11.33-34 gives 
enough information to show that Athelwulf and his sons are unlikely to have 
been regarded by him as holding ‘the kingdom in totality’ (i.e. all England: 
see notes at 11.354, 366-8). The statement that they ‘did not as yet assume the 
crown’ (so that Alfred is the first to do so [11.389-90]) is likely to refer to the 
belief (mentioned in VI c.11, 11.7-8) that Pope Leo IV consecrated Alfred king 
on Alfred’s visit to Rome in 853 (see Vol. 3, 448, at II.7-8). | 


390-1. The kings listed here are Alfred (the Great) (871-99), Edward (the 
Elder) (899-924), AEthelred (the Unready) (978-1016) and Edmund Ironside 
(1016). The kings from AZlfweard (924) or 4thelstan (924-39) to Edward the 
Martyr (975-8) have apparently been omitted accidentally, no doubt by the 
eye hopping from Edward the Elder to Edward the Martyr in a listing of 
English kings. Aethelstan (924-39), Edmund (921-46) and Eadred (946-55), 
sons of Edward the Elder (though not Edward the Elder’s other son, Edwin 
[946-55)), and Eadwig (955-9), Edgar (959-75), and Edward the Martyr (975- 
8) appear in their proper place in the genealogical section (see 11.403-5). 


392. Cnut (king of England 1016-35); Harthacnut (king of England 1035- 
co 040-2); Harold Harefoot (reigned 1037-40); Edward the Confessor (1042- 
393-5. Harold Godwinesson (1066); William I the Conqueror (1066-87); 
William IT ‘Rufus’ (1087-1100); Henry I (1100-35); Stephen (1135-54); Henry 
IT (1154-89); Henry ‘the young king’ (d.1183), included here no doubt 
because he was crowned (in 1170); Richard I (1189-99) (his epithet here 
clearly reflects his traditional designation as ‘the Lionheart’); John (1199- 
1216); Henry III (1216-72) — ‘the fourth’ here because of the inclusion of the 
Henry II’s eldest son Henry — and Edward I (1272-1 307). The fact that this list 
stops at Edward I suggests strongly that there was.an earlier version of this 
poem written before Edward I’s death. This coincides with the date-limits 
which can be deduced for the original version of the Scottish poem (1296 x 
1306), which suggests that both were written by the same person sometime 
between 1296 and 1306. | 


408-11. These lines appear at V c.10, II.72-77 (a chapter not based on 
Fordun). Line 410 here represents only part of a pair of lines in the verse 


quoted in V c.10 (the first half of one line and second half of another), as if 


two lines have accidentally been elided into one (for another example, see 
1.339: notes at 11.310-52, above). The portion omitted at 1.410 includes 
mention of Harthacnut (king of England 1035-7, 1040-2), clearly one of the 
three Danish kings referred to in 1.409. He, moreover, was Edward the 
Confessor’s brother, not Harold Harefoot (as 1.410 reads): the missing 
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portion explains that Harthacnut and Edward’s mother was Emma. It is 
apparent, therefore, that V c.10, 11.72-77 have either been taken from MS C’s 
exemplar of this poem (which he has reproduced inaccurately here at 11.408- 
11), or from another poem altogether, which would suggest that Bower has 
added 11.408-11 (at least) to the earlier version identified in the note on 11.393- 
95. The description of Edward the Confessor as ‘the third Edward’ is signifi- 
cant, however. It means the third king of England called Edward, and is not 
claiming (erroneously) that Edward was the third Danish king, which is how 
this might be read if these lines are seen out of context as in V c.10 (as has 
happened in Vol.3, 193, at ll.72-77). The lines quoted at V c.10, II.72-77 prob- 
ably belong, therefore, to a poem which had cause to mention Edward the 
Elder and Edward the Martyr, and to regard them both as kings of England. 
Lines 408-11 here belong to such a poem. They are not the only lines which 
have probably been copied imperfectly from its exemplar: the omission of 
kings between Edward the Elder and AAthelred apparent at 1.390 may also 
have arisen in the same way by telescoping two lines into one. Moreover 
11.412-16 below also appear in Scotichronicon (V c.9, 1.38-44), presumably 
from the same source as !1.408-11, which would therefore have concerned not 
only English kings but dukes of Normany: both fall naturally within this 
poem’s compass. On balance, therefore, it seems likely that V c.10, 11.72-77 
above preserve the reading of MS C’s exemplar of this poem, and have not 
been derived from a quite different poem. In view of the fact that Bower has 
updated this genealogical section to his own time (see note on 11.420-5, but 
not the regal list which precedes it: see note on 11.393-5), it is possible that 
Bower himself wrote all the genealogical material from 1.396 onwards 
ca.144]1 (see note on 11.424-5), so that the miscopied exemplar was not neces- 
sarily the earlier version of the poem datable to before 1307 (see note on 
11.393-5), but an earlier copy of the poem which Bower himself may have 
made including his various additions. 


411. Harold... the last: not the last Danish king, but the last English king. 
Harold is included despite the declaration of intent at 11.398-99 that kings 


will not be mentioned who fathered no offspring to maintain their line. 
Perhaps this line is 4 later addition; or maybe Harold’s place in history as “the ~ 


last? made it difficult to omit him. See, however, 1.455, where Edward the 
Confessor is described as ‘the last of the English to rule England’: if read in 
conjunction with 11.451-2, however, ‘last’ there may mean the last to do so 
legitimately. 


412-16. These lines are found in V c.9, 11.38-44 (a chapter which is largely 
Bower’s: only II.1-7 are derived from Fordun). They were presumably derived 
from the same poem as II.408-11: see note on those lines above. 


415-16. Rollo, duke of Normandy (d.928 x 933); William Longsword 
(d.942); Richard I (d.996); Richard II (d.1026); (Richard’s eldest son, 
Richard III [d.1027], is omitted) Robert the Magnificent (d.1035); William 
the Bastard, i.e. William I of England (d.1087). For the most recent genealog- 
ical tree of early dukes of Normandy, see George Garnett, ‘“Ducal” succes- 
sion in early Normandy’, in Law and Government in Medieval England and 
Normandy: essays in honour of Sir James Holt, ed. George Garnett and John 
Hudson (Cambridge, 1994), 80-110, between pages 97and98. : 
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417-19. This is similar to the list of kings of England given in 11.393-5, 
except that, being a genealogy (following the terms expressed in 11.398-9), it 
has omitted Stephen and Henry ‘the young king’, and traced Henry II’s claim 
through his mother Maud (alias Empress Matilda, who contested the English 
kingship with Stephen). 


420-5. This genealogy goes further than the regnal list, which terminated 
with Edward I (see 1.395 and note). If therefore an earlier version of this 
poem was composed before 1307, and this earlier version included the 
genealogical material after 1.396, then it would follow that these lines were 
added by Bower. (It may be noted that Edward I is mentioned at the end of 
1.419, so that the genealogy’s layout in lines throws up no barrier to regarding 
I1.420-5 as a later addition.) It is possible, however, that all the poem’s 
genealogical material (11.396-425) has been added by Bower, and may be his 
own composition, which might explain why it, but not the account of the 
English regnal succession, has been brought up to date: see also note on 
11.408-11. The genealogy is brought up to Henry VI, who reigned as king of 
England throughout the time Bower was working on Scotichronicon. | 


424-5. This reference to Henry VI as ‘aged about twenty’ shows that 11.420-5 
(if not all of 11.396-425) were added by Bower ca.1441. This suggests that 
Bower’s work on these poems may be dated to ca.1441 (except for the account 
of the Scottish succession from Robert I to James II tacked on at the end: see 
notes on 11.479-96, below). See Introduction for further comment. 


Notes for the Norman Conquest 
pp.89-93 


426. me: it is difficult to be sure whether this is Bower or not. There is even 
less scope in this poem than in the second for deducing that Bower has had an 
earlier version of it to hand, and is therefore the author of only some of it. 
The final section (1.479-96) is apparently an addition, or at best an appendix 
to the poem. If it is an addition, however, it may simply be a case of Bower in 
1447 X 1448 (see note on 11.494-5) adding to what he wrote ca.1441 (see note 
at 11.424-5). There are some significant details which may, however, point to 


the existence of an earlier, pre-Bower, version of this poem (see not 
11.435-6 and 441-8). poem (see notes at 


431-3. The idea that the English made Harold king and overlooked Edgar 
(the /Etheling) the ‘rightful heir’ is found above V c.13, II.29-45 (in a passage 
derived from Fordun). Elsewhere William the Conqueror is portrayed by 
Bower as the legitimate heir whose right Harold has usurped (V c.13, II.129- 
55, from “Brevis Relatio de Origine Willelmi Conquestoris’: see Vol.3, 198 

and 200 at Il.129-47 and 147-55). | : — 


435-6. he deprived Edgar of his life ... as the book relates: Bower nowhere 
claims that Harold killed Edgar the Atheling, who makes his final appear- 
ance in Scotichronicon assisting his nephew and namesake, Edgar, to take the 
Scottish throne in 1097 (V c.30). The ‘book’ referred to here cannot, there- 
fore, be Scotichronicon. This unusual error recalls the curious inaccuracies 
regarding Henry, son of David I and father of Malcolm IV and William I, 
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and the British flight to Brittany (see notes at I].171-2 and 374, above; see also 
note at 11.441-8, below). | 


439-40. Christiana’s retreat to the convent at Romsey is noted by Bower in 
Vc.21, 1l.47-48. 


441-8. These lines are found in V c.14, 11.31-38, in an addition to MS C. 
There are two unusual features. The idea that William came to England as 
an avenger rather than a prospective king (11.441-2) is not found in Bower’s 
accounts of William’s invasion (V c.13, ll.71-156). Secondly, no other 
authority is quoted or used by Bower for the statement that Harold was 


betrothed to William’s sister, and then abandoned her (he mentions this in _ 


the prose immediately preceding these lines in V c.14, at 1.29): elsewhere he 
says that it was William’s daughter whom Harold spurned after betrothal 
(V c.13, 1.132; c.14, I1.9-10 and 24), an idea he would have found in 
Malmesbury and Fordun (as well as DMS) (see Vol.3, 200, at 1.132, and 201, 
at Il.1-17). These curious (not to say eccentric) details, taken with the 
strange notion that Harold killed Edgar (11.434-5), suggest that [1.426-50 
were not written by Bower. This, in turn, reinforces the suspicion that most, 
if not all, of this third poem (up to 1.478) was written earlier than Bower. It 
would appear, then, that it was intended from the start to follow the second 
poem, and that the pre-Bower core of all three were written by the same 
author 1296 x 1306. 


449-50. An alternative would be to take sua to mean ‘his fate’ and translate 
from Sed Haroldus as ‘But Harold [would have been king] by whatever means 
he could if his fate had not been to lose it’. 


469-78. The claim that kings of Scots were the rightful heirs to the English 
crown through St Margaret has a long history. It is articulated by Adam of 
Dryburgh in De tripartito tabernaculo (1180) (PL, cxcviti, cols.609-792, at 


722-3), and by the Scottish delegation in the negotiations with the English at | 
Bamburgh in 1321 (P. A. Linehan, ‘A Fourteenth-Century History of Anglo- 


Scottish Relations in a Spanish Manuscript’, BJHR, xlviii [1975], 106-22, at 
116). The idea has been suggested in the first poem (II.150-4), which states 
that Margaret was ‘heir of the kings of England’, and (1.145) portrays the 
sons of Malcolm III and Margaret and their descendants as a ‘dynasty of 
Scottish stock mingled with English blood’. This connection between the first 
and third poems gives some support to the notion that all three (in their pre- 
Bower condition) may have been originally conceived as a trilogy. 


472. sister’s offspring: kings of England descended from Matilda, Henry I’s 
queen (see 11.465-68). | 


473. brother's offspring: kings of Scots descended from David I, Matilda’s 
brother (see 11.463-4). 


477-8. the offspring ... foreign race: quotation not identified despite biblical 


attribution. | 


479-96. The kings of Scots listed here are Robert I (1306-29), David II 
(1329-71), Robert II (1371-90), Robert III (1390-1406), James I (1406-37) and 
James II (1437-60). This section is clearly not an integral part of the poem, 
and has evidently been added to bring the Scottish succession — which the 
Scottish poem (as Bower left it) described as far as Robert I’s accession 
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(I1.250-2: see notes above) — up to Bower’s time of writing (probably 1447 x 
1448: see note at I1.494-5): 1. 479, indeed, is a repeat of 1.250. 


494-5. Note then... seventeen years: it is not immediately obvious from the 
Latin what this refers to. Brian Scott advises that the genitives annorum and 
numerorum are probably ‘defining genitives’, which suggests (literally) ‘He 
has been [a king of/ a boy of] seventeen years in terms of number’ (which 
requires MS C’s singular fuit, rather than the plural sint in MSS E and FF, 
despite the fact that a subjunctive might be expected here after quod). The 
subject of fuit is understood, which means it could be either ‘king’ or ‘boy’: 
the former would give a date of 1453 x 1454, the latter 1447 x 1448. Bower 
died in 1449. If we are allowed to assume that he wrote these lines (as opposed 
to a collaborator who outlived him), then 11.479-96 could be dated 1447 x 
1448. Although most of 11.479-96 has been eaten away in MS C, there is no 
sign that they were added later, which would be significant if it is permissible 
to suppose that the writing of text (as opposed to marginal additions and 
extra items) in MS C had been completed by Bower’s death. 


Notes for the Genealogy 
pp.93-103 


This genealogy of James II is Bower’s work and brings together information 
found in Scotichronicon. In tracing James II’s Scottish and English royal ante- 
cedents, Bower reiterates many of his ideas on kingship which he articulates 
in his main work. 


16-21. For ... stock: the quotation is from Ailred, Genealogia, col.716. A 
longer quotation from this work is given in V c.61, in which this sentence is 
also found (at 11.9-14). 


24-30. Thus when he reads ... heaven: Bower anticipates that young James II 
will read, and learn from, the Scotichronicon. : 


31. ne: Ecgberht, rather than Ine, is regarded as first king of England in ll. 
366-68, above: see also IV c.13, I1.39-55 (copying Malmesbury, i, 106-8). 


37, 44. Book on Bruce: Bower in Scotichronicon refers his readers to 
Barbour’s Brus on a number of occasions (e.g., XII c. 9, 11.38-40; c. 20, 11.24- 
27; c. 25, ll.5-6), though nowhere for the career of Walter Steward, whom 
Barbour describes as leading one of the Scottish battalions (with Sir James 
Douglas) at Bannockburn. 


41-42. proclaimed ... Romans: the addition of Robert I to the roll-call of 
chivalric heroes is found in a Scots poem known as the ‘Ballet of the Nine 
Nobles’. See above p.46 for notes on the version copied into the end of MS C 
and some of the later Bower MSS. It survives also in Law’s abbreviation of 
the Scotichronicon and at the end of MS E, as well as in the Buik of Alexander 
(see The Buik of Alexander, ed. R. L. Graeme Ritchie, vol.i [Scottish Text 
Society, 1925], cxxxili-clx, and W. A. Craigie, ‘The Ballet of the Nine Nobles’, 
Anglia, 21 [1899], 359-65). In the ‘Ballet’, however, Godfrey is the ninth 
‘noble’, and Robert I the tenth, not the eleventh. Ritchie argued that the 
‘Ballet’ was written by John Barbour, author of The Bruce; Craigie argued for 
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Two additional epitaphs on James I in Perth MS 


Ta 


Aliud epitaphium regis nostri Jacobi Primi 


Morum fons, sapiens, [.....] Divina salutans, 
viribus efflorens lampas, vir falsa refutans, © 
rex Jacobus Scotis, requies, lux, spes relevamen 


attulit emotis nocuis regale juvamen. 


Pacis petra suis, sub petra clausa manescit. 

Heu gens Scota ruis, pugil imo cum requiescit. 
Devius errat grex eius pastore sepulto. 

Laus, honor omnis, lex perit et mos murmure multo. 
Heu mors dira minis, meroris vulnere plena. 

Celat terra cinis, quem stirps generavit amena. 
Corruit hic validus, hinc defle gens militaris; 

dum cecidit sapidus, Sapiencia morte necaris. 
Musica murmure sta; perit unus Apollinis heres. 

Et Venus, heu lacrima; que, Cupido, plangere queres? 
Cultor Amoris obit; heu qui nunc metrica psallent? 
Carmina quis dederit Jacobi dictamina pallent. 
Floruit agger eis. Cur protulit Ops alimenta? 
Fulmina seva [.....] non [.....] nec elementa 

Hos cur Neptunus domuit non morte phalanga? 
Protulit his munus mersis non pergere stangna? 
Cur Mars non voluit’ prodenti bella parare? 
Semper eum coluit, ruit hic tamen heros amare, 
jacula quo volitant emissa Cupidinis arte. 

Heu non pertigerant animum prodentis aperte. 
Hunc quid Minerva fecisti sic sapientem, 

celans proterva? Neglexeras heu morientem. 
Blandia quid, Cloto, tua Fata sonas? Lachisis quid? 
Nunc tua ficta voto mors? Attropos heu spoliavit. 
Quid, Fortuna, tuum voluisti vertere fatum 

regis In occasum, quem mores dant bene natum? 


_ Hunc quid felicem dii prepollere volentes 


pervertere‘ vicem, mox illum nunc ferientes? 
Scocia ve plangit se prodentes genuisse, 
quos vilis tangit regem fraus interemisse. 
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Chapter 7 


Two additional epitaphs on James I in Perth MS 


Ta 


First: another epitaph for our king James I 


Source of morals, wise, [.....] greeting the Divine, 

a light blossoming forth with its strength, a man who refuted 
falsehoods, 

King James, rest, light, hope, relief, brought royal assistance 

to the Scots, after removing harmful influences. 

A rock of peace for his people, he remains shut in under a stone. 

Alas, you Scots, you are undone, when your champion is at rest in the 
depths. 

The flock wanders from the path with its shepherd buried. 

Glory, honour, the law and morality all perish with much murmured 
lamentation. 

Alas, death is severe with threats, full of the wound of grief. 

The earth conceals his ashes, he whom a lovely stock bore. 

It is a man of valour who has fallen, hence weep you knights; 

since a wise man has succumbed, you, Wisdom, are slain by his 

death. 

Music, cease from your murmur; a unique heir of Apollo is dead. 

Alas, Venus, you too must weep; Desire, what do you seek to lament? 

The devotee of Love is dead; alas, who will now sing his songs? 

Those to whom Love gave the compositions of James are pale [with 
grief]. 

The field was bright with them. Why did Ops bring forth 
nourishment? 

Savage thunderbolts and the elements do not [.......... ]. 

Why did Neptune not conquer this troop with death? 

Why did he not bring forth [for us] a gift, for them, drowned to go 
into the marshes? . 

Why was Mars unwilling to make war on the traitor? 

James was always his devotee, yet this hero suffered a bitter fall, 

where the darts aimed by Cupid’s skill fly. 

Alas, they had not pierced the heart of the man who openly betrayed 
him. ? 

Why, Minerva, did you make him wise in this way 


| while concealing shameless deeds [from him]? Alas you neglected him 


as he died. 


Why, Clotho, do you tempt men by alluring prospects? Why do you 
Lachesis? 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


O Stix seva palus, hos cur glutire nequisti? . 

Cur fuit hisque salus, nec castrimergia scisti? 
Nunc jacet exuta gens Scotica lumine mentis, 
luctibus induta, pressa probitate regentis.. 
Quid patrem procerum prodenti prodere prosit, 
cum preter numerum cruciandus morte malo sit? 
Clamat flumen, humus: ‘Tradentis vindica pestes, 


castrum, villa, dumus!’ Methvane, Perth invoco testes. 


Nullus vos celat; prodentem tradit amicus. ( 

Nec mala lex velat; vernatur sanguine vicus. 
Vallis Edinburgi, Stirlyn probitate baronum 
dotem dat jurgi, dum scandunt agmina thronum. 
Sed Scotus quid habet horum de morte maligna, - 
cum laus, pax, honor et cecidit per Scotica regna? 
Morte tua, Jacobe, moritur Scotis decor ommis. 
Nobilitatem, te strato, volo claudere sompnis. 

Te vicena dies Februi mensis male stravit. 

O tibi sit requies ab Eo qui cuncta creavit. 


7Tb- 


Item aliud epitaphium regis nostri Jacobi primi 


Heu rex sublimus Jacobus sub humo jacet imus; 
eius quem fimus sepelit memores modo simus. 
Prudens sermone, sapiens sensu et racione, 

et mentis prone quam? benignus condicione, 
propter res gestas per eum’ pululavit honestas, 
inter iam mestas gentes honor atque modestas. 
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Now, alas, Death as Atropos has deprived your falsehoods of their 
promise. | 

Why, Fortune, were you willing to turn your destiny 

to effect the king’s destruction, a king whose qualities reveal as being 
well born? 

Why did the gods, who willed that this man should excel and be 
fortunate, 

overturn his fortune, now striking him down so soon? 

Alas, Scotland laments that she has brought forth traitors, 

who are tainted by the vile treachery of killing a king. 

Savage marsh of Styx, why were you unable to swallow up these men? 

Why were they spared, and you did not experience your [habitual] 
greed? 

Now the Scottish people lies prostrate, stripped of the light of their 
mind, 

clad in sorrows, with its ruler’s prowess overwhelmed. 

What would it profit a traitor to betray the father of the nobility, 

when I prefer that he be tormented to death time without number? 

The river, the earth cry out: ‘Punish these pestilential traitors, 

you castle, town and wood!’ I call Methven and Perth as my 
witnesses. 

No one conceals you; even a friend hands over a traitor. 


_ Nor does any corrupt law conceal you; the street blossoms forth with 


[your] blood. 
The valley of Edinburgh, by the prowess of the barons of Stirling, 
grants a dowry of strife, when the ranks assault the throne. 
But what advantage does the Scot have from their evil death, 
since glory, peace and honour have collapsed throughout the Scottish 
realms? 
James, with your death all glory has perished for the Scots. 
With you laid low I want to close your nobility in sleep — | 
The twentieth day of the month of February wickedly laid you low. 
May He who created all things grant you rest. 


7b 


Second: another epitaph for our king James I 


Alas, the lofty King James lies deep down in the earth; 

let us now be mindful of him whom the dirt covers. 

Shrewd in his words, wise in his understanding and thinking, 

endowed with an easy disposition as well as benevolent in his make- 
up, | | 

because of his deeds honesty thrived through him, 


‘ honour and modesty thrived among the people who are now 


saddened. 
He gave his life as a result of the torch of envy 


fo.272 
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Etus vita face data livoris fuit a se 

sorteque fallace, rexit licet omnia pace. 

Cumque potestatis rex tante, rex probitatis, 
hostibus illatis, moritur, nichilo sibi gratis, 

quis vir speraret mundo, mundum quis amaret, 
qui cito flore? caret, variis et flatibus aret? 

Est res insana res mundi, valde prophana, 
aspera, non plana; mundi sunt omnia vana. 
Scotica gens plangit, nimis undique quam dolor angit 
et proceres tangit; ad eorum cor male clangit. 
Mors Jacobi regis fuit a moderamine legis; 
deficiente gregis duce, Scocia, 1am male degis. 
Est quia sublatus, Christo pie funde precatus, 

ne regni stratus sit sine rege status. | 
In Februi luna bis dena dies minus una 

cum truce fortuna dictum scelus intulit una. 
Anno milleno completo denique pleno 

bis ducenteno, sex annis ter quoque deno, 
omnis homo noscit quod Scocia plangere possit. 
Heu rex sublimus Jacobus sub humo jacet imus. 
Eterno Deus auxilio succurre moderno 

nunc Jacobo, sed adhuc puero, bene quod regat evo. 
A Jacobo fer mortiferum® Deus omne venenum. 
Eterne sibi solacium vite dato plenum, 
regniculumque sui populum servato securum. 
Celi quos esu pasce benigne Jhesu. Amen. _ 


d corrected from floret P = p e mortiferam P 
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Notes 
pp. 129-33 


These two epitaphs (additional to that in the main text in XVI c.38) are found 


| aes : one word in the Latin has not been made out; the line metrically 
lacks a spondee. 


13. Apollo: the god of literary and musical inspiration. (Professor Brian 


Scott has kindly helped with these references to Classical mythology.) 


14. what ... lament: this phrase probably means: ‘You don’t need to seek 
anything to lament’ 1.e. “You have ample cause for lamentation’. 


17. The field was bright with them...: this and the following lines appear to be 
an allusion to (or may even be derived from) King James’s love-allegories, 
The field bright with songs would be an allusion to the pleasance typical of 
such poems. — — 

Ops: the goddess of riches and abundance. 
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and deceiving fate, though he [had] ruled all peacefully. 

And when this king, possessed of such power and goodness, 

died, once his enemies had been given into his power, in no way 
pleasing to him, 

what man could put his hope in the world, who could love the world 

which quickly loses its flower and wilts under the ever-changing 
gales? 

The world is sheer madness; it is very wicked; 

it is rough not smooth; all worldly things are vain. 

The Scottish people lament, whom grief torments on all sides 

and touches the nobles; its evil sound beats at their hearts. 

The death of King James was far removed from the guiding restraint 
of the law; 

with the leader of the flock now lost, Scotland, you are in a bad way. 

Because he has been snatched from her, pour out prayers devoutly to 
Christ, 

lest the state of the kingdom be laid low without a king. 

In the month of February the twentieth day less one 

inflicted the aforesaid crime along with a grim fate. 

When the year one thousand, twice two hundred 

and thirty-six years had fully run its course, 

everyone knows that Scotland has reason to mourn. 

Alas, the lofty King James lies deep down in the earth. 

God, succour with your everlasting aid the present 

[King] James, still a young boy, that he may rule for a good long time. 

God keep all deadly poison far removed from James. 

Grant him in full the solace of eternal life, 

and keep his poor kingdom and people safe. 

Kindly Jesus feed them with the food of heaven. Amen. 
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18. __..... ....: two separate words in the Latin have not been made out. 
20. for them... marshes: i.e. for them to go into the marshes and be drowned. 
25. Minerva: the goddess of wisdom, acquired skill and learning. 


27-28. Why... promise: of the three Fates, Clotho was regarded as spinning 
the web of destiny, while Atropos cut off the thread of men’s lives. The func- 
tion of Lachesis was more uncertain; she is sometimes associated with 


‘marriage. 


53. ... earth: this line is repeated below at 1.78. 


7 | Chapter 8 ; 
_ Some additions to Donibristle MS 


The main text of this manuscript was written ca 1471-72 as an elegant 
and clear fair copy (see Chapter 11b). At various later stages in the 
course of the sixteenth century additions were inserted in its margins 
and on pieces of paper of varying sizes which were attached to the 
parchment leaves of the book by sealing wax (see Plate 3). Some of 
these latter pieces are still fixed in place; others have become 
detached, with the result that some have been moved from the places 
for which they were intended, though a system of marks makes it 
clear in most cases where they should be. These additions were made 
in a number of different hands at different dates. Professor R.J. Lyall 
has advised that at least seven hands can be identified, with one of the 
principal ones at work on at least two series of entries in different ink. 
Sir William Sinclair of Roslin (d.1582) was one of those who had 
access to this manuscript, and entered at least some of these additions 
after a collation which he says that he made with a variety of other 
surviving chronicles and documents (see Fordun, xvi). He claims to 
have made additions from ‘the grett cronicle of Scone’ (MS B here), 
‘the greit cronicle of Paslay’ (MS R), ‘ane auld cronicle of 
Cambuskeneth’ (Fxtracta), and ‘ane greit buik callit the cronicle of 
Couper’ (MS CA), besides what appears to be a lost copy of. the 
-Scotichronicon and other chronicles and texts. . | | | 
There are too many of these additions to include them all here. 
Sometimes they amount to just a few words of correction or 


embellishment; sometimes they duplicate material in Bower’s own | 


text as told in some other source that can be identified; but sometimes 
they contain information which appears not to have survived else- 


where. Some of this is of trivial interest for scholars of Scottish 
history, and in any case none of it is strictly relevant in an edition of . 


Bower’s work. But since all of it has been studied for this edition, even 
if usually omitted for this reason from the editorial notes for the main 
text, it seems advantageous to publish here a selection of the more 
useful additional items relating to Scotland which are seemingly not 
available elsewhere — especially since this is the one manuscript of the 
Scotichronicon that is still in private hands and so not conveniently 
available for study. 


No items are included in this selection which have been identified | 


as quotations taken from MS CA, from Fordun, or Pluscarden, or 
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Extracta, or are summaries in Scots from Wyntoun, or come from 
printed sources such as MyIn, Vitae or Major, History. No particular 
principle has governed the choice of what has been included beyond 
inherent unfamiliarity in the corpus of Scottish historical sources. It 
is a matter of facts rather than opinions. The references here are first 
to the foliation of MS D with roman numbers (I-VII) for the different 
hands, and then to the printed text of the book, chapter and (where 
possible) the line of this edition to which these additions are attached. 


fo.38 (II), in margin at III c.1, at beginning: ‘Anno domini 423 Sant 
Nynian deit at Quhitorne the iii day of Januer’.’ 


fo.100v (I), paper at V c.43, 1.59 (‘nati sunt’): ‘Ex quo post quod David 
comes fuit senior Willelmo rege, cuius contrarium in hoc libro ex 
ordine sepius reperies. Ne quo [?] ergo mihi succensiat queso quasi 
mihi ipsi videar contrarius quia sicut scriptum reperio. Hic cronigo [?] 


intero genuit eciam is Henricus ex premissa conjuge sua Ada totidem 
filias.’ 


fo. 160 (II), in margin at VIII c.5: Anno domini 1157 obiit nichilomi- 
nus primus episcopus Adalulphus de Carleolo.’ 


fo.180v (IIT), in margin at VIII c.49, at 1.6 ((Roxburgh’): ‘Edenburgh 
et Streveleng.’ 


fo.218 (V), paper at 1X c.48: °1232. The day [sic] of October ane Inglis 
knech callit Holrat dwelt at Sant Jhonestoune and fundit the abay of 
freres of Telelum, and brecht Inglis freres to it, and gyf yaim landys 


_ adjacint to the abbay. Thai saw on it xx bolis of beir and xvi bollis of 


attis. That landis payis not tend. Rethert Gardner frer of Telelum 
answer. [Found also as a ‘Roslin addition’ in Extracta, 256.] 


fo.249v (II), in margin at XI c.1, 1.41 (“Michaelem Scot’): ‘alibi dicitur 
Johannes de Balwery.’ , 


fo.286v (IV), paper at XII c.11 at beginning: ‘1306. The iii day of May 


_Odomerus Vallancie erl of Penburgh cam in Scotland with ane gret 


company of Ingles’ men and passit to Sant Jhonstoun and on the xix 


day of Juny he gef batell to Kyng Rober Broce at Meffen.’ 


fo.286v (IV), paper at XII c.11, 1.15 (‘morabantur’): ‘Commissum est 
bellum de Glendochyr in crastino Sancti Laurencie juxta ecclesiam 
Sancti Fenlani, et eodem die conflectio de Dalry in finibus Argadie. 
Eodem anno diversa bella commessa sunt in Galuidia et multi inter- 
fecti sunt per regem Roberti [sic].’ : 
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fo.286v, paper at XII c.11, 1.18 (‘victus est’): ‘be Jhon of Argyll.’ 


fo.288 (IV), paper at XII c.13, 1.34 (invaserunt’): ‘1307. The vi day of 
Aprile the batell of Lowden ves streken be Kyng Rober Broce, quhair 
ane gret party of Inglis men and mony Scottis men with that Kyng 
Robert vencust thame manfully.’ 


fo.309 (IV), paper at XIII c.13, 1.4 (Anglie’): ‘ibidem existentibus ven- 
erabilis in Christo pater dominus Johannis [sic] episcopus Glascuensis 
matrimonium solemniter celebravit cum gaudio ineffabili utriusque 
populi.’ : 


fo.317v (IV), paper at XIII c.31, 1.22 (‘complexus est’): ‘It is callit the 
batel of Dormag.’ | 


fo.318 (IV), paper at XIII c.32 end: ‘At this tyme gud Sir Hendre 
Santclair and his sone sir Williem dwelt on Esk Walter [sic] and in 
Pethland Hyllis. Thai newer twk pair with Sir Jhon Balioll kyng, nor 
his sone Edwart, nor yet with Kyng Edwart of Ingland; nor newer laid 
plegh in Ingland. Thes Williem vess the fyrst Lord Santclair, and efter 
erll of Orknay by maryag of the eretrex.’ | 


- fo.332v (IV), paper at XIV c.10, at beginning: ‘1355. The toune of 
Bervek wes tane in Sant Leonard day and dolywert to the Ingles kyng 
in the moneth of Februer.’ | | 


fo.338v (III), paper at XIV c.24, at beginning: ‘1361. Will de 
Cambuslang bysschop of Dunblane, ane man of gud record, desessit 
the fyrst day of Nowember. To hym succedit Maister Walter 
Cowentre, dene of Aberdene. He was profund in sciens and gyffyn to 
vertu, doctor in cewell and canone lawis.’ ~ 


fo.346v (II), in margin at XIV c.36, at beginning: ‘1371 xxv day of 
Merche Robert the Secund ves crownit kyng in Scone, and untit be 
Vill Landelis the byschop of Santandros.’ 


fo.349 (IV), in margin at XIV c.55 at beginning: ‘1375. Thair ane gret 
derth in Scotland. | 


1377. The xx1 day of Juny Edward of Vyndsor kyng of Ingland 


desesset in Rechemont the 1 yer of his reng.’ 


fo.355v (?), in margin at XIV c.47, 1.51 (‘m° ccc° Ixxxvii’): “XXL day 
August’; ibid. (II), (‘legatus’): ‘domini pape super regnis Scocie et 
Hibernie’; ibid. (IV): ‘and ves beriit in Glascu.’ — : 
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fo.355v (III), paper now detached, but probably originally intended 
to be attached to about the same place: ‘1385. In March Dawe 
Stewart erl of Strethern desessit, sone Kyng Robert the Secund. 

1387. Bysschop Vallter Wartlaw deit ye xxiii day of August. The 
sam yer the viii day of Dycember Matho Glendwnen lecenteat in 
cewell and cannon lawis ves consecrat byssochp of Glascu. 

1387. The xx day of Februer Ewfam quhen of Scotland desesset 
and ves beryit in Dunferleng.’ 


fo.359v (III), paper probably intended for start of XIV c.53: 1388. In 
August the tyme that bellum of Oterburne wes, Robert erll of Fyff 
and Monteth and Achebald Dowglas lord of Gallowa brynt the west 
partess of Ingland to Burgh [ ] Stanmore. In Marche efter that 
the Ingles army brynt Edinburgh. 

1389. Robert erll of Fyff and Archebald than erll of Dowglas past 
in Ingland with ane gret army and distroyit <brynt> Hexem, Corbrig, 
Tynmowth and all the partis all most to Durame Dwnholme, and 
remanit in Ingland v dayis space to the xv day of August. Than treuis 
ves tane betwix Scotland and Ingland.’ 


fo.360v (IV), paper at XIV c.54 at end: ‘1390 Kyng Robert the Secund 
rang Xix yeris ii monethis. 

1390. The xvii day of Julii Alexander Stewart erll of Boquhen 
brynt the kyrk of Elgyn and the chenonry and pares kyrk alswa.’ 


fo.366v (IV), paper at XV c.12, Il. 1-3; derived from Wyntoun, vi, 395- 
401 except for: ‘... 1402. The fyrst day of August Master Valter 
Danzeltoun captan of Dunbartan gef it owr to the kyng, for the 
quhilk Master Tomass Stewar reseng owr the byschoprek in Master 


Valters hand at the request of the kyng, Duke Robert and the erll of 
Cathenes...’ 


fo.373v (IV), paper at XV c.23, ll.13-15: ‘Scantiandre [sic] parochialis 
ecclesia fundatur in medio civitatis 1412, que prius sita erat contigue 
ad gabellum orientale ecclesie monasterialis, cuius erat vicarius 
dominus Wilelmus Bwert.’ 


fo.378v(IV), paper at XV c.31, Il.10-11: 1419, Rex Francie mittit ad 
Scociam comitem de Vaudon’ [Vendéme — Francisque-Michel, i, 1 15] 
consanguineum suum ad ducem Albanie gubernator [sic].’ 
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Regna regens superum [super’] mundi rex, gloria regum, 
regnantem Jacobum rege, presens perfice scriptum. 
Regia gesta palam veteres scripsere poete: 
qualia, que, quando, quanta fuere patent. 
Sic mundi fragilis successio progenierum 
cernitur indigenis historialis, ut est. 
Mira stilo veterum complectitur arsque poete, 
quorum lecta nimis pluribus oda placet. 
Posteritas sterilem poterit concludere vatem, 
pandere quem piguit gesta peracta prius. 
Proficit ingeniis solercia prona laboris, 
ocia quo studio vita domare queat. 
Sed solet immeriti facilis labor adnichillari, 
quem nimium reprobus edidit ausus inhers. 

Pauca tamen prosa nunc colligit ista novella, | 
tempore [tempor’] que nostro? sors dedit acta recens. 
Quedam pretérita [potterita] , quedam sunt gesta moderna, 
que calamus” patulo regia gesta notat. — : 

Jusserat Hec scribi pater illustrissimus ortu 
rex/quarti Jacobi tempore partus ovans. 
Jussti regis ea nova que sunt atque futura 
/ scribere dum valeo, scribo juvante Deo. | 


/ . 
4 \ 
/ 


Quoniam nomina regum Scocie, et eorum gesta, ad longum in his 


cronicis describuntur, ideo opus ad presens non est in hoc opusculo 


_prescripta repetere, nisi tantum succincte gesta regia post mortem 
regis Jacobi Primi collegere notanda, et ea cursorio et stilo plano 


in scriptis redigere. Mortuo igitur rege Jacobo Primo, princeps 
Jacobus dicti regis filius, anno etatis sue septimo, xxv die marcil 
proximo post mortem patris, apud monasterium Sancte Crucis, 
regali corona insignitus, in regem unctus [est],° ubi magnates totius 


-regni, mortem tanti principis condolentes, rabie doloris accensi, 


dictos traditores celerrime comprehendunt, videlicet Walterum 
comitem Atholie et Robertum nepotem eius velut dicte prodicionis 
principales, Robertum de Grahame, Cristall de Chawmer cum 
multis suis complicibus tanti sceleris perpetratores, quos, ut jure 
decuit, turpissima morte occiderunt. | 
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You who govern the realms of the heavenly ones, king of the 
universe, most glorious of kings, 

guide James our ruler; bring the present work to completion. 

The poets of old made public in their writings the deeds of kings: 

the nature of these deeds, what they were, when they happened, their 
magnitude are clear to see. 

In this way the frail succession of the progeny of the world 

is seen as a subject for history, as it is, by the inhabitants [of the 
world], 

and the skill of the poet embraces with his pen the marvellous deeds 
of men of yore. 

When a poem about them is read, it gives great pleasure to many. 

Posterity will be able to regard as sterile a poet 

who has scorned to relate deeds accomplished before his time. 

This helpful skill, the result of hard work, by which human life may 
be able , 

to subdue inertia, is helpful to men’s talents. 

But the undemanding labour of a worthless man which is produced 

_by half-hearted endeavour 

is usually rendered null and void. 

But this account now takes in a few recent events, 

which recent dispensations of fate have produced in our time. 

Some are past events; some events of recent times. 

Those royal deeds which my pen notes down extensively 

the king as a father of most illustrious descent has ordered to be 
recounted | 

when he was rejoicing at the time of the birth of a fourth James. 

At the king’s command, while with God’s help I still have the 
strength to write, 

I write of these new events that are happening now and will happen 
in the future. 


Since the names of the kings of Scotland and their activities are 
described at length in these chronicles, there is no need here to repeat 
in this little work what has been written already, except only to gather 
together brief notes on royal activities after the death of King James I 
and reduce them to writing in a fluent and clear manner. On the death 
of King James I therefore, Prince James the son of the said king, aged 


seven, was on the 25 March next after his father’s death dignified with 1437: 
the royal crown at the monastery of Holyrood and anointed as king. 25 Mar. 
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Anno domini I™ iiii® xxxviii incepit caristia magna per totum 
regnum, ita ut bolla frumenti vendebatur pro xxx solidis; et ista fames 
duravit fere duobus annis. 

Anno domini I™ iiii® xl xxiv die novembris arrestantur comes de 
Douglas Willelmus, David frater eius, cum Malcholmo Flemyng 
domino de Commyrnald, apud castrum de Edinburgh, et in monte 
eiusdem castri capitibus detruncati sunt. Anno domini 1™ iiii° xxix 
[sic] filia | regis Jacobi desponsata duci Britannie transducta fuit in 
Britanniam per ambassatores dicti ducis. os, 

Anno domini I™ iiii® xlv castrum de Edinburgh fuit obsessum per 
regem Jacobum Secundum detentum per dominum Willelmum 
Creichtoune. | 

Anno domini I™ iiii® xlvi venerunt in Scociam tres nobiles de 

partibus Almanie et Flandrie, videlicet Jacobus et Symon de 
Lalayng et Meredacus milites in comitiva multum decora. Et 
inierunt bellum personale cum domino Jacobo Douglas, germano 
fratre comitis de Douglas, Johanne Ross de Halkat, et Jacobo de 
Douglas fratre domini Henrici de Douglas de Lochlevin militibus. 
Et hii sex milites in uno campo coram rege dimicaverunt apud 
Striveling; cuius belli triumphus pro omni parte stetit in honore, 
regia disponente prudencia judicis. Duellum inter Alexandrum 
Conyngame et Dawrimple apud Striveling, cuius finis regia dis- 
ponente majestate sortibatur pro utroque honore. Anno domini |™ 
iif xlv bellum de Sark, ubi Scoti victores exstiterunt, multis 
Anglicis captivatis. 


50 


55 


60 


Anno domini I iiii* xlix adventus Mariote regine, filie ducis Gilrie, | 
cum multis nobilibus, domino de Fere, domino de Rochbarron’, et — 


disponsacio regis Jacobi Secundi, et coronacio? dicte Mariote apud 
monasterium Sancte Crucis solempnissime celebrate fuerunt, mense 
julii anno ut supra. Anno domini I™ iiii® 1, videlicet anno Jubileo, 
Willelmus comes de <Douglas> transtulit se versus Romam in pre- 
clara societate® militum et nobilium Scotorum. Sed rediit, societate 


dispersa et habitu dissimilato, per Angliam. Et anno sequent, 


videlicet li, in festo Carnisprevii, obiit dictus comes de Douglas apud 
castrum de Striveling. Post cuius mortem frater eius Jacobus de 
Douglas comes combussit/ villam de Striveling, et maximum dis- 
turbium fecit in partibus australibus regni, cum suis fratribus, 
videlicet Archibaldo comite Moravie, Hugone comite de Ormont, et 
Johanne domino Balwane, et eisdem adherentibus Scotis et Anglicis; 
propter quorum crudelem rebellionem rex Jacobus Secundus curio- 
sissime se erexit, et dictos rebelles insecutus est. Ipsum Jacobum 
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comitem de Douglas de suo regno penitus exstirpavit, Archibaldo. 
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There all the magnates of the kingdom, pained at the death of sucha 

prince and inflamed in a frenzy of grief, speedily apprehended the 

said traitors, namely Walter earl of Atholl and his grandson Robert 

as the leaders of the said treason, and Robert de Graham, Christin de 

Camera with many other associates as perpetrators of that great 

aaa whom they put to a most shameful death, as was fitting under 
e law. 

In 1438 great shortage arose over the whole kingdom, so that a boll 
of corn sold for thirty shillings. This famine lasted for nearly two 
years. 

In 1440 on 24 November William earl of Douglas and his brother 
David were arrested along with Malcolm Fleming lord of 
Cumbernauld at Edinburgh castle, and beheaded on the castle hill. 

In 1429 a daughter of King James [I], who had been betrothed to 
the duke of Brittany, was conducted to Brittany by ambassadors of 
the said duke. 

In 1445 Edinburgh castle was besieged by King James II when it 
was in the hands of Sir William Crichton. 

In 1446 three noble knights came to Scotland from Germany and 
Flanders, namely James and Simon de Lalain and [Hervey de] 
Meriadet with a most distinguished following. They engaged in indi- 
vidual combat with the knights Sir James Douglas the brother of the 
earl of Douglas, John Ross of Hawkhead, and James de Douglas the 
brother of Sir Henry de Douglas of Loch Leven. These six knights 
fought before the king in the same lists at Stirling; his award of victory 
in the fight was respected on all sides, as the king was exercising his 
discretion in judgment. [Another] duel was fought between Alex- 
ander Cunningham and [ ] Dalrymple at Stirling, the outcome 
of which was decided by lot at the discretion of the king’s majesty 
with honour on both sides. | 

_ In 1445 the battle of Sark was fought, when the Scots were the 
victors after many English had been taken prisoner. 

- 1449 brought the arrival of Queen Mary, a daughter of the duke of 
Guelders, with many nobles including the lord of Veere and the lord 
of ‘Rochbarron’. The marriage of King James II and the coronation 
of the said Mary were most solemnly celebrated at the monastery of 
Holyrood in the month of July in the same year. 


1438-9 


1440: 
24 Nov. 


[1442] 


1445 


1449: 
25 Feb. 


[1456] 


[1448: 
23 Oct.] 


1449 


In 1450, that is the year of Jubilee, William earl of Douglas trav- [1450-1] 


elled to Rome in a glittering company of Scottish knights and nobles; 
but he returned through England in disguise after his following had 
been dispersed. 


In the following year, 1451, at the beginning of Lent, the said earl 1452: 
of Douglas died at Stirling castle. After his death his brother James de 22 Feb. 
Douglas, now the earl, burned the town of Stirling, and created a [27 Mar] 


maximum of disturbance in the southern parts of the kingdom along 
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comite Moravie interfecto, Hugone comite de Ormont et Johanne 
domino Balwanie suis germanis captis, et apud Edinburgh vicissim 
capitibus detruncatis. 

Anno domini !" iiii® lii nativitas regis Jacobi Tercii, filii regis Jacobi 
Secundi. Et notandum est quod rex Jacobus Secundus genuit de 
dicta regina Mariota Jacobum Tercium regem, Alexandrum ducem 
Albanie, et Johannem comitem de Mar, et duas filias, preter David 
quartum filium et terciam filiam in tenera etate decedentem. Anno 
domini 1™ iiii® liii duellum inter dominum Alexandrum Narne et 


dominum Jacobum Logane, in quo duello cecidit idem Alexander — 


Narne. Et eodem die eodemque loco bellum inter Walterum Heriot et 
David Glaffurd, et inter Willelmum Halket et Joannem Setton, 
quorum bellum, imperante rege, cum honore utriusque partis separa- 
tum est. | Anno domini |™ ii° lv erat magna mortalitas hominum 
pestilencialis per universum regnum. : 

Anno domini m° cccc° lvi rex Jacobus Secundus cum magna multi- 
tudine movit se versus partes boreales Anglie; et dum venit ad aquam 
de Cayle, occurrerunt® regi ambassatores de Anglia, ex quorum 
fraudulenta promissione a proposito ingrediendi Angliam reversus 
est in suum regnum. Quam fraudem ad statim intelligens, infra viginti 
dies mirabilem multitudinem armatorum priore acie majorem, 
Northumbriam in ore gladii et ignis destruxit, castra, turres, fortalicia 
et alia quecumque munita loca aut terras’ prostravit, aut sue sub jugo 
celsitudinis subegit, et cum magno triumpho rediit et honore. 


Anno domini I™ iiii® Ix rex Jacobus Secundus, ad debellandum — 
hostes curiosissime animatus, ex deliberato decreto ad invadendum — 


Angliam se et suos nobiles bellicosos peritissime ordinavit, et circa 
finem julii in multitudine magna, omni bellatorum genere munita, 
cum bumbardis, genitoriis serpentinis, ceterisque guerrarum bellicis 


instrumentis, castrum de Roxburgh hostiliter obsedebat. Rex vero in | 


exerciciis bellicis obsedendi et machinarum direccione artificiosus, ac 
ad crebros maturandum insultus, proth dolor! nimis intentus, ad 


cuiusdam bumbardi lapidem versus castrum emittentis stallum 


prope stetit impavidus. Cuius cameram igneo impetu dirumpente, 
quadam massa metalli regio percusso femore, inclitissimus princeps 
mortuus est. Comes Angusie eodem instante regi proximus vulnera- 
tus fuit. Hac de causa huius illustrissimi regis modum mortis 
exprimo, ut ceteri principes, tali exemplo docti, omne periculum util- 
itate carens et honore omnino vitare studeant in futurum. Mortuo 
enim rege Jacobo Secundo, curiosissimo pro conquestu juris regni 
sui, die tercio mensis augusti, et in monasterio Sancte Crucis hono- 


ratissime sepulto, anno etatis sue xxix. In cuius morte in regno Scocie 


numquam tantus dolor auditus est. Nobilissimi barones, in dicta 
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with his brothers, namely Archibald earl of Moray, Hugh earl of 
Ormond, and John lord of Balvenie, and the Scots and English who 
were in their following. On account of their barbarous rebellion King 
James II was particularly aroused, and followed the said rebels. He 
completely rooted out James earl of Douglas himself from his 
kingdom; Archibald earl of Moray was killed; and once his brothers 
Hugh earl of Ormond and John lord of Balvenie had been captured, 
they were decapitated in turn at Edinburgh. 

1452 brought the birth of King James III, the son of King James 
II. And it is noteworthy that King James II fathered by the said Queen 
Mary King James III, Alexander duke of Albany and John earl of 
Mar, and two daughters, besides a fourth son David and a third 
daughter who died young. 

In 1453 a duel was fought between Sir Alexander Nairn and Sir 
James Logan, in which the same Alexander Nairn fell. And on the 
same day in the same place there were duels between Walter Heriot 
and David Glasford, and between William Halket and John Seton, 
ay fight was on the king’s orders broken up with honour on both 
sides. 

In 1455 there was high mortality among men from an epidemic 
throughout the whole kingdom. 

In 1456 King James II with a large force made a move towards the 
northern regions of England; and when he came to the Kale Water, 
envoys from England met the king. Following a deceitful promise 
from them, he turned back to his own kingdom from his proposed 
entry into England. Immediately on grasping this deceit, [he col- 
lected] within twenty days an astonishing assemblage of armed men, 
larger than the earlier force, and destroyed Northumbria with fire and 
sword. He demolished castles, towers, fortresses and other defended 
places or lands, or subjected them to the yoke of his mighty power, 
and returned with great triumph and honour. 

In 1460 King James II was particularly intent on vanquishing his 
enemies. Following a decree made after discussion he very skilfully 
organised himself and his warlike nobles for an invasion of England; 
and about the end of July laid siege in hostile manner to Roxburgh 
castle with bombards, ‘genitoriis’ [?], serpentine cannons, and other 
military equipment used in warfare. The king, indeed, being accom- 
plished in the military acts of a siege and in the control of machines, 
and sadly too intent on expediting frequent assaults, stood fearlessly 
at the site of a certain bombard that was firing stone balls towards the 
castle. As the fiery impact burst its chamber, the king’s thigh was 
struck by a lump of metal, and the most glorious prince died. The earl 
of Angus, who was next the king, was wounded at the same time. I 
describe the manner of this most illustrious king’s death for this 
reason — that other princes, learning from such an example, may take 
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obsidione existentes, non terga vertentes, non adventus Anglorum 
precaventes, nec quodcumque damnum aut periculum formidantes, 
sed morte sui principis crudeliores accensi, incepta non deserunt sed 
restaurant. 


Notes 
pp.139-45 


These two pages at the end of MS H at fos.277-277v were copied in 
Edinburgh by Magnus Makculloch (see Chapter 11d, Appendix) along with 
the rest of that manuscript, presumably after the previous folio had been fin- 


eZ) 


ished on 7 October 1484. This addition to Bower’s text covering the reign of — 


James II is not found in any of the other copies of the Scotichronicon. It had 
been composed by an unknown author ca March 1473 (see 1.20), and 
Makculloch made some errors when copying it out. The details of many of 
the items can be compared with parallel entries in the ‘Auchinleck Chronicle’ 

(here ‘AC’), a series of fragments of disparate and confused information for 
the same period collected into the Asloan MS shortly before 1514 
(C.McGladdery, James IT [Edinburgh, 1990], appendix 2, pp.160-73 for text; 


c.7, pp.116-24 for commentary). Despite the later date from which it survives 


today, ‘AC’ often provides dates which are preferred here to those in MS H. 
2. James our ruler: i.e. James II 1460-88. 
11-12. This... talents: the meaning of these two lines remains uncertain. 


20. birth of a fourth James: the son of James ITI, later himself king as James 
IV, born 17 Mar.1473 (HBC, 60). 

21-22. J: not identified. 

27-67. On the death ... same year: the same selection of items was copied 
into Extracta, 237-8, with some re-arrangement and abbreviation. 

28-29. aged seven: young James was s aged 6 years and 4 months when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 


33-37. namely ... the law: cf. the account above XVI c.27, where Cristin de 
Camera (or de la Chambre) is not mentioned; but see above p: 52. He was 
known to the scribe of MS H asa Scottish knight in the service of Charles VII 
of France in the 1420s (see above Vol.8, 377, n.3). . 

38-40. ... two years: see also ‘AC’, 160, fo.109v. 


41-43. ... castle hill: for the Douglases see SP, iii, 170-2; for Fleming see SP, 
viii, 531-2. The date here was the day when the Douglases were executed 


125 


130 
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care in future to avoid entirely every danger that is neither beneficial 
nor honourable. On the death of King James II, a man who had been 
most particular over the acquisition of his kingdom’s rights, he was 
buried with the greatest of honour in the monastery of Holyrood on 3 
August, when he was aged twenty-nine. Never was such grief heard in 
the kingdom of Scotland as at his death. The most noble barons who 
were present at the said siege did not turn to flight, nor guard against 
the arrival of the English, nor fear any kind of harm or anger; but, 
inflamed and more hard-hearted at the death of their prince, they did 
not abandon what they had begun, but tackled it anew. 


(Dunbar, Scot. Kings, 196-7); Fleming was executed three days later ‘AC’, 
171, fo.121v). 


44-46. ... duke: the date here, and in Extracta, is an error for 1442; Princess 
Isabella was married to Francis duke of Brittany on 30 October in that year 
(James IT, 43). 


47-48. _... Crichton: see SP, iti, 57-61; Crichton is said to have surrendered on 
terms in the first week of July (James IT, 33). 


49-57.  ... judgment: this event is dated 25 Feb.1448/9 in ‘AC’, 164, fo.113r. 
For a full account (including the foreign name-forms) by the Burgundian 
court historian George Chastellain see P Hume Brown, Early Travellers in 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1891), 30-38. For the two Douglas knights see SP, iii, 
178, and vi, 365-6; and for Ross of Hawkhead near Paisley RNF see SP, vii, 
248-50. 


57-60. Another duel ... both sides: the version in Extracta, 238 gives 


Cunningham the first name Alexander, but no first name for Dalrymple; 


‘AC’, 164, fo.113v gives no first names, but has the date 1456. 


61-62. _... prisoner: the river Sark was on the DMF-CMB border; this battle 
is identified with one fought on 23 Oct.1448 near the Lochmaben Stone, a 


- Border meeting point near Gretna DMF (‘AC’, 164, fo.113r; cf. James IT, 86). 


63-67. ... same year: Mary of Guelders arrived on 18 June 1449, and was 
married on 3 July (AC’, 171, fo.121v; cf. Extracta, 238). 


68-130. ... anew: the same items in abbreviated form are included in 
Extracta, 242-4. 

68. year of Jubilee: at that time sie years occurred at fifty-year intervals, 
when pilgrims to Rome were awarded special indulgences. 

68. William earl of Douglas: held the earldom as eighth earl 1443-52 (SP, iii, 
175-8); see James IT, 55, for dates of his stay at Rome Jan.-Feb.1451. 


72-73. earl of Douglas died: ‘AC’ (165, fos.114v-1 15r) confirms the date of | 
his murder. 
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73-83. After ... Edinburgh: for the four brothers of the late earl see SP, 111, 
174-5 (John); 178-83 (James); vi, 308-10 (Archibald); 585-6 (Hugh). 

73-74. James de Douglas... Stirling: see also ‘AC’, 165, fo.115r, where date is 
27 Mar.1452. 


84. birth of James IIT: May 1452 (HBC, 60). 


86-87. John earl of Mar; had died by 1480 at latest (ibid., 513), i.e. before 
this part of MS H was written. This points again (see introduction above) to 
these pages being composed some time before this copy was written in 1484. 


89-94. __... sides: in the parallel entry in Extracta (243) these duels are said to 
have been fought on the North Inch of Perth, and Alexander Nairn 1s identi- 
fied as ‘of Sandford’ (i.e. now St Fort FIF [cf. SP, vi, 390]), for whom see 
RMS, ii, and ER, v and vi, ad indices. For Halket, see RMS, 11, no.618. 


98. came to the Kale Water: the king was certainly in this valley south of 
Kelso ROX on the border with England in July 1456 (James IT, 99 and n.10); 
but it is argued (ibid., 127-8) that though he made an incursion into England 


that summer (cf. ‘AC’, 169, fo.119r, dated just 16 August, no year), his meeting - 


with the English envoys took place the year before. 


111-12. with bombards ... warfare: for descriptions of these various contem- 
porary weapons of war, see I.MaclIvor, ‘Artillery and major places of strength 
in the Lothians and the East Border, 1513-1542’, in Scottish Weapons and 
Fortifications 1100-1800, ed. D.H.Caldwell (Edinburgh, 1981), 994-152, espe- 
cially 94-99 for 15c weaponry. (The meaning of ‘genitortis’ [text 1.107] has not 
been discovered.) 


117. the most glorious prince died: James II died on 3 Aug.1460 Gas in 
Extracta, 244, and apparently in ‘AC’, 169, fo.119r) rather than was buried 
_ then as stated here. 

earl of Angus: George Douglas held this earldom ca 1446-63 (SP, 1, 176-8). 


130. tackled it anew: the castle is said to have fallen on the Friday following 
1.e. 8 August (‘(AC’, 169, fo.119v). 


The Manuscripts 


Chapter 10 
Bower’s Working Text 
| Corpus MS 


Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS 171 (MS C); Fordun, xvi, 
no.3; full description in M.R.James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi College Cambridge, 1 
(Cambridge, 1912), 390-5, no.171. Mrs Catherine Hall and Mr 


Nicholas Hadgraft have kindly advised on the present condition of - 


this manuscript and Mrs Cheryl Porter on the pigments used. 

As described by James in 1912 this paper manuscript consisted of 
391 folios in one volume, divided into prelims separately foliated 
(fos.1-20v), a main text (fos.1-353v), and additional materials includ- 
ing an index (fos.353v-371v), page size 29 X 21 cm., mostly single 
column, written by one text-hand with later additions by the same 
and some five other hands, rubricated in red ink mostly by the text- 
hand (Illustration B, pp.150-1). The manuscript was rebound in 1980 
in two volumes, divided towards the end of Book VII after fo.150v of 
the main text. At the same time alterations were made to the prelims. 
The final blank leaf numbered fo.20 by James was brought forward to 


form a fly-leaf. It was noted that the prelims proper were made up of | 


two sections, which were now foliated separately as fos.1-4 and 1-19 
(including allowance for two leaves now missing which were probably 


originally blank). Careful examination now suggests that the first 


short section must originally have been made up of just one bifolium. 


The two leaves numbered fos.1-2 are both fragmentary; but itis clear _ 


that in 1980 they were further dismembered by taking two narrow 
strips of paper which had come to be detached from the inner edges of 
these two leaves, and mounting them separately on guards (one of 
them upside down) to form additional fos.3-4 (i.e. fo.3 was once the 
inner edge of fo.1 and fo.4 the inner edge of fo.2). Thus all that 
remains of this section are the fragments of just the two leaves 
described by James, now made up into four leaves. It is convenient 


here therefore to retain the straightforward James foliation of the two | 


sections in one series (fos. 1-20), whilst noting that the second section 
starting at fo.3 begins with a decorated capital letter ‘Q[uoniam]’ to 
give formality to the beginning of the section which starts with the 
text edited here as the Liber Extravagans (see above Chapter 6). 
Further on in the main text at the rebinding in 1980 some leaves of 
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bifolia were wrongly reversed — fos.192 and 209, 198 and 203, 232 -3 
and 248-9, 322 and 323 (cf. above Vol.5, xiv; Vol.6, xiii). . 

As a fair copy developing into a working copy intended for the 
library of Inchcolm Abbey (see Chapter 1, 11.63-64) the main text was 
probably written by a scribe under Bower’s direction at Inchcolm in the 
mid-1440s before marginal additions were being made by 1447 at latest 
(see below Chapter 14). A full description of the character and contents. 
of this manuscript is included above in the textual and editorial notes in 
this edition. It is clear that it was this text that was copied more or less 
directly into all the other surviving manuscripts of Bower’s book. The 
manuscript was sometime 1458 X 1464 borrowed for a time by Gilbert 
de Hay (see Chapter 5, pp.50-51), and was presumably returned by him 
to Inchcolm. But in fact nothing 1s known about its whereabouts for the 
next hundred years until it appears in the library of Archbishop 
Matthew Parker of Canterbury as the only Scottish manuscript in the 
collection which he bequeathed to Corpus Christi College at his death in 
1575 (cf. James, Catalogue, xiii-xxii); it has been there ever since. 


10a 
Physical archaeology of the MS 


The medieval antique laid paper bears a flower watermark, and on 
first examination appears to be stone burnished. It 1s comparatively 
soft, although it has suffered from the ravages of time, damp and 
mice. The paper was made in Vicenza, Italy, around 1429, as identified 
in C.M.Briquet, Les Filigranes, ed. A. Stevenson (Amsterdam, 1968), 
no.6385. It has typically widely-spaced chain lines (averaging 38 mm. 
apart) and wire lines at intervals of 1 mm., with a weight of between 
250 and 270 microns. Judging by the layout of the text and the evi- 
dence of trimming (there are no surviving deckle edges), the sheet size 


_ probably equated to that now known as Royal (i.e. 48 X 61 cm.). The 


sheet was almost certainly folded once at the centre of the longer 
edges and again at the centre of the shorter. After writing the leaves 
were sewn through the centre fold. This has given rise to a text-block 


with horizontal chain lines, and trimming at the time of the original 


binding and subsequent rebindings has been comparatively slight. 


The extant leaves have a dimension of 29 X 21 cm. When placed in 


raking light the surface of the paper exhibits considerable evidence of 
streakiness. This quality is most likely due to the brush application of 
gelatine as a sizing agent. This feature is quite common in early gelatine- 
sized fifteenth-century Italian paper, and is not due to burnishing. 
The sections of the manuscript are made up of ten (sometimes 
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eleven) bifolia. This gives rise to very thick sections, and implies that at 
the time of writing the manuscript was made up in the ‘paper notebook’ 
format. Administrative records, such as running accounts, inventories 
and so on, were normally made up in this way. The loose sheets of paper, 
bought in bulk, could be folded, cut and made up into sections of up to 
about a dozen bifolia as required. This method of make-up was well 
suited to a work that was conceived and written in stages over a consid- 
erable period of time and subject to revision and addition. The section 
of prelims, though ultimately placed in front of the main text, was 
written (and amended) during the same time as the sections following 
the text which contain similar material. The manuscript could not have 
been in a permanent stitched binding therefore until all these other pro- 
cesses were complete; and the grubbiness of the outer faces of several of 
the sections of the text suggest that each had been kept in some kind of 
separate folder at an early stage of the manuscript’s production. There is 


certainly an obvious qualification to this theory: if the paper textblock © 


was bought piecemeal, why is the paper of exactly the same stock 
throughout? It must be that the paper was bought in one lot for the 
purpose. But the notion that the manuscript was written in separate sec- 
tions utilising the format described does seem to have some credence. 
The additions by Gilbert de Hay in the margins and to one of the 
genealogical trees, together with his anathemas about the removal of 
a half-leaf of blank paper from the prelims, suggest that the first 
proper binding could have already been made about the same time as 


the manuscript was in his keeping (see Chapter 5). If so, it could have . 


been not dissimilar in character to the binding of the sole surviving 
copy of his own works made three or four decades later. The Hay[e] 
manuscript from the Scott Collection at Abbotsford ROX now in the 


National Library of Scotland has been described in some detail by 
W.S.Mitchell, in A History of Scottish Bookbinding 1432 to 1650 — 


(Edinburgh and London, 1955), 1-4 and Plate 1. The binding in ques- 
tion is the earliest recorded Scottish binding with blind tooling, and 


dates from 1480 x 1495. Mitchell states that it is the only fully signed — 


- binding executed in the British Isles before 1500. < | 
In MS 171 there is the slightest hint of a convergent lacing impres- 


sion on the first and final leaves of the manuscript. This is very slight ‘ 


and may be something to do with a later binding, although the fact 
that it appears to be about a quarter inch wide and was possibly left 
and right handed (e.g. 1 straight and 2 pairs convergent upper, and 2 
pairs convergent and 1 straight lower — IVV, VVI) for the lower and 


upper boards suggests a fifteenth-century date. It is unfortunate that 


the original ends are now missing, because had these been present, the 
evidence would have been far more conclusive. However, assuming 
that these indentations apparent in raking light and enhanced by 
ultra violet illumination are of the original binding, we can assume 
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that this was once in a binding with wooden boards (most likely of 
oak). If this were the case, the scenario of a binding with tanned calf 
cover and blind tooling is logical. In many ways the rugged construc- 
tion of such a thick book as MS 171, with the requirements of such 
substantial Support, tends to suggest a binding with alum-tawed cov- 
Bou an al : no ee whatsoever of outward appearance or 
nding structure beyon 1 
seen hati y what can be established from the sewing 
‘The fifteenth-century binding on MS 171 was sewn on five stations 
which were probably evenly spaced in typical late medieval fashion 
(subsequent trimming has affected the layout slightly). The entire 
textblock when put together is over 10 cm. thick, and would have 
required very substantial sewing and sewing supports. Wooden- 
boarded books of this date and of these dimensions are not 
unknown. The Abbot’s Book in the Whitby Museum, for example 
dating from the twelfth century, was rebound in the fifteenth century 
with its original boards turned foredge to spine. This book on alum- 
tawed supports and with an alum-tawed cover and plaited endbands 
1s of the same order of thickness as MS 171. | 
The physical history of the manuscript is difficult to trace until it 
came into the possession of Matthew Parker. It seems likely that 
whatever form of covering, or perhaps no covering, the manuscript 
had when it arrived in Parker’s hands, he took steps to give it some 
further outer protection. Although he certainly read through it and 
marked it recognisably in a number of places (not noted in this 


_ edition), it does not seem to have ranked high among the chronicle 


sources he planned to use and publish — perhaps because i 

flattering to the English! He did not foliate cate cena 
it with his Own apparatus (‘vide Mattheum Paris et Gualterum 
Coventren’ anno 1175” [fo.162v] is his fullest cross-referencing note). 

_ The type of outer covering he provided for his smaller printed 
pamphlets and for his administrative papers, a limp parchment 
wrapper-type binding sewn onto thongs, seems most likely to have 


been the form chosen for the paper MS 171. This kind of structure js 


also suggested ‘by the presence of six pairs of holes in the spinefolds 
consistent with their having once been sewn onto thongs. That the 
book was not divided at this time for the purpose of limp coverings is 
obvious from the pattern of the rodent damage — for the damage to 
have taken place in the way that it did the entire manuscript must have 
been one unit. Rodents have a liking for parchment, which is fre- 
quently found to be damaged on bookbindings, where the paper text- 
blocks have been hardly harmed. This Suggests in this case that the 
extensive damage to the paper followed attacks on a limp parchment 
cover. The paper was then attacked from the corners of the volume 
inwards as it was shelved spine outermost. That the rodents were 
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post-Parkerian is shown by one of Parker’s marginal markings on 
fo.353 having been chewed off in mid-stroke. Most if not all of the 
damage had been done by 1600, when in the catalogue of the College 
manuscripts by T. James in his Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabrigiensis 
(London, 1600), 11, 74, no.62 Bower’s book is described as ‘Liber 
semiesus et a muribus in multis locis corruptus’ [A book that is half- 
eaten and mutilated by mice in many places] (Illustration B). 

In the mid-eighteenth century the College historian Robert 
Masters had free access to the manuscripts and the College muni- 
ments, then housed together in the Treasury over the old chapel. He 
embarked on a programme of rebinding for many of the manuscripts, 
making use of outdated leases from the muniments which had blank 
or nearly blank dorses as the parchment for quarter binding. The 
leather used for the spines was of tanned sheepskin and became very 
degraded, weak and powdery. The boards were usually. rather too 
small for the page size of the manuscripts, which were often trimmed 


down to fit the size of the available boards. MS 171 was a victim of 


Masters’ economy rebinding, although the actual record of its having 
been sent out to the binder has not been noted in the “Plate Book’ or 
‘in-and-out’ register of the Treasury, where we can find records of 
binding several batches of manuscripts among the mid-century 
entries. Interestingly, although the Masters bindings were economy 
bindings, in the case of MS 171 the eighteenth-century binding was 
sewn onto six supports rather than the previous five. Whilst this 
involved spending more time in sewing, it was doubtless necessary on 
account of the very awkward textblock dimensions, and because 
eighteenth-century sewing structures were on the whole rather slight, 
requiring adhesive to help to hold the textblock together. 

In 1980 the manuscript was rebound once more, returning the 
textblock to five stations, but mixing the old and new sewing stations. At 
this time the manuscript was divided into two parts after fo.150v. The 


sections were sewn onto paper meeting guards, again a technique com- _ 


monly adopted for administrative records formed from paper note- 


books. The eighteenth-century boards of the Masters binding were used__- 


for the first volume, and the Masters boards removed from another 
manuscript (MS 173) were used for the newly created second volume. 
_A superficial examination of the pigments using a stereo binocular 
microscope, in the absence of scientific analytical equipment, reveals 
the following about the pigments. The blue used in both volumes is 
azurite, which though far cheaper than lapis lazuli was still an expen- 
sive pigment. There are two reds used, the bright red appears to be ver- 
milion and the darker red is most likely an organic pigment (i.e. made 
from plant or animal matter). The purple colour under the microscope 
appears to be a mix of organic red and blue-azurite. The green pig- 


ments appear to be organic (and there is no show-through from the 
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recto of the leaves, which one would expect if it were a copper-based 
pigment e.g. verdigris). The pink is a mixture of one of the reds and 
lead white. Undoubtedly the medium used is a type of gum and this has 
often been applied too heavily, resulting in some flaking of pigment. 


10b 
Decoration and illustration 


Corpus Christi College MS 171 is a comparatively modest production, 
which is closely written on paper rather than vellum and, although 
containing decorated initials and a handful of illustrations, lacks elab- 
orate illumination in gold and colours. Nevertheless trouble has been 
taken both with the illustrations and with the major and minor initials 
introducing the books and chapters. Heraldry, genealogical tables and 
illustrations give visual expression to the Scotichronicon’s role as a 
national history. The selection of five events from the history of 
Scotland for illustration gives them a peculiar emphasis and dignity. 
Who was responsible for the choice and execution of these drawings? 
Do they reproduce some, or all, of a pre-existing set of illustrations? If 
not, what sorts of visual sources do they reflect? The drawings do not 
look like the work of a practised professional, but they are attractive 
and effective and show familiarity with recent, or fairly recent, 
developments in visual representation in north-western Europe. Were 
the drawings and initials executed by one or more of the canons of 
Inchcolm, or was it necessary to look further afield for work of this 
sort? Given the scale of loss in books and works of art in other media 
from later medieval Scotland, answers to these questions cannot be 
definitive; but it may be fruitful to try to locate this manuscript in the 
context of contemporary visual culture. | 
The decoration made the book more attractive, but it also made it 


easier to use and it underlined the meaning of the text. The following 


discussion will first consider the decorated initials that aided the 
reader by marking the subdivisions of the text and highlighting some 
especially significant passages. It will then: will turn to the other 
decoration that precedes and follows the main text. It will conclude 
with the illustrations. . 


- The decorated initials 
I Book initials 


Initials to the books, chapters and other sections of text are compe- 
tently executed in line and colour in more than one style [see 
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ndix p.185]. The opening initials of the sixteen books are the 
soe sieboraic a also i largest: they take the form of Gothic cap- 
itals and occupy an indentation into the first ten or so lines of ae 
(Chapter 24 of Book VI [fo.118], which marks the point at whic 
Bower says that he is taking over from Fordun, was also given a large 
initial similar to the book initials.) Each book starts on a new page, 
normally at the top; the exceptions are Books IV and X (fos.66v 7 
206). The upper part of the opening page of Book X is occupied by 
the illustration of the inauguration of Alexander II and the empty 
space above the opening of Book IV may have been intended for 
another illustration (see below p.181). Most of the book initials are 
painted in one or more plain colours, with small areas left in reserve 
(that is in the colour of the unpainted paper), and are surrounded by 
and contain foliate penwork decoration (or flourishing ). Most 
belong to two principal types with some variations but three are 
sufficiently different to constitute types of their own: . : 
(1) Book I has two major initials to introduce it, those to t \e 
Prologue and to Chapter 1. The initial D to the Prologue (fo.1) is 
parti-coloured (violet, red and green)! [Plate 4a]. Thin strips 
ating the colours are left in reserve, as are a number of roundels “ 
other shapes. Outside the letter is red flourished penwork, and within 
it there 1s a foliate scroll formed out of areas of reserved paper against 
a background of faded violet ink with touches of yellow and details 7 
red with dots, rings and lines. The initial E to Chapter 1 of Book 


(fo.2) is again violet, red and green and is very similar in type [Plate _ 


4b]. The external flourished penwork is both red and violet. The flour- 
ishing above the letter is formed into a bearded profile face with 
leafy hat. The internal foliate scroll is reserved against red ee 

hatching. The initials to Books II to VI and VIII are broadly similar. 


The initial to Book II (T; fo.15) is red with violet flourished penwork | 


and reserved scroll-work against violet lines and hatching. The H of 
Book III (fo.41) is red and green with violet and red flourishing 


hatching ~ 
tside the letter and scrolls reserved against red lines and ha 3 
within, The R to Book IV (fo.66v) is red with violet flourishing and . 


inside the letter vegetal patterns are reserved against violet lines a 
hatching with orangeish blobs in the centres of the flowers. The S o 


Book VI (fo.111) is again parti-coloured (red and violet) with violet. 


urishing with details in red outside, and reserved foliage scrolls 
“ details in red line and yellow wash within. The A of Book Vill 
(f0.155) is parti-coloured (red and violet). The flourished penwork 1S 
also red and violet and the foliage scrolls are reserved against violet 
lines and hatching with details in red line. Although not. totally 


1 The eaions in the initials that I describe as violet has often faded almost, or entirely, 
to grey. 7 
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uniform, this group can be characterized as employing letters of one 

to three colours, usually with reserved decoration, that are framed 

with flourished penwork and contain scroll-work left in reserve 

against a coloured background. Initials of this group appear in Books 
I to IV, VI and VIII. The initial to Book V (P; fo.88v) is rather 
different, but can perhaps be seen as a more marginal member of the 
same group. The letter is blue and is surrounded with red flourished 
penwork. The foliate scroll-work against red hatching within the P is 
coloured with green, blue and orangeish wash. The letter and the 
internal scroll-work are outlined with brown ink. The quality of the 
pigments in this initial seems a little cruder than those in the other ini- 
tials of the group. | 

(2) The initial S to Book VII (fo.131v) should perhaps be dis- 
tinguished from type 1. It corresponds in type to the specially marked 
chapter initial on fo.118 (see below p.161). The letter is violet with a 
pattern of lines and blobs left in reserve. There is no penwork decora- 
tion, although to judge from the similar initial on fo.118 [Plate Ac], 
penwork was probably intended. 

(3) A clearly new and more uniform style of book initial (employ- 
ing blue letters with bold red penwork) is introduced with Book IX 
and runs through to the end of the manuscript with two exceptions 
(Books XIV and XVI: fos.293v and 337). The M of Book IX (fo. 183) 
is painted in blue with subfoliate and undulating lines left in reserve 
[Plate 5a]. Red flourishing surrounds the letter, and the spaces framed 
by the letter contain scroll-work outlined in red and reserved against a 
background of red hatching. (The small greyish circles in the centres 
of the ‘flowers’ of the scroll-work are perhaps later additions.) The 
blue initial M to Book X (fo.206) appears beneath an illustration; it is 
embellished with lines and dots left in reserve to form subfoliate pat- 
terns [Illustration I]. (We will see below that this initial was executed 
after the illustration was drawn.) The initials to Books XI, XII, XII 
and XV (fos.226, 254, 272, 319; M, A, R, T) are very similar. In addi- 
tion the initial to Book XII has small details in brown added (possibly 


- later) to the scroll-work; and similar brown ink details appear on the 


trefoils in the scroll-work inside the initial to Book XIII. The initial to 
Book XV has touches of brown line and wash on the leaves in the 
internal scroll-work, but, exceptionally, it has no flourished penwork 
outside the letter. 

A large initial (over nine text-lines high) in the same style appears 
at the start of the Liber Extravagans (see Chapter 6) in the prelims of 
the manuscript on fo.3 (Q), which clearly associates the decoration of 
the preliminaries with that of the second half of the manuscript [Plate 
Sb]. 

(4) The initial E to Book XIV (fo.293v) consists of a plain red letter 
(about seven text-lines high). | 
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(5) The initial of the Prologue to the final book (XVI; fo.337) is 
quite different from the others in being a figured initial [Plate 5c]. The 
letter (C) is drawn in dark brown line and is filled with a wash that is 
now light brown or ochre in colour; the outline of the letter 1s vaguely 
acanthus-like. The initial contains a rightward-looking face with a 
grotesque, prognathous profile. This is drawn in brown and is roughly 
enlivened with red, white and blue brush strokes. Short lines fan out 
from his mouth to show that he is blowing and that he is therefore 
intended as a personification of one of the winds.’ The clue to 
imagery of this kind in initials is often to be found in the opening 
words of a text that follow shortly after the initial. In this case, 
however, the conceit may well be drawn from the colophon at the end 
of the book: ‘Aura sileto, ratus mea litus habet ...’. (The initial may 
well have been executed shortly after the writing of the colophon.) 
The wind would then be the breeze that the colophon calls to silence 
at the end of the author’s voyage and of the book. __ OS 


Il Minor initials 


The minor initials that introduce chapters and other short sections of 
text are smaller and plainer but again show some variation [Appendix 
p.185]. Normally they are plain Gothic capitals set into indentations 
in the text, and they are generally three or four lines of text in height 
[Illustration B]. In some cases slightly more elaborate initials seem to 
have been intended to mark certain sections of text as particularly sig- 
nificant. They are plain Gothic capitals that sometimes have simple 
decorative motifs left in reserve. At the beginning of the text (from the 
opening of Book I) minor initials are red, blue, or violet, but not in 
strict alternation. Green appears instead of blue from fo.21. Blue inl- 
tials reappear in Book III at fo.41v. From fo.93 to fo. 106v the initials 
are red and blue only. The initials from the last three folios of Book V 
(fos.107-9) to the latter part of Book VIII (fo.177v) are violet or red. 


From this point (Chapter 69 of Book VIII; fo.178) to the latter part of 
Book XIV initials are in one of two shades of red.* From the last three 


chapters of Book XIV (starting at fo.317) to the end of the manu- 
script the minor initials mostly alternate red and blue but are some- 
times green. (Between fos.319 and 325 they are red alone, but blue 
reappears at fo.328.) The letters of the alphabet in the index at the end 


3 imi , pala English chron- 
2 For rather similar grotesque heads of winds propelling a ship in a 12c 
icle manuscript (Oxford, Corpus Christi College MS 157, p. 383) see C.M. Kauffmann, 
Romanesque Manuscripts 1066-1190 (London, 1975), illus. 142. : | 
3 The invocation of the wind echoes, perhaps deliberately, the winds discussed in Book 
I, Chapters | and 2. 
The blue initials on fo.264v (XII c.23) and to the list of chapter headings for Book 
XIII on fo.271 are exceptions. 
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of the manuscript and the minor initials in the Prelims before Book I 
are also alternatively red and blue, with the exceptions of initials in 
brown line and yellow wash (Prelims fo.8) and in red and green 
(Prelims fo.9). The letters of Henry IV that were entered later on the 
blank verso of the list of chapter headings for Book XVI (fo.336v) for 
addition to Chapter 30 of the book (fo.349v) open with a new type of 
initial (two shades of brown with red flourished penwork).> 

Several minor initials have been given greater elaboration than the 
standard types just described. The initial to Chapter 24 of Book VI 
on fo.118 has already been mentioned and is a special case. It is larger 
(more than eight lines of text high) than the other chapter initials and 
is in a new Style: a violet letter with lines in reserve [Plate 4c]. Within 
the letter there is a half palmette reserved against red with touches of 
green wash. There is bold red pen-flourishing around the letter. This 
initial marks a new start on a new page with new material (on the 
bishops of St Andrews) after a gap, at the point where Bower takes 
over from Fordun as the principal author, and is given almost the. 
prominence of one of the book initials.® 

In other cases the elaboration of the minor initials might consist of 
lines or patterns left in reserve, or flourishing, or a touch of colour, or 
larger than average height. In nearly all cases it seems as if the scribe, 
or the rubricator, or both have decided to draw attention to the 
chapter or passage they have distinguished in this way, although the 
reason for doing so is not always apparent. The choice of topics to be 
highlighted can be revealing of priorities on Inchcolm. A full list of 
the chapters that seem deliberately to have been given more elaborate 
initials can be found in the footnote.’ (Some more marginal cases have 
been omitted, and where the elaboration is slight it is not always 
certain that a meaningful emphasis was intended.) Specially marked 
chapters in Book I include the following topics: the winds (c.2), 
European islands including Iona and Inchcolm (c.6) and Gaythelos 
(cc.9, 15). In Book II we have the division of the kingdoms of the 
Britons amongst the sons of Brutus (c.6) and the letter of the kings of 


the Scots and Picts to Julius Caesar (c.15). Chapter 48 of Book II, 


which received a larger than usual two-coloured initial (green and 
red with reserved patterns), was plainly regarded as particularly 


> See Vol.8, pp. xiv, 310-13. 

© See Vol.3, 342-3, 461-2. 

7 (References to initials within a chapter, rather than at the beginning, are to the line of 
the Latin text in this edition.) I cc. 2, 6, 9, 15, 19, 26; II cc. 6, 15, 15 (1.3), 17, 48, 53 
(perhaps later); III cc. 4, 21, 31, 35, 39; IV cc. 6 (1.17), 17, 39 (1.26)?, 53 (1.36); V cc. 6, 44; 
Vi cc. 4?, 7 (later?), 24, 25 (later?), 51; VII c. 4 (later?); VIII cc. 2, 28, 61, 72, 76, 78, 79; 
IX cc. 3, 4, 8, 19, 20, 21, 25, 34, 37, 39, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 53, 56, 59, 61, 63; X cc. 
3, 4, 22, 23, 24, 35, 40, (also ‘46’ and ‘47’: cf. Vol.5, 512-13); XI cc. 4, 15, 17, 29, 30, 34, 
36, 56, 57, 63, 64; XII cc. 9, 10 (1.12), 26; XIII cc. 4, 13, 18, 20, 29, 35; XIV cc. 4, 7, 20, 
52; XV cc. 3, 4, 8, 22, 37; XVI cc. 2, 4, 8, 9, 20, 27, 38, 39. 
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nt. It consists of an abbreviation of the Donation of 
ae On the other hand the chapters on the Birth and Passion 
of Christ and the translation of St Andrew’s relics (cc.21-22, 25, 59ff.) 
were not specially signalled. The death of Fergus, the succession of 
Gabran, the meeting of Merlin with Kentigern and Merlin’s peni- 
tence and death, a miracle of St Augustine of Canterbury, and the 
succession of Eochaid seem to be distinguished in Book III (cc.4, 21 ; 
31, 35, 39). The topics highlighted in Book IV include the coronation 
promise of the kings (c.6), the conquests of King Giric (c.17), and the 
prayer of St Thomas on the eucharist (c.53). The only clear examples 
in Book V are the conclusion to the story of the meeting of Malcolm 
and Macduff (c.6) and the chapter recounting the death of King 
David (c.44). In Book VI there are perhaps the beheading of Earl 
Waltheof the Martyr, (c.4), and a chapter on priors of St Andrews 
with a trefoil inside the initial (c.51). The embellishment to two of the 
chapter initials in Book VI may be later: St Waltheof’s entry into the 
Augustinian order (c.7), and his election to the see of St Andrews, 
which is distinguished by a trefoil and a fleur-de-lis (c.25) [Plate 6a]. 
The only clear example in Book VII 1S Chapter 4, which deals with St 
Patrick. The initial contains a trefoil in brown ink, which in the 
context is likely to be a shamrock (although the shamrock was not 
associated with St Patrick until the 17th century ) [Plate 6b]. The solid 
brown ink of the trefoil is unlike other parts of the original decora- 
tion and is therefore very probably a later addition to the initial. In 
Book VIII we have the rebellion of the ‘regulus’ of Argyll (c.2), Philip 
Il of France or Donald Ban (c.28), the treaty between France and 
England (c.61), agreement between Alexander and John (c.72), the 


iti ili hn’s fraudulent 
expedition against MacWilliam (c.76), King Joht ent © 
coe on Alexander and Scotland (c.78), and the death of King 


William (c.79). Several chapters in Book IX are given some sort of 


elaboration. These deal with a great variety of matters including the . 


tyranny of John of England and his surrender of England and 


Ireland to the Roman church (cc.4, 19, 20), Philip II of France (cc.3, | 
8, 39, 41), the Albigensians (ce.21,.25; 44), the capture of Jerusalem 3 
(c.34), the martyrdom of the bishop of Caithness, King Alexander's 


ax for the marriage of his sisters (c.43), the death of Louis VIII and 
coronation of St Louis (c.45), the ‘tyranny’ of Richard Marsh 
bishop of Durham (c.46), and the death of Alexander II (c.63). Slight 
elaborations include the following chapters of Book X: the transla- 
tion of St Margaret (c.3), the marriage of Alexander III (c.4), how : 
good bishop should behave towards princes and tyrants (c.23), an 
the wedding and death of Alexander III (c.40). Several chapters are 
specially marked in Book XI; amongst these are arguments over the 


8 See Vol.4, 180. 
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succession to the Scottish throne (c.4), the second part of the Franco- 
Scottish treaty of 1295 (c.17), William Wallace (cc.29, 30), the battle 
of Falkirk (c.34), letter of Boniface VIII to the archbishop of 
Canterbury (c.36), and parts of the pleading of Baldred Bisset (cc 57, 
63-64). The main matter of Chapter 29, which opens with the words 
‘Fama igitur Willelmi Wales’, is Wallace’s victory at Stirling Bridge; 
the importance of the chapter is signalled by a blue initial with 
reserved zigzag decoration and red flourishing [Plate 6c]. Chapter 57, 
the beginning of Master Baldred Bisset’s pleading, is given a larger 
than usual red initial with greenish pen-flourishing. (This is one of a 
number of initials that mark the opening of an important charter or 
similar document that is being quoted.) Three initials seem to be dis- 
tinguished in Book XII: the coronation of King Robert (c.9), a papal 
letter concerning his excommunication (quoted in c.10), and the letter 
sent to the pope by the Irish (c.26). Topics selected for highlighting in 
Book XIII seem to include: the death of St Thomas of Lancaster 
(c.4), the death of King Robert I (c.13), and the death of Sir James 
Douglas (c 20). In Book XIV a face of a certain age with one eye open 
and one shut has been drawn in brown ink into the red initial of 
Chapter 4, possibly at a later date, and probably to draw attention to 
the advice that kings should not follow the counsel of young men. 
The poem on the battle of Otterburn in the same book opens with a 
four-line red initial with rough foliate decoration (c.52). A slighter 
elaboration marks the killing of Roger de Kirkpatrick (c.20). The 
fight of the caterans at Perth, the abdication of Richard II, the 
foundation of the University of St Andrews (blue with red flour- 
ishing), and the death of the duke of Albany [Illustration B] are dis- 
tinguished in Book XV (cc 3, 8, 22, 37). In Book XVI the release of 
James I from his English captivity merits a somewhat larger, green 
initial with pen-flourishing and an elaborate pattern in reserve (c.2); 
and two chapters concerned with the scandalous state of the papacy 
(cc.4, 8) receive green initials with red flourishing. A parti-coloured 
red and blue initial introduces the account of the murder of James I 
(c.27) [Plate 7a] Elaborate initials are also given to Chapter 20 (on 
heretics), and to Chapter 38 (the epitaph of James I). The ‘Conclusio 
operis’ (c.39) is understandably commemorated with a rather larger 
initial drawn in brown ink with pellet decoration and embellished 
with washes of ochre and of two shades of blue. 
Analysis of the changing types of book and chapter initial pro- 


vides another indication that the Corpus manuscript was built up in 


stages rather than being written in one campaign [Appendix p.185] 
The initials were executed, normally no doubt in batches, as the 
writing progressed. One of the chapters that were added at a later 
stage (Chapter 31 of Book XI on fo.238v) never received its initial. As 
has already been remarked, the large initial on fo.3 of the Prelims and 
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the minor initials in the same section belong with types found in the 
second half of the manuscript, suggesting that the Prelims were 
written at about the same time as work on the main text was com- 
pleted. 


Other decoration 


The embellishment of the Corpus Scotichronicon is not limited to the 
initials and drawings: decoration and enlarged script are used to mark 
the beginning and the end of the manuscript, as well as a change in 
authorship within the text. In the lower part of Prelims fo.1v, which is 
a vertical sliver of a page with the outer half torn away, there is a 
painted shield with the arms of France (azure three fleur-de-lis or) 
surmounted by a Latin distich. This refers to the legendary heavenly 
origins of the fleur-de-lis arms of the French royal line (brought by an 
angel to Clovis) and then wishes the French crown success and victory 
under a Charles (presumably VII)? [Plate 7c]. The painted surface is 
damaged and discoloured. There are traces of simple shading with a 
_ darker wash and perhaps also of highlights on the fleurs-de-lis, which 
appear to have been framed by some kind of foliate feature on the 
blue field. The shading, highlighting and framing are perhaps all sec- 
ondary. The French royal arms occupied a prominent position at the 
opening of the book immediately to the right of the author portrait 
(see below pp.166-8). | a 
Fo.2v of the preliminaries is another vertical sliver with the outer 
part torn away. The page contains a genealogy of the kings of 
Scotland and England down to 1449. The circles containing the 


names and the connecting lines are in red. A little above the middle of 


the page on the right-hand side is a shield with the royal arms of 
Scotland (or, within a double tressure flory counterflory, a lion 


rampant gules) impaling those attributed to Edward the Confessor 
(azure a cross paty between five martlets or) in indication of the mar- _ 


riage of Malcolm III and Margaret [Plate 7b]. The yellow of the ‘or’ 


has faded to a light brown. A second balancing coat of arms to the — 
left has probably been torn away. The two shields seem to have rested © 


on a brown-grey feature with shaggy lower edges, more probably 
drapery than part of an animal. The decoration of the book is 
rounded off with a second genealogy on fo.370v (of the kings of 
France and England down to 1442) to balance that on fo.2v of the 
Prelims; it too employs red lines and circles. 


The end of the text of the Scotichronicon is celebrated on fo.353v — 


with scribal emphasis rather than decoration in a colophon which is 


9 Cf. Chapter 3 p.20. See also A. Lombard-Jourdan, Fleur de lis et oriflamme: signes 
célestes du royaume de France (Paris, 1991). | 


D. Colophon at the end of Book XVI, Chapter 39 (MS C fo.353v) 


written in a large, bold and slightly irregular formal Gothic script 
(textura) [Illustration D]. The script is similar, on a slightly smaller 
scale, to that used for the inscription added on fo.117¥v to inform the 
reader that Bower has taken over from Fordun as the principal author 
at that point.!° The Inchcolm ex /ibris in the upper margin of fo.4 is. 
written in a comparable, but neater, formal textura [Illustration E 
overleaf ]. A hand that is slightly larger than the normal text script 
and which has hints of the formal textura about it was used on 
fos.210v-11 to emphasize a passage from a papal indulgence. !! 

The roughish sketch in brown ink in the right margin of fo.258 is sui 


generis [Illustration F overleaf ]. It shows a hatted head with three 


interlocking faces with two eyes and three noses between them. The 
faces look to the left, forward and to the right respectively. This sym- 
bolic image relates to the adjacent text (Book XII, Chapter 10), which 
is concerned with the prudence of King Robert. Bower here recalls the 
common medieval association of this cardinal virtue with the past, the 
present and the future, that is with memory, understanding and fore- 


sight, ‘which are chiefly required in a ruler or general’. Interestingly, he 


says that Prudence is depicted ‘trifaciata’, that is with three faces that 
look to the past, to the present, and to the future. (The sketch, which is 


10 See Vol.3, 342-3, 461. 
'l See Vol.5, pp. xiv, 330-1. 
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~~. Inchcolm Abbey inscription of ownership (MS Co.4) 


in the immediately adjacent margin, illustrates and draws attention to 
this passage.) The text demonstrates that Bower was aware of the late 
medieval symbolic representation of Prudence by a triple face looking 
in three directions. The marginal sketch, which could not easily have 
been derived from the text, suggests that Bower, or at least the artist, 
had seen an image of this sort, although here the three faces are not 


differentiated, as they often were, into three ages (youthful, mature 


and elderly) corresponding to past, present and future. 
The author portrait and the illustrations to the text. 


The first of the six drawings, which is on Prelims fo.1v, shows a scribe 
writing at a desk and is probably intended as an author portrait [Plate 
8]. He is seated to the left of, and partly behind, the desk; his head has 
largely been torn away but he had some kind of large head-dress 
around his head, perhaps a monastic cowl. However it is not clear 
whether his tunic and mantle were meant to be white and black respec- 
tively, as worn by Augustinian canons such as those of Inchcolm.'? 


The scribe is shown writing into a bound volume viewed from behind. 


The book lies on a sloping desk built into the architecture of the study 


12 B, Panofsky, ‘Titian’s Allegory of Prudence: a postscript’, in his Meaning in the 
Visual Arts (Harmondsworth, 1970), 181-205. | . 
13 See O. Pacht, and J.J.G. Alexander, I/Iuminated Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library 
Oxford, vol.3 (Oxford, 1973), pls. XXIV (no.255) and LXVII (no.653) for 12¢ and 14c 
representations of Augustinian canons. : 
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F. Three-faced Prudence in margin of MS C fo.258 


or of an elaborate carrell. This structure is further furnished with a 
two-light window (torn away at the top), a small shelf with a pen or 
something similar on it and two ink-horns clipped to the wall above. 


| Higher up a towel is hanging from a wooden feature on the wall.!4 The 


14 . ce . ° e 
Hanging towels appear in interiors painted by the early 15c Flemish artist, the 


Master of Flémalle. See E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, its origin 

acter (Cambridge Mass., 1953), Vol.2, illus.204, 211, 213. The aa in A al ane 
of the liturgical symbolism (B.G..Lane, The Altar and the Altarpiece: Sacramental 
Themes in Early Netherlandish Painting [New York, 1984], 42-43), whereas in the 
Corpus manuscript the towel is probably just a towel. 
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drawing is quite delicately executed in grisaille, that is, in this case, a 
monochrome of grey lines and wash. The only exceptions are some 
small touches of red (the cover of the book, lines on the towel, and 
possibly on the lip and hands) and touches of brown (faded yellow?) 
to the towel and towel-hanger. The surface on which the drawing 
appears seems to have been prepared with white pigment. Even in its 
damaged state the drawing shows some sophistication in its (inconsis- 
tent) use of linear perspective and its modelling. Like the other 
illustrations this is an unframed drawing and its background has been 
left plain. There is no indication of the identity of the scribe but, in a 
tradition that goes back to portraits of the evangelists in gospel- 
books and ultimately to the antique author portrait, it probably 
represents the author of the text rather than simply a (or the) scribe. !° 
But does it represent Bower, who appears at first as ‘scriptor’, then 
‘conscriptor’ and at the end of the book as ‘auctor’, or Fordun, who is 
‘auctor’ or ‘scriba’ and at the end ‘scriptor’?!© If the Corpus manu- 
script is indeed ‘a fair copy written in the mid-1440s and then 
amended under Bower’s own supervision before his death in 1449’, 
and intended for the abbey’s library on Inchcolm,!’ then the figure is 
most likely to have represented Bower. The identification would be 
confirmed if we could be certain that the picture was intended to 
show an Augustinian canon. 

The other five drawings are illustrations to the text. The first of 
these is set in the lower part of fo.14v after the end of the list of 
chapter headings to Book II!® [Illustration G]. The space was avail- 
able because the initial to Book IT was placed at the top of the fol- 
lowing recto. The illustration does not, however, belong with Book 
II; it relates to, but is separated from, passages in the middle of 
Book I (Chapters 12-14) that recount the voyage from Egypt to the 
west of Gaythelos, his wife Scota and his followers. Gaythelos’s 
fleet is represented by a single ship with poop, forecastle and 
bowsprit.'!? On the mast above the yard-arm a rough oblong, 


15 For approximately contemporary Flemish miniatures of authors or translators at 
their desks see O. Pacht and J.J.G. Alexander, //luminated Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library Oxford, Vol.1 (Oxford, 1966), pl.XXV (no.312a); [L.M.J. Delaissé], Le siécle 
d'or de la miniature flamande: le mécenat de Philippe le Bon, ({[Brussels]}, 1959, catalogue 
of an exhibition in the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, and the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam), cover picture and pl.47; and C. de Hamel, Scribes and Illuminators 
(London, 1992), front cover and pl.28. For English examples see K.L. Scott, Later 
Gothic Manuscripts 1390-1490 (London, 1996), Vol.1, illus.84, 267, 377, 428, 440. 

16 See Vol.3, 342-3, 461; Vol.6, 406-7, 484; Vol.8, 340-1, 392. 

\7 See Vol.4, pp. xiii-xiv; Vol.6, pp. xiii and xv; and Vol.8, p. x; see also above Chapter 1, 
11.63-64. 

18 See Vol.1, frontispiece, for a colour plate of the whole page. 

19 For roughly comparable 15c ships see Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, Vol.1, 
illus.61, 334 and 468. 


1. View of Inchcolm abbey showing Lady Chapel (see p. 392) 
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3. MS D, fos. 366v-367 showing additions attached to MS by sealing wax 
(see pp. 134, 188) 


2. MS D, fos. 380v-381 corresponding with MS C, fos. 333v-334 
(see p. 188) 


4b. Initial in MS C to Book I,> 
Chapter 1, fo. 2 (see p. 158) 


<< 4a. Initial in MS C to Book I, 
Prologue, fo. 1 (see p. 158) 
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< 4c. Initial in MS C to Book VI, 
Chapter 24, fo. 118 (see pp. 159, 


Sa. Initial in MS C to Book IX, > 
Chapter 1, fo. 183 (see p. 159) 
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5c. Initial in MS C to Book XVI, > 
Prologue (Chapter 1), fo. 337 
(see p. 160) 


< 5b. Initial in MS C to the Pre- 
lims fo. 3 (see p. 159) 
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< 7a. Initial in MS C to Book XVI, 
Chapter 27, fo. 348 (see p. 163) 


6a. Initial in MS C to Book VI, > 
Chapter 25, fo. 118 (see p. 162) 


< 6b. Initial in MS C to Book VII, 


Chapter 4, fo. 132v (see p. 162) 7b. Royal arms of Scotland from > 


genealogy in MS C, Prelims fo. 
2v (see p. 164) 


6c. Initial in MS C to Book XI, > 


<7c. Royal arms of France in MS 
Chapter 29, fo. 237v (see p. 163) 


C Prelims fo. lv (see p. 164) 


lims fo. lv (see p. 166) 
ble portrait of the author in MS C Prel Set 
é Oe: peer eee at roughly twice the size of the original 
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G. The voyage of Gaythelos, Scota and their followers from Egypt to the 
West (MS C fo, 14v) 


probably representing the crow’s-nest, has been sketched in light 
brown but it has not been completed, so as not to obscure the text. 


and cuffs probably represents fur. Her imposing headdress would 
have been unusual in the middle of the fifteenth century and is 
probably deliberately exotic. She is after all the daughter of the 
Pharaoh.?! Gaythelos is presumably the man in civilian clothing 
Standing in front of the soldiers below the poop. He is wearing a 
Short belted gown with baggy sleeves and tight cuffs similar to 


0 M. Scott, Late Gothic Europe, 1400-1500 (London, 1980; The History of Dress 
Series), 126, 137. 

' For possible but less extreme 15c parallels see M. Scott, A Visual History of 
Costume. the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (London, 1986), illus.57, 89. For 
‘Saracenic’ exoticism see Scott, Late Gothic Europe, 65, 134-6; Panofsky, Early 
Netherlandish Painting, Vol.2, illus.224, 225, 235, 345; and G. Dogaer, Flemish 
Miniature Painting in the 15th and 16th centuries (Amsterdam, 198 7), 46. 
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those on one of the mourners on the Hay of Errol monument of the 
later 1430s in Coupar Angus.”* The gown is grey and the collar and 
cuffs are trimmed with red, presumably fur. Gaythelos’s head-gear 
is typical of the second quarter of the fifteenth century: he is 
wearing a chaperon, or hood, with a padded roll (bourrelet) around 
the head.*? The young man standing behind Scota may be one of 
the sons mentioned 1n Book I, Chapter 22; his hair 1s unfashionably 
long and he is wearing a skull-cap and a fur-trimmed gown. Behind 


Gaythelos is a group of armed men in blue-grey plate armour | 


wearing kettle-hats drawn down over their eyes or, in the case of the 
man next to Gaythelos, a bascinet. As often in later medieval art, 
the artist seems deliberately to have contrasted the genteel features 
of the well-born (Gaythelos, Scota and her young standing 
companion) with the coarser features of the sailor hoisting or trim- 
ming the sail, the seated figure at the stern, and the soldiers. This is 
the most colourful of the illustrations but shares many character- 
istics with the others. The technique remains more that of coloured 
drawing than full painting. The drawing is unframed and, other 
than the essential setting of the sea, no background 1s shown. As in 
the other illustrations, particularly those on fos.225v and 265 
(Illustrations J and K], and as is common in narrative scenes 1n 
northern European art of this period, a high view-point is used. 
The effect is to increase the visibility of groups of figures in space. 
The surface seems perhaps to have been prepared with white 
pigment and the outlines are set in dark brown ink. Some areas, 
such as Scota’s robe, are painted in colour and darker lines and 
white highlights are employed to suggest modelling; in other areas, 
such as the sail, shading is effected by sketchy line and hatching. 
_ The white of the background is used extensively for lighter features. 
This and the other illustrations, except (as far as one can tell from 
what remains) for the author portrait [Plate 8], follow the normal 
narrative movement from left to right. : 

The illustration on fo.88 occupies the lower part of the page in the 


space left blank following the list of chapter headings to Book V”4 . 


[Illustration H]. The initial to Book V follows on immediately, at the 
top of the verso of this leaf. The scene is labelled in a hand very 
similar to that of the text script but in a rather lighter ink: ‘de rege 
malcolmo kenremor et thano de Fiffe.’ It illustrates the meeting in 
England between Malcolm and Macduff, thane.of Fife, which is 
recounted in the following six chapters (Book V, Chapters 1-6). The 


surface of the paper seems again to have been prepared for the 


22 Scott, Visual History of Costume, illus.76; or RCAHM, South-East Perth: an 
archaeological landscape (1994), 137, illus.134.B. | me 

23 Scott, Visual History of Costume, 141, illus.64, 65, 66, 68, 72, 76, 78, 83, 87, 88. 

24 See Vol.3, frontispiece for a colour plate of the whole page. | 
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H. The meeting of Malcolm and Macduff thane of Fife (MS C fo.88) 


drawing with white pigment. The touch of red to the last initial in the 
preceding list of chapters appears to overlie the top left of the 
drawing; the drawing would therefore have been carried out before 
the rubrication was completed. As there is a larger space here than on 
fo.4v, the figures are larger (too large for the architecture) and the 
effect is a little clumsier. The artist shows an awareness of contempo- 
rary artistic conventions in setting the interview within an opened up 
dolls-house-like interior and also in making the lines of the tiles 
approximate to a perspectival recession.?> Malcolm is young and 
beardless and, as befits his rank, he is seated, although how is not very 
clear. His visitor is an older man with a goatee beard, and is standing. 
Although the tiles suggest some distance between them, Macduff 
grasps Malcolm’s arm and gesticulates, presumably in disapproval of 
Malcolm’s feigned vices. Macduff has, as a respectful subject, taken 
off his chaperon, the padded roll of which is very clear. The hatted 
prince wears a gown with fashionably, or at least elaborately, dagged 


sleeves and a fur collar.2° The drawing is enlivened with a limited 


25 For notable examples of these features from the first decade of the fifteenth century 
see M. Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry: the Boucicaut Master 
(London, 1968), 12-22, figs.1-42. 


26 Scott, Visual History of Costume, illus.63, 65. 
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range of colours. The king’s hat and robe are pink (the robe with 
white collar and lining); Macduff’s chaperon is again pink, whilst his 
collar is a greenish ochre. There are touches of red over white on the 
flesh of both figures. The tiles are covered in a dilute greenish wash 
and the king’s seat is brushed with orange-brown lines. 

The next illustration (on fo.206) follows the list of chapter head- 
ings to Book X, but this time is exceptional in appearing in the upper 
half of the page immediately above the opening of the book in a 
space that was deliberately left free by the scribe?’ [Illustration I]. The 
subject depicted, the address of the highland Scot at the inauguration 
of Alexander III, relates to the second chapter of Book X (fos.206v- 
7). The highlander’s shoe obscures the first letter of the chapter 
heading and so we can conclude that the drawing was completed after 
the text was written. The drawing, however, preceded the painting of 
the initial, since the blue of the initial avoids the white part of the 
highlander’s other shoe, except for a thin blue line that overlies the 
white. The scene then dramatically overlaps the text and occupies the 
full width of the page. It is set on a mound surmounted by a green 
cross, although no mound is mentioned in the text, a symptom of ‘a 
certain lack of harmony between Bower’s text ... and the drawing’ 
that is noted by the General Editor.7® On the other hand, the cross 
and the depiction of the king as enthroned, wearing a crown and car- 


rying a sceptre agree with the text. The hurrying arrival from the left 


of the venerable, old (and long-bearded) highlander corresponds with 
the ‘ecce subito’. His pose is ambiguous and his bent knees were 
perhaps also meant to suggest that he was ‘genuflectens’ before the 
king.”? The text suggests that he wore some kind of highland costume 
and that is probably what is shown, although the ‘pallium’ (cloak) in 
the drawing is now grey rather than scarlet. (It is of course likely that 
some of the colours have changed since they were painted.) The high- 
lander’s tunic is orange-brown. The illustrator-has in addition given 
him a sword as an indication of his high social standing.*? He looks 
up to the king and the speaking gestures of his hands show that he is 
addressing him. The words in the scroll by his head reproduce the 
Gaelic words of the opening of the highlander’s recitation of the 
genealogy of the kings of the Scots as they are given in Chapter 2.7! 


27 See Vol.5, pl.1, for a colour plate of the whole page. 

28 See Vol.5, 440 (note to X c.2, 1.4). 

29 The servants at a banquet in a mid 14c manuscript of Guillaume de Machaut (Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS fr.1586) adopt very similar ambiguous postures. See F. 
Avril, Manuscript Painting at the Court of France: the fourteenth century (1310-1380) 
(London, 1978), pl.25. 

30 See Vol.5, 440-1 (note to X c. 2, 1l.10-13); J. Bannerman, ‘The King’s Poet and the 
Inauguration of Alexander III’, SHR, Ixviii (1989), 120-49 at 122. 

3! In a slightly abbreviated form: ‘benach de re albane alex(ander) mak alex(ander)’.. 
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I. The inauguration of King Alexander III (MS C fo.206) 
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They are written in a more formal hand than the text (or the title to 
the illustration on fo.88). The king is young (eight years old according 
to Chapter 1) and beardless; the large crown and sceptre are perhaps 
further indications of his youth. His robe is described as purple in the 
text, but in the drawing is now a greyish monochrome with an orange- 
brown line along the edge. It is shown as a long, costly, fur-lined 
garment open at the sides and very similar to the ‘heuque’ worn by the 
wealthy husband, probably Giovanni Arnolfini, in the celebrated 
marriage portrait of 1434 by Jan van Eyck.*? The illustration omits 
the audience of nobles at the king’s feet, but adds two attendant 
nobles, one holding up a sheathed sword of state and both wearing 


chaperons on their heads. Although Bower does not identify them, on | 


the evidence of one of the Scone Abbey seals they are probably 
Malcolm earl of Fife and Malise earl of Strathearn.*? It is interesting 
to consider this image in the light of Wyntoun’s account, written 


around 1400, of the stripping of John Balliol in 1296 of his royal 


insignia (‘septure, suerde, crowne and rynge’). He visualized Balliol’s 
‘robis and ryalte’ as including a ‘tabart’ with fur trimmings, the forced 
removal of which he saw as accounting for the nickname Toom 
Tabard (‘Tuyme Tabart’).*4 Perhaps our illustrator would have 
thought of the robe (the ‘heuque’) in which he depicted Alexander asa 
tabard. Although the drawing shows the king as seated, it shows 
nothing of the ‘cathedra regalis lapidea’ or of the silks with which it 
was adorned. The image depicts a purely secular event; there is no 
sign of the bishops who had accompanied the king to the cross. It 
owes little or nothing to the formalized representation of a royal 
inauguration on the thirteenth-century seal of Scone Abbey, on 
which the enthroned king is framed by seven figures including two 
senior churchmen.*° It also differs from the depictions of coronations 
such as can be seen in some English chronicles and coronation orders, 
which usually show the king enthroned and flanked by archbishops.*® 
The Corpus illustration should be viewed as an independent fifteenth- 
century visualization of the events; but, in view of the divergences 
from his verbal account, probably not one devised by Bower himself. 


32 Scott, Visual History of Costume, illus.74.; A. Smith, Early Netherlandish and 
German Paintings (London, 1985; The National Galley Schools of Painting), p\.3. 

33 See Vol.5, 437 (note to 1.31) and 439-40 (note to X c.2, 1.3). - 7" 

34 Wyntoun, Vol.5, 295; and for the fur in the tabard: ‘The pellour thai tuk out of his 
tabart’; cf. G.G.Simpson, ‘Why was John Balliol called “Toom Tabard”?’, SHR, xlvii 
(1968), 196-9. 

35 W. de Gray Birch, History of Scottish Seals, vol.2, Ecclesiastical and Monastic Seals 
of Scotland (Stirling, 1907), 255, no.122 (plate). See Duncan, Kingdom, 555-6 for an 
interpretation of the figures. | 

36 N. Morgan, Early Gothic Manuscripts [ii] 1250-1285 (London, 1988), no.96; illus.6- 


8; L.F. Sandler, Gothic Manuscripts 1285-1385 (London, 1986), nos. 9, 155, illus. 17, 


414, 416-17; Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, Vol.1, illus.429. | 
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J. The funeral of King Alexander III (MS C fo.225v) 


The next illustration (on fo.225v) marks the end of the reign of 
Alexander III’ [Illustration J] Like the drawings on fos.14v and 88 it 
occupies the lower part of the page preceding the opening of a book (in 
this case Book XI). Exceptionally the upper part of this folio remains 
blank. This is probably to be explained by the scribe’s having erroneously 
allowed space for three chapters at the end of Book X that did not belong 
at that point. He stopped when he had realized his error, shortly after 
starting on the third of these chapters.28 As a result there was a whole 
page (fo.225v) left between the list of chapter headings on fo.225 and the 
initial to Book XI, which is set at the top of fo.226. It looks as if the 
illustration was planned for the lower part of fo.225v before it was real- 
ized that the upper part of the folio would not be needed. The illustration 
itself, the funeral of Alexander III, expands on a few words in the pre- 
ceding book (Book X, Chapter 40, on fo.222): ‘et in monasterio de 
Dunf’, ut regem decuit, tumulatus.’ Text and illustration are separated 
by four chapters of eulogy, the wrongly copied chapters and the chapter 
list for Book XI. The brief text offered the artist little help, and so he may 
have turned instead to the tradition of funeral illustrations found, for 
example, in the Office of: the Dead of books of hours.2? This ability to 


37 See Vol.5, pl 2, for a colour plate of the whole page. 


°8 See Vol.5, pp. xiv and 512-13. 7 
ae For funeral processions with clerics and palls with yellow crosses see, for example, 
M. Meiss and M. Thomas, The Rohan Book of Hours (London, 1973), pl.67; and 


T.S.R. Boase, Death in the Middle Ages: Mortality, Judgment and R b 
(London, 1972), pl.96. 4 & and Remembrance 
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draw on a knowledge of established iconographic motifs has been seen 
as a sign of the artist’s professionalism.*° There is no topographical 
indication of the setting, which is presumably Dunfermline. The 
surface of the drawing has been prepared with white; the top edge of 
the whitened area can be seen some 14 mm. above the head of the 
highest figure. The drawing is unframed but the figures on the left are 
cut off as if by a frame and appear to enter the picture space stage left. 
Apart from that, the only definition of the spatial setting is the ground- 
line and the hatching immediately below it. The line is sketchy but quite 
confident and the technique seems rather more delicate than on fos.88 
and 206. The tonsured and chanting clerics who follow the coffin are 
presumably Benedictine monks of Dunfermline and are shown 
wearing ceremonial copes, two of which seem to be red and one of 
which has a red hood. The artist has varied the angles from which their 
heads are seen. The coffin is covered by a fringed pall decorated with a 
yellowish cross and it is borne by four laymen in short belted gowns and 
chaperons. Their costume is similar to that of one of the weepers on the 
Hay of Errol tomb of the late 1430s at Coupar Angus.*! The pall- 
bearer in the front and to the right of the coffin is distinguished by a 
richer, rather longer gown with a fur-trimmed hem and large and 
unusual cusped, or dagged, cuffs; he is thereby marked out as the most 
important of the four. 

The last of the illustrations, which is that of the Battle of 
Bannockburn (fo.265), differs from the others both in occupying a 
full page and in being placed in the middle of a book rather than 
between books*® [Illustration K]. It follows immediately after the 
chapters dedicated to the battle, but has been interpreted in the com- 
mentary to this edition as a space-filling afterthought.® As in the case 
of the depiction of the inauguration of Alexander III, the artist seems 
to have drawn on other sources in addition to Bower’s text. We will see 
below that that source was probably Barbour’s Bruce, a source 
referred to but not fully exploited by Bower (Book XII, Chapter 20, 
11.24-27). The artist has made effective use of the vertical format of 
the full page and of a high view-point with a high horizon to show a 
packed body of men, their setting and three individual encounters. 
The rocks and trees in the foreground are drawn on a much smaller 
scale than the figures in the middle ground in a way that evokes a 
landscape setting without obscuring the action. Diminutive trees had 
been used in just this way in the first decade of the century by the 


Limbourgs in the ‘Belles Heures’ of Jean de Berry and in the work of - 


40 Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, Vol.2, 248. 

41 See n. 21 above. 

42 See Vol.6, frontispiece, for a colour plate of the whole page. 
43 See Vol.6, pp. xiv and 458. 


K. The Battle of Bannockburn (MS C fo.265) 
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the Boucicaut Master.“ The surface of the drawing is rather dirty, but 
it looks as if it too may have been whitened for drawing. The drawing 
goes right to the top, right and bottom edges of the leaf and has 
plainly been cut back to some extent at the top in the process of 
binding. The block of figures on the lefthand side is cut off by the ver- 
tical edge of an implied frame, which the little trees below overflow 
slightly. The setting is topographically specific even if not precise in 
detail: the castle on the rocky hill at the top is clearly that of Stirling. 
The artist is of his time in trying to represent a particular place 
with a certain degree of accuracy, although comparisons with the 
Limbourgs’ views of French castles in the “Trés Riches Heures’ of 
Jean de Berry might be invidious.* It has been suggested, for 
example, that the shot-holes on the tower above the gate within the 
castle might represent ‘one of James II’s experiments with fortifica- 
tions suitable for the use of artillery’.“© Below the castle is a town- 
scape consisting of a group of houses of one or two storeys, some 
with projecting upper storeys of timber and three with chimneys, and 
on the left a complex building perhaps intended to be a cruciform 
church, possibly with a central tower, although in that case the tower 
does not fit the structure logically. If it is a church, its proximity to the 
town should make it the Holy Rude in Stirling before its rebuilding, 
but it is unlikely that the drawing is in any sense an accurate repre- 
sentation of the church.*’ The houses on the right depart crazily from 
the vertical in a way that suggests the steep streets of Stirling some 
two miles north of the battle site. It is possible that the green-washed 
trees in the foreground represent those of the New Park, by which the 
early phases of the battle took place according to Barbour.*® The 
principal incident, shown in the centre, certainly seems to draw on the 
Bruce. It is the confrontation on the first day of the battle between 
King Robert and a knight identified by Barbour as Sir Henry de 
Bohun [Illustration L]. King Robert can be recognized by his yellow 
crown and is mounted on his ‘litill palfray’, which is strikingly har- 
nessed in red, in front of his troops. Both combatants have their visors 
up and so neither seems to have been ready for the fight. The king 1s 
shown preparing to strike Sir Henry with his axe but the picture does 


44M. Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry: the Limbourgs and their 
Contemporaries (London, 1974), figs.409, 411, 430; Meiss, The Boucicaut Master (see 
n.25 above), figs.2, 8, 9, 13, 14, 19, 20, 22, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 40. 

45 Meiss, The Limbourgs, 201-6; J. Lognon and M. Meiss, Les‘Trés Riches Heures du 


Duc de Berry (London, 1969), pls.4-11 and 13. The images of the castle and the bridge _ 


on the 13c burgh seal of Stirling are in contrast generic symbols (J.H. Stevenson and M. 
Wood, Scottish Heraldic Seals, 3 vols. [Glasgow, 1940], Vol.1, 80). 

46 R. Fawcett, Scottish Architecture from the Accession of the Stewarts to the 
Reformation 1371-1560 (Edinburgh, 1994), 288-9. _ 

47 Fawcett, Scottish Architecture, 203, 282-3 (for Holy Rude and the town houses). 

48 Barbour’s Bruce, Vol.3, 12 and 21 (XI, ll. 291, 540-5). 
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L. The Battle of Bannockburn: detail of the encounter of King Robert and 
Sir Henry de Bohun (MS C fo.265) | 


not fully agree with the poem in which Sir Henry has just ridden at the 
king ‘sper in hand’ and missed him when the king strikes him.49 Below 
this heroic encounter are two lesser ones, complete with touches of 
red blood, in which one of the Scottish foot-soldiers is unhorsing an 
English knight and another is dispatching a fallen knight. Behind Sir 
Henry is a large horseman in civilian clothing and chaperon, perhaps 
the earl of Hereford, on a large horse which he is wheeling away from 
danger. To the left is the body of soldiers, appropriately shown as on 
foot, that the king was drawing up when he was interrupted. They 
stand in a variety of attitudes as spectators and the artist has sug- 
gested large numbers by dense hatching around and, towards the 
back, over the figures, and by tightly packed helmets and weapons 
(spears and axes) at the top. The armour of both those on horseback 
and on foot is plate armour and is depicted with care. Most wear 
bascinet helmets, usually with visors; two or three wear kettle-hats 

instead. Several of the foot-soldiers have the protection of a mail 

aventail on their necks below the bascinet rather than of plate 

armour. The armour is appropriate for the first half of the fifteenth 

century, although the sharply pointed tops of some of the bascinets 

are more typical of the later fourteenth century and might be a 


_ ® Barbour’s Bruce, Vol.3, 27-30 (XII, ll. 11-86). 
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deliberate archaism on the part of the artist.-? This scene seems to 
have caught the artist’s imagination; the grouping 1s lively and the 
story-telling vivid. The significance of the event in the history of the 
Scots was further marked by a now largely abraded inscription in text 
script to the right of the castle giving the date of the battle.*! 

It is worth pausing to look at the drawings as a group. Only five 
incidents were chosen for illustration and none is later than 1314. 
They seem, however, to have been chosen carefully as particularly sig- 
nificant events in the history of the Scots and, more particularly, their 
kings. We have seen that whoever devised the illustrations, Bower or 
someone else with a wide knowledge of Scottish history, drew not 
only on the Scotichronicon but on other sources including, probably, 
Barbour’s Bruce. The intended common theme of the illustrations, if 
there was one, might have been a particular conception, or ideal, of 
Scottish kingship. The sequence opens with Gaythelos, Scota and 
their companions who represent the origin of both the Scots and of 
their monarchy. This image gives visual emphasis to the antiquity of 
the Scottish line of kings and its royal roots in Egypt and Athens. The 
dialogue between Malcolm and the thane of Fife has been interpreted 


both as ‘a brief Manual of Kingship’ and as a reference to the power. 


of ‘enkinging’ in the Macduff family.** It can also be seen as the 
triumph of the true line over a usurper. The drawing of the inaugura- 
tion of Alexander III shows pride in the ancient Scottish ceremony of 
inauguration. The king is supported by the nobility and the Gaelic 
tradition is represented by the highlander’s recitation of the royal 
genealogy back to Gaythelos and Scota, a link with the first royal 
illustration.’ The funeral of Alexander ushers in and symbolizes the 
great crisis of the Scottish monarchy and kingdom. The battle of 
Bannockburn shows the victory that made possible the survival of 
both. The moment chosen for illustration demonstrates King 
Robert’s martial prowess and his right to rule established through 
victory in battle. The four historical illustrations can also be seen as 
celebrations of three great kings, Malcolm III, Alexander III and 
Robert I, who might be held up as models for the edification of a 
young king. In the Corpus Christi manuscript Bower ends his book 
with the prayer that his book will inspire the young James II to virtue 


°° D.H. Caldwell, ‘Royal patronage of arms and armour making in fifteenth and six- 
teenth-century Scotland’, in his Scottish Weapons and Fortifications 1100-1800 
(Edinburgh, 1981), 73-93 at 87, where a degree of conservatism is suggested. Caldwell 
discusses the king’s axe and those of the Scottish foot-soldiers in “Some notes on 
Scottish axes and long shafted weapons’, ibid., 253-314 at 276, 284-6. 

>! Anno d[omi]ni m c[.Jcmo x{.Jiii’ (read with the aid of an ultraviolet lamp by 
Catherine Hall, Nigel Ramsay and myself). The first three letters, starting about 30 
mm. to the right of the castle, are visible in reproductions. 

52 See Vol.3, 181. 

53 See Vol.5, 294-5 (V c.2). 
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and to memorable deeds comparable to those of his great ances- 
tors. It is true that there is no evidence that this manuscript, which 
seems to have been a ‘fair copy’ so much amended as to become a 
‘working copy”>>, was prepared for the king’s use; but with five 
illustrations that can be read as a coherent statement about Scottish 
kingship it would make a convincing draft for a manuscript intended 
for presentation to James II. : 

The idea of illustrating the book in this way seems, however, only 
to have evolved while the manuscript was being written. Only on 
fo.206 has a space been left unambiguously for the illustration (the 
inauguration of Alexander III) and, as we have seen, it was executed 
before the initial was painted [Illustration I]. The last of the illustra- 
tions, that of Bannockburn on fo.265, seems to have been an after- 
thought*® [Illustration K]. The same is probably true of the. 
illustrations on fos.14v, 88 and 225v (Gaythelos, Malcolm and the 
funeral of Alexander), which all appear in the lower part of a page in 


_aspace left blank between the end of the list of chapter-headings and 


the Start of the next book at the top of the following folio 
[Illustrations G, H and J]. Such spaces appear to be the accidental 


Tesult of the Corpus manuscript having been designed so that each 


new book opens with its initial at the top of a new recto or a verso. 
The two exceptions to this pattern are the opening of Book IV on 
fo.66v (see below) and that of Book X on fo0.206 (the inauguration).>7 
The spaces in which these three illustrations appear were not there- 
fore deliberately left for these illustrations. (There are in fact several 
similar spaces in the lower parts of pages before the initials to new 
books that still remain blank.) The drawing on fo.88 seems, however, 
to have been done before the rubrication was carried out on the ini- 
tials of the preceding list of chapter titles (see above); and so there was 
probably no great gap between the writing of that list and the execu- 
tion of the illustration. © 

There is on the other hand a gap of about 55 mm. at the top of 
fo.66v between the upper margin and the opening of Book IV that is 
best explained as having been intended for an illustration that for 
some reason or other was not executed. An illustration at this point 
could easily have fitted into the theme of kingship: the early chapters 
of Book IV are concerned with the rule of ‘succession, with the victo- 
ries of Kenneth son of Alpin and with advice for kings. It has also 
been suggested that an illustration might have been planned for the 


_ whole page (fo.40v) left empty before the start of Book III.°8 


4 See Vol.8, 340-1. 

See Vol.6, pp.xiii and xv; Vol. 8, p.x. 
See note 36 above. 

See Vol.4, pp.xiii-xiv; and vol.5, p xiii. 
' See Vol.2, pp.xiii-xiv. 
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We cannot be sure that Bower, or his scribe, did not have to hand 


earlier illustrations of some or all of the subjects depicted in the 


Corpus manuscript; but it is much more likely that they were designed 
for this text. Even if in some cases, such as that of Robert I’s single 
combat, they draw on other texts for some of their information, they 
nevertheless relate in specific detail to the text of the Scotichronicon, 
except in the case of the funeral of Alexander III, where the artist, left 
to his own devices, drew on his experience of funerary iconography 
for the depiction of a funeral procession. Illustrated chronicles such 
as those that survive from England, France and Flanders from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries could have been known in 
Scotland and might, with their images of battles, kings, coronations 
and miscellaneous incidents, have suggested the idea of illustrating 
the Scotichronicon without providing precise models for the individ- 
ual scenes.>? > 

The drawings are lively and effective; but, although they are far 
from uniform and figures differ strikingly in scale, they would seem all 
to be the work of the same hand. In a period in which most book 
decoration and illustration in Western Europe was carried out by lay 
professionals, the Corpus Christi drawings look more like the work of 
a talented, and experienced, amateur, perhaps a member of the 
Inchcolm community. Unfortunately we know little about the pro- 
duction of decorated books in Scotland in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century. During the last century and a half before the 
Reformation Scottish patrons often turned to Flanders or Northern 
France for illuminated books. A book of hours in the Edinburgh 
University Library (MS 42) is a manuscript of the second quarter of 
the fifteenth century acquired from Flanders by, or for, a Scottish 
owner, and extensively illuminated in the style of the ‘Masters of the 
Gold Scrolls’.®! Later in the fifteenth century and in the following 
century there is both documentary evidence and some surviving 
illumination to bear witness to the production of illuminated books 
in Scotland. Culross Abbey is probably where the competently illumi- 
nated ‘Culross Psalter’ was produced before 1470 (National Library 
of Scotland, Advocates MS 18.8.11); and Culross is documented in 


59 See, for example, N. Morgan, Early Gothic Manuscripts, [i,] 1190-1250 (London, 


1982), nos.87, 88, 92; N. Morgan, Early Gothic Manuscripts, fii,] 1250-1285 (London, 
1988), no.96; L.F. Sandler, Gothic Manuscripts 1285-1385 (London, 1986), nos.9, 151; 
Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, Vol.2, catalogue nos.77, 85, 97, 115, 124, 137; A.D. 
Hedeman, The Royal Image: illustrations of the Grandes Chroniques de France, 1274- 
1422 (Berkeley, Los Angeles, Oxford, 1991); G. Dogaer, Flemish Miniature Painting in 
the 15th and 16th centuries (Amsterdam, 1987), illus.24, 29-31; Gransden, Historical 
Writing, ii,pls. V, V1, VIII, IX. 7 

60 This is also the view of K.L. Scott (Later Gothic Manuscripts, Vol.2, p.248). 

61 Borland, Descriptive Catalogue, 69-73; G. Dogaer, Flemish Miniature Painting in the 
15th and 16th centuries (Amsterdam, 1987), 31. tot 
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the early sixteenth century as producing books for other religious 
houses. A monk of Culross was paid in 1513 for binding and illumi- 
nating two books for the Chapel Royal in Stirling; and of the books 
mentioned in the sources at least the service books would normally 
have been illuminated. In the reign of James IV there are Treasury 
payments to the bedell of St Andrews [University] and to a clerk of 
the Chapel Royal in Stirling (Sir Thomas Galbraith) for service 
books. Illumination is specifically mentioned in the latter case. There 
are also payments, for the writing of unspecified books, to a monk at 
Culross and a canon of Cambuskenneth; and some illumination of 
the 1530s still survives from Cambuskenneth, which like Inchcolm 
was an Augustinian house.®* This and some other pieces of evidence 
show that after the middle of the fifteenth century some monks, 
canons and secular clerks in Scotland were involved in book produc- 
tion and were skilled enough to attract outside commissions. It also 
suggests that there were no large-scale centres of commercial book 
production in Scotland at this time.® In Bower’s time therefore it 
would not be surprising to find members of his community capable of 
decorating books, at least on a modest scale, as well as writing them. 
The illustrator was not of course necessarily a canon of Inchcolm, or 
for that matter a Scot; but he seems to have been working closely with 
the scribe and illuminator of the initials in the case of the miniature of 
the inauguration of Alexander, as he did his work after the former 
and before the latter, assuming that all three were separate individu- 
als. We can also be sure that the illustrator would have had the oppor- 
tunity in Scotland to see books illuminated and illustrated on the | 
Continent. We have seen that the artist was familiar with a number of 
the conventions and developments of contemporary, or somewhat 
earlier, visual representation in the Low Countries and France: the 
high viewpoint; the placing of shrunken trees in the foreground; the 
opened up dolls-house interior; the depiction of a particular place 


with a degree of topographical accuracy. These and some other 


62 D. McRoberts, Catalogue of Scottish Medieval Liturgical Books and Fragments, 
[Glasgow, 1953]; Treasures from Scottish Libraries: Catalogue of an exhibition held in 
the library of Trinity College Dublin (National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1964), 
12-24; W.K. Dickson, ‘Notes on the Culross Psalter in the Advocates’ Library’, PSAS, 
li (1916-17), 208-13; Angels, Nobles & Unicorns: Art and Patronage in Medieval Scotland 
(National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1982), 77-87 (although not 
all of the information is reliable); Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1877-1916), Vol.2, 68, 250, 252, 254, 257, 352, 427-8; Vol.3, 141, 178, 180; 


| Vol.4, 41, 340, 379, 409; Vol.7, 132; Advocates’ Library Notable Accessions up to 1925, a 


book of illustrations (National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1965), pl.31; J. Durkan 
and A. Ross, ‘Early Scottish libraries’, Innes Review, xi (1958), pl.XLV. 

63 R. Lyall, ‘Books and book owners in fifteenth-century Scotland’, in Book 
Production and Publishing in Britain 1375-1475, ed. J. Griffiths and D. Pearsall 
(Cambridge, 1989), 239-56, esp. 242-3. . 
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characteristics of the ‘International Style’ of the beginning of the 4 | Appendix 

century in the work of this artist have been seen as evidence of a q 

considerable time lag in the arrival of artistic fashions in Scotland.™ ag | Table showing the distribution of initial types _ 

The artist handles his technique of coloured drawing and a range of q | (See discussion above pp. 157-64) 

pigments with some skill, although Cheryl Porter's observations on 4 | 

the flaking of pigment in some areas suggest a lack of experience, or g _ B=blue Br=brown G= green R=red V=violet 
of professional training.© He seems in some of his illustrations gg | 
(notably those of the author and the funeral procession) to be aiming @ BOOK MINOR MINOR 

for the effect of the grisaille painting found in many fourteenth- and | INITIAL: INITIALS: | INITIALS: 


fifteenth-century manuscripts, as well as in other media. In grisaille, q TYPE FOLIOS COLOURS 
artists work with tones of a single colour (usually white, grey and gg 

black), although in book-painting they usually make limited use of 
other colours as well.®© He also demonstrates an informed interest in 
contemporary fashion (and armour) and an awareness of their = 
importance in the representation of social status. (Bower too seems to _ 
have had a moralist’s concern about the excesses of fashion [English 
fashions at least!] to judge from the verses that he quotes with 
approval in Book IV, Chapter 39.°’) The illustrator was sophisticated 
enough to be able to create original, striking and memorable images . 

of Scottish kings and kingship, no doubt with some experience of | 4] 


ae 
comparable imagery from Scotland or elsewhere. The illustrator, or 


R, B. 
(exceptions 
on fos 8 and 


R, B, V. 
(G instead of 
B from fo. 21 


whoever ordered the illustrations, also showed great discernment in 
the choice of five defining moments in the story of the Scottish 
kingdom as it had been elaborated by Bower and his predecessors. 
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R (2 shades). 
R (2 shades). 
R (2 shades). 
R (2 shades). 
R (2 shades). 
(blue initials 
on fos 264v 
and 271) 

R (2 shades) 
R (2 shades) 


R, B, G. 
64 Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, Vol.2, 248. later type (Br 
65 See Chapter 10a, pp. 156-7. | | & R) 

66 P Cockshaw, Miniatures en grisaille (Bruxelles, 1986; catalogue of an exhibition at» 
the Bibliothéque Royale Albert ler). | , 7 

67 See Vol.2, 388-91. The fifth line shows a consciousness of the changeability of 


fashion: ‘Tempora mutantur sic et vestes variantur.’ : 


Chapter 11 
~ Copies of Full Text 


lla 
Royal MS 


British Library, MS Royal 13 E. X (MS R); Fordun, XVI-XVii, no.4;_ 


Black Book, passim, with specimen page as frontispiece (see 
Aso Da71-16): Cee of Western Manuscripts in the Old Royal 
and King’s Collections, ii, ed. G.F. Warner and J.P.Gilson (London, 
1921), 116-18. It was copied from MS C for Paisley Abbey (fo.28) by 
unknown scribes sometime after October 1447 (Vol.8, 79-80, n.59) 
and before the death in 1455 of the current pope, Nicholas V (last to 
be listed in list of popes on fo.16v). Came to be known as the Black 
Paisley’. a 
as is S icaent manuscript, now has 278 folios remaining (last 
five blank), 44 x 29 cm., double column, the main text at fos.28-265. 
Several further folios (probably ten) which also once contained 
material copied from MS C were lost prior to the present foliation (see 
discussion in Murray, Black Book, 28-29). The following parts of the 
text in MS C and printed in this edition are now missing from this 
script: \ 
a) IV 0.49 (Vol.2, 420), 1.53 after ‘re-’ of ‘remissus’ to c.53 (p.432), 1.43 
before ‘hoc verbo’ (probably one folio missing between fos.79v/80). 
b) V.c.52 (Vol.3, 154), 1.9 after ‘flentibus et’ to c.57 (p.164), 1.6 before 
‘necessitate’ (probably one folio missing between fos.95v/96). 
c) VIII ¢.27 (Vol.4, 332), 1.19 after ‘filius’ to c.34 (p.352), 1.33 before 
‘vos tamquam’ (probably two folios missing between fos. 136v/137). 
d) VIII c.38 (Vol.4, 362), 1.40 after ‘Sanctimonia-~ to c.45 (p.382), 1.33 
before ‘conjugium’ (probably two folios missing between 
fos.137v/138v [latter folio has been reversed in binding]). 
e) VIII c.49 (Vol.4, 392), 1.38 after ‘invente’ to c.64 (p.432), 1.41 before 
‘australes’ (probably four folios missing between fos: 1 38/ 139). 
Thus, though this is the earliest copy of the full text in MS C, it has 
a serious disadvantage following the loss of so many folios. There is no 
doubt that it was copied from MS C. Sometimes (e.g. MS R fos.102 
and 208v, equivalents of MS C VIc.20 and XIII c.6) one or two com- 
plete lines of text as set out by the scribe of MS C are revealingly 
omitted in error by the scribe of MS R. More strikingly see above 
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V c.13 (Vol.3, 38), 1.69, where the scribe of MS R, after copying to the 
end of the marginal passage at foot of MS C fo.93, did not realise that 
this passage continued in the margin overleaf on fo.93v, and jumped at 
once to start c.14; when he realised his mistake, he had to delete much 
of what he had entered for c.14 on his fo.84v and return on his fo.85 to 


copying the rest of c.13 from the margins of MS C fos.93v-95. See also 


Vol.5, 512-13. Furthermore MS R has throughout a very large number 
of individual variant readings, which were not in turn copied into any 
of the other surviving manuscripts. As an eccentric production there- 
fore it has not been much cited in this edition, even though David 
Murray thought that it would be the best manuscript to follow. 

Most of the ancillary material found in the prelims and end folios 
of MS C (including the Index) is in MS R also, rearranged in fos.1-27 
and 27lv. The Liber Extravagans occurs at fos.21-24. In addition a 
number of further items are uniquely among the Bower manuscripts — 
found at fos.20-20v and 265v-271v (see printed catalogue cited above 
articles 9, 10, 17-24). 7 

No copies were made of this full text of Bower’s work, but an 


abridgment was made in 1501/2, now NLS, Adv. MS 35.6.8 (Fordun, 
XXIV, no.5). 


11b 
Donibristle MS 


In private hands at Darnaway Castle, Moray (MS D); Fordun, xv-xvi, 
no.2; Murray, Black Book, 14-15; no full account of this manuscript 
has been published. , 

A parchment manuscript, made up generally in twelve-folio sections 
with catch-words, 436 folios, 30.5 * 21 cm., double column, uniform 
text-hand, rubricated with decorated capital letters in red and blue 
ink consistently throughout. Book I c.15 is written irregularly on an 
extra smaller piece of parchment; the number 344 was omitted in the 
foliation; and there is an additional folio unfoliated between 
fos.400v/401. The manuscript is datable 1471-2, since the name of 
Pope Sixtus IV (elected Aug. 1471) is added by the text-hand in 
different ink at the end of a list of popes on fo.427v, and the diocese of 


St Andrews is listed as such (fo.431), but then corrected in the margin 


to an archbishopric following the change authorised in August 1472. 
This manuscript was copied from MS C (e.g. Ic.17, 1.17, note d, where 


~ ascribal error in MS C is copied without correction) for Simon Finlay, a 


chaplain of the altar of St Michael in St Giles church, Edinburgh 
(fo.419v). Dr W.H.Makey has advised that this man can be traced as a 
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witness at Leith on 8 February 1462/3, and again at or near Edinburgh 
on 26 August 1491 and 13 July 1494 (Edinburgh St Giles Registrum, 110, 
159; Prot. Bk. Young, 160, no.721). In the 1480s he was active as a collec- 
tor of revenues due to the papacy (CPL, xiii,6; Cameron, Apostolic 
Camera, 335-6). The colophon in this manuscript with his name states 
also that on his death he bequeathed it to the canons of Inchcolm; from 
them it passed with the lands of that abbey into the possession of succes- 
sive earls of Moray. It is traditionally called the Donibristle Manuscript 
after the earl’s estate on the mainland of Fife opposite Inchcolm, though 
it is now usually kept at Darnaway Castle near Forres in Moray. It was 
presumably available in Edinburgh in the 1480s for at least MS B and 
later to some extent MS E to be copied from it. 

The Scotichronicon text (specifically so-called by the rubricator) 
starts at once on fo.1 and runs to fo.402v. Then come the Index, and 
on fos.419v-436v most of the additional items found at the prelims 
and end of MS C (but not the further items found in MS R). Liber 
Extravagans occurs at fos.421-6. 

The original text is a clean copy into which (as in MS R) the mar- 
ginalia of MS C have been incorporated into the body of the text 
(Plate 2 and Illustration C). But a striking feature of the volume in its 
present state is the accretion of a large number of additional passages 
selected from a variety of other sources (not least MS CA) . Some of 
these are brief, some as long as a whole page; some are written in the 
margin, some are written on separate pieces of paper which have then 
been attached by wax to related parts of the manuscript (Plate 3). 
Many of them have come to be detached over the years and are now 
loose in the wrong place. Professor R.J.Lyall has identified at least 
seven different hands at work in copying these passages. Probably 
most of them date from the later sixteenth century when the manu- 
script was ‘seen over’ by Sir William Sinclair of Roslin MLO (d. 

1582). An entry at the end (fo.436v; see Fordun, 1, xvi. n.1) explains 
how he had a miscellany of information collected from a variety of 
sources, some of which can be identified as MS B, MS R, Extracta, 


and MS CA, and some of which are now unknown. For a selection of | 


these additional passages see Chapter 8. 


1lc 
Brechin MS 


Scottish Record Office, MS GD.45/26/48 (MS B); Fordun, xvii, no.5; 
Murray, Black Book, 9-11; Hist. MSS Com., i, 119; no full description 
of this manuscript has been published). 

This is another manuscript in private ownership. It belongs to the earl 
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of Dalhousie, and is usual] 3rechi , 
; y called the Brechin MS after hj | 
Brechin ANG where it used to be kept, though it has now ss it 
on permanent loan in the Scottish Record Office in Edinburgh | 
The manuscript contains 420 folios 


The text begins right away with the Prologue There i 
Pts of up-dating to 1465 at one place (see ee Vic47. at VoL’, 
). One leaf is now missing at the start of Book XIV: it must hav 
contained some of the List of Rubrics for that Book all of c.1 aad 
part of c.2. The Index follows at fos.395v-408v: and then at fos 409 20 
come most of the additional items found towards the end of MS D 


for Paul I (757-67). Towards the 

end the | 

ee seine pie from the binding and ee oe cl 
tailed proof that this manuscript was copi 

a. pied from MS D 

1S likely to have been kept in Edinburgh at the relevant time) be = 

exemplified in Vol.8, 36, note m, ‘moleste’; Vol.8, 92, note e, ‘unan- 


MS D nonsensically placed earlier at p.8, 1.25 after ‘nominasse’; it has 


There are no certain marks of ownership. <j 
ership, since the first and | t 
leaves have been damaged; but there are two inscriptions mcHaGhine 
= aperipr aaa? of Aberdeen (end of VI c.47 in hand of James 
» and alter titles to XII); and late evidence su 
: ggests that th 
eames pe ae . en see (perhaps not initially) to Sic 
pbey, erwards to St Andrews University, before passing j 
private hands (R.J.Lyall, in Innes Review, xxviii [1977], 121 3), ee 


Ild 
Harleian MS | 


British Library, MS Harleian 712 (MS H); Fordun, xvii-xviii aoe. 


Murray, Black Book, 11-13: A Catalo | 
» B , 11-13; gue of the Harleian Manuscript 
in the British Museum, i (London, 1808), 421-2 (quite detailed aie 
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This is paper manuscript of 277 folios, 36 x 27.5 cm., double 
column. Unlike MS B the main text follows the pattern of MS C and 
runs from fo.11 to fo.267v, with some of the extra items inserted 
before and some after (fos.1-10v and 267v-276v). The Liber 
Extravagans occurs at fos.lv-5. Most of the capital letters at the 
beginnings of chapters have never been drawn in. a 

_ This copy was like MS B written at Edinburgh for William Schevez 
archbishop of St Andrews (1479-97), whose signature appears on 
fos.14, 267v and elsewhere. The scribe was again Magnus 
Makculloch, described now as the archbishop’s familiar clerk and a 
notary (his distinctive notary’s mark appears on both manuscripts), 
who states that he started Book III on 10 October 1483 (fo.40v), and 


finished the whole work a year later on 7 October 1484 (fo.276). At the © 


very end (fos.277-277v) two pages with a poem and some notes 
angie to ie manuscript dealing with the reign of James II (dl 437-60) 
were added (see Chapter 9). They are apparently written by 
Makculloch, but since there are some copying errors, they were prob- 
ably not composed by him. | 

This copy differs in some details from MS B, and clearly was not 
copied from it (e.g. in the differing extra passages at the end of Vic.47 
[Vol.3, 492]). As in the case of MS B the scribe again can sometimes 
be shown to be following MS D e.g. Vol.1, 10, in placing wrongly a 
marginal passage in MS C; Vol.1, 16, 1.37, ‘sanctus’ as in D rather 
than ‘quondam’; Vol.1, 52, 1.11, ‘iste populus’ for ‘populus iste’ in MS 
C, following a copyist’s error in margin of MS D; Vol.1, 66, 1.41, 
‘vacabant’ for ‘vocabant’ and omission of ‘nomine’ as in D. But 
Makculloch this time did not follow MS D only; he also had access to 
MS C (or a text like it now lost), and unlike his practice when copying 
MSB he preferred sometimes to follow it rather than MS Deg. Vol.8, 
36, 1.34 and note m, ‘molestie’; Vol.8, 50, 1.9, ‘invenire’; Vol.8, 54, 1.10, 
‘negocii’; Vol.8, 88, 11.62-63, ‘picturas’; Vol.8, 92, 11.34-35 and note e, 
‘unanimis’; Vol.8, 266, 1.10 and note e, ‘mense’; Vol.8, 304, 1.18, ‘regi- 
minis’. | 


Appendix 
Magnus Makculloch 


He is known for certain only as the writer of four manuscripts. First 
are some notes neatly written up from lectures on Aristotelian logic at 
Louvain University (now in Belgium) in 1477 (Edinburgh University 
Library, MS 205, especially fos.48v, 58v, 85, 120, 198v, 200; see 
Borland, Descriptive Catalogue, 291-6; this manuscript contains also 
a collection of Scots verse entered on blank leaves and fly-leaves in a 

_ different early sixteenth-century hand, which has been published in 


ey 
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Pieces from the Makculloch and the Gray MSS, ed. G.Stevenson 
[Scottish Text Society, 1918]). The writer of the bulk of the lecture 
notes at any rate was Magnus Makculloch from Ross (fo. 129), though 
a short section was apparently written by his putative close relative 
John de Tayn (i.e. Tain in Ross) alias Makculloch (fo.136v). Magnus 


_ has not been traced in the Louvain records, but John is known to have 


matriculated there on 29 August 1477 (SHR, xxv [1928], 334). 
Magnus did not at this stage style himself with any academic title. By 
1481 he had established himself as a professional copyist of manu- 
scripts, with a commission to copy into the Brechin MS the whole of 
Bower’s full chronicle. He appears to have used the Donibristle MS as 
his exemplar, when it was presumably in the possession of the 
Edinburgh chaplain for whom it had been written. By October 1483- 
October 1484 he was definitely working in Edinburgh, copying the 
Harleian MS for Archbishop Schevez of St Andrews, confirming 
(fo.129v) that he came from Ross diocese, describing himself (fo.40v) 
as a Clerk in the household (‘familiaris clericus’) of the archbishop, 
and using the style ‘Master’. Since he used a paraph beside his signa- 
ture, he was probably a qualified notary, in which case this style could 
refer to that status rather than to an academic degree. For comments 
on his work as a scribe on these two manuscripts of Bower see 
R.J.Lyall, ‘Books and book-owners in fifteenth-century Scotland’, in 
Book Production and Publishing in Britain 1375-1475, ed. J.Griffiths 
and D.Pearsall (Cambridge, 1989), 239-56, especially 245-6. It has 
been pointed out that the James Gray used by him in 1481 as the 
rubricator for the Brechin MS was also in the archbishop’s service as a 
secretary at least a few years later (ibid., 245; cf. Pieces, ut cit., pp.xvi- 

xvi). Makculloch’s fourth manuscript was a copy of Magninus, 

Regimen Sanitatis, which he finished at Leith near Edinburgh for 

John Ramsay Lord Bothwell on 12 April 1487 (Washington, U.S.A., 

National Library of Medicine, MS 512; cf. Lyall, ‘Books’, 246, and 

N.Macdougall, James III (Edinburgh, 1982], 192-4). Makculloch’s 

hand has been tentatively identified also in his native Ross in 1516-17, 

when inserting obit notices in a liturgical Calendar kept at Fearn 
Abbey near Tain (The Calendar of Fearn, ed. R.J.Adam [Scottish 
History Society, 1991], 20-21). : | 


Ile 
Edinburgh MS 


Edinburgh University Library MS 186 (MS E); Fordun, xv, no.1; 
Murray, Black Book, 13-14; Borland, Descriptive Catalogue, 272-4. | 
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This is a parchment manuscript, 346 folios, 41 x 25 cm., double 
column, copied perhaps at Edinburgh (see below) by a Robert Scot 
(unidentified), who finished his work on it on 15 May 1510 (fo.346). 
This manuscript includes nearly all the extra items found at the begin- 
ning and end of MS C, but following the order adopted for MS D 
inserts them all on fos.320v-346 after the end of the main text (which 
runs from fo.1 to fo.320v). The Liber Extravagans occurs on fos.333v- 
337v. The Index (fos.321-332) is incomplete: the substance of the 
entries has been copied, with the references for this copy entered nor- 
mally in the text-hand for entries under A-K, and entered in the text- 
hand in different ink under L-mid-M;; there are no entries from there 
to the end. 


A scarcely legible inscription (fo.346) mentions a secular canon | 


called John Valcar [Walker?] as an early owner of this book (The 
Bibliotheck, 11 [1960], 50); he is possibly identifiable with a John 
Walker, rector of Luce near Annan DMF and dean of Christianity of 
Nith in Glasgow diocese, who occurs at Dumfries on 9 Apr. 1511 
(RMS, i, no.3564); otherwise its ownership is unknown until it was 
presented to the University of Edinburgh in 1670 (Borland, ut cit., 
273-4). : . 7 | 

Since the scribe here did not copy either additional passage at the 
end of VI c.47 in MSS B and H, he may be assumed not to have fol- 
lowed either of them as his:source. In Vol.1, 220, the chapter-number 
which ought to be 23 is copied as 24 following the erroneous number- 
ing in MS C. But in Vol.8, 54, 1.10, ‘negoci’ in MS C 1S omitted as in 
MS D; at Vol.8, 88, 11.62-63 ‘picturas’ in MS C is omitted as in MS D; 
at Vol.8, 50, 1.9, ‘inveniri’ is found as in MS D; Vol.8, 304, 1.18, has 
‘regis’ asin MS D. It 1s likely that though the copyist had access to MS 
C (or a text like it now lost), this manuscript was mostly copied from 
MS D, perhaps before it was sent from Edinburgh to Inchcolm after 
the death of its first owner, Simon Finlay. 


Chapter 12 
Abbreviated texts 


12a 
Coupar Angus MS 


National Library of Scotland, Adv. MS 35.1.7 (MS CA); Fordun, 
XVill-xix, no.7; Borland’s unpublished catalogue, ii, 393-5. 

Pages 1/2 and 23/24 (start and finish of the first gathering) are 
parchment, the rest is paper; 450 numbered pages (not folios), 38.5 
x 26 cm., double column, written by more than one hand. Two 
elaborately illuminated initials, pp.1, 243. Owned at some stage by 
the Cistercian abbey at Coupar Angus PER (inscription p.1). From 
watermark evidence Professor R.J.Lyall advises that it is datable ca 
1450 X ca 1480. Richard Hay in early 18c stated (citing no evi- 
dence) that it was written 1453-4 by a canon of Inchcolm called 
Peter, and presented to Coupar abbey by William earl of Orkney 
and Caithness in 1445 (Inchcolm Chrs. , 246; cf. Coupar Angus Chrs., 
p.Ixx). Since William Sinclair became earl of Caithness in 1455 
(HBC, 504), it may well be ‘1445’ here is a slip for ‘1455’. This 
manuscript is not a working copy like MS C: but its exemplar was 
being compiled by 1444 at latest (see Chapter 15, p.212) under the 
direction of Walter Bower himself (see its Introduction, above 
Chapter 2). | 

Designed as a more compact version of the Corpus MS, it relates 
to the longer manuscript in the following way. Some chapters in MS 
C are omitted entirely; others may be severely shortened in MS CA; 
some of the material taken into MS CA is rearranged, notably the 
original Book VII is entirely distributed among earlier Books; and 
room has been found for new items. The whole is divided into forty 
Books in place of the sixteen Books of MS C; hence only a small 
number of the chapters in MS CA are exactly the same as those in 
MS C; but the following table will assist in finding parallel passages | 
in the two manuscripts. (Note that these cross-references are 
different from those given in some of the Notes for Books ITI-VI 
above, which offer guidance on the equivalent places in MS C to 
which for MS CA Bower moved passages originally drafted for 
Book VII in MS C.) 
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Corpus MS | Coupar Angus MS q Corpus MS | Coupar Angus MS" 
Icc.1, 3, 5, 6, 9-20, Icc.1-17 cc.48-55 XII cc.1-8 
22-33, 37-38 6.55 XIV c.13 
I cc.1-18 : I cc.19-38 cc.55-79 XII cc.8-34 
c¢.19-20, 24-27, I cc.1-34 IX cc.1-2 XIII co.1-2 
29-50, 54-65 7 ge 29 XII si 31 
TIT cc.1-24 ae Ei) cc.30-34 XIV cc.1-4, 3, 4-6 
cc.26-39 cc.26-36 c¢.36-50 cc.7-13, 12, 14-23 
cc.39-64 IV cc.1, 8, 12-15, 18-29, 31-32 : en . Cee 34, 35, 34 
IV cc.1-22 Vec.1-19, 22 co. 14-22 o.11-21 
cc.24-37 cc.23-28, 31-32, 28-30, 33-34 00.23-44 XVI cc.1-24, 23, 24-28, 30, 28-32 
; VI cc. 1-7, 9-16, 18-20 oe a as Aaa 
cc.38-55 eis XI cc.1-14 XVII cc. 1-22 
: : VII c.1; Vic.27; Vc. 21; VIc.27 cc. 14-25 XVII ce. 1-20 
: 18.27 cc.26-31 XIX cc. 1-11 
c.10 VI ce.12, 13, 17, 18, cc.34-35 cc.12-15 
cc.11-30 Vil cc. 1-17 c0.35-46 XX cc. 1-17 
c.31 cc.20, 24 cc.47-55 XXI cc. 1-20 
¢.34 c.18 ea CA has lacuna at cc.57-64 XXII co. 1-12 
pp.131- XII cc.1-8 XXII cc.12-25, 24, 25-26 
cc.35-40 cc.27-28, 30, 29, 30-31, 28, 31-32, cc.9-19 XXIII cc.1-9, 11, 8-15, 17-19 
30, 32-33; VIII c.1 cc.19-26 XXIV cc.1-3, 12-13, 4-11, 15, 14, 
cc.41-44 Vil c.33; Vill cc.2-4; IX c.20; 15-18, 90-22 
_-VITT ce.4-5 cc.26-37 XXV cc.1-18; XXIV c.22; XXV 
cc.48-56 VIII cc.5-7 c.19; XXIV c.22; XXV, c.19 
cc.58-59 VIII c.7 XIII cc.1-6 XXVI ce.1-6 
Vi cc.1-8 VIII cc.8-12 cc.12-16 cc.7, 10, 8-13, 12, 14-17 
cc.9-23 IX cc.1-15 : cc.17-24 XXVII ce.1-16, 15, 16-17 
cc.24-28, 31 Liber Alius (at end of MS) cc.1-8 c.25-32 XXVIII cc.1-14 
cc.34-47 cc.8-28, 30-33 a &, cc.32-47 XXIX cc. 1-26 
cc.49-51 Liber Alius continuation with new cc.48-50 XXX cc.1-7 
numbering at p.440 cc.1-4 [then XIV cc.1-6 XXX cc.8-20 
MS CA has a lacuna at pp.441-8] cc.7-17 XXX Ic.1; XXX c.20; 
cc.56-57 cc. 14-17 | XXXI cc.2-17 
VII cc. 1-6 III cc.2, 3, 6, 11, 12, 22, 23, 25 cc. 18-28 XXXII cc.1-5, 4, 5-15, 18-19 
cc.6-14 IV cc.1, 9-11, 16-18, 20, 26-28, 30 cc.34-36 cc.19-21 
cc.15-19 V cc.9, 13, 15, 16 cc.36-46 XXXII cc.1-11, 10, 11-22 
oc.22-25 cc.20-22, 25 cc.46-54 XXXII c.22; XXXIV cc.1, 3-28 
cc.25-30 Vi cc.1, 2, 7, 8, 16, 17, 28, 29 ©.55 XXXII c.16-17; XXXIV cc.1-2 
cc.31-36 Vil cc.11, 14, 19, 20, 24 XV cc.1-13 XXXV cc.1-6, 5, 7-27 
cc.41-44 cc.18,21,22 cc. 14-22 XXXVI cc.1-20, 19 
cc.48-51 cc.23, 24, 28,29 | | cc.22-30 XXXVI I ce.2, 1, 2-3; XXXVI c.21; 
cc.53-54 cc. 31, 29, 32, 31, 32, 33 XXXVII cc.4, 7, 6, 7-23 
oc 55-57 VIII cc.1-2 | oc.31-39 XXXVIII cc.4, 1-2, 5-10, 9, 10-16, 
cc.57-60 IX cc.16-20, 19 | 3-4, 17-21 
VIII cc.1-11 IX cc.20-30 XVI cc.1-2, 5-6, 8-18, XXXIX cc.1-23, 21, 23-32 [MS CA 
12-28 X cc. 1-20 20, 22-26 has a lacuna at pp.425-8] 
0029-47 XI ce.1-20 cc.30-38 XL cc.10, 12-26 
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Two items were kept for the end of this MS: (1) Liber Alius on pp.433- 
49, containing equivalent of MS C VI cc.24-57 (with lacunae), and (2) 
Liber Extravagans, on p.450 only), with a variant and abbreviated text of 
the ‘Prologus’, II.1-13, and “Poema Scotica’. Il. 1-1 08 (omitting ll. 8, 9, 97, 
and with two extra lines after 1.58); the leaves of this MS after p.450 have 
been lost; this latter item is the only one of the additional items before 
and after the main text in MS C that is now in this MS. 


12b 
Catholic MS 


National Library of Scotland, MS Acc.10301/6, Scottish Catholic 


Archives Collection, MS MM2/1 (MS FF); Fordun, XXxviii, no. 19; full 
description in N.R.Ker, Manuscripts in British Libraries, ti (Oxford, 
1977), 522-4. | . 

_ Aparchment manuscript, 1 + 210 folios, 33 X 23.cm., single column. 
Apart from flyleaves at both ends it is in two parts. Part I, fos. 1-77, con- 
tains the first five Books of Fordun’s Chronica (hence the siglum FF) 
complete; Part I, fos.77v-210, is written in at least two hands, both 
‘different from the hand of the first part, with an Explicit (fo. 199v) 
dated 1509, but no names of the scribes or owners, fos.77v-199v of this 
Part contains Books numbered 9-36 (omitting nos. 16, 20-22, 25), com- 
prising shortened selections from MS CA Books 6-40 (without the 

- Liber Alius), namely from Books 8-15, 17-19, 23-24, 27-40; there follow 
on fos.199v-202v selections from the Liber Extravagans, following the 
variant and abbreviated text of the ‘Prologus’ Il.1-13 found in MS CA, 


and following also the text of the ‘Poema Scotica’ found in that manu- 


script so far as it now goes, but continuing (as MS CA presumably once 
did) to include the os of that poem to |. 260 (except li. 115-28, 156, and 
209-44), and then ending with Il. 478-96 from the ‘Poema de conquestu 
Northmannorum Anglie’. For printed editions of the selection from 
the Liber Extravagans found in this Manuscript see Innes, Essay, 425- 
32, and Chron. Picts-Scots, 332-40. The rest of this manuscript (fos.203- 
10v) consists of lists of chapter rubrics for the material contained in 
fos.77v-199v. 


12c 
Perth MS 


National Library of Scotland, Adv.MS 35.6.7 (MS P); Fordun, x1xX-xx, 


no.8; Borland’s unpublished catalogue, ii, 398-9. . 
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The binding consists of some leaves of parchment; otherwise it is 
a paper manuscript, 272 folios, 21.5 x 15 cm., single column, proba- 


bly all written by the same hand, which latterly is hard to read. Two 


or more folios are missing between the sides now foliated 246v and 
247. The suggestion that this text must date from 1451 or before 


_ (Fordun, xx) may be correct for a lost exemplar; but as it stands this 


manuscript must date at the earliest from the reign of James III 1.e. 
1460-88 (Vol.6. 36, n.j); and Professor R.J.Lyall advises from water- 
mark evidence that at least some of the paper probably dates from ca 
1480. 

This text is described in its Prologue (Fordun, li-lii) as a short- 
ened version of the sixteen Books of Bower’s Scotichronicon, in fact 
derived and further abbreviated from the Coupar Angus MS or its 
exemplar. It was compiled by one of the monks of the 
Charterhouse at Perth for the benefit of his brother monks there 
(hence it is sometimes called the Carthusian MS). The name of this 
monk was identified as Patrick Russell in a copy of this manuscript 
made 1497 X 1515 (MS FE at fo.114). He is known to have served 


_ twice as prior of the Charterhouse, first for a few months in 1443, 


and probably again 1472-4 (Analecta Cartusiana, Vol.128 
(Salzburg, 1988], 43, n.11; Vol.100:6 [?date], 166 and 218). The text 
is divided into twelve Books, within each of which the chapters are 
numbered consecutively; but there are no running titles with the 
Book number, so that it is not immediately convenient to note the 
Book to which each chapter belongs. After the epitaph on James I 
which Bower had included at XVI c.38, this manuscript has at 
fos.270v-272 two further epitaphs on him which are found in no 
other manuscript (see Chapter 7). This manuscript does not include 
in its selection of material from MS CA the Liber Alius or the Liber 
Extravagans. 


12d 
Harleian MS 4764 


British Library, MS Harleian 4764 (MS FE); Fordun, xxviii-xxix, 
no.20; A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, iii (London, 1808), 202 (a brief entry). : 

A parchment manuscript, 188 folios, 32 X 23 cm., single column. It 


is in two parts: Part I, fos.1-113, consists of the first five Books of 


Fordun’s Chronica (hence the siglum FE) complete; Part IT, fos.114- 
88, is written in a smaller hand, covering the period 1153-1437 in 
Books 6-10, following the text of MS P with abbreviated passages 
(e.g. equivalent of VIII cc.67-69 above) and omissions (e.g. equivalent 
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of IX cc.40-41 above). The two extra epitaphs of James I found in MS 
P were not copied here. 

The second part at any rate (and apparently the first part as well, 
though the writing of the two parts is not certainly by the same hand) 
was written at Dunkeld by a notary public called Richard Striveling 
for Bishop George Brown sometime between 1497 and that bishop’s 
death in 1515 (see above Vol.5, 460, n.50). 


Chapter 13 


- Other Manuscripts with Fordun’s Chronica and 


Annalia 


It has already been noted in Chapter 12 that the Catholic MS (MS 
FF) and Harleian MS 4764 (MS FE) contain copies of Fordun’s 
Chronica Books I-V along with materials taken from Bower. In the 
following manuscript descriptions of the fuller Fordun texts, items 
called Chronica correspond with all or some of Books I-V in 
Fordun, 1-253; Book VI corresponds with Fordun, 387-401, 
Appendix IJ, ‘Capitula ad librum sextum parata’; Documents refers 
to the full texts and commentary summarised in Fordun, 402-5, 
Appendix IT, ‘Documenta quaedam’; Early Gesta corresponds with 
Fordun, 406-37, Appendix III, ‘Capitula ad “Gesta Annalia”’ prae- 
fixa’; and Later Gesta corresponds with Fordun, 254-383, ‘Gesta 
Annalia’. 


1. British Library, Additional MS 37,233 (MS FG); not mentioned in 
Fordun; but see PSAS, x (1874), 27-30, and xxxi1 (1898-9), 100-1; 4 
Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum in 
the years 1900-1905 (London, 1907), 376-8, no.37,223. 

This is a parchment manuscript of 213 folios, 26 < 19.5 cm., single 
column, written by several hands, probably in mid-1Sc, original 
owner unknown. One scribe was an A. de Haliday. Loss of some text 
between foot of fo.152v and top of fo.153 through misplacing of 
folios is followed by MS FA in middle of its fo.166v in such a way as 
demonstrates that MS FG is the earlier text. There is at least one 
other similar instance at fo.158v; cf. view of Skene in PSAS, x, cited 
above, that MS FG was copied from MS FA. | 

The contents are all attributed to Fordun: fos.1-116v contain the 
Chronica Books I-V (the last Book running to c.52); fos.117-123v 
have Book VI, fos.125-50v have Documents, with at fo.146v a puzzling 
explicit for a Book V [sic] (cf. Fordun, 405); fos.152-212 have the Early 
Gesta and Later Gesta as a continuous series of unnumbered annals 
to 1385, without any break where the Early Gesta end on fo.165v; a 
break between a Book V (again) and a Book VI is indicated on fo.168 
(after Later Gesta no.6 as printed), but the chapters that follow are 
quite different from those already included at Book VI above; another 
break is indicated on fo.189v (after Later Gesta no.69 as printed) 
between a Book VI and a Book VII. 
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2. Germany, Wolfenbiittel, Codex Helmstedt 538 (MS FA); this was the 
principal manuscript used by Skene for his edition of Fordun’s works in 
1871; Fordun, xxvi-xxvii, no.17 (facsimile of sample pages opposite p. 1); 
Otto von Heinemann, Die Handschriften der Herzoglichen Bibliothek zu 
Wolfenbiittel, i, Die Helmstedter Handschriften, I (Wolfenbuttel, 1886; 
reprinted Frankfurt am Main, 1965), 26, no.586 (a brief account); cf. 
Copiale Prioratus Sanctiandree, ed. J.H.Baxter (Oxford, 1930), xill-xxx1, 
for anaccountof howthismanuscript, which once belonged to St Andrews 
cathedral priory (fo.1),camein thelater l6ctoendupinGermany. 

This is a parchment manuscript of 219 folios, 23 x 15 cm., single 
column, written by two or more hands; most of the chapter initial 
letters and rubrics have never been inserted; when the text at fo.166v 
here is compared with the same passage in MS FG fos.152v-153, an 
error by which a jump is made from middle of no.3 (‘ad terrorem’) to 
middle of no.6 (‘Circa galeata’) in the printed edition (Fordun, 408- 
11), is seen to be derived from MS FG. There is a similar error derived 
from MS FG on fo.172. Both manuscripts have similar contents, and 
both probably date from mid-15c. . 

The contents are all attributed to Fordun: fos.1-132 contain the 
Chronica Books I-V (the last book running to c.52); fos.133v-9 have 
Book VI; fos.140-65 have Documents, with at fo.160 a puzzling explicit 
for a Book VI [sic] (cf. Fordun, 405); fos.166-219 have the Early Gesta 
and Later Gesta as a continuous series of unnumbered annals to 
1385, without any break where the Early Gesta connect with the Later 
Gesta on fo.178; this manuscript has the same breaks between a Book 
V and a Book VI, and between a Book VI and a Book VII (fos.180 
and 199) as are found in its exemplar MS FG. 


3. Ireland, Dublin, Trinity College Library, MS 498 (MS FD); Fordun, 
Xxix-xxx, no.21; Trinity College Library Dublin. Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Medieval and Renaissance Latin Manuscripts, ed. M.L.Colker 
(Aldershot, 1971), ii, 916-18, no.498 (some of this text is wrongly identi- 
fied). | | 

ae is a paper manuscript of 398 numbered pages, 27 20 cm., 
single column to p.222, then double column for the rest of the manu- 
script, datable to the second half of 15c after the composition in the 
mid-1440s of the exemplar of the Coupar Angus MS, and perhaps 
before 1465 (advice of Professor R.J.Lyall);written in more than one 
hand; early ownership is unknown; probably the inclusion here and in 
MS FB (with which it has common variant readings) of extra 
information about bishops of St Andrews (e.g. Fordun, 329-30, 348, 
353, 355, 361, 365) points to the availability to the scribes of these two 
manuscripts of a source connected with St Andrews such as the 
Scotichronicon Book VI, rather than to the individual interests of the 
unknown party for whom this manuscript was copied. 
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Uniquely pp.1-222 contain in Books I-IV the text, not of Fordun’s 
Chronica, but of the abbreviated version of the Scotichronicon which 
is found also in the Coupar Angus MS Book I to Book VI, c.17 
(equivalent of Bower above Book I to Book IV c.52, text 1.30, ‘aere’); 
then comes a deliberate new beginning (cf. Fordun, xxix, 192, n.1) 
when it switches to a different format and at pp.223-64 copies Fordun — 
Book V toc.49 only (though the list of rubrics for this chapter runs on 
to the normal c.52); then without a break comes at pp.264-355 a text 
(with omissions and additions, many the same as those in MS FB) of 
the Later Gesta down to 1363 only (though reference is made to 
events of later date e.g. p.352 there is a mention of Archibald earl of 
Douglas, which must have been written in the exemplar of this manu- 
script after he became earl in 1389); there is no mention of a division 
between a Book V and a Book VI at p.268, where this occurs in MSS 
FA, FB, FC and FG; lastly at pp.357-96 come Documents as in Fordun 
Appendix II with additions, but without any explicit for a division 
into Books such as occurs in MSS FA, FC and FG; this manuscript 
does not include Book VI or the Early Gesta. 


4. British Library, Cottonian MS Vitellius E.XI (MS FB); Fordun, 
XXVI-xXxvill, no.18; Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Cottonian 
Library deposited in the British Museum (London, 1802), 430 (brief 
statement only). | 

This is a scrappy manuscript; apart from nine parchment leaves it 1s 
made up of paper, 279 folios in all, not all of which are relevant here, 
27 X 18 cm., but with many pages partially burnt, single column, 
written by several hands. It was owned by William Schevez archbishop 
of St Andrews (fo.3v) and is therefore datable before his death in 1497; 


— but it is quite uncertain how much earlier this manuscript was copied 


in sections and put together; cf. above under MS FD, with which this 
manuscript shares common variant readings, which include additions 
about the bishops of St Andrews which may point to the use of the 
Scotichronicon Book V1 as a source i.e. after mid-1440s. 

The contents of fos.3-166v at any rate are attributable to Fordun: 
fos.3-114 contain the Chronica Books I-V (the last Book to c.52) in a 
version related to MS FE; there follow after some blank leaves in 
fos.116-166v with a change of hand the Later Gesta with omissions 
and additions, many the same as in MS FD, down to 1363 only, 
though there was mention in Book V c.50 (Fordun, 251) of Cardinal 
Wardlaw, which implies a date of 1384 or later for the exemplar of at 
least that part of the manuscript; at fo.118v there 1s a break (as in MSS 
FA, FC and FD) after no.6 as printed to mark the end of a Book V 


and the start of a Book VI; but there is no sign in this manuscript of an 


end to this Book VI on fo.143 after no.69 as printed; fos.169-279 
provide a much more wide-ranging selection of Documents than is 
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found in the other Fordun manuscripts; some of the texts in Appendix 
II are included here, but none of the material connected with Baldred 
_ Bisset; there are besides many texts related to the Great Cause of 1291- 
2, together with 14c items on Anglo-Scottish relations running onto as 
late as a text from 1401 (published in Stones, Documents, 173-82); this 
manuscript does not include Book VI or the Early Gesta. 


5. Cambridge, Trinity College, MS 1421 (old 0.9.9), the Gale MS 
(MS FC); Fordun, xxiv-xxvi, no.16; this was the principal manuscript 
used by Thomas Gale for his edition of 1691, and by Thomas Hearne 
for his edition of 1722 (see Chapter 16); The Western Manuscripts in 
the Library of Trinity College Cambridge. A Descriptive Catalogue, by 
M.R.James, i1i (Cambridge, 1902), 447-8. no.1421 (a brief account). 
A facsimile of fo.1 is in Facsimiles of the National Manuscripts of 
Scotland (London, 1867-71), 11, plate 81. | 

This is a paper manuscript of 227 folios, with a second foliation 
starting after fo.168v, 27.5 < 19.5 cm., single column, apparently 
written by one hand, datable late 15c, probably 1480 < 1496 (sugges- 
tion of Professor R.J.Lyall). It was given to the new University of 
Aberdeen by Hector Boece its first Principal, 1505 [?] — 1536 (fo.1). 

The contents include all the items found in the other manuscripts 
attributed to Fordun together with items derived from an early 
Scotichronicon manuscript (now represented by MSS C, R and D); 
fos.1-121 contain Fordun’s Chronica Books I-V (the last Book to 
c.52); fos.122v-123v have a List of Rubrics for a Book VI, which is 
taken from a Scotichronicon manuscript, and is followed as in MSS C, 
R and D by the two misplaced chapters which follow this List of 
Rubrics there (see above V cc.36a and 39a); then at fos.123v-27 come 
_ the first eight chapters of Bower’s Book VI, and at fos.128-134v as 
cc.9-23 comes Book VI as in Skene’s Appendix I, not the revised 
version produced by Bower for his cc.9-23; though the rubrics for 
Bower’s VI cc.24-57 are all included above in the List of Rubrics, 
these chapters themselves are not included in this text; fos.135-168v 
return to Fordun’s Early Gesta and Later Gesta in a continuous series 
with no break where the Early Gesta end on fo.147v, but with the same 
break as is indicated in MSS FA, FB and FG between a Book V and a 
Book VI (after Later Gesta at no.6 as printed); there is a break in the 
Later Gesta after no.66 as printed, where the scribe had on fo.168v 


reached the end of a quire of the manuscript; with a new quire and | 


new foliation fos.1-34v contain the Documents, with at fo.25v a puz- 
zling explicit for a Book VII [sic] (cf. Fordun, 405); the rest of the Later 
Gesta are then completed to 1385 on fos.35-59v. Though this manu- 
script is similar to MSS FG and FA in having Later Gesta to 1385, it 
does not have the error which has been noted as common to them, 
and so it was probably not derived from them. 


oy 
if 


~ Walter Bower 


Chapter 14 
Biography of Bower 


Walter Bower! himself tells us that he was born at Haddington in 
East Lothian in 1385.2 Nothing is known of his parentage, though he 
may have been related to a John Bowmaker who served as bailie and 
deputy-custumar at Haddington in the late 1390s.7 More probably he 
was related to the John Bowmaker who was rector of Monyabroch 
(now Kilsyth STL) when acting as Walter’s proctor at the Roman 
court in 1436,4 and to the Alexander Bowmaker, an Augustinian 
canon of St Andrews and teacher of law in the university there, for 
whose papal grant of an expectative benefice in 1437 Walter was 
appointed one of the mandatories.° 

Since his chronicle contains many references to events over the 
years in and around Haddington, it may be assumed that he grew up 
there and afterwards kept in touch. It would be about 1400 that he 
joined the community of Augustinian canons who served St Andrews 
cathedral (to which the church at Haddington was appropriated), for 
he appears to write of Bishop Walter Tray] (died 1401) from personal 
knowledge,’ and he certainly trained as a novice canon under Prior 
James Biset (who held office 1394-141 6).8 There is no evidence that he 
went abroad to study in Paris as has sometimes been suggested,” Or, 
indeed, that he ever left the country for any reason. But by the time 
that the new university got going at St Andrews in the years after 
1410, he had been sufficiently prepared by his studies in the 
monastery to become a student of canon law, and must surely have 
taken part in the celebrations associated with the arrival in February 


1! See biographical notes collected in DNB, vi, 52-53 and Inchcolm Chrs., 236-9; Dr 
Marjorie Drexler has kindly provided us with additional references to Bower's career 
which she had assembled. 

2 See XIV c.47, ll. 13-15 and note. | 

3 ER, iti, 364, 433; the name “Bower’ was a shortened form of ‘Bowmaker’ (Black, 
Surnames, 92-93). — 7 

4 Cameron, Apostolic Camera, 21; cf. CPL, viii, ad indicem. 

> [bid., 670. 

6 Cowan, Parishes, 79. 

7 See VIc.45. | 

8 See VI c.56, Il. 23-28. - os 

9 eg. Inchcolm Chrs., 237. His name does not appear 1n the records of Paris university 
down to 1414, after which date Scottish students ceased to attend that university for 
more than twenty years for reasons of both secular and ecclesiastical politics. 
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1414 of the various bulls of privileges from the pope. His vivid 
description is that of an eye-witness.!° He had qualified as a Bachelor 
of Canon Law (or Decrees) before obtaining provision on 29 
November 1417 from the Avignonese pope Benedict XIII (who was 
still recognized in Scotland at that date, though most of the Western 
Church had earlier in the same month accepted Martin V) as abbot of 
the Augustinian monastery on the island of Inchcolm in the Firth of 
Forth opposite Aberdour in Fife (see Frontispiece and Plate 1);!! he 
was blessed as abbot by Robert de Cardeny bishop of Dunkeld, to 
whose mostly quite distant diocese Inchcolm was attached, on 17 
April 1418.!2 By 22 November 1420 he was claiming to hold the 
further university degree of Bachelor of Theology.!? Presumably both 
of his degrees were obtained at St Andrews, though since it happens 
that no records survive from the new university’s Faculties of Canon 
Law and Theology in the way that they do for its Faculty of Arts Gn 
which his name does not appear), 1t cannot be proved that this was the 
case. At any rate these degrees are a guide to the kind of intellectual 
training according to scholastic method that is reflected in his writing. 
Some evidence survives regarding the measures which he took as 
abbot to secure his abbey’s property. As early as 7 January 1419, 
before Scotland had officially switched obedience from Benedict XIII 
to Martin V, he obtained a papal mandate from the latter for local 
proceedings to recover lost lands and rents which had been alienated, 
and this was processed in Scotland on 18 December 1419.'4 With 
further papal backing he met a challenge by the bishop of Dunkeld 
over the abbey’s rights to the appropriated vicarage of Dalgety 
nearby in Fife in May-June 1420, and kept up the pressure until a 
compromise was reached that was given papal confirmation on 1 May 
1427.!° He had fresh copies made of many of the abbey’s muniments 
on 5 September 1420 and 12 May 1423;'° and other disputes over 
property were pursued over the years.'’ He took the trouble to obtain 
a papal protection for the abbey’s property on 27 February 1430.!8 As 
a monastic superior qualified in law he knew what had to be done to 


_ guard the abbey’s property. 


As it turned out he was to remain abbot of the modestly endowed 
abbey on Inchcolm until his death in 1449. But he did twice make an 


10 See XV c.22; cf. XII, c.34, ll. 46-54. 

11 Inchcolm Chrs., 40-41, no.41. 

12 See XV c.30, 11 93-96. 

13, CSSR, i, 232. 

14 Inchcolm Chrs., 41-46, no.42. 

15 CSSR, i, 95, 212-13; ii, 155-6; CPL, vii, 144; Inchcolm Chrs., 51-52, no.46. 

16 Inchcolm Chrs., 46-50. nos. 43, 45. 

17 eg. in 1427, 1428, 1429, 1430 and 1435 (ibid., 52-57, nos. 47-48, 50; CSSR, iii, 68, 
148). 

18 Inchcolm Chrs., 55-56, no. 49. 
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attempt to rule the much wealthier Augustinian abbey of Holyrood 


near Edinburgh.!? The first time was as early as August/November _ 


1420;2° but there is contradictory evidence regarding whether or not 
the office of abbot at Holyrood was then vacant, and Bower seems to 
have allowed his claim to it lapse. His hopes were dashed by the pope 
on 2 March 1423, when Patrick Wotherspoon was being supported 
for this appointment by Murdach duke of Albany who was then the 
governor of Scotland. It was the same Abbot Patrick who was on 6 
March 1436 suspended from office when challenged by one of his 
canons for delapidating the monastery’s goods, and it was Bower who 
was appointed administrator of Holyrood Abbey until such time as 
this suit was resolved.2! The community at Holyrood stood by their 
abbot, however, refusing to admit Bower as administrator; and by 12 
November 1437 they were securing papal support for overturning his 
procedural sentence of excommunication against them.” His inter- 
ests remained centred on his own small community on Inchcolm. 
Even just as abbot of Inchcolm, however, he ranked as one of the 
ecclesiastical magnates of Scotland; and after the return of King 
James I from captivity in England in April 1424, he was presumably a 
regular attender at the king’s councils and parliaments, and was cer- 
tainly engaged on duties within the royal administration from time to 
time. He served several times in the collection of taxes — first for two 
years from May 1424 to raise funds to pay the king’s ransom, and 
then again for various purposes at least in 1431 and 1433. He tells 
himself of how unpopular these unfamiliar levies were among all sec- 
tions of the community.2? In late 1431 he was landed with having to 
provide custody on Inchcolm for over a year for the countess of Ross, 
the mother of Alexander lord of the Isles, whose powers the king was 
intent on curbing.”4 In at least the parliament that met on 10 January 
1435 he was appointed to serve on a committee to hear ‘causes and 
complaints’,?> and in the absence of similar records for other parlia- 
ments we may assume that with his legal training he regularly served 
in this way.2° But only once do we have information (provided by 
Bower himself’) about his political views and influence. This is found 
in his report of a debate at a council general called at Perth in October 
1433 to discuss a response to a peace embassy from England. Bower 


19 Cf MRHS, 88. 

20 CSSR, i, 232-3;i1,4-5. 

21 Cameron, Apostolic Camera, 20-21; CSSR, iv, no.1301. 

22 CSSR, iv, no. 425; cf. CPL, viii, 671-2. 

23 SeeXVIc.9. 

24 See XVIc. 16, 11.36-39 and note. 

25 APS, ii, 22-23. - 

26 Cf. A.A.M.Duncan, James I 1424-1437 (Glasgow, 1976), 22. 
27 See XVI c.23. | ‘ 
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was involved in collecting and summing up the views of the majority 
‘in favour of rejecting the English advances because of Scotland’s 
prior commitment to France, and tells with some satisfaction that the 
abbot of Melrose, who had spoken in favour of peace with England, 
was soon afterwards forced to recant his views when challenged by 
the inquisitor of heretical deviation.** Bower was apparently on the 
side of an authoritarian alliance of church and state, a viewpoint 
which he was to justify in some of his reflective passages of political 
thought when he came to compose his great work.?? we 

If this is a true picture of his regard for the way in which King 
James ran the kingdom, we can understand why he went to such’ 
lengths to lament his murder in 1437.39 Not much is known about his — 
activities immediately after the king’s death apart from his continuing 
battle with the canons of Holyrood. But by the early 1440s at any rate 
he can be seen to be involved in the affairs of the minority government 
of the young James II. He attended a general council at Edinburgh on 
3 April 1441,! witnessed a crown charter at Stirling on 19 August 
1441,°2 attended a general council at Stirling on 8 February 1442,3 
and served again as an auditor of ‘causes and complaints’ in the 
parliament of 2 July 1445.*4 He was rewarded in turn by the govern- 
ment on 8 June 1441 with a crown charter erecting the lands of 
Inchcolm Abbey into a barony, to help the community to recover 
from damage done by pirates.*> 

It was in the 1440s, while he was still engaged in such public duties 
as well as heading his monastic community, and while he was being 
expected to act on a flow of papal mandates on various topics,~*° that 
he must have undertaken his first known literary task, the compila- 
tion on Inchcolm of the Scotichronicon. There is no hint, however, in 
the fair copy which his scribe wrote out and later amended about 
where the material additional to what was in manuscripts of the 
Fordun corpus was found; and Inchcolm itself is unlikely to have had 
an extensive library. It is indeed apparent that Bower had access to 
manuscript books and archives kept at the Benedictine abbey at 
Dunfermline nearby,*’ and (though there is no proof) it must be likely 
that he made visits back to his old religious community and university 
at St Andrews to consult sources kept in the libraries there. His main 


28 See XVI c.24, I1.11-23. 
29 See below Chapter 22. 
30 See above XVI cc. 27-38. 


3! APS, ii, 57. 


32, RMS, ii, no.791. 

33 APS, ii, 58. 

4 ibid., ii, 60. 

35 Inchcolm Chrs., 57-59, no.51; cf. above XV c.38, II.5-9. 
36 CPL, vii-x ad indices. 7 
See Vol.3, pp.xvii-xviii; cf. XI c.22, introductory note. 
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work was composed remarkably quickly. We know that he was at 
work on Book I by 7 November 1441 at latest and had reached Book 
XVI by 1444-5,38 and that he kept making additions and corrections 
at least until October 1447*? and presumably until his death. By 1444 
he had started work on the shorter version represented now by MS 
CA,” so that for the remainder of his life the two works were being 
handled together. After a period of failing health,*! Bower’s death 
came on 24 December 1449.” 


38 See Vol.1, 25; vol.8, xv. 

39 See XVI c.26, 11.56-60. 

See XI c.14, 1.37 note. 

See XIV c.47, 1.18 note. 

42 MSC, fo.370v; James, Catalogue, 394. See Chapter 4, p.45. 
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Scotichronicon 


Chapter 15 


Composition of the Chronicle 


Bower is explicit in his Prologue that his initial aim was to transcribe a 
copy of Fordun’s Chronicle in five books and to continue it (in fact for 
a total of eleven more Books), making use of what are now called 
Fordun’s Annals. Presumably he began at the beginning, and by 7 
November 1441 (he tells us [Vol.1, 25]) he was working on Book I, 
Chapter 8. This whole chapter was an addition composed by Bower 
for insertion into Fordun’s text — indeed, since throughout his first five 
Books he took pains to identify for his readers by marginal notes 
what came from Fordun’s pen and what from his, we know that this 
was already his sixth addition to the text of the work. At this early 


- stage the manuscript copy of his work which Bower intended for the 


library at his own abbey on Inchcolm (see Chapter 1, 11.63-64) and 
which is now in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (MS C) has the 
appearance of a fair copy, with his additions smoothly incorporated 
in the text. This manuscript is the work of a single scribe, who was 
presumably a member of the monastic community on Inchcolm, and 
perhaps the same as Bower’s unnamed particular associate in the 
compilation of the Scotichronicon who was responsible for the Index 
included in MS C (see Chapter 4, p.35), which was certainly written 
by the same man who had written the rest of that manuscript. By the 
time Book V at any rate was being written, however, the editors have 
noticed that corrections to the text of this manuscript are beginning 
to appear that are more authorial than scribal. There are not many of 
them; but when they are noted along with variations in the wording of 
- the chapter titles as between the lists at the start of each Book (not 
reproduced in this edition) and the actual titles at the start of each 
Chapter, and when spaces are noted which appear to be intended for 
additional text (e.g. Vol.6, 94; Vol.8, 238), then MS C takes on more 
the appearance of a working copy rather than a fair copy. It is this 
characteristic which engages the interest of the scholar who wants to 
study how this book was put together, and separates MS C from all 
the later manuscripts (however neatly written) that were derived from 
it. | | 

Progress was remarkably fast, especially when the much greater 
labour of composition from Book VI onwards is taken into account. 
The latter. part of that Book ends with the death of a prior of St 
Andrews on 18 July 1443 without noting that his successor was 
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appointed in the following September (Vol.3, xiv). But in fact this 
section of the work had probably been composed considerably earlier, 
for the mention of the prior’s death was added in different ink in a 
space at the end of a chapter. It seems clear, indeed, that the section 
containing Book XI was being written after June 1442 (Vol.6, 227), 
but not long after, for by 1443 and 1444-5 Book XVI was being com- 
posed (Vol.8, xv). The main text in MS C was probably completed by > 
this later date, though there was still room at a few places for the odd 
sentence to be inserted in a space, as on fo.339v, where the death of a 
pope in 1447 was entered at the end of a chapter. a 
This was not the only kind of addition to MS C that was possible, 
for by October 1447 a dated addition written in the text-hand 
appears in the margin of the manuscript (Vol.8, 298). This is excep- 
tional only because the item is dated; for as far back as Book I, 
Chapter 4 onwards we find the “fair copy’ basic appearance of MS C 
blemished by the insertion of marginal additions, some brief, some 
long and complicated stretching from one margin to another or even 
further. These additions are sometimes editorial improvements such 
as cross-references, dates, or identifications of persons in the text; but 
most often they are new items of information which Bower had pre- 
sumably found after his main text had been written (e.g. Vol.4, xiv- 
xv). And the extreme is reached when whole documents are copied 
into spare pages at some distance from their chronological place (e.g. 
Vol.8, xiv). Nearly all these marginal additions are written in the text- 
hand, though presumably Bower himself was responsible for their 
selection as long as he could make such decisions before he died in 
1449. It remains possible that his scribe kept adding items after then 


(e.g. the first rubric at Vol.3, 343 [and note] was apparently added by 


the text-hand after MS R had been copied); but the process was cer- 
tainly complete by 1455 at latest, this being the latest possible date of 
the Royal manuscript (MS R), in which, as in all the subsequent 
manuscripts of the full text, all these marginal additions in MS C 
were incorporated in the main text. The separation of these marginal 
items in MS C from the earlier main text is the most significant 
feature of that manuscript for scholars when it is compared with all 
the later ones, since it helps them to recognize how Bower added 
material from different sources at different times to the basic text 
which was being copied from Fordun. We see Bower at work here, all 
the more when he wrongly juxtaposes items which have no connec- 
tion. The picture is increasingly clear after Book VI, when the 
material derived from Fordun occupies a less and less proportion of 
the whole, and Bower feels free to abandon his ‘Author’ and ‘Writer’ 
marginal guide-posts and he sees himself as serving in both capac- 
ities (Vol. 3, 343). 

Study of these marginal additions can be taken further when the 
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character of the Coupar Angus MS (MS CA) is appreciated. Though 
itself a copy made sometime after Bower’s death, perhaps even as late 
as 1480, it follows a lost exemplar written under Bower’s own direc- 
tion (see Chapter 2, 11.56-67). It was meant to be asummary of what is 
called the ‘Great Scotichronicon’, though there are some extra pas- 
sages with new material as well as some abbreviated or omitted ones. 
In practice Bower took the opportunity to refine many minor points 
of style as passages from his longer work were copied for what was 
intended to be a shorter one. He also amended his argument from 
time to time, and added further information even beyond what was 
being copied into the margins of MS C — even if we cannot be sure 
that all this new information was collected by Bower himself, since the 
only surviving text may date from some decades after his death. The 
years during which the lost exemplar was being written can, however, 
be partly discovered. They appear to overlap the probable initial fin- 
ishing dates of the main text of the larger work, for the equivalent of 
Book XI here was being written in 1444 (Vol.6, 38, note 1), and that of 
Book XVI in October 1447 (Vol.8, 364 at 1.43). 

With two major exceptions MS CA was constructed along the 
same lines as MS C, though divided into forty rather than sixteen 
Books. The exceptions were the latter part of Book VI (from the 
equivalent of Chapter 24 onwards) and all of Book VII, both of 
which were eccentric from the main design of the Scotichronicon. The 


biographies of the bishops and priors of St Andrews in Book VI were | 


moved to the end of MS CA (after Book 40) and referred to there as 
‘Liber Alius’ or alternatively ‘primus liber extravagans’ (Vol.3, xv). 
And Book VII, which Bower himself in MS C calls a ‘liber extrava- 
gancium’ because it exceptionally deals with historical events outside 
Scotland (Vol.4, 3, 174) was broken up for MS CA, with the various 
sections inserted chronologically in the earlier and later Books (Vol.4, 
xv). These changes mark a development in Bower’s planning from the 
way he handled these two Books while compiling MS C stage by stage 
to his more convenient and meaningful planning of the exemplar of 
MS CA. 

It is instructive also to examine how far the additional material put 
into the margins of MS C was (with or without amendment) incorpo- 
rated in the main text of MS CA. No more than with MS C itself can 
we be sure that all these transfers were made during Bower’s lifetime; 
but a least a general overview of the more substantial additions to MS 
C which are listed in the editorial introductions to Volumes 1-8 above 
to find out how many of them had been added to MS C early enough 
to be considered for incorporation in the exemplar of MS CA shows 
that a high proportion of these marginal additions must have been in 
place before the writing of that exemplar had reached the equivalent 
of Book XVI in 1447: | 
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Book No of substantial No of these — No of these 

in MSC marginal additions | incorporated _——snot taken 
listed above in MS CA into MSCA 

I 6 ] - 

II 15 7 8 

Ill 18 9 9 

IV | 8 : 4 4 

V 18 11 7 

VI 12 9 3 

VII 23 10 13 

IX 16 8 8 

»4 10 4 6 

XI 9 8 l 

XII 16 11 5 

XII .« “Mie 9 3 

XIV | 14 . | 9 5 

XV | 14 10 4 

XVI 8 7 I 


Note: Book VII of MS C must have been composed before the exemplar of 
MS CA had reached the equivalent of Book III here. 


The five surviving later copies of the full Scotichronicon are all derived 
immediately or ultimately from MS C, and all incorporate within a 
neatly written text the items added in the margins of that manuscript. 
MS R was certainly copied from MS C, e.g. Book XIII, Chapter 6, 
I].29-32, where the scribe of MS R wrongly jumped from one phrase 
‘posuimus meliores’ to another, i.e. two complete lines in MS C; but 
with its many individual readings and some extra ancillary items, it 
was not followed by any of the other full copies. MS D was also 
copied directly from MS C, e.g. it starts the introduction to the Liber 
Extravagans (see Chapter 6) with ‘sequentis’ as the third word as in 
MSS C and R (where it is correct), though this is an error, since for 
MS D the item had been moved to follow rather than precede the 
main text. It is curious that though MSS B and H were declaredly 
copied by the same scribe in 1481 and 1483-4 respectively, the hand- 
writing of the two manuscripts is not entirely similar. Perhaps this 
means that they were produced by employees in Magnus 
Makculloch’s workshop rather than both by himself. In the general 
layout of the items before and after the main text, MS B follows MS D 
(including the ‘sequentis’ error), while MS H follows MS C. Both 
include an additional item at the end of Book VI Chapter 47 (Vol.3, 
492) covering the foundation of St Salvator’s College at St Andrews 
and the burial of Bishop Kennedy there in 1465, but in different 
words. And MS H alone has additional items for the main chronicle 
covering the reign of King James II to 1460 (see Chapter 9). MS E, 
copied in 1510, does not include these extra items in MSS B and H. In 
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some ways it is derived directly from MS C, for it retains the errone- 
ous numbering from Book II Chapter 23 onwards as Chapter 24 etc. 
But it also shows awareness of MS D - with the same ‘sequentis’ error, 
and ending its list of popes with the same Sixtus IV (who had had four 
successors since 1484); and it is only in MSS D and E that the verses in 
memory of King Robert Bruce occur after the final colophon follow- 
ing the Index (see Chapter 4, p.37). 


Chapter 16 


Earlier editions 


The first part of the Fordun-Bower corpus of manuscripts to be printed 
was published in Oxford in 1691 by Thomas Gale (1635/6-1702), a pro- 
lific scholar of classical and medieval texts who was then the high 
master of St Paul’s School in London.! He included in his Historiae 
Britannicae, Saxonicae, Anglo-Danicae Scriptores XV, pp.562-699, a 
text of Fordun’s Chronicle from Book I to Book V Chapter 11 inclusive. 
This was based on a manuscript then in his possession, which his son 
Roger was later to bequeath to Trinity College, Cambridge (MS FC). 
There is no obvious reason why Gale stopped abruptly where he did, for 
he included less than half of his manuscript (102 folios out of 227). MS 


‘FC bears no title in its text-hand. Gale chooses to call it Johannis Fordun 


Scoti Chronicon sive Scotorum Historia, using the latter alternative as 
his running title. He explains in his preface that he has learned from 
Camden? that Fordun came from the place of that name in the Mearns, 
and that his book was called ‘Scoti-Chronicon’ — an assertion that is not 
supported by any of the surviving Fordun manuscripts, but which was 
to be confusingly repeated by subsequent editors.* Only the manuscripts 
of Bower’s extended work in fact now bear this name.* Though Gale’s 
manuscript was not written until 1480 x 1496, and in later sections 
copies some details from the earlier Bower MSS,” in these early books 
the text (so far as it goes) is that known since Skene’s edition of 1871 
simply as Fordun’s Chronica Gentis Scotorum, translated as Chronicle of 
the Scottish Nation. | 


The same MS (FC) was one of the bases of the five-volume edition 


_ published at Oxford in 1722 by Thomas Hearne (1678-1735). Despite 


being (probably unfairly) banned from using the Bodleian Library 
from 1716 onwards, this Oxford scholar published by subscription a 
wide range of chronicles mainly relating to England, hoping to be 
remembered as one ‘who studied and preserved antiquities’ rather 
than as an historian.° He was loaned the manuscript which Thomas 


1 DNB, xx, 378-80. 

2 William Camden, Britannia (London, 1607), 712. 

> Cf. Skene, xxxi-xxxii. | 

4 e.g. MSC prelims fo.1v, end of Book XVI (fo.353v), and colophon fo.364. 
> See Chapter 13, no.5. 

6 DNB, xxv, 335-8. 
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Gale had used by Thomas’s son, the antiquary Roger Gale (1672- 
1744),’ and set out to publish it in full, believing mistakenly that this 
was Fordun’s autograph manuscript.’ He was more positive than his 
predecessors in giving his edition the title Johannis de Fordun 
Scotichronicon genuinum, but added the subtitle una cum eiusdem 
Supplemento ac Continuatione. The name of Walter Bower does not 
appear, but this subtitle demonstrates how Hearne was intending to 
publish more than was to be found in just one of the Fordun MSS, 
albeit he regarded it as Fordun’s ‘genuine progeny’.” | 

The only other manuscript of Fordun’s work known to Hearne 
was British Library Cotton MS Vitellius E.XI (MS FB); but since his 
friends had told him that it was imperfect, he does not cite readings 
from it.!° Otherwise he had distant knowledge of four of the manu- 
scripts of the Bower corpus. Friends had told him about the 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS 171 (MS C) and sent him a. 
copy of the Prologue.'! He corresponded with Thomas Ruddiman, 
the keeper of the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, and was supplied 
by him with a collation of Gale’s printed edition with the Edinburgh 
University MS 186 (MS E).!? He had very considerable knowledge of 
the manuscript then in the Royal Library at Westminster and now 
British Library MS Royal 13 E.X (MS R), for his friend Roger Gale 
sent him extensive transcripts from it, some of which he printed at 


length in his edition, especially in the sections denoted as the | 


‘Supplement’ and the ‘Continuation’.'? Lastly he was loaned for the 
purpose of his edition the manuscript then in the earl of Oxford’s 
library, now BL MS Harleian 712 (MS H), and this is the text which 
he most frequently cites for variant readings or small additions com- 
pared with the Gale MS.'* Though Hearne knew of all these manu- 
scripts of a much longer work which incorporated to varying degrees 
the work by Fordun which he claimed to be editing, he did not 
recognize that it was only the longer work that was called the 
Scotichronicon in these manuscripts. He kept Fordun’s work central to 
his plan, describing Bower’s work as that of an ‘interpolator’,!> and 
planning to include material by him only so far as it threw light on the 


7 DNB, xx, 375. 

9 ‘foetum genuinum’ (Hearne, i, xxiii). 

10 Hearne, i, ccxi-xii; iv, 1062. | 

1! Hearne, i, Ixxiv; v, 1382n. a 

12 D.Duncan, Thomas Ruddiman (Edinburgh/London, 1965), 35; cf. Hearne, v, 1378n. 
Duncan notes also that Ruddiman told Hearne at the same time about one of the 
Fordun MSS (MS FG), then in private hands, but now in the British Library as 
Add.MS 37,223; cf. PSAS, x (1874), 28. 

13, See below pp.217, 219; cf. Hearne, i, xxvii-xxviii 

14 Hearne, i, xxi; cf. ccxxxiv for the sigla used in his textual notes. 

15 Hearne, i, xxii. 
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history of Scotland and England.!° The result is a curious amalgam 
that is certainly not a fair guide to either author. | 

For the section of MS FC that Gale had published, Hearne offers a 
careful collation with that edition, together with selected readings 
from such of the text as was included in MS H to improve the text still 
further. This practice was extended to the end of Book V. Hearne 
must have himself read, and decided to ignore, in MS H not only 
additional sentences and paragraphs clearly identified as the work of 
Bower rather than Fordun, but also whole additional chapters — two 
in Book I, two in Book II, eleven in Book III, eight in Book IV, and 
ten in Book V. No guide is offered to these omissions. 

For his Book VI Hearne brings various items together. First he 
takes from MS FC (including an error over the numbering of c.44) the 
full list of chapter titles for this book as developed by Bower, plus the 
texts of two miscellaneous items.!7 This material is in MS FC uniquely 
among the surviving Fordun manuscripts, having been copied directly 
or indirectly 1480 < 1496 from a Bower manuscript. Of the twenty- 
three chapters that follow, cc.1-8 have also been copied from a Bower 
manuscript, whilst cc.9-23 (whose contents do not exactly follow the 
descriptions in the list of chapter titles) are the work of Fordun,!8 
Hearne continues to provide variants for all of cc.1-23, having no 
knowledge of other Fordun manuscripts such as is now available to 
help him to distinguish between the work of Bower and Fordun. Then 
he found that the chapters numbered 24-58 in the list of chapter titles 
for Book VI had no corresponding text in MS FC. This he may well 
have regarded as a lacuna in that manuscript, which he certainly 
decided to fill (pp.550-637) with a full text of these chapters on the 
bishops and priors of St Andrews taken from MS R of Bower, with 
variants from MS H. This is what he called a ‘Supplement’.!? 

. After Book VI Hearne follows MS FC in including a long series of 
items in Fordun’s Annals, which runs on as one series of unnumbered 
chapters covering the centuries from ca 900 to 1281.2 He shows 
awareness of the fact that some of this information duplicates 
material already included in Fordun’s Chronicle! Down to p.692 
there are no indications of variants in MS H, for Bower had taken 
little or nothing from this part of Fordun’s Annals directly into his 
work; but thereafter such variants are frequent, and some longer pas- 
Sages are introduced from MS R as well,?2 until at p.723 (dealing with 


16 Hearne, i, xxviii-ix; cf. Ixviii. ” 

17 See V cc.36a and 39a. 

'8 i.e. Skene, Appendix I. 

19 Hearne, i, xxvii; cf. above VI c.48, 1.10n. 7 
20 Hearne, iii, 638-786; cf. above Vol.3, pp.xvi-xvii. 
2l ¢.9. pp.653, 660-1, 665. 

*2 e.g. pp.699, n.1; 716, n.5; 717, n.1. 
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the late twelfth century) Hearne notes that the Bower texts in MSS R 
and H are too different from the Fordun material that he is editing for 
collation to be made, and thereafter only occasional variants are 
given. There is an interesting exception at pp.773-4, n.5, where 
Hearne includes from MS H a lengthy passage about Robin Hood 
and Little John.2? At p.702 he copies from MS FC an explicit for a 
Book V and an incipit for a Book VI. This does not fit with the previ- 
ous division of the Chronicle into six Books, and suggests that an 
earlier version of the Annals had at least four Books and perhaps also 
part of a fifth of its own, but that these were lost, or deliberately 
dropped because of duplication with the Chronicle, before or when 
MSS EG, FA and FC (which are similar at this point) were copied.”4 
At p.786 this Book VI is brought to an end with a note to the effect 
that the Annals will be continued after a gap of two manuscript sec- 
tions (‘post duos quaternos’), in fact after thirty folios of MS FC on 
p.949. | 

Hearne follows MS FC in introducing here (pp.787-948) a section 
containing a number of complete documents and part of the 
Lamentation of Ailred of Rievaulx. There are parallels here with 
MSS FG, FA and FD which include similar but not identical 
material, though none of them interrupt the flow of the Annals in the 
awkward way adopted in MS FC and copied by Hearne. It may well 
be that these documentary collections were added to the Fordun 
corpus of manuscripts only after his death, for Fordun never refers to 
them directly in either his Annals or his Chronicle.” In MS FC a new 
foliation begins with the start of the section with documents, which 
seems to have been regarded in some way as a Book VII, which the 
scribe brings to an end”é while still copying further texts. Presumably 
this new start represents a different scribal exercise, which again con- 
tains traces of an earlier lost manuscript. Hearne prints these docu- 
ments at length (including a draft text of the ‘Declaration of 
Arbroath’ of 1320) in the order, and with the items of commentary, 
indicated by Skene.2’ He notes many variants from MS H, some of 
them quite extensive. He copies too (pp.931-49) the passages from 
Ailred which were included in MS FC, before breaking off as the 
scribe of this part of that manuscript does with the realisation that 
this material had already been copied before as part of Book V cc.36- 


43. The fact that Ailred’s work is divided into chapters differently in _ 


these two places where it was copied confirms that the two sections of 


23 Cf. above X c.20, text 11.25-50. 

24 ie, the chapters separated by Skene into his Appendix II] linked (as here) to those he 
called Gesta Annalia; cf. Vol.3, pp.xvi-xvil. 

25 See Vol.6, pp.xviii-xix; cf. 262-3. 

26 Hearne, iii, 905. 

27 Fordun, 402-5. 
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MS FC with different foliations had been written as two different 
exercises. Hearne stuck over-closely to his main source in MS FC in | 
reproducing this duplication. . 

. After the documents Hearne follows MS FC in returning to con- — 
tinue Fordun’s Annals from where he had left off in the 1280s, and 
continues to the end in the 1380s (p.1062), with some quite extensive 
additions taken from MS H.*8 Then, with the text of Fordun coming 
to an end, he adds as the ‘Continuation’ of his title a long section 
(pp.1063-1349) from Bower’s Scotichronicon covering Book XIV 
from c.46 onwards, and the whole of Books XV and XVI. This is 
based on a transcript of MS R supplied by Roger Gale,2? and no 
effort is made to fit the numbering of its books and chapters to what 
has gone before. Some variants from MS H are supplied as usual. 
Thus with both the ‘Supplement’ to Book VI and this ‘Continuation’ 
Hearne was responsible for publishing for the first time the equivalent 
of nearly three of the sixteen books of Bower’s work. At the end 
(pp. 1349-66) he included two documents dated 16 August 1425 and 
29 July 1426 relating to a diplomatic settlement between Scotland and 
Norway which happen to have been copied towards the end of MSR 
only. This leads to his fifth volume of miscellaneous appendices, 
which to a degree match a comment made by a biographer: “His 
appendices contain all kinds of extraneous matter, having in most 
cases no connection with the author they follow.’*” | 


The first (and until now the only) printed edition of the full 
Scotichronicon as compiled by Walter Bower on the basis of the 
earlier work by Fordun among other sources was achieved in 
Edinburgh by Walter Goodall in the 1740s and 1750s. He was born 
ca 1706 as a farmer’s son and nephew of the local schoolmaster in 
Ordiquhill parish in Banffshire.*! He studied at King’s College in 
Aberdeen for a time from December 1723, but did not stay to take 
a degree. By 1730 he was employed in the Faculty of Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh, where in the same year Thomas Ruddiman, 
a fellow episcopalian from the neighbouring Banffshire parish of 
Boyndie, had succeeded to the office of Keeper.32 The two worked 
together in compiling a catalogue of the library’s holdings, of 
which the first volume appeared in 1742. Goodall was appointed 
Assistant Keeper in 1735, and continued to work on the projected 
second volume of the catalogue until his death in 1766. It has been 


*8 e.g. Hearne, iv, 1040-1. 
29 Hearne, i, xxvii. 
30 DNB, xxv, 337. 


3! For his biography see G.Chalmers, Life of Thomas Ruddiman (London, 1794 
; HONE 
32; DNB, xxii, 118-19. ( ), 127 


32 D.Duncan, Thomas Ruddiman (Edinburgh and London, 1965), 4. 
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noted that ‘he appears to have taken advantage of the Faculty’s 
impatience for the second catalogue, and by threatening to with- 
hold his labour at discreet intervals obtained for himself a 
sequence of “gratifications”.’*> At the same time as he was 
working on his edition of the Scotichronicon (see below), he pro- 
duced De Nuptiis Roberti Senescalli Scotiae atque Elizabethe 
Morae Dissertatio dated 1749, which came later to be bound into 
the 1759 edition of the Scotichronicon. He also edited other works 
of historical or legal interest in the mid-1750s, including an intro- 
ductory dissertation on the Culdees for Bishop Robert Keith’s 
Large New Catalogue of Bishops (Edinburgh, 1755), and about the 
same time a two-volume study of the famous Casket Letters, in 
which he sought to vindicate in combative style the honour of 
Mary queen of Scots. And for binding into the first volume of the 
Scotichronicon 1n 1759 he composed an ‘Ad Historiam Scotorum 
Introductio Brevis’. But by 1762 he was being mentioned as “being 
perpetually intoxicated’ .*4 In the words of his judicious biographer 
George Chalmers:*> ‘He had done more, had he had less prejudice, 
and greater coolness ... His desire of recrimination never failed to 
enfeeble the strength of his criticism ... His knowledge of the 
history of Scotland was neither profound, nor accurate ... His 
investigation was sometimes obstructed by prejudice, and his 
candour often overpowered by zeal ... During his latter days, poor 
Goodall paid his adoration seldomer to Apollo than to Bacchus; 
who generally overcame his votary, as often as he asked his aid.’ 
Such eighteenth-century circumlocution scarcely conceals his 
death in debt and poverty. The Faculty of Advocates are reported 
to have been understanding enough to award his surviving daugh- 
ter the sum of ten pounds to pay off some of his debts before pro- 
ceeding to her friends in Banffshire.*° | 
In spite of all this, Goodall’s edition of Bower’s Scotichronicon 1s 
an enduring monument to his skill and industry. On the scholarly side 
he had in Thomas Ruddiman a mentor familiar with Hearne’s edition 
centred on Gale’s manuscript of Fordun, and with the more extensive 
MS 186 in Edinburgh University (MS E) which provided a copy of 
Bower’s full text copied in 1510. On the business side the enterprise was 
handled by the Edinburgh bookseller/publisher Robert Freebairn in 


association with another bookseller/printer Robert Fleming (whose 


imprint eventually appeared on the title-pages of several editions). 
Freebairn had already in 1740 edited and published by subscription a 


33 ibid., 32, n.29. | 

34 Letter to John Alexander bishop of Dunkeld (1743-76) dated 19 March 1762 
(Scottish Record Office, CH 1/23/1205; reference kindly supplied by Tristram Clarke). 
35. Life of Ruddiman, 129, 131-2. | 

36 W.Anderson, The Scottish Nation (Edinburgh, 1809), 316. 
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new edition of John Major’s Historia of 1521.37 He it was who in 
December 1744 published Proposals for Printing by Subscription | 
Joannis Fordun Scotichronicon in two volumes in folio.*® The proposed | 
alternative methods of publication are of some interest. Provided that 
he attracted a minimum of one hundred subscribers, Freebairn 
planned to publish this edition of an elegant Latin text in weekly 
parts throughout 1745, each part consisting of sixteen pages and 
priced at 10d., to be delivered on Saturdays at any house within the 
city or suburbs. It was estimated that the two volumes would run to 
about 800 pages. Subscribers could alternatively wait to receive each 
volume complete on 1 July and 1 December 1745 respectively.*? By 
January 1745, when writing to an unnamed lord seeking his patron- 
age for the project, Freebairn claimed to have secured orders from all 
the Lords of Session, the dean and thirty-four members of the 
Faculty of Advocates, many members of the College (University) of 
Edinburgh and the College of Physicians, several ministers of the city. 
the principal and members of the University of Glasgow, besides a 
great many noblemen and gentlemen.” 

Observing that Hearne had omitted nearly two-fifths of what is to 
be found in the more complete manuscripts, ‘the editors”! planned an 
edition based on manuscripts then available in Edinburgh (MSS E 
and CA) collated with the manuscript in the King’s Library in 
London (MS R) and the manuscript then linked with the name of 
Bishop William Elphinstone, which is now the MS Fairfax 8 of the 
Liber Pluscardensis in the Bodleian Library at Oxford.?2 Freebairn 
had presumably recruited an encouraging number of subscribers by 


*7 See printed Proposal for this edition dated 1739 (Nati 
ational Library of Scotland 
[NLS], MS 1888). We owe our knowldge of this to Mr John Morris, who has also help- 
bee! advised on the practices of Edinburgh printers and publishers in the eighteenth 
century. | 
°8 See printed Proposal for this edition dated 1744 (NLS, MS 6.146); cf. extract in 
Skene, x-xi. 4 7 a 
9? Mr Morris advises that serial publication was fashionable from the second half of 
the seventeenth century for quite substantial works; but they were almost invariably of 
a popular nature and delivered along with the news sheets which made up the main 
business of the publishers in question. Publication by subscription on the other hand 
was common for large works of uncertain sale. What is most unusual here is the 
ene of re ee methods. But Freebairn at this time was very considerably in 
edt, and so would be keen to recover his costs quickly if he could b 

as soon as they were printed. _ : ¢ cece enters 

NLS, MS 1888. The date is taken from blank receipt for 

MS, 

Freebairn sent out with this letter. e ee aeesmaad 

The plural here Suggests that Freebairn regarded himself as sharing the editorial 
work with someone else. Since Goodall’s name does not appear here or on the title 
pages of the first editions of the work, it is only an assumption that he was involved at 
this early stage. | | 
ba Poteau found in these latter two manuscripts were to be printed at the end of each 
volume. 
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22 April 1745, when Edinburgh Town Council agreed to a loan of the 
University manuscript under bond to the Advocates’ Library ‘for 
being published’.* This surely points to Goodall’s involvement in the 
project. But then came ‘no small interruptions, which were occa- 
sioned chiefly by the late Rebellion, and the confusions wherewith it 
was attended in this City’,4 so that it was only in 1747 that a first 
volume containing half of the Latin text was ready for distribution to 
subscribers under the imprint of Robert Fleming as printer and pub- 
lisher.* Informally in the publicity material the book is described as 
‘John FORDUN’s History of Scotland’; on the title page the descrip- 
tion of the volume starts in deliberate imitation of Hearne** with 
Joannis de Fordun Scotichronicon, but then has a subtitle that 1s more 
specific about what else 1s in the book — cum supplementis et continua- 
tione Walteri Boweri Insulae Sancti Columbae Abbatis. Thus was the 
name of Bower introduced to readers of this new edition, even 
though Goodall (if he was now the sole editor) in following the 
example of the earlier editors (who had wrongly attached the title 
Scotichronicon to the name of Fordun) misleads in a different way by 
implying that Bower’s contribution to the work was subordinate to 
that of Fordun (when in truth the relationship was the other way 
round). 

It appears from some of the footnotes in Goodall’s De Nuptiis of 
1749 that the second volume of what is there called the ‘Edinburgh 
edition’ of Bower’s work was already available for consultation by 
then. But the earliest edition of both volumes that can now be traced 
is dated 1752, still (as in 1747) without any sign of an editor’s name on 
the title pages.This was followed by the edition most commonly 
known today, which was issued again by Robert Fleming in 1759, but 
this time with Walter Goodall’s name on the title pages, together with 
several additional items — at the start of Volume I a Dedication to 
Archibald duke of Argyll, an editor’s Preface (5 pages) indicating the 
manuscripts that had been consulted, and a copy of the Introductio 
Brevis (71 pages) mentioned above; and at the end of Volume II a 
copy of the De Nuptiis (16 pages), togther with two Indexes (28 
pages). Both volumes were re-issued in 1775 jointly by Robert 
Fleming in Edinburgh and John Donaldson in London (without the 
Dedication to the duke of Argyll, who had died in 1761). Meanwhile 
an English translation of the Introductio Brevis was published separ- 
ately as An Introduction to the History and Antiquities of Scotland in 


43 Chalmers, Life of Ruddiman, 131, note g. 

44 Advertisement bound into some copies of the 1747 edition. 

45 Mr Morris advises that the book trade was much less specialised at this date than it 
became in the nineteenth century. Each book generally involved a multitude of bar- 
gains among different members of the trade, only some of whom figured in the imprint. 
46 Preface, p.v. | 
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1769, re-issued in 1773, and again in 1782. With this publishing 
record it is surprising to find George Chalmers in 1794 claiming that 
‘Goodall’s Fordun sells for the price of waste paper’, with the asser- 
tion that the English version of the Introduction had been published 
‘with little more success’.4” Though this latter work was controversial 
and soon outdated, being described intemperately in 1812 as a 
violent piece, fraught with contemptible scurrility, low prejudice, 
small reading, and gross error’,*® the text of the Scotichronicon itself 
has served scholars for over two centuries as a major source for the 
study of medieval Scottish history and is only now being replaced. 
There can be no question of sweeping condemnation of its inadequa- 
cles, for Its scope and its merits within its limits have served many 
generations very well. 

‘It is clear that in the event all the manuscripts of which Goodall 
had personal knowledge were limited to such as were available to him 
in Edinburgh. We know today of six manuscripts of Bower’s full 
text; of these Goodall knew only the Edinburgh University MS 186 
(MS E), which happens to be the latest of the Bower manuscripts to 
be copied, and made it the basic text for his edition.5° When he cites 
variants in one of the other full texts of Bower (British Library 
Harleian MS 712 [MS H]), he is merely copying from variants 
included by Hearne in his edition, though he did print three pages of 
additional material from the end of this source which Hearne had 
omitted.°! His plan to provide a collation with the Royal MS in 
London and the Fairfax MS in Oxford was not fulfilled.52 He 
observed that the former of these two manuscripts was substantially 
identical to the Edinburgh University MS on the basis of his knowl- 
edge of the abbreviated version of it called the ‘Paisley Epitome’ 
which was available to him in the Advocates’ Library (Adv.MS 
35.6.8),>° and which he does cite. It is curious that he apparently did 
not appreciate that large parts of MS R were also available to him as 
the basis of the text which Hearne provided for parts of Books VI and 
XIV, and all of Books XV and XVI. 

What else did Goodall bring to his edition? Borrowing from the 
editions of Gale and Hearne he provides variants taken by both of 
them from the manuscript of Fordun that they used (MS FC).*4 And 


Life of Ruddiman, 31, note g. 

‘i J.Pinkerton, An Enquiry into the History of Scotland, new edn (Edinburgh, 1814), 
Axvi. 

49 See Chapters 10-11. 

°° Goodall, i, Preface, iv; cf. ibid., i, 216n. 

>! See Chapter 9. 

2 Cf. Skene, xvii. 

°3 ibid., i, Preface, iv. 

>4 See above pp.1-2. 
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he cites four other manuscripts in the Advocates’ Library (now the 
National Library of Scotland), all of which were shortened deriva- 
tives of the Scotichronicon to a greater or lesser degree. Much use is 
made of the Coupar Angus MS (Adv.MS 35.1.7 [MS CA]]) and the 
related Perth MS (Adv.MS 35.6.7 [MS P]), both of which derive from 
a lost exemplar composed by Bower himself, supposedly as a short- 
ened version of his main text, but also introducing new as well as cor- 
rected material. Towards the end of his edition Goodall included in 
footnotes quite lengthy passages from these two manuscripts, omit- 
ting little of substance. On a lesser scale are variants culled from one 
manuscript of the ‘Liber Pluscardensis’ (Adv.MS 35.5.2) which had 
at one time belonged to a Dr. George Mackenzie (and so is cited as 
DGM), and from the summary account which Goodall knew as the 
‘Liber Dumblanensis’ but nowadays known as the Extracta e Variis 
Cronicis Scocie (Adv.MS A.6.36). 

Since Goodall offered no explanation of his overall editorial plan 
for his text, it is hard to know how far he understood the relationships 
between all these manuscripts in which he industriously found vari- 
ants and additions compared with his basic MS E. He certainly did 
not always play fair with his readers, for he sometimes silently intro- 
duced words or short passages into his text taken from Hearne’s 
edition or from the derivative manuscripts such as MS CA.>° There 
are many cases too where a word or phrase is included in a textual 
note as a variant in MS E, but no hint is given on the source of the 
reading in the text — 1s it taken from some other preferred manuscript, 
or is it an editorial suggestion? He did not realise at first how in MS 
CA all of Book VII in the Scotichronicon had been split up among the 
equivalent of Book III onwards, so that duplicate passages are occa- 
sionally cited from MS CA°¢ without awareness that the same pas- 
sages will come later in the book. Many of the marginal indications 
given by Bower in the early books of his full text to separate Fordun’s 
original work from passages he was adding himself are included by 
Goodall, but not all. Some effort is devoted to identifying quotations 
in the text or general references to earlier writers, but only a small pro- 
portion of these are tackled. And, of course, though the eighteenth- 
century scholarly practice of altering the spelling found in the 
manuscripts to conform with classical models was perhaps necessary 
for the comprehension of a readership accustomed to these forms, 


this provides a barrier against appreciating the quality of Latin _ 


current in Scotland in Bower’s own day. Yet despite these weaknesses, 
Goodall deserves admiration for the sheer scale of his editorial 
labours in handling so many manuscripts, and for the elegant and 


> eg, Goodall, i, 157, 182, 230-1, 462, 481; ii, 166. 
© e.g, Goodall, i, 105-6, 114; cf. 379 
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remarkably accurate text (within its lights) that he produced with 
primitive resources compared with nowadays. 


For more than a century Goodall’s edition remained a standard 
source for Scottish historians. But a major development came with the 
new and apparently much more critical edition of Fordun’s contribu- 
tion to the whole work separated out from Bower's amalgam in 1871-2 
by William Forbes Skene (1809-92),.” with a translation of most of the 
text by his nephew Felix J.H.Skene. William was the son of James 
Skene of Rubislaw (near Aberdeen),°8 a friend in Edinburgh of Sir 
Walter Scott, and had himself a career as an Edinburgh Writer to the 
Signet. In his later years he published extensively from 1837 onwards 
particularly on topics relating to the Highlands and to Scotland’s early 
history. A dominant figure in his day, a contemporary considered that 
he ‘possessed a historic instinct and a patriotic desire to enlarge the 
boundaries of the history of Scotland and throw new light on its 
darkest age’.°? But his reputation as an editor and historian has 
waned. Nevertheless he certainly took a big stride forward in 
Scotichronicon studies. His aim was to disentangle the original work of 
Fordun from what he regarded as the unfortunate interpolations and 
falsifications of Bower.®! So important did he regard Fordun’s four- 
teenth-century narrative for the earlier history of Scotland that he 
argued that it ‘should be eliminated [sic] from the additions and inter- 
polations of his continuators, and reproduced freed from the 
manipulation it has undergone at their hands’. If only his hero were 
to be rescued from the embrace of that villain Bower, it seems, ‘right 
comprehension of the history of the country’ could be achieved © 

It was a measure of changed circumstances that Skene was able to 
find and report on a much wider range of relevant surviving manu- 


— Scripts for the whole Fordun-Bower corpus than had been known to 


the previous editors. He lists twenty-one of these, including all six of 
the Bower manuscripts known today, the six manuscripts of the Liber 
Pluscardensis, and the six Fordun manuscripts that were then known 
(MSS FA-FF). There was no question now of collating unlike texts 
as both Hearne and Goodall had done. From his study of the Fordun 
group of texts he decided to make MS FA his basic text, even though 


57 DNB, lii, 338-40. 

8 ibid., lii, 335-6... 

? ibid.., lii, 340. 

on “William Forbes Skene: Celtic Scotland v. Caledonia’, SHR, x\vi, 1967, 
°! Expressions used in Skene, xliii. | 

62 ibid., xlv. 

63 ibid. 

64 He learned of the existence of the seventh Fordun MS (MS FG 
eee ( ) only later in 1872 
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he was able to borrow it from Wolfenbittel in Germany for only three 
months.© His draft text was then collated by correspondents in 
London with MSS FB and FE and in Dublin with MS FD,®© a pro- 
cedure that certainly led to an uneven choice of variants. He claimed 
responsibility for the other collations (i.e. with MSS FC and FF) 
himself; but in the former case (when the manuscript was in 
Cambridge) his choice of variants picked out what was available to 
him in Hearne’s printed text. More alarmingly spot checks have 
revealed that he frequently put a reading from MS FC into his text 
without indicating that he was at these points departing from MS FA 
as his copy-text.°’ It is no purpose of this edition of Bower to set out 
in detail the slipshod work behind this printed text of Fordun, but 
examples which we have noticed do confirm the unfavourable reputa- 
tion which Skene has been gaining for his other work.© 7 


The way in which Skene set out Fordun’s work also calls for comment. 
He first printed Books I-V complete under the title Chronica Gentis 
Scotorum, noting that not all the manuscripts end in the same way. 
Then in MSS FA and FC he found fifteen chapters drafted for a sixth 
Book, and these he put into his Appendix I, without explaining that 
MS FC differs in having eight additional chapters taken from 
Bower. More seriously he falsified his manuscript sources for the 
separate long series of short chapters to which he gave the name Gesta 
Annalia.” It is true that in MSS FB and FD (which have no chapters 
for a sixth Book) these Annals follow the end of Book V as a 
chronological continuation of it; but in his copy-text (MS FA) and 
also in MS FC these Annals are inserted in a separate and different 
part of the manuscript, and start additionally with the forty-one 
chapters which Skene relegates to his Appendix III. In fact, as in 
Hearne’s edition,’! all two hundred and thirty-one chapters of the 
Annals need to be taken together as a work by Fordun that is separate 
and different from his Chronicle and worthy of study in its own 
right.’* Skene seems to have been misled by Bower who had suggested 


“se 


65 Skene, xIviii. 

66 ibid. 

67 This is the finding of Professor R.J.Lyall after working in detail through several 
sample chapters e.g. Gesta Annalia, no.69 (Skene, 311), where ‘causa’ at 1..11 and 


‘regnum’ at 1.19 are readings unique to MS FC (Hearne, iv, 952-3), while MS FA resem- . 


bles the other manuscripts in reading ‘casu’ and ‘regem’ respectively. . 

68 See above n.60. | 

59 See above p.217. 

70 This title was invented by Skene from a casual reference in annal-81 (Skene, 319); 
there is no title for these chapters in the Fordun manuscripts. They form part of the 
work here called Fordun’s Annals. 

71 See above n.20. 

?2 See Vol.3, pp.xvi-xvii. 
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that these Annals comprised ‘written material which had not yet been 
everywhere arranged’.’ But such a view does not take account of the 
fact, which Skene himself carefully worked out in detail in his editor- 
ial notes for his Appendix III, that the early chapters contained in 
MSS FA and FC had been used by Fordun when composing his 
Books V and VI. | 
Fordun’s true purpose in composing his Annals remains an object 
for further scholarly study, not least because the surviving manu- 
scripts vary in another way — some stop with an annal for 1363, whilst 
others continue with five scrappy additional annals down to 1384-5. 
Skene’s suggestion in an obscure argument that Fordun produced two 
editions of his work, the first ending in 1363 and the other in 1385 is 
quite unconvincing.’* It is much more likely that he finished his work 
on both the Chronicle and the Annals by 1363, and that the extra items 
and stray later references in the surviving manuscripts (the earliest of 
which is mid-fifteenth-century in date) are scribal amendments and 
additions. This would imply that MSS FB and F D, ending as they do 
with an annal for 1363, are in one sense at any rate nearer to the origi- 
nal text of Fordun than the MSS FA and FC to which Skene gave 
priority. This line of thought leaves a somewhat open-ended situa- 
tion, not least because there is no proof regarding when Fordun lived 
and died.” But if he did travel to England and Ireland to collect 
material as Skene thought (following the tradition recorded a 
hundred years after his time in the Prologue to MSS CA and FD”), it 
could have been in the few years after 1357 when Scots were briefly 
made welcome as visitors to England while Edward III was seeking to 
secure the succession to the Scottish throne for one of his sons. In fact 
his name does not appear among the many safe-conducts for specific 
Scottish visitors issued at that time, but he could have travelled as one 
of a group whose names are not recorded.” 


’3 See above Chapter 1, II.17-18. 

74 Skene, xxxiii. 

75 Cf. Vol.3, xvi-xvii. | 

76 Skene, xlix-I; see above Chapter 2, 11.41-47. 

™ Rotuli Scotiae (Record Commission, 18 14-19), i, 814 ff. 


Chapter 17 
This edition 


Skene’s work on the Scotichronicon corpus was left unfinished. It was 
his intention in 1871 that his edition of Fordun should be followed by 
a work called Continuators of Fordun, which was to be based on 
materials additional to the Fordun text that Skene had separately 
identified in the Coupar Angus manuscript (MS CA) (Fordun, xh, 
n.1). The editor was announced as one Andrew Gilman; but the book 
never appeared, perhaps because as work on it progressed it became 
clear that there was little of substance in MS CA that Goodall had 
omitted from the footnotes to his edition (see Chapter 16, p.224). A 
big step forward came in 1885 with the publication by David 
Murray of The Black Book of Paisley and other Manuscripts of ‘the 
Scotichronicon (New Club, Paisley). This discursive account center- 
ing on the British Library Royal MS (MS R) was intended to be 
‘of some assistance in the preparation of a new edition of [the 
Scotichronicon], which, with all its defects, is perhaps the most 
important of Scottish historical chronicles’ (Preface). Though con- 
fusingly presented and sometimes mistaken, Murray’s account offers 
information on many details of the relevant manuscripts and their 
inter-relationships. But for many decades no one took up the chal- 
lenge of replacing Goodall’s edition, which meant that Bower’s 
book remained a Latin text with no English translation for another 
_ hundred years. . _ 
“The impetus for action came in January 1958 with the first annual 
meeting of the body of scholars engaged on various aspects of 
Scottish medieval history who have come to call themselves The 
Scottish Medievalists’. The list of desirable projects that was then dis- 
cussed included a new edition with translation of the Scotichronicon, 
and the present general editor found himself volunteering (in the 
words of the minutes of the meeting) to ‘have a go at it’. By the time of 


the next conference in January 1959 he reported on a tour of the 


libraries which house the relevant manuscripts, and noted especially 
his impression of the unique character of the Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College manuscript as probably Bower’s working copy. It took 
only a brief look to realise that neither Skene nor Murray could ever 
have set eyes on it. It is unique because of its many marginal additions 
which (as further study has established) in all the other manuscripts 
are incorporated in the main text. Perhaps therefore, he suggested, it 
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was the most important of all the manuscripts to be made the basis of 
a new edition. This news was received by the conference, but at a time 
when several other substantial projects were being undertaken, no 
one was free at that stage to take the matter of a new edition of 
Bower’s book any further. 

But sleeping dogs were beginning to awake. Two of the Medi- 
evalists began separately to study aspects of Bower’s text as it stood in 
the Goodall edition. W.WScott was finding that behind a text about 
thirteenth-century Scotland written in the 1440s lay an earlier text 
compiled much nearer the time that was being described, which 
indeed had near-contemporary authority. Bower was not simply a 
‘late’ authority to be treated contemptuously by scholars of periods 
before his lifetime. And N.F.Shead had discovered in chapter-and- 
verse detail how much of the foreign history introduced by Bower 
into his story was taken selectively from the writings of the French 
encyclopaedist Vincent of Beauvais (d.1264) — very much more than 
was openly acknowledged in the text. These findings were reported to 
the Medievalists in January 1973, and with scholarly curiosity thus 
aroused, the way was paved for a co-operative enterprise starting in 
1976 for a new edition and translation of Bower’s book. 

Over twenty years this project was based in St John’s House, then 
the Centre for Advanced Historical Studies in the University of St 
Andrews. The necessary funds and facilities were provided by both 
the university and outside bodies. The General Editor was appointed 
by the Centre to be responsible for all aspects of the enterprise. A 
team of a dozen assistant editors whose names appear on the title 
pages of the finished work was recruited to form an Editorial 
Committee, whilst many other scholars helped in lesser ways. 
Microfilm and photographic copies of all the existing manuscripts of 
the Fordun corpus and of the full Scotichronicon and its derivative 
versions were assembled in St Andrews as a permanent archive; and 
with the help of two research assistants (N.J.-Tringham and 
T.M.Chalmers) over three years a typescript basic transcript and 
collation of MSS C,R and D of the full text and MSS CA, FF, P and 
FE of the shortened text had by 1980 been prepared for circulation 
among the editorial team. 

Twelve annual meetings of the Editorial Committee were held, at 
which the principles and details of the new edition were discussed and 
agreed. MS C is its base, with indications on the one hand of where 
Bower is quoting from Fordun or other sources, and on the other of 
where he made marginal additions to his initial text, where he made 
alterations and additions for his shorter version, and where his work 
was in turn used for the Liber Pluscardensis and Extracta chronicles 
(cf. Vol.8, xxiii). The scale of the commentary was devised not as a 
final word by way of explanation or interpretation, but rather as 
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launching off points for further study and reflection. By the early 
1980s when the various editors were beginning to produce their 
drafts, the computer revolution caught up with them, so that they 
were saved years of work by the help which computers offered for 
drafts, corrections and the final conversion into print. The availability 
of such conveniences aroused in the editors their wondering admira- 
tion for the way Goodall in the 1740s and 1750s had produced an 
elegant text with variant readings (albeit covering only manuscripts 
that were within reach in Edinburgh [see Chapter 16, pp.221, 223-4]) 


all by himself. His methods are now outmoded; but the scale of his © 


labour and general technical accuracy are astonishing. 


The decision to publish the first eight volumes of text, translation 


and commentary in the non-serial order in which they became ready 
was taken to ensure that publication was not put off until the Greek 
Calends in the vain hope of achieving perfection. It also helped the 
first purchasers by spreading the cost of the whole series over some 
ten years, and did not require a massive capital outlay by the pub- 
lisher that first undertook so major an enterprise — Aberdeen 
University Press. This procedure survived the totally unexpected 
shock of that firm going into liquidation as part of the Robert 
Maxwell scandals after only four volumes had been published. Since 
1992 the publisher has been Mercat Press of Edinburgh, though the 
AUP imprint has been continued with the permission of its new 
owner, the University of Aberdeen (with whom the Press previously 
had no connection). . . 
This publication plan has had some editorial disadvantages. It is 
inconvenient that the general explanation of the character of the 
edition and of the methods of editing it is to be found improbably in 
the Preface and Introduction to Volume 8, since it was the first to be 
published. And various cross-references from Volume to Volume are 
* no longer accurate because of subsequent decisions to alter the order 
or numbering of some of the chapters. Other details too remain 
inconsistent. Quotations from an author whom Bower called 
‘Barbason’, for example, are much more accurately identified in one 
volume rather than another (cf. Vol.2, xx; Vol.5, xviii-xix), because 
this author was identified as Thomas de Cantimpré only after some of 
the text with quotations from him had been published. The same goes 
for the separate text known as the Liber Extravagans (see Chapter 6), 


whose character was appreciated by the editors only after references . 


to it had been included in different parts of the book as the 
‘Chronicon Rhythmicum’, or the ‘Abbrevatio’, or the ‘Compendium 
Metricum’. Most important are the changing editorial opinions 
about the date and character of Fordun’s work and its relationship 
with the Dunfermline manuscript now in Madrid (Vol.3, XVi-XVlil). 
The editors stumbled upon the latter hitherto unknown manuscript 
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only after their work was well under way. While it is no part of their 
task to re-edit the Fordun corpus, they have had to open up questions 
about it as part of their commentary on what it was that Bower was 
using as a major source. If loose ends and apparent contradictions 
obtrude as a consequence of their growing appreciation of some of 
the problems about Fordun which they have found, these should 
again be regarded as launching points for further study. History 1s 
after all always a living subject, work in progress; and readers are 
invited to take our preliminary efforts further. 7 
A major effort has been put into tracing Bower’s sources in the edi- 
torial notes. Bower himself in Books I-V takes the trouble to 
differentiate between material which he found in Fordun’s Chronicle 
and material which he has introduced from elsewhere or contributed 
himself. Here the passages from Fordun are identified in the margins 
of the text, but are not are not studied critically any further. Use has 
been made simply of Skene’s edition, for it will be a task for others to 
go back to the origins of the corpus of the Fordun manuscripts. 
Bower’s text of Fordun’s Chronicle was certainly not the Wolfenbiittel 
MS which was the basis of Skene’s edition; 1n fact it cannot have been 
any of the Fordun manuscripts that survive today. Indeed from 
consideration of the likely dates of each of these manuscripts (see 
Chapters 12-13) it emerges that the text of the Chronicle incorporated 
in Bower’s MS C was certainly one of the three earliest of the surviv- 
ing Fordun texts, and possibly the earliest. This is a matter for further 
study. | | | 
Bower’s handling of material derived from Fordun’s Annals 1s 
much more cavalier. More and more in Books VIII-XIV have pas- 
sages derived from the Annals been adapted and re-shaped to fit in 
with other materials and opinions, as the editorial notes here make 
clear. Bower’s treatment of material drawn from Vincent of Beauvais 
is both slavishly literal and selective (see Chapter 19). Again the edito- 
rial policy here has been to identify the borrowings through the use of 
such copies of the early printed editions of Vincent’s Speculum 
Historiale as have been available to the several editors in different 
libraries, though these are known not to be identical in all the relevant 
aspects. In Book VII attempts have been made to trace various topics 
back beyond Vincent’s text to earlier accounts which lie behind 
Vincent’s encyclopaedia and which in at least some cases seem to have 
been known to Bower. But this has not been attempted in the notes to 
other Books, where the search has been limited to the printed text of 
Vincent. It has been suggested that scholarship at such a level is ‘con- 
sistently sloppy’. So be it! Life is short! | 
Apart from his quotations from the Bible or Canon Law, Bower 
copies from Fordun or introduces himself a wide range of historical 
and literary quotations. Some of these have resisted identification, 
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perhaps in some cases because their authorship has been mis- 
remembered by Bower. The full scope of these quotations (see 
Chapter 18) demands further study. Though some of them were 
probably extracted from unidentified florilegia, the ideas in them 
illustrate the wealth of literary knowledge and quality of reflective 
thinking in the early fifteenth-century University of St Andrews. An 
assessment of the characteristics of the Latin which Bower had 
learned there is given below (Chapter 20). The editorial policy of 
reproducing as exactly as possible the spelling of the scribe of MS C 
with all its vagaries (contrasting strikingly with the Classicizing 
conventions used in the eighteenth-century by Goodall for his 
edition) is meant to help towards a greater appreciation of the kind 
of Latin that was current in fifteenth-century Scotland. No doubt 
much more can be done in this direction once the text of this edition 
becomes familiar. The same goes for the translation, which has neces- 
sarily been tackled by the many different assistant editors and pub- 


lished piecemeal after a minimum of general editorial attempts at. 


standardisation. An early intention of the editors to provide a com- 
puter-generated glossary of a selection of the less-usual words and 
expressions had to be abandoned in the light of problems of time and 
scale together with unexplained variations in scribal practice. Its use- 
fulness would in any case be challengeable in a work where so high a 
proportion of the text is derived from quotations drawn from works 
originating over many centuries from the time of the Classical Latin 
writers and St Jerome’s Vulgate onwards to Bower’s own day. With 
the usual changes and developments in the meanings of Latin words 
and expressions over time, there is no guarantee that Bower read into 
his quotations the same meanings as had been intended by the origi- 
nal authors perhaps centuries before. 

Some puzzles in these connections are discussed in the editorial 
notes collected at the end of each Book. These have been deliberately 
planned on a wide-ranging basis, with explanations and suggestions 
for the scholar with a critical approach to Bower’s text beside more 
basic information on persons and places and on simple matters of 
necssary background such as readers unfamiliar with Scotland and 
its history require in order to understand Bower’s story. The different 
categories of reader are asked to be patient with our attempts to 
satisfy readers different from themselves. We know that at least one 


of our volumes has been received and read by the present empress | 


of Japan, who has been keen to follow up her interest in Scottish 
history after an official visit to Edinburgh some years ago. Even 
humbler readers need to be told where, for example, oe town of 
evento uCntya in Fife is to be found. 


ey 


Studies 


Chapter 18 


The sources 


18a 
Identification and implications 


There is no doubt that Bower set out to transcribe and make inser- 
tions in the Chronicle in five books attributed to John of Fordun, and 
then continue it from the year 1153 to his own day (see Chapter 1, Il.3- 
16, 59-62, 77-80; cf. XVI c.39, final verses, and VI c.23, ll.61-66). He 


intended also to make use additionally of ‘a great deal of written 


material’ (usually called the Annals) collected by Fordun, which still 
required to be ‘arranged’ (see Chapter 1, Il.17-18). He treated the 
Chronicle with remarkable respect, carefully distinguishing his own 
additions by marginal indicators; but the Annals were amended to 
such an extent as he fitted them into other evidence he had collected 
that an editorial note is often required to explain just how far any of 
Fordun’s wording remains. No autograph of Fordun’s two works sur- 
vives. He probably died in or soon after 1363, and all seven of the 
manuscripts which exist today with all or part of his two works (sigla 
FA — FG) are datable between mid- and late-fifteenth century. ‘Their 
variations are probably attributable to scribal changes over the years 
in lost exemplars as well as in the existing manuscripts. This was not 
allowed for in Skene’s edition of 1871; and though we have had to 
continue referring to it whilst preparing this edition of Bower, we have 
come to regard it as outdated and misleading — we no longer, for 
example, believe that there were simply earlier and later versions of 
Fordun’s text (cf. Vol.6, xix), but rather that there are nearly as many 
versions as there have been scribes. And the text of Fordun’s works 
incorporated into Bower’s book is no exception. In its details it clearly 
is not derived from any one or group of the other surviving manu- 
scripts; and considering the date of MS C of the Scotichronicon, it 1s 


possible that there survives in it a text nearer to Fordun’s works as he. 


left them and less amended by subsequent scribes than is to be found 
in any of the other manuscripts containing just the Fordun texts (cf. 
Vol.2, Xvi). | | 

It was Bower’s belief (see Chapter 2, 11.21-27 ff.) that Edward I in 
the 1290s had collected the ancient chronicles of Scotland in connec- 
tion with his adjudication on the succession to the Scottish throne, 
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taking some of them away to England with him and burning the rest. 
He understood that Fordun in his day had been one of a small 
number who concerned themselves with re-assembling what had been 
lost, and that he had travelled in England and Ireland with this in 
mind. In fact no other native Scot is known by name to have 
attempted what Fordun did, though Bower does set material from 
other anonymous native sources with different information alongside 
the text from Fordun. This is not the place to explore Fordun’s 
sources in detail, but we do argue (Vol.1, xxvil-xxix) that his main 
story of the mythical origins of the kingdom and the succession of 
kings in the following centuries down to the twelfth century had been 
put together (‘synthesized’) in the mid-thirteenth century and just 
copied by Fordun a century later. Some of this work may have been 
done by a ‘King’s Poet’, an official with a knowledge of Gaelic, but 
who had written in Latin for an ‘Anglo-Norman’ court audience (cf. 
Vol.2, xvii). It seems likely that Fordun had access to some of the 
materials that were gathered together in the late 1290s in connection 
with the Scots’ war of propaganda with Edward I at the papal court, 
though he was apparently unable to resolve all the contradictions 
which he had found (cf. Vol.6, 191, 206). He knew of a collection of 
texts which had been made, and which later scribes came to include in 
manuscripts of his works, but did not himself make any detailed use 
of it for his scrappy Annals (cf. Vol.6, 246). We have learned in the 
course of our work as editors that Fordun made use of materials 
relating to St Margaret and her sons preserved at Dunfermline 
Abbey, which are known today in a later copy now in Madrid (Vol.3, 
XVii-xvill). He certainly made quite extensive use of some English 
sources (wherever it was that he found copies of them), notably Bede, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, William of Malmesbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Ailred of Rievaulx and Ranulf Higden. He also looked 
further afield to late-Roman and early-medieval writers such as 
Augustine of Hippo, Eutropius, Isidore and Paul the Deacon, and to 
the later continental chroniclers Siger of Gembloux, Vincent of 
Beauvais and Martin of Troppau, besides decorating the writing of 
his Chronicle (but not his Annals) with a few literary quotations — pre- 
sumably in his unschooled case more probably derived from florelegia 
than the product of detailed knowledge of the context of his quota- 
tions. In the list which follows the left-hand column sets out a neces- 


_ sarily incomplete summary of Fordun’s sources so far as they can be 


named. 
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List I 


Index of sources cited 


Some authorities are specifically cited by name by Fordun and/or Bower; 
many more have been identified by the editors. The references to volumes and 
pages in the left-hand column indicate citations taken over by Bower from 
Fordun; those in the right-hand column have been contributed by Bower. No 
direct references to Fordun’s text are given here. Only occasionally is it clear 
whether Bower was quoting from Vincent of Beauvais or directly from 
sources incorporated in Vincent’s works. Such sources may well be substan- 
tially under-represented in this index. 


A name within quotes [‘name’] is one which has not been certainly identified 
by the editor, and/or has certainly been wrongly identified by Bower. A refer- 
ence within square brackets [‘number’] is to an author quoted within another 
quoted source (excluding Fordun), of whom therefore Fordun or Bower may 


not have had first-hand knowledge. 


From Fordun 


Adomnan, ii, 71, 73, 79, 107, 109, 
117, 133, 135, 301, 303 

Aesop, 

‘Aesop’, vii, 367, 445 | 

Ailred of Rievaulx, 1i, 25, 371, 373, 
375; itl, 127, 139-69, 173-7, 
307-33, 337-41 

Alan de Montrose, 

Alan of Lille, 

Alcuin, ii, [165] 

Alexander Neckam, 

‘Alexander Neckam’, 

Ambrose, St, 

‘Ambrose, St’, 1, 59 

‘Anastasius Bibliothecarius’, 

Andrew de Escobar, 

Anselm, St, 

Anthony of Egypt, St, Life of, 

Arbroath, monk of, 

Aristotle, | 


Aristotle’, 11, 413 
Augustine of Hippo, St, 1, 215, 247; 
i, 413 


Bower only 
ii, 119, 121, 137; vii, 221 


v, 41, [97]; vi, 69; vit, 291 


vi, 246 


11, 19; viii, 63 


1, [83]; viii, 313 

v, 165 

1, [299] 

ii, 415; iti, 351 - 

i, [299], [303] 

viii, 223 

iv, 85 

v, 41 

vii, 15 

1,.47, [81]; 11, 283; v, 45, 345, 
[365]; vii, 335, 349; vin, 257 

il, 421; iv, 586; vi, 462 

i, 23, 325; 11, 155, 157, 223, 287; 
11, 349, 427; iv, [83]; v, 65, 321, 
415, 417; vi, 329, 453; vii, 121, 


153, 271, 327, 521; vii, 13, 143, 


253,213, 323, 329 
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From Fordun 


‘Augustine, St’, 


Aulus Gellius, 
Avianus, 
‘Avicenna’, 


‘Babio’, 
Baldred Bisset, 


Baldric de Bourgueil, 


Bartholomew the Englishman, i, 5, | 


7, 9, 49, 87, 175, 185, 187 

Bede, i, 47, 49, 71, 173, 175, [197], 
199, 205, 227, 249, 255, 271, 273 
323, 327, 329; ii, 7,9, 15, 17, 19, 
21, 27, 29, 33, 39, 41, 49, 89, 91, 
119, 121, 123, 125, 129, 131, 135, 
139, 141, 143, 149, 185, 301, 305; 
Iv, 329 

‘Bede’ 

Bernard, abbot of Arbroath, 

Bernard of Clairvaux, St, ii, 417 


9 


Life of, - 
‘Bernard of Clairvaux’, 
Bernard of Cluny or Morlaix, 
Bernard of Parma, 
‘Bernard Teuto’, 
Boethius, ii, 47 


‘Boethius’, 

Boniface, St, 

Brendan, St, Legend of, i, 27, 39, 
41, 45 

Brevis relatio de origine Willelmi 
Conquestoris 

Bridget of Sweden, St, 


Caesarius of Heisterbach, 


Bower only 


11, 9, 11, 381; iti, 188; iv, 7, 305-7, | 
591; v, 157, [395], 492-3; vii, 
347-9; viii, 71, 139, 141, 285, 
329 

li, 248-9, 287 

vii, 291 

v, 303 


vii, 349-51, 353-5 

iv, 321; vi, 5, 99, 169-89, 231, 
291 

iv, [95-99] 


i, 215 
il, [71], 83, 123, 137, 141; iii, 19; 
iv, [19-23] 


1, 49; ii, 61, 63; iti, 397; vi, [143] 

vi, 361, 363; vii, 15 

li, 433, 508; iii, 135; iv, 143, [165], 
165, [169], 309, 373; v, 486-7; vii 
349; viii, 287 

ii, 115; iv, 175 

ii, 433; viii, 143-5 

vii, 353; viii, 219, 325, Bat 

vi, 63 

iv, 307 

vi, 69, 315, 325, 327, 337, 339; 
Viii, 283, 285 

iv, 17 

11, 165, 167; iv, 29-31 


9 


111, 41 


1, 217, 219, 227; ii, 179, 181, 183, 
433; ili, 95, 97, 188; iv, 7, 25; v, 
159, 307-13; vii, 311, 375, 377, 
379; viii, 31, 73, 133, 141, 143, 
210 


il, 441; iv, 7, 351-5, 409, 537-8; v, 
125-7; viii, 331 
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From Fordun 


Canon and Civil Law, 


‘Canon and Civil Law’, 
Cassiodorus, 

‘Cassiodorus’, | 
Catherine, St, Life of, 

Cato, 

‘Cato’, 

‘Chronicle of Abernethy’ 
Chronicle of the Franks, 11, 53 
Cicero, 


‘Cicero’, 
Claudian, 11, 419; iti,11 
‘Claudian’, 


Congall, Blessed, Legend of, i, 65, 


197,199 
‘Cyril, St’, 


Diaphantes of Sparta, 
Dindimus, king of the Brahmins, 
letter of, to Alexander, i, 77 
Dunfermline Chronicle | 

Duthac, St, Life of, 


Eadmer of Canterbury, 
Ennius, i, 63 | 

- Ennodius, | 

- Eusebius, i, 285 

‘Eusebius’, 1, 59 

Eutropius, i, 59, 63, 199, 213, 227, 
229, 235, 239, 245, 247, 249, 259, 
271, 273, 297, 305, 319; 11, 271, 
291, 403, 415 

‘Eutropius’, iv, 319 


Florence of Worcester 

Flores Historiarum, ii, 31, 393 
Francis, St, Second Life of, 
Fredegar, pseudo-, ii, 51 
Frederick II, Emperor, letters of, 
Frontinus, 

Fulcher of Chartres, 

Fulgentius, 


Bower only 


ii, 167, 361, 431, 488; iii, 381, 383, 
387, 427; iv, 165, 173, 309 [9], 357- 
9, 373, 624; v, 45, 244, 329, 401, 


423; vi, 61, 63, [139], 165, 187, 222; — 


vii, 155, 263, 267, 321, 327, 447 
v, 291, 331; vi, 11-27 
v, 151; vii, 373; viii, 323, 385, 386 
iv, 173, 317 
1, 287-97 


1, 77; 1V, [299] 


iv, 538 
ii, 303 


ii, 417: v, 41, 303: vi, 321, 461-2: viii, 


114 
vii, 329 


vin, 41, 135 


iv, 131 


iv, 359-63 

1, 83 

ill, 69, 339 

ili, 345 

il, 345; iv, 93 
Preface 

1, 25, 243, 245, [261] 


i, 215 
1, 271 T. 3 


ii, 331, 337 
v, 73 


v, 163 | 

v, 345; vi, 295, 451, 487; vii, 185 
ili, 99; iv, 101; v, 262 | 

i, 81, 83 
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From Fordun 


‘Galen’, 

Gennadius of Marseilles, 
‘Geoffrey of Auxerre’, — 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, i, 43, 57, 


59, 61, 71, 171, 175, 177, 179, 199, 
227, 239, 255, 257, 259, 307, 329; 


1, 19, 27, 33, 35, 39, 41, 45, 57, 
65, 67, 135, 137, 139, 141, 297 
Gerald of Wales, 
Gesta Francorum, 
Gesta Romanorum, 
‘Gilbert’, 
Gilbert Crispin, | 
Gildas, 11, [41], [57], 59-61 | 
Glossa Ordinaria, 
Goar of Trier, St, Life of, 
Godric, St, Life of, 
Gregory the Great, St, ii, 25, 417 


‘Gregory the Great’, 
‘Grosseteste’, i, 37, 45, 53 


Helinand of Froidmont, ii, 325 

‘Helinand of Froidmont’, 

Henry de Audley, 

Henry of Huntingdon, ii, 271, 279, 
39] 

Heraclides. See Socrates 

Herodotus, i, 183 

Hildebert of Lavardin 


“Hildefonsus’, 

‘Hildegard of Bingen, St’, 
‘History of the English People’, 
Honorius of Autun, i, 75 
Horace, 


Hugh of Fleury, i, 319, 323 
Hugh of St Victor, 
Humbert de Romans, 
‘Humbert de Romans’, 


Isidore, St, i, 7, 9, 11, 15, 49, 51, 59, 


63, 75-77, 79, 177, 185, 193 
‘Isidore’, 
James de Vitry, . 
‘James de Vitry’, 
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Bower only 


vill, 81, 117 

iv, 5 

iv, 169 

1, 191, 249; ii, 89, 196, 222; vi, 343; 
vil, 109, 111, 131 


1, 45; vi, 405-11; viii, 305, 307 

ili, 89-93; iv, 109-13 

vii, 45; viii, 107 

Iv, 329 

iv, 85-87 

vi, 2, 29; viii, 111 

lil, 222 

iv, [31] 

iv, 277; vi, 335 

1, [299]; ii, 111; iv, [17], 291; vi, 413; 
vii, 27, 202; viii, 7, 109, 143 | 

1, [83]; iv, 329 


iv, passim; v, 21, 153-9; vii, 27-33 

vii, 61 

v, 261 

li, 41, 71, 127; iti, 43, 45, 103, 329, 
353 


ii, 351; viti, 135, 145, 147, 323, 333, 
335 

ll, 77 

iv, [167], [327] 

Vil, 267 

i, 195 

11, 389; iv, 87, [325]; v, 97; vii, 141, 
246, 445; viii, 107, 113 

IV, passim | 

vii, 351, 357; viii, 13 [?], 79, 81 

iv, 355 

iv, 117, 119, 139 


i, 19-25, 47, [83], [299] ii, 123; v, 


— 423; vi, [143]; viii, 269 
vi, 227 


11, 179; v, 77; vi, 337 


ii, 433 
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From Fordun 


James de Voragine (Genoa), 
Jerome, St, 1, 63 
‘Jerome, St’, 


Joachim, Book of, 1, 213 

Jocelin of Furness. See Waltheof, 
St, Life of . 

John Balbus of Genoa, i, 45, 47 

John Barbour, 

‘John Beleth’, 

“John Chrysostom, St’, 


John Fogo, 

John Gobi junior, 

John le Moine, 

John of Beverley, St, Legendl Life 
of, 11, 345 

John of Bridlington. See John of 
Erghome 

John of Damascus, St, 

‘John of Damascus, St’, 

John of Erghome, 


John of Ireland. See Gerald of Wales 


John of Salisbury, 
Josephus 
‘Josephus’, 

Justin, i, 63 
Juvenal, 


Kentigern, St, Life of, ii, 23 


Lactantius 

Legenda Aurea. See James de 
Voragine 

Leo the Great, Pope, 

Livy, 

Louis, St, Life of 

Lucan, ii, 79, 341; v, 293 


Macrobius, 

Margaret, St, Life of. See Turgot/ 
Dunfermline MS 

Margaret, St, Miracles of, 


Margaret Chronicle. See Dunfermline 


Chronicle 


Bower only 


i, 229, 231, 275, 277, 301, 303; iii, 
59-63, 339; iv, 67 

1, 23; 11, 223; iv, 178; vii, 335, 343, 
353, 355, 395; vili, 339 

Prologue; i, 390; ii, 413; v, 395; vi, 
57; vill, 143, 281, 341, 381 


i, 91 

vi, 353, 381; vii, 51, 69 

i, 301 

vi, 434; vii, 337, 347; viii, 41, 143. 
See John of Salisbury 

vili, 89-93, 289, 291 

vii, 17-27 

Iv, 165 

vi, [117] 

i, 23 

iv, 173 

vii, 81, 89, 267-9; viii, 41, 133, 210 

1, 247 

1, 241, 243, 245 

viii, 105 

1, 209; iv, 305 


iii, 391; v, 381, 383; viii, 107 
ii, 81-87, 223 

i, [83] . 
viii, 107 

i, 247 


v, 377 
i, 11; it, [363]; 1v, 97; vi, 442; viii, 
303 


vii, [27] 


Vv, 337, 339 
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From Fordun 


Martin, St, Life of, 
Martin of Braga (‘Seneca’), 


Martin of Troppau, i, 215, 259, 261; 


li, 151, 327, 333, 341 


‘Mechtild, St’, 
‘Methodius’, 


Nennius, 1, 177; ii, 43 
Ninian, St, Life of. See Ailred of 
Rievaulx 


‘Odo of Cluny’, 

Orosius, i, 35, 205, 221, 249 
‘Orosius’, i, 221, 247 

Ovid, 


Paschal II, letter of, 

Paul the Chronographer/Deacon, i, 
319, 327, 329; ii, 11, 17, 29 

Peter Chrysologus of Ravenna, 

Peter Comestor (The Master), i, 31 
37, 51, 63 

‘Peter Comestor’, 

Peter Damian, St, 

‘Peter Damian, St’, iii, 45, 47 

Peter of Blois, i, 213; ii, 413 

Peter the Venerable, 

Petronius, 

Plato, 

Pliny, 

‘Plutarch’ 

‘Policraticon’, by a Cistercian monk, 
1, 87 

‘Prosper of Aquitaine’, i, 327 

‘Ptolemy’, i, 13,175. See. 
Bartholomew the Englishman 

Publilius Syrus, 


9 


Ranulf Higden, ii, 21, 387, 389, 391 
‘Ranulf Higden’, : 
‘Richard’, i, 205, 211 
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Bower only 


1, 249 

v, 43; vi, 327 

1, 211, 215, 245, 261, 299, 301, 303, 
305, 323; 11, 19, 21, 35, 37, 153, 
159, 161, 175, 307, 309, 313, 321, 
327, 333, 359, 361, 363, 387, 405, 
407, 409, 431, 439; iii, 25, 49, 57- 
59, 93-95, 107, 113, 115, 339; iv, 
175; v, 89, 171-3, 371, 375 

vii, 143 

1, 29 


1, 11 


Vii, 263 
1, 215; ii, 273; vi, 53 


i, 39; iv, [71], 93, 305; v, 117, 157, 
293; vii, 117, 343, 395, 399; viii, 
81, 147, 217, 329 


ii, 49 
ii, 357 [7] 


vii, 195 
1, 29, [83]; iv, [255]; viii, 283 


i, 225, 227, 243 
ii, [405]; iv, 65-67 


ili, 95; vii, 61 

vii, [33]; vii, 273 

1,83 - 

villi, 315) 

1, 47; ii, [185]; iv, 87; vii, 351; viii, 87 
11, 425; v, 305 

v, 333: 


Vili, 83 


v, 17, 19-21 
v, 7, 17 
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From Fordun 


Robert, prior of St Andrews, Life of, 
Robert Baston, 

Robert Harding, 

Robert Holkot, 


‘Robert Holkot’, 
‘Roger of Howden’, iv, 387, 391-3 
Rufinus of Aquileia, 


Sallust, 1, 63 
‘Sallust’, 
Seneca, 


‘Seneca’, 


Sigebert of Gembloux, 1, 321, 323, 
327; ii, 9, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 31, 49, 
51,53, 63, 109, 113, 129, 145, 147, 
179, 441 

‘Sigebert of Gembloux’, 1, 259 

Simeon of Durham, 

Socrates, 11, 21 

Solinus, i, 185; 11, 317 

‘Solinus’, 

‘Statutes of Burghs’, 

Suetonius, i, 211; 11, 413; 111, 9 


Tertullian, 1, 63 

Theodulus, i, 75 

Thomas Aquinas, St, 
Thomas Becket, St, letter of, 
Thomas de Barry, 

Thomas of Cantimpre, 


‘Thomas of Cantimpreé’, 

Thomas of Earlston/Erceldoune, 

‘Tripartita Nova’. See ‘Ptolemy’ 

Tripartite History, 

Turgot/D[unfermline] MS, ii, 
passim 

Turpin, pseudo-, 


Valerius Maximus, 


Bower only 


iii, 417 

vi, 367-75; cf. 301-3 

viii 89-93: 

i, 79, 81-85; iv, 45; v, 363-7; viii, 199, 
331 

viii, 186 

iv, 293, 295-7, 381 

i, [261] 


vii, 9 

v, 353 

ii, 345, 425; iv, 305; vi, 97, 315; vii, 
77, 263, 277, 327; viii, 83, 321 

Prologue; iii, 27, 259; iv, 147, 329; 
vi, 27, 327; vii, 155. See Martin of 
Braga 

ii, 5, 91, 159, 177; iv, passim _ 


ii, 323 


i, 21; vi, 441-2; vin, 87 
iv, 119 
ili, [147] 


1, [85] 

ii, 433; v, 41, 45 

iv, 295-7 

vii, 419 . 

li, 105-7; iti, 349, 351-5, 357-9; iv, 
149-51, 173; v, 77-79, 167, 331, 
389-95 

iv, 141 

v, 429 


i, [299], [303]; iii, 59; vii, 263 


ii, 173, 175; iv, 371; vi, 83 


i, 75; ii, 425; iv, 261; vii, 339, 353, 
355; viii, 257, 261, 327. See 
Walter Map 
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From Fordun Bower only 
“Valerius Maximus’, 1v, 319 
‘Varro’, vii, 339 


Vegetius Renatus, 


“Vegetius’, 

Vincent of Beauvais, i, 11, 29, 325; 
ii, 17, 75, 111, 115, 127, 135, 147, 
151, 159, 169, 171, 175, 177, 313, 


323, 325, 369, 387, 421, 423; i, 45, 


47, 57 3 
Virgil, 1, 63 


Walter Map, 

Walter the Englishman 

Waltheof, St, Life of, by Jocelin of 

— Furness 

“William Bening’, 

William de Monte [ ], 

William of Auxerre, 

William of Malmesbury, 1, 173; 11, 
35, 41, 163, 165, 167, 169, 307, 
321, 323, 341, 343, 347, 349, 355, 
371, 385, 387, 403, 405, 407, 409, 
411, 429, 441; iti, 19, 35, 39, 47, | 
49, 53, 55, 65, 67, 75, 87, 101, 117, 
119, 127, 175-7; iv, 321, 323, 325, 
327, 331, 335, 341; v, 19 

“William of Malmesbury’, 11, 49 

William of Newburgh, 1v, 277, 303 

William of St Thierry, 


ill, [95]; vi, 457; vii, 206, 381, 469; 
viii, 97, 169-70, 267 

vii, 323 

ii, 19, 55, 57, 117, 145, 147, 171, 
177, 179, 183, 185, 196, 321, 365, 
367, 381, 399, 405; iti, 39-41; iv, 
passim; v, passim; vii, 27-33, 265, 
273-5 

ii, 425; v, 157; vi, 327; vu, [27], [31], 
87, 139 


vii, 353 

vi, 351 

ili, 291-307, 347, 355-7, 359-71; iv, 
437, 439 

ili, 373-81, 387-93 

iv, 226 

viii, 143 

ii, 167, [429], [431]; iti, 39, 41; iv, 
335-7 3 


viii, 271 


The right-hand column of this list provides a similarly tentative and 
necessarily incomplete conspectus of the sources:used by Bower in his 
expansion of Fordun’s works. It takes no account of the many biblical 
references which Bower introduced. It can at once be seen how he 
found further useful material in many of the same works as Fordun 
had followed, and also made use of a wide range of additional titles. 
With an academic training in both canon law and theology he was 
better placed than Fordun to cite relevant authorities at length, even if 
again some use of florilegia may be suspected (though none survive in 
Scotland to prove the point one way or the other). Besides intro- 
ducing a leaven of exempla throughout his book (notably some 
selected from the large collection made by Thomas of Cantimpreé 
[Vol.5, xviii-xix]), he added passages of reflection composed in the 
scholastic manner, which were often illustrated and made more 
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persuasive by literary allusions. Most striking is the space made over 
to lengthy quotations and summaries (especially, but not exclusively, 
in Volumes 4 and 5) taken from the Speculum Historiale of the French 
encyclopaedist Vincent of Beauvais (d. 1264; see Chapter 19). He 
seldom acknowledges his debt to Vincent — an attitude strikingly at 
-variance with his reverence for the text of Fordun’s Chronicle — so that 
the reader needs editorial guidance before he grasps just how much of 
Vincent’s compilation it is that Bower has silently presented. He uses 
Vincent primarily for his account of European history in the early 
medieval centuries, but also for events in France from the mid-twelfth 
to the mid-thirteenth centuries. Fordun also had used Vincent as one 
source among many: Bower, however, treats him as a major authority 
second only to Fordun himself. As a consequence there is a distinctly 
French bias in the range of topics which Bower covers, and this is not 
counter-balanced by similarly extensive quotation of English chroni- 
cles. These may not have been so readily available to him in the 1440s 
as they had been to Sir Thomas Gray when he compiled the 
Scalacronica while a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle in the 1350s,! and 
he did not have Fordun’s supposed advantage of opportunities to 
travel in England; but it is surely typically significant that in telling the 
story of Thomas Becket it is Vincent’s account that he chooses to 
follow (Vol.4, 269-75). What remains uncertain is how far he had 
immediate knowledge of certain earlier writers — Sigebert of 
Gembloux (d.1112), Hugh of Fleury (d. after 1118), William of 
Malmesbury (d.1143) and Helinand of Froidmont (d. after 1229) — 
whom he quotes by name, but usually in relation to passages which 
Vincent had already included in his book. In printed editions of 
Vincent’s work these borrowings by him are mostly identified by mar- 
ginal entries; but since the manuscript copy of Vincent used by Bower 
is not known, it is usually guesswork to suggest which source he was 
following for particular passages. - 3 

For events in Scotland in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
Bower had access to a simple chronicle of the annalistic type that is 
now otherwise lost (see Chapter 18b). It shared some textual features 
with both the Melrose and Lanercost Chronicles (Vol.3, xiv-xv; 
Vol.4, xxii-xxiii); but it is unlikely that he had direct knowledge of 
them, for his text has substantial variants. It seems best therefore to 
assume that these Chronicles were not known to him, and that 
instead he offers here a version of a text (dubbed. for convenience 
‘Source S’) that shared some items with these other Chronicles, and is 
probably an accurate copy of what has been lost. Various aspects of 
it are examined in detail in the editorial notes, and it is particularly 
interesting for the period 1208-12 when it appears to have been 


1 Gransden, Historical Writing, ii, 93. 
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expanded into what we call a ‘diary’ of critical events on the Anglo- 
Scottish scene. There can be no certainty about where this lost chron- 
icle was kept, but various pointers suggest St Andrews, where it 
would have been accessible to Andrew of Wyntoun as well as Bower.” 
For the thirteenth century at any rate Wyntoun covers many of the 
same items as Bower does and no different ones; and so there is a 
strong likelihood that this lost text was identical with the ‘Historia’ of 
forty-one folios copied into the Great Register of St Andrews 
Cathedral Priory which has been missing since the seventeenth 
century (Vol.5, xvii). It is probable that Fordun never saw this puta- 
tive source at St Andrews (cf. Vol.1, 404), for it is Bower who inserts 
successive sections of it into Fordun’s basic story. Bower and 
Wyntoun as former Augustinian canons of St Andrews would both 
have had access to it and also to the material for the in-house biogra- 
phies of the bishops and priors of St Andrews such as Bower copied 
into his Book VI and Wyntoun alluded to briefly. The picture is quite 
likely to have been repeated with another chronicle covering the 
period 1324-90, which may similarly have been kept at St Andrews. 
After being anonymously translated from Latin into Scots it was 
used by Wyntoun for his coverage of the period, whilst Bower used it 
in its Latin form to blend in with Fordun’s Annals for these years 
(Vol.7, xvii). It needs emphasis, however, that though Wyntoun used 
some of the same sources as Bower, and is thought to have completed 
the final revision of his Original Chronicle ca 1420, it is most unlikely 
that Bower ever saw Wyntoun’s poem, for he never mentions it 
(Vol.8, xvii). Bower’s sources for his contemporary account of the 
period 1390-1437 in his last two Books, whether for his factual 
information or his anecdotes, are largely unknown; but as a promi- 
nent ecclesiastical magnate he was well placed to collect the informa- 
tion he required. | 
Bower gives considerable space to preserving verse, often of uncer- 
tain origin. This includes a poem from Glasgow in honour of St 
Kentigern (Vol.2, 81-83), and a famous hymn of St Thomas Aquinas 
and other lines in celebration of Holy Mass (Vol.2, 433-5; Vol.8, 145- 
7). More common are simple narrative verses marking historical mile- 
stones. One example from the mid-thirteenth century is the so-called 
Chronicon Elegiacum or Verse Chronicle, which was scattered in short 
sections throughout the chronicle from the account of King Kenneth 
son of Alpin to that of King Alexander III (e.g. Vol.2, 275; Vol.5, 193; 
cf. the variant full texts in Chron. Picts-Scots, 177-88, and in Melrose, 
XXV-xxvi). Another verse chronicle perhaps compiled by Bernard 
abbot of Arbroath covering the century 1233-1329 is to be found split 


‘up in the same way (Vol.6, xvii). Also broken up throughout the text 


2 Wyntoun, i, \xxxii-1xxxiii. 
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are many parts of the Liber Extravagans under its various names (e.g. 
Vol.3, 133; Vol.6, 87, 91-93), the whole of which as edited by Bower 
was included in the preliminary folios of MS C of the Scotichronicon 
(and somewhere in all later copies) as a separate composition which in 
some sense provided a summary of the whole work (see Chapter 6). 
Then there are verse epitaphs, composed especially for the various 
kings from Alexander II to James I (see Chapter 7), or for outstanding 
figures such as Alan of Galloway (d.1234; Vol.5, 149, 261-2) and 
James de Douglas (d.1330; Vol.7, 69-71), which offer contemporary 


comment on these figures, albeit in an effusive form. And poems’ 
separately composed in celebration of military achievements area. _ 
striking feature of the fourteenth-century story, as on the capture of 
Perth in 1313 (Vol.6, 347-9), the battle of Bannockburn in 1314 (two 
poems, Vol.6, 347-61, 367-75), and the battle of Otterburn in 1388 - 


(Vol.7, 421-43). These poems have an immediacy that strikingly 
conveys the characteristics of these contests. 


Though four of the surviving Fordun manuscripts contain in a> 


separate section a collection of documents for the period 1296-1320 
illustrating the efforts made by the Scots and the Irish to secure papal 
help against English aggression, there is no proof that these texts were 
associated with manuscripts of Fordun’s Annals in his own day. He 
certainly never mentions them. Bower scattered the same texts in the 
course of his narrative; but the variants are such as to suggest that he 
was using as his source a different collection of documents from that 
which by the mid-fifteenth century had come to be associated with the 
Fordun manuscripts. Perhaps again Bower’s source was kept at St 
Andrews (Vol.6, xviii-xxi1, 256-7). In any case his policy of inserting 
full texts of important documents which he followed throughout his 
book was a different one from the practice of Fordun, who only twice 
spells out the text of a document in the course of his story, both times 
just copying what he had found in an English chronicle (Vol.2, 165; 
Vol.4, 391-3; cf. 565). Bower offers a much wider range of texts as the 
following list of them shows: 


List II 
Index of documents 


1. Donation of Constantine 8c X 9c (II c.48; Vol. 1, 276-89). 


2. Letter of St Boniface to #thelbald king of the Mercians 746-7 (III 
c.58; Vol.2, 164-7). 


3. Another letter of St Boniface to AEthelbald king of the Mercians 
— 746-7 (VII c.11; Vol.4, 28-31). 
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4. Letter of Alcuin to Offa king of the Mercians 774 X.796 a c.58; 
Vol.2, 164-5). 


_5. Letter of St Anselm to Pope Paschal II ca 1099 (VII c. 32; Vol. 4, 


84-85). 


6. Coronation charter of King Henry I 1100 (V c.39a; Vol.3, 118-23). 


_7, Letter of Pope Adrian IV to King Henry II ca 1155 (XII c.33; 


Vol.6, 402-5). 


8. Letter of Peter of Blois to John an archdeacon late 12c (III c.32: 
Vol.2, 94-95). 


9. Quitclaim by King Richard I of his rights in Scotland 2 Dec. 1189 
(VIII c.49; Vol.4, 390-2). 


10. Pope Celestine III grants a privilege to the Scottish church 13 
Mar. 1192 (VIII c.68; Vol.4, 442-3). 


11. Pope Innocent III grants a similar privilege to the Scottish church 
Apr. 1200 (VIII c.67; Vol.4, 440-3). 


12. Letter of Helinand of Froidmont to Walter an apostate monk ca 
1210 (IX cc.50-52; Vol.5, 152-9). 


13. Submission by King John to Pope Innocent III 3 Oct. 1213 (IX 
c.20; Vol.5, 58-61). 


14. Letter of Pope Honorius III to King Alexander II 17 Jan.1217 


(XI c.44; Vol.6, 128-9). 


15. Letter of Pope Gregory IX to King Alexander II 4 Jan.1235 (XI 
c.44; Vol.6, 129-31). 


16. Letter of Pope Gregory IX to King Alexander II 27 Apr. 1236 (XI 
c.45; Vol.6, 132- 3). 


17. Opinions of French legal sepelts on the Scottish succession June 
xX Oct. 1292 (XI cc.4-9; Vol.6, 10-27). 


18. Franco-Scottish treaty 23 Oct. 1295 (XI cc.16-17; Vol.6, 44-51). 


19. King John resigns kingdom of Scotland to King Edward I 10 July 
1296 (XI c.26; Vol.6, 76-79). 


20. Letter of Pope Boniface VIII to King Edward I 27 June 1299 (XI 
cc.37-38; Vol.6, 102-9). 
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21. Letter of Pope Boniface VIII to Robert Winchelsey archbishop of 
Canterbury 28 June 1299 (XI c.36; Vol.6, 100-3). 


22. Letter of barons of England to Pope Boniface VIII 12 Feb. 1301 
(XI c.39; Vol.6, 110-13). 


23. Letter of King Edward I to Pope Boniface VIII 7 May 1301 (XI 
cc.40-43; Vol.6, 112-27). 


24. Objections (‘Instructions’) compiled at Roman court to the 
claims of King Edward I 1301 (XI cc.47-56; Vol.6, 134-69). 


25. Pleading of Baldred Bisset against the claims of King Edward I 
1301 (XI cc.57-64; Vol.6, 168-89). 


26. Papal absolution of Robert Bruce 23 July 1308 (XII c.10; Vol.6, 
318-21). | 


27. First tailzie of King Robert I 27 Apr.1315 (XII c.24; Vol.6, 376- 
81). | 


28. Remonstrance of the Irish princes to Pope John XXII 1317 (XII 
c.26-32; Vol.6, 384-403). 


29. Second tailzie of King Robert I 3 Dec. 1318 (XIII c.12a; Vol.7, 
38-43). | 


30. Letter of the barons of Scotland to Pope John XXII (‘The | 
Declaration of Arbroath’) 6 Apr. 1320 (XIII cc.2-3; Vol.7, 4-9). 


31. Quitclaim by King Edward III of his rights in Scotland 1 Mar. 
1328 (XIII c.12; Vol.7, 36-39). 


32. Letter from some Turkish leaders to Pope Clement VI 1344 (XIV 
c.55; Vol.7, 448-51). 


33. Renewal of fealty by Robert Steward to King David IT 14 May 
1363 (XIV c.27; Vol.7, 330-3). 


34. Letter of King David II in favour of the Scottish bishops July 
1368 X Jan.1369 (XIV c.56a; Vol.7, 454-7). ede 


35. Franco-Scottish treaty 30 June 1371 [including commission to the 
Scottish envoys 31 Mar. 1371] (XIV cc.41-42; Vol.7, 382-9). 


36. Letter of Pope Gregory XI in favour of the Scottish bishops and 
prelates 20 Mar. 1375 (XIV c.56; Vol.7, 452-3) : 
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37. King Robert II confers Coldingham priory on Dunfermline 
abbey 25 July 1378 (XI c.22; Vol.6, 64-67). : 


38. Abdication of King Richard II 30 Sept. 1399 (XV cc.8-9; VolL.8, 
24-27). : 


39. Letters of King Henry IV summoning Scots to swear fealty 6 
Aug.1400 (XVI c.30; Vol.8, 310-13). 


40. Letter of King James I to Benedictines and Augustinians in 
Scotland 17 Mar. 1425 (XVI c.32; Vol.8, 316-19). 


41. Bull of Pope Martin V regarding feast of Corpus Christi 26 May 
1429 (X c.12; Vol.5, 324-9). 


Versions of the texts nos. 4, 7, 9, 14-16, 19-25, 28 and 30 occur also in 
the Fordun MSS, nos. 4 and 9 in the text, the rest ina Separate section. 


To return to Bower’s literary sources, it needs to be emphasized 
how the list set out above is necessarily incomplete and to that extent 
misleading, for not all his quotations and unspecific borrowings have 
as yet been identified, nor have all his misleading attributions been 
rectified. But the comparatively weighty character of his learning can 
be observed at least in general outline. The many references to the 
works of St Augustine of Hippo (and to works believed by Bower to 
have been composed by him) must be a reflection of his academic 
training. It is interesting to note that the one literary manuscript from 
the cathedral library at St Andrews (which was presumably a major 
resource for Bower) that is still in that city today is a large thirteenth- 
century collection of twenty different works of Augustine, which was 
transferred from the cathedral to the university at the Reformation. It 
is for further study whether this was the actual copy of the saint’s 
works that Bower used. It may be noted at the same time that the 
cathedral’s Great Register contained a collection of Proverbia, 
including some by Cato and Ovid,? which could also have been a 
source for Bower’s quotations of these classical writers, Though 
knowledge of libraries in St Andrews and elsewhere in Scotland in the 
1440s is very limited, the list of Bower’s sources is in itself convincing 
proof of the wide range of traditional learning that was available to 
one of the first graduates of the country’s first university. It is inter- 
esting to compare this list with the highly selective catalogue contain- 
ing the titles of some ninety-five books categorised as patristica et 
spiritualia kept in the St Andrews Cathedral Library, all written 
before the early thirteenth century. This was drawn up by some 


3 St Andrews Liber, xxvi, no.12. 
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Franciscan friars in the early fourteenth century as part of a survey of 
the libraries of seven major monasteries in Scotland,* and several 
more of the authors whom Bower quotes are to be found in it. The 
same catalogue covers the library of the Benedictine abbey at 
Dunfermline in West Fife near Inchcolm, showing again where Bower 
could have found some of the books that he mentions. He certainly 
made use there of works which soon after his death that abbey had 
copied into a single volume (now Madrid, Biblioteca Real, MS II 
2097 [olim II 4 N]) and which he presumably saw at Dunfermline in 
older copies. These include a version (still unpublished) of Turgot’s 
Life of St Margaret extended as a Dunfermline Continuation and a 
Dunfermline Chronicle, the Miracles of St Margaret, the Life of St 
Waltheof by Jocelin of Furness, together with stories about St 
Augustine of Canterbury and works of Josephus (Vol.3, xviii). Bower 
probably had access also to the archives of Dunfermline Abbey 
(Vol.6, cc.21-24). He may have worked in other monastic libraries, 
especially those of his own order at Holyrood and Jedburgh which 
were surveyed in the same Franciscan catalogue. Further afield some- 
thing is known of at least some of the books kept at Glasgow 
Cathedral in 1432° and Aberdeen Cathedral in 1436 and 1465.° 
Works by some of the authors cited by Bower are listed in these 
libraries also. The few surviving manuscripts (wherever they are now 
lodged) which in Bower’s day were owned by some fourteen Scottish 
libraries are listed in N.R.Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, 
second edition (London, 1964), with Supplement, ed. A.G.Watson 
(London, 1987). 

What needs to be studied is how far the range of Bower’s reading, 
which must have been controlled by the limitations of Scottish 
libraries, was representative of what was available to him. It is striking 
that beyond citing authors down to the later thirteenth century, such 
as Vincent of Beauvais (d.1264) and Martin of Troppau (d. after 
1278), he mentions very few literary figures of the last 150 years or so 
before the 1440s. There is John Gobi junior writing in the 1320s, and 
_ the clerical controversialist of his own time Andrew de Escobar. The 
English chronicler Ranulf Higden (d.1363/4 ?) seems to have been 
known to him (as he had been to Fordun). But the only academic 
theologian of substance to be mentioned is the Dominican friar 
Robert Holkot (d.1349), a teacher at Oxford and possibly also 
Cambridge, whose Commentary on the Book of Wisdom is said to 


4 R.H. Rouse and M.A.Rouse, Registrum Anglie de Libris Doctorum et Auctorum 
Veterum (London, 1991), 303-8, especially 306-7. 
> Glasgow Registrum, ii, 334-9. 


6 Aberdeen Registrum, ii, 127-32, 154-9; M.R.James, A Catalogue of the Medieval 


Manuscripts in the University Library Aberdeen (Cambridge, 1932), 80-85. 
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have made him famous overnight.” Perhaps Bower consulted this 
work in the library of the Dominican friars in Edinburgh, which he is 
known to have used (Vol.5, 377). And then as an outstanding excep- 
tion we find many extensive quotations from the ‘prophetic 
Revelationes of St Bridget of Sweden (d.1373). She was canonized in 
Bower's lifetime in 1391 by the Roman pope during the Great Schism 
(rather than by the Avignonese pope that Scotland supported), and it 
was in the countries supporting the Roman Obedience until the 
healing of the Schism in 1417-19 that her works were first spread 
along with the foundation of houses of her new religious order, the 
Brigittines.* Bower may well have been a pioneer explorer of her writ- 
ings in Scotland. It would tie in with his interest in spreading John 
Gobi’s story of ‘The Ghost of Guy’, and his interest in the prophecies 
of Thomas of Earlston (late 13c) and John of Erghome (fl. 1360s). 


” A.B.Emden, 4 Biographical Register of the Universi - 
(Oxford, 1958),946) g if the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500, ii 


S FRI ‘ | 
(1985), ae The English cult of St Bridget of Sweden » Analecta Bollandia, citi 


| 18b 
The Scottish annals in Books 5, 8, 9 and 1 0: a review 


As the editing of Books IX, X, VIII and V proceeded, in that order. it 
became inreasingly clear that Bower’s text had embedded in it a set of 
annals which was separate from his main Scottish source, the narra- 
tive of John de Fordun. The main editorial conclusions about these 
annals, again in the order in which they appeared, are in Vol.5, xvii- 
XVILL; Vol.4, XXlI-xxiv; Vol.3, xiv-xv. Now that all of Bower’s text is 
available in this edition, it is practicable to review the discovery of 
these annals, to make further observations about their texts, and to 
attempt a more rounded conclusion about them. In the editorial notes 
for Book VIII the annals were dubbed Source S§ (=Scottish), and for 
convenience Ss will be used again now to refer to them. 

The editorial notes on IX showed that there was a strong resem- 
blance between the text of S and the Chronicle of Melrose. This was 
confirmed by the editors of V and VIII, who drew attention to many 
similar passages. Using this resemblance as a basic test, S can be 
detected as a more or less continuous set of annals from 1032 
onwards. Vv c.10, 11.9-50 (1032-47) and c.12, 11.38-61 (1052-55) give a 
clear starting point, and a backward glance at IV does not suggest 
that any so-far unidentified items from S are lurking there. An issue 
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for early examination was therefore whether Bower had a full text of 
Melrose before him and had adapted it himself, or was using another 
text. The characteristics of S, as they were identified in VIII, sug- 
gested that he did not copy Melrose directly. S is often shorter and less 
precise in its dates than Mel/rose, and may also give items in a different 
order, add other items, or substitute material in place of the Melrose 
text. In the early Books Bower tends to copy his borrowings verbatim; 
to have changed the Melrose text as he went along would have been 
contrary to his usual practice. More positively, however, there are 
some widely-spread other indications (V c.34, I1.53-55; VHI c.13, 
11.59-61; c.24, 11.70-72; c.65, 11.34-48; [IX c.31, 11.1-5; c.52, 11.41-43) that 
Bower was not using Melrose directly. a 

_ When Bower put S into his text, it was already therefore a discrete 
collection of material and apparently based, but by no means slav- 
ishly, on the Melrose text. One so far unasked question is whether S 
could have been based on another chronicle altogether. If that were 
the case, the other source would, first, have had to have a provenance 
which was both Scottish and Cistercian. In the thirteenth century sec- 
tions of the Melrose Chronicle were borrowed on, probably, two 
separate occasions by the abbot of Dundrennan KCB so that he could 
take a copy.! This shows that it could be borrowed for others to copy. 
It might also be argued as showing that Dundrennan, a Cistercian 
house, knew of no other suitable Cisterican chronicle to borrow, and, 
taking the thought a stage further, that there was indeed no other 
Scottish Cistercian chronicle then available. In addition to being 
Scottish and Cistercian the second main characteristic of the imputed 
alternative source is that it would have had to be at least as long and 
nearly as full as the Melrose text in its Scottish and- related items over 
a continuous period of more than two hundred years. This is rather a 
tall order, and no such candidate is known to exist now or to have 
existed in the past. Rather than multiply phantom texts, it is a prefer- 
able working assumption that S was indeed based on the Melrose text, 
and is a first generation descendant from it. But, as already indicated, 
it is not an identical copy. — 

Its characteristic differences from Melrose soon appear. For 
example in V c.10, 11.34-51 the text is related to Melrose but is shorter, 
items are run together and dates are left out; in V c.17, l1.50-57 there is 
a change of order. Other examples of shortening appear in V c.34, 
1.42 and c.37, 11.43-45; c.42, from 1.19 onwards has several examples of 
omitted details, different orders of items and different words in the 
text. Jumping ahead to the 1230s, IX c.48, ll.5-7 and 22-28 read like a 
shorter version of Melrose, and c.53, ll.11-23 show a good example of 
a Change of order and a shorter text here and there. These examples 


1 Melrose, xvi, xxxi, lviii. 
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are illustrations; the editorial notes for VIII have many more (see in 
particular cc.39-40, 59-62, 64-66, 68-78), and the notes to IX cc.31, 
33-34, 37-38, 46-47 give further details. The treatment of the Melrose 
text in these ways is remarkably consistent throughout — so much so 
that it is reasonable to infer that the adaptation of Melrose found in S 
was carried out over a short time by one person. 

But when did the adaptation of Melrose come to an end? IX c.62, 
ll.76-77 (1248) are similar to Melrose, and c.63, ll.1-5 (1249) seem to 
be a characteristic shortened version. Thereafter the differences 
between Bower’s text and Melrose become marked. X c.8, 11.36-49 and 
50-56 (1253) cover items mentioned by Melrose, but from a side by 
side comparison of the words it is hard to see how Bower or his source 
could have been relying on Melrose for those lines. X c.9, 11.13-31 
(1255) is a more problematical example, but the differences there from 
the Melrose text are no less striking than the few resemblances. X c. 10, 
Il.12-13 (1257) and c.11, Il.1-24 and 51-57 (1258) also diverge widely 
from items mentioned by Melrose. Later in X, at c.21, 1.31, ¢.25, 1.34, 
and c.29, 11.15-17, there are more positive indications that neither 
Bower nor his source could have seen Melrose. The inescapable infer- 
ence is that the Melrose contribution to S ends at 1249. 

This in one sense is not surprising: the reign of Alexander II has 
been completed and it is a convenient point to break off. In another 


Sense it is surprising, because as the manuscript of Melrose now sur- 


vives part of the annal for 1250 follows that for 1249 on the same 
page,” and both are part of a homogeneous section from 1246 to at 
least 1258 written in the same hand.} So, if an item for 1249 could be 
used, why not later ones for the 1250s, such as those noted above, as 
well? As it happens the Chronicle of Lanercost’s last certain borrowing 
from Melrose comes in 1251.4 Similar arguments can be made in that 
case too. If 1251 material was available to that writer, why was later 
material not used? The editors of Melrose have proposed that the 
section of the chronicle in question is a fair copy written in the early 
1260s.° Given the appearance of the manuscript, that may very well 
be correct, and it offers a possible explanation for S and Lanercost 
departing from Melrose when they do — that text, as it exists now for 
the late 1240s and 1250s, was not available to them in the early 1250s. 
Both writers may have seen draft material; no other explanation as to 
how they cover the years from 1246 presents itself readily. In the case 
of S this is yet another confirmation, if one were needed, that Bower 
was not working directly from the full Melrose text as it now survives. 


2 Ibid., 108. 

3 Ibid., 107-116. 
4 ES, ii, 569-70. 
> Melrose, \xi. 
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Taken with the earlier point about the consistency of the adaptation 
of Melrose, it also points towards a conclusion that the adaptation of 
Melrose in S was not only made by one person over a short time, but 
that this happened in or very soon after 1250, and in any event before 
_ the present version of the Melrose text was written in the 1260s. 

S is not always a brisker version of Melrose. Some entries have 
been changed with other purposes in mind. V c.43 is an example. A 
series of entries in Melrose which records the foundation of seven reli- 
gious houses has been shortened, and David I is credited with being 
the founder. Melrose says nothing about the king’s part in this. S is not 
entirely correct here; David I did not found Holm Cultram CMB, as is 
said, and he may not have founded Dundrennan. But S’s clear 
purpose is to record the king’s interests and activities in such matters. 
Melrose’s neutral version of the events has been given a more positive 
presentation. This catalogue is also likely to be the model for two 
marginal entries which Bower made in Book VIII. Inc.7, 11.44-47 the 
hospital of Soutra MLO and the nunnery of Manuel WLO are added 
_to the main text reference of Malcolm IV’s foundation of Coupar 
Angus abbey PER, and in c.25, Il.74-77 the foundation of Arbroath 
ANG and Lindores FIF abbeys by King William the Lion and his 
brother David respectively. Bower, in short, seems to have been trying 
to make a complete record of royal foundations on the lines of the 
earlier S text in V c.43. | 

In the years 1209-1214 S bursts out into a unique and detailed 
account of the diplomatic crisis between England and Scotland and of 
other events. When it can be checked (which is often), S shows a high 
degree of knowledge and accuracy about titles and positions (Vol.4, 
618). Similar characteristics can be seen in other entries, mainly from 


the 1220s and 1230s. Thus Bower records that “Hubert de Burgh justi- | 


clar of England married Margaret, the sister of King Alexander, in 
London on the Sunday after Michaelmas [3 October] in the presence of 
Henry king of England, who gave her away at a gathering of the nobil- 
ity of England’ (IX c.34, 11.46-49). English chronicles give no day date, 
and the mainstream account (accepted by at least one twentieth- 
century Scottish commentator) says that the wedding took place at 
York in 1221. The Melrose version, also under 1221,’ is totally 
different from Bower. Yet Bower, or S, is basically right. A recent study 
shows, from the known movements of the bridegroom and of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury who performed the ceremony,® that early 
October in 1221 and London are the most practicable times and place.’ 


© SAEC, 335, n.7. 

7 Melrose, 75. 

8 SAEC, 335, n.7. / 

9 D.A.Carpenter, The Minority of Henry III (London, 1990), 245-6, 268. 
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Other examples of detailed knowledge occur in. 1189 (VIII .c.46, 
I1.41-42); 1199 (VIIT c.60, 11.48-51); 1211 (VIII c.77, 11.33-34); 1226-27 
(IX c.46, Il.17-21 and 46-47); 1228 (IX c.47, ll.11-14); 1231 (IX c.48, 
Il.11-15); 1232 (IX c.48, I.16-18); 1236 (IX c.52, 11.41-43) and 1238 
(IX c.53, 1l.11-13). These entries record changes of royal officials 
(usually chancellors) and other appointments. Melrose mentions only 
some of the 1189 and 1226 items, and has none of the 1228 and 123] 
entries; in those for 1189, 1232, 1236 and 1238 Bower’s text gives 
fuller and correct names. One of his extras is a short eulogy of 
Thomas de Stirling, the chancellor who died in 1227. Overall, Bower’s 
entries are better informed than those in Melrose. 

The precise day and place of a wedding, details about appoint- 
ments, and the full names of officials are not individually of great 
importance. But taken together they show that by using S Bower was 
drawing on the work of somebody who was well acquainted with the 
royal family and government. Another item about a royal visit to 
England in 1223 (IX c.38, Il.13-17) is confirmed by English docu- 
mentary evidence. Accounts of other royal activities of the 1220s are 
unique to Bower e.g. IX c.43, ll.1-4 (1224), c.47, Il.1-10 (1228), and 
c.48, Il.1-4 (1230-1). Their acceptability is enhanced by the good 
quality of the material already cited. 

With this in mind, two other episodes should be considered. The 
first is the unusual tale, unique to Bower, of a journey to Scotland late 
in 1227 by Richard of Cornwall, Henry III’s younger brother, to visit 
Queen Ermengarde, Alexander II’s mother, because he wished to 
marry her daughter Margaret (Marjorie) (IX c.46, 11.22-36). The idea 
was opposed by both King Henry and the Scots, and so came to 
nothing. Some details of the account can be confirmed e.g. the pres- 
ence of Henry III at Durham and York at an appropriate time, and 
the coolness between the brothers. The known itinerary of Alexander 
II cannot be used to confirm that he was in Lothian in November 
1227 as Bower’s narrative says, but Richard’s visit to Kinghorn FIF to 


_ Speak to the queen looks reliable, since Kinghorn was a royal burgh 


and estate, and was possessed by Ermengarde in 1221 in circum- 
stances which show that she could continue to hold it if she so 
wished.’ Moreover, the text is careful to describe the lady as ‘the 
younger Margaret’, which distinguishes her from her elder sister, 
another Margaret, who married Hubert de Burgh in 1221. As a 
whole, then, the story of Richard’s proposals could well be genuine 
and provides another example of S’s familiarity with the Scottish 
royal family in the 1220s. _ | 

The second episode is the cause célébre of the Bissets in 1241 (IX 
cc.59-61). Bower’s version of events is distant from that in Melrose, 


10 Pryde, Burghs, 12; RRS, ii, 28, 51-52: CDS, i, no. 808. 
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and some of it has probably been written up for effect, but it is worth 
observing how at heart it is so circumstantial. The arrival of the news 
at a provincial church council; the king’s desire to have a full 
consideration of the case; the appointment of a day at Forfar for this; 
the private revenge taken by the Comyns; the king’s persistence in 
seeking an end to violence; Bisset’s offer to prove his innocence by 
combat or by oath; the deferral of the hearing to a later specific date 
at Edinburgh — all this seems to be based on contemporary knowl- 
edge. It probably came from §, since it fits between other S-type 
entries on either side of 1242, and it can be taken as the main annal 
for that year. As with other items (e.g. the elder Margaret’s wedding) 
the compiler of S was well enough informed to discard the Melrose 
text in favour of what was thought to be a better version of events. 
The provenance of S is not certainly known. General arguments 
have been advanced that it was probably found by Bower in St 
Andrews (Vol.5, xvii), and this probability was enhanced by later 
comment (Vol.4, xxiv). No other place readily suggests itself, and so 
St Andrews is the most likely point of origin. The compiler of S is not 
known either, but William Malveisin, bishop of St Andrews 1202-38, 
can be proposed as a most likely source for some of it. It has been sug- 
gested (Vol.4, 616, 620) that he was a likely source for the detailed 
‘diary’ of the years 1209-14. He had been a royal clerk and chancellor 
before he became a bishop, and so was almost certainly acquainted 
with all his immediate predecessors and all but one (Bishop-elect 
Florence of Glasgow) of his successors as chancellor. He would have 
known the other royal clerks of the day, and had himself been 
involved in royal business since the 1190s. He was in a good position 
to know what was happening in Scotland in the 1220s. He could have 
ensured that the main appointments and other events of his lifetime 
were recorded. | 


He probably did. Some of the information in S shows familiarity 


with the reign of King John of England, but also has signs that it was 
written after his death in 1216. Another passage suggests that S was 
written no earlier than 1217 (Vol.5, 628, 606). What may well have 
happened is that after the crisis of 1209-21 in the affairs of the 
kingdom had been weathered, materials for the history of these years 
were assembled at St Andrews in the 1220s and added to during the 
rest of Malveisin’s life. Another inspiration may have been David de 
Bernham, who succeeded Malveisin as bishop of St Andrews and 
lived until 1253. He too had been in the king’s service as chamberlain 
(1235-39) before becoming a bishop, and was as likely as anybody to 
know about, say, the details of the Bisset case. Such arguments can, 
indeed, be pushed further. The annals in S, especially from ca 1185, 
have a bias towards the doings of the kings of Scots. This is a contrast 
to the later annals of 1264-84 (see below). In other words, S as 
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discussed so far could be interpreted as a collection of material for a 
Res gestae regum Scottorum compiled in or very soon after 1250. It 
might have been a reminder, during a troubled period of minority 
rule, of what earlier kings had done. And in all likelihood it was 
Bernham who organized this work, which used and adapted a text of 
Melrose in its then current state, and combined with it material 
already located at St Andrews (probably assembled at Malveisin’s 
direction) to produce a new narrative. 

After 1249, with the disappearance of an adapted Melrose text as 
one of Bower’s main narrative structures, Book X has a different 
character. But it is soon apparent that another more or less continu- 
ous set of annals has been used alongside Fordun. Many of its 
characteristics come into view in X c.18, I1.38-50. This is a group of 
five short items gathered under 1264; they record the deaths of two 
prominent Scottish nobles, the knighting of two others, the arrival of 
the Carmelites in England (which is wrong), and the difficulties of 
King Henry III with his barons. In c.20. Il.1-2 there 1s a report of a 
comet in 1265, and in c.21, Il.1-4 under 1266 the death of the earl of 
Fife and the marriage of his widow. In the same chapter I1.30-60 cover 
other events in 1266 and 1267; they include the removal of the abbots 
of Melrose and Arbroath, the deaths of the lord of Yester ELO and of 
Robert de Meyners, a former chamberlain of the king of Scots, and a 
scatter of events in England and France. What has taken shape here is 
a series of brief notes of events in Scotland (mainly deaths, appoint- 
ments, removals and so on), occasional natural happenings there (bad 
weather, a plague of caterpillars), and a few events elsewhere. A 
sequence of annals can then be followed, almost year by year, in c.24, 
Il.1-13 and 43-47; c.25, Il.1-39 and 60-66; c.26, Il.1-36; c.27, 11.45-65; 
c.28, 11.6-42 and 55-58; c.29, ll.1-14; c.30, 1.1-43 and 55-65; c.33, I.26- 
60; c.34, Il.2-7, (perhaps 8-48,) and 49-55; c.35, ll.14-21; c.36, 11.23-46 
and 59-65; c.37, ll.1-11, 19-21 and 24-27; c.39, I1.26-27 and 36-44. 
These short annals do not appear to continue into Book XI, and so 
they come to an end in X c.39 at 1284. 

When they are read in sequence it soon becomes apparent that they 
are not only brief but local; they record events mainly from the 
eastern half of Scotland. References to lay affairs show an interest in 
the royal chamberlains (c.21, I1.49-50; c.22, 1.11; ¢.26, 11.34-36; c.30, 
I1.27-36), in the knighting of young noblemen by the king (c. 18, II.44- 
46; c.28, Il.11-12; c.29, Il.1-3), and in a few other royal doings (c.25, 
11.27-33; c.26, ll.1-4; c.36, 11.62-65). But for the most part it is a record 
of ecclesiastical events, and the tone is not at all the same as that of 
the annals in S up to 1249. The identified span from 1264 to 1284 1s 
short enough to have been the work of one writer, probably recording 
the news (or, once, a rumour which went uncorrected: see c.30, Il.17- 
19) as soon as he knew of it. But not entirely so. A scatter of mistakes 
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of chronology or fact in cc.18 and 21 could be used to demonstrate - 


that the annals there were put together after the event. The actual 
compilation of the series may not therefore have begun in 1264 but 
two or three years later. A few other items were clearly written a year 
or two after the event (e.g. c.36, 11.45-46), but on the whole this is a 
typical set of local annals noted more or less contemporaneously, and 
perhaps the work of one writer in central/eastern Scotland. Fite/St 
Andrews was probably the centre of his world. 

Was there a continuation between 1250 and the-1260s? Bower has 
placed a collection of other texts alongside Fordun; they fill this gap, 
and a provenance has been suggested for many of them in the editor- 
ial comments. He might therefore have, with some difficulty, con- 
structed his own continuation. But other evidence suggests that this is 
unlikely. X c.3, 11.46-48 (1250); c.8, 11.36-49 (1253) and 11.60-65 (1254- 
5); c.9, 11.49-56 (1255) look like contemporary St Andrews notes. If 
what is argued above about the Melrose chronicle is correct, c.9, II.13- 
31 (1255) and c.11, Il.11-14 (1256) must also be contemporary. In 
c.11, l1.15-24 (1258) a Glasgow source has been postulated; this is 
very likely, but it is also unlikely that Bower himself got it from 
Glasgow, because elsewhere he seems unaware of the existence at 
Glasgow of material that would have been of interest to him. Thus he 
quotes (V c.39a) a text of Henry I’s ‘Charter of Liberties’ which is not 


consistent with the text found in the Glasgow records.!! He has a 


good deal to say about Archbishop Thomas Becket, but does not 
seem to have known about some relevant material at Glasgow (VIII 
c.16, 1.23); and he could have given a better text of the bull Cum uni- 

versi (VIII c.69) if he had followed the Glasgow version.!* There was 
probably, therefore, a collection of information at St Andrews which 
Bower pressed into service. Given the troubled times of the 1250s it 
may not have been a consistently kept year by year account (the corre- 
sponding period in Melrose, as noted above, was not written up until 
the 1260s); but somebody at some time had collected materials to 
cover the 1250s and early 1260s. 


The picture which emerges is that the material in S was found at St | 


Andrews by Bower, and that it consisted of three main elements: 

1 an adaptation of Melrose with considerable additions running 
from 1032 to 1249, probably compiled in or very soon after 1250; 

2 some miscellaneous but contemporary material from 1250 
onwards collected at an unknown time; 

3 a separate set of annals from 1264 to 1284, cerns consistent in 
style and subject matter, perhaps the work of one writer, and 
centred on Fife/St Andrews. 


'!_ Glasgow Registrum, ii, 591-3. 


Ibid., 1, 77-78. 


— 
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Whether Bower found S as three separate items or asa consecutive set 
of materials is a question which cannot now be given a categoric 
answer. But the continuity of dates in each of the three elements and 


between them strongly suggests that by the time Bower found them | 
they were already gathered together. 


Chapter 19 


Bower’s use of Vincent of Beauvais 


!One of the major sources of Bower’s Scotichronicon is the Speculum 

Historiale of the Dominican Friar Vincent of Beauvais (d.1264; see 

above p. 243). Bower in fact used it both directly and indirectly. In the 

latter case selections from Vincent have been found by the editors 

embedded in the material taken over by Bower from Fordun’s 

Chronica that occupies so much of Books I-VI here. Fordun quotes 

from both the Speculum Historiale and one of its counterparts, the 

Speculum Naturale (discussed below). It has not, however, been possi- 

ble for me working in the Netherlands to follow up these references in 

Fordun, so that this contribution is necessarily limited to a study of 
Bower's own direct quotations from Vincent. It appears at the outset 

that he did not have available to him a full copy of Vincent’s works 

against which to compare such selections as Fordun had made. 

Indeed Bower himself quotes directly from the Speculum Historiale 
only. Sometimes his references overlap with those given by Fordun, SO 
that he could make additions to some of Fordun’s selections. But it is 
his own direct quotations from the Speculum Historiale alone that are 
studied here. Sais 


The Speculum Maius and the Speculum Historiale of Vincent 
of Beauvais | 


Between 1240 and 1256-7 Vincent compiled and revised his enormous 
Speculum Maius. This ‘mirror’, containing about 6.5 million words, 
constitutes probably the most voluminous summary of knowledge 
ever produced during the Middle Ages. Vincent fully explains his 
intentions in his Libellus Apologeticus, a long general prologue to his 
work, which is in itself with good reason called a libellus (‘little 
book’).* He describes the contents of the Speculum Maius in general 


! I am most grateful to Ms. Eva Albrecht (Katholieke Universiteit Leuven) for her 
assistance in collecting relevant Vincent material in the Scotichronicon, and to the 
General Editor for his help with advice on the English text. ees 

2 Four versions of the Libellus Apologeticus have been identified, which Vincent com- 
posed as he re-worked the Speculum Maius. For a discussion of these, see J.B. Voorbij, 
Het ‘Speculum Historiale’ van Vincent van Beauvais. Een studie van zijn ontstaans- 
geschiedenis, Ph.D. thesis (Groningen, Netherlands, 1991), 81-92, 98-101, 149-60. See 
also A.-D. von den Brincken, “Geschichtsbetrachtung bei Vincenz von Beauvais. Die 
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terms, defining its structure and arrangement, intended use and audi- 
ence. It was designed for his fellow-Dominicans in the first place, asa 
tool for their preaching and biblical studies.? 

The book was put together in several versions. At an early stage 
Vincent realised that he would have to split his work into separate 
parts because of its large size (see below). At about 1244-5 the 
Speculum Maius was a bipartite work consisting of the Speculum 
Naturale and the Speculum Historiale, each part containing thirty 
‘books’, each book being divided into chapters. Soon after this 
Vincent started to expand, update and rearrange his work. By 1256-7 
through a series of (sometimes drastic) changes and adaptations, the 
Speculum Maius had become a tripartite work consisting of a revised 
Speculum Naturale in 33 books, a new Speculum Doctrinale in 18 
books (in which Vincent incorporated material from the oldest 
version of the Speculum Naturale), and a revised Speculum Historiale 
in 32 books. 

The Speculum Naturale deals with historia naturalis, natural 
history. It describes the animate beings and inanimate objects of the 
earth and the universe in accordance with the chronology of the 
Creation narrative. The (unfinished) Speculum Doctrinale deals with 
the liberal arts and all the other theoretical and applied sciences 
except theology. After a short prefatory section on theology at the 
end of the work, the text abruptly comes to an end. Apart from the 
third part, the Speculum Historiale, discussed below, Vincent 
intended to compile a fourth part, on morality, but did not get round 
to it. It was only after his death that a Speculum Morale was compiled 
ca 1280. Here the discussion concentrates on the Speculum Historiale 
alone. 

Vincent composed this work by arranging excerpts from a great 
number of sources in chronological order. The Speculum Historiale 
describes events from historia temporalis, i.e. chronological history 
from the Fall of man. The main events of the life of Jesus have been 
selected from the Bible along with other events, and this material 
fitted into the chronology of the Roman Empire. Vincent then 
applied the same chronological principle when describing events that 
had taken place in the church and the world down to his own times. 
He then concluded the Speculum Historiale with a description of 
what will happen at the Last Day. Into this chronological framework 


Apologia Actoris zum Speculum Maius’, Deutsches Archiv fiir Erforschung des 
Mittelalters, xxxiv (1978), 465-99, which contains an edition based on three versions of 
the Libellus; and S.Lusignan, Préface au ‘Speculum Maius’ de Vincent de Beauvais: 
réfraction et diffraction, Cahiers d’études médiévales, 5 (Montreal, 1979), 113-39, 
where the edition demonstrates several stages in the genesis of the Libellus. Here the 
most complete edition, by Von den Brincken, is used for references to the Libellus 

3 Libellus Apologeticus, cc.2, 4, 16 (ed. Von den Brincken, 467, 469, 490). 
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Vincent incorporated selections and abstracts (sometimes volumi- 
nous) which he took from a variety of works. He included extracts, for 
example, from theologial treatises, works on the Sacraments, and 
letters by the Church Fathers and other ecclesiastical writers whose 
works were traditionally regarded as authoritative. He also incorpo- 
rated moralizing quotations from literary works by classical and 
medieval Latin authors, as well as excerpts from the legends and lives 
of the saints. Taken together these selections and extracts constitute 
the main body of the Speculum Historiale.4 | 

Like the Speculum Maius as a whole, the Speculum Historiale went 
through several versions. At about 1244-5 the selections and extracts, 
as compared with the historical sections, made up a very large com- 
ponent; and in contrast the history of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies received little attention. Later, Vincent transferred some of the 
selections to the Speculum Naturale, or incorporated them into some 


of his so-called opera minora, theological works that he compiled — 


while re-working the Speculum Maius. At the same time he greatly 
increased the historical component of the Speculum Historiale, using 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century sources that had apparently not been 
available to him before, and also extended the narrative to ca 1254. 
These alterations appear to be related to a change in Vincent’s 
life. In the autumn of 1246 he moved from his Dominican house 
(probably at Beauvais in Picardy) to the royal Cistercian abbey of 
Royaumont nearer to Paris, which had been founded by King Louis 
IX of France in 1228. The Dominican Order had, as it were, loaned 
Vincent to this abbey to act as a lector (professor of theology); and 
he stayed there until until about 1259.> In this environment he was 


4 The excerpts in Vincent’s works are usually accompanied by source-references, which 
are many thousands in number. Several scholars have surveyed the sources which 
Vincent is believed to have consulted; see, for example, P.C.F.Daunou, ‘Vincent de 
Beauvais, auteur du Speculum maius terminé en 1256’, Histoire littéraire de la France, 
xviii (Paris, 1835), 449-519, especially 483-5, and E.Boutaric, ‘Vincent de Beauvais et la 
connaissance. de Il’antiquité classique au treiziéme siécle’, Revue des Questions 


Historiques, xvii (1875), 5-57, especially 23-55; M.Paulmier[-Foucart] , ‘Les flores 


d’auteurs antiques et médiévaux dans le Speculum Historiale’, Spicae, i (1978), 31-70, 
updated in Spicae, ii (1980), 9-16. During the last two decades it has become clear that 
Vincent derived a substantial portion of these excerpts (including passages marked 
Auctor ‘the author’) from the Chronicon by the Cistercian monk Helinand of 
Froidmont (see discussion below). Furthermore Vincent excerpted material from 


common anthologies, such as the Florilegium Gallicum; see, for example, B.L.Ullman,: 


‘Classical authors in certain mediaeval florilegia’, Classical Philology, xxvii (1932), 1- 
42, with further references. Vincent certainly had access to original sources; but at 
present it is still not established which originalia he actually used. 

> In 1245 the Cistercian general chapter ordained that in each province of the Order a 
theological school (studium theologiae) should be established within one of its own 
abbeys; see J.M.Canivez, Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno 
1116 ad annum 1786, Vol.ii ab anno 1221 ad annum 1261 (Louvain, 1934), 289-90. 
Because the Cistercians did not have professors of theology, they invited the 
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regularly in contact with the king, and was probably encouraged by 
him and his entourage to pay more attention to the history of the 
French royal house, especially to the view that the Capetian kings, to 
which lineage Louis IX belonged, were descended from Charlemagne. 
Vincent received royal support to search for sources not previously 
used. Eventually, as a result of all these changes, the Speculum 
Historiale looked more like a world chronicle than a tool for preach- 
ing and biblical studies, though in practice it probably served both its 
original purpose and as a historical work of reference. 

Five versions of the Speculum Historiale have been identified. At 
about 1244-5, as appears in the so-called Dijon and Klosterneuburg 
versions, it comprises 30 books. The latest version compiled in or 
shortly after 1254 (known as the Douai version since it came to be 
printed there in 1624) contains 32 books. Between these come the 
Vienna and Saint-Jacques versions, with 31 and 32 books respectively. 
The Douai version has come to be regarded as the vulgate or most 


commonly used text.° It was a copy of this version that Bower used 
(see below). | 


Manuscripts and completeness 


From the Libellus Apologeticus it is apparent that Vincent was con- 
cerned about the circulation of his work. He feared that only a few 
people could afford a complete copy, for the cost of making copies 
must have been very high.’ Judging from the manuscript tradition of 
the Speculum Maius, his fears were justified. A complete copy of the 


Dominicans, through Pope Innocent IV, to send professors to their abbeys; see 
H.Denifle, ‘Documents relatifs a la fondation et aux premiers temps de l’Université de 
Paris’, Memoires de la société de l'histoire de Paris et de I’ Ile de France, x (1883), 243-67, 
especially 253; see also Voorbij, Het ‘Speculum Historiale’, 12-13 for further details. In 
view. of the opera minora which Vincent compiled during his stay at Royaumont, it is 
assumed that he did in fact teach theology there. 

® On the genesis of the Speculum Maius and especially the Speculum Historiale, and on 
the relations between the specula and Vincent’s opera minora, see J.B.Voorbij, ‘La 
version Klosterneuburg et la version Douai du Speculum historiale: manifestations de 
’évolution du texte’, in M.Paulmier-Foucart, S.Lusignan and A.Nadeau (eds.), 
Vincent de Beauvais: intentions et réceptions d’une oeuvre encyclopédique au moyen age. 
Actes du XIV° Colloque de I’ Institut d’études médiévales, organisé conjointement par 
l’ Atelier Vincent de Beauvais ... et l'Institut d’études médiévales ... 27-30 avril 1988, 
Cahiers d’études médiévales, Cahier spécial, 4 (Saint-Laurent [Montreal] — Paris, 
1990), 111-40; M.-C.Duchenne, ‘Autour de 1254, une révision capétienne du Speculum 
historiale’, ibid., 141-66; E.A.R.Brown. ‘Vincent de Beauvais and the reditus regni 
Francorum ad stirpem Caroli imperatoris’, ibid., 167-96; Voorbij, Het ‘Speculum 
Historiale’; M.Paulmier-Foucart, ‘Vincent de Beauvais’, Dictionnaire de spiritualité, 
Xvi (Paris, 1994), 806-13; and R.J.Schneider, Vincentii Belvacensis ‘De morali principis 
tained. Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis, 137 (Turnhout, 1995), 
Pp.xxx-xl a | | _— 

” See Libellus Apologeticus, c.16 (ed. Von den Brincken, 490). 
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tripartite work took up a set of seven folio volumes at least, depend- 
ing on how the writing was arranged on the page. Apart from the 
complete copy which presumably Vincent himself owned, only a few 
copies of the whole work seem to have existed.; and of these only two 
complete sets are known today.® 


Probably it was the question of the cost of making complete copies 
that led Vincent to decide to split the Speculum Maius into separate 
parts. He edited the different specula so that they could be used inde- 


pendently. Each speculum was given its own name; in the front of each 
one he placed the Libellus Apologeticus;? and each one had also its 
own individual prologue.The Speculum Naturale, finally, contains a 
summary of the Speculum Historiale; and this speculum 1n its turn 
contains a summary of the contents of both the Speculum Naturale 
and the Speculum Doctrinale. This last speculum, however, lacks any 
summary of the others, which is another indication of its unfinished 


state. . . F 
Thus the owner of a copy of the Speculum Historiale coul 


become acquainted with the contents of the other two specula, which 
is why, judging from the manuscript tradition, it was by far the most 
popular part of the whole Speculum Maius. Today out of more than 
300 volumes containing at least one book of the whole work more 
than 250 contain parts of the Speculum H: istoriale.'° There is indirect 


8 The first set (nine volumes) was commissioned by the Cistercians of Cambron 
(Hainault, Belgium) ca 1280; the purchasers of the second set, a de luxe copy in ise 
volumes copied ca 1330, have not yet been identified. For a description of these 
volumes, see J.B. Voorbij, ‘Gebrauchsaspekte des Speculum Maius von Vinzenz von 
Beauvais’, C.Meier and others (eds.), Der Codex im Gebrauch. (Akten des 
Internationalen Kolloquiums 11.-13. Juni 1992), Miinstersche ee 70 
(Miinchen, 1996), 225-39, especially 230, n.26. Apart from these complete sets, a few 
sets have been identified which contain a complete or incomplete copy of the Speculum 
Naturale and Speculum Doctrinale together, or the Speculum Naturale and hae 
Historiale together. There are , however, no indications that these sets ever arene 
complete copy of the whole Speculum Maius. See the list of manuscripts naiats i), 
Het ‘Speculum Historiale’, 292-339, complemented by Voorbij, Gebrauchsaspe te’, 
226-31, and Th. Kaeppeli and E.Panella, “Vincentius Belvacensis (Beauvais)’, 
 Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum Medii Aevi, Vol.iv, T-Z (Rome, 1993), 435-58, espe- 
Cl -46. : | 

Sere versions of the Libellus Apologeticus mirror the development of the whole 
Speculum Maius from a bipartite to a tripartite work, and the planning of a sharraueet 
tite work (cf. n.2 above). The fourth version became the vulgate text. Vincent place 
in front of the Vienna version of the Speculum Historiale for the first time; ae 
further adaptations, at the front of the latest version of the Speculum Naturale; an : 
finally, with minor adaptations, at the front of the Saint-J acques and Douai eee 
the Speculum Historiale. See Voorbij, Het ‘Speculum Historiale ; 98-101, and 149- . 
On the adaptations necessary for the independent use of the three specula, see heey S 
own words in the Libellus Apologeticus, c.16 (ed. Von den Brincken, 490), and also 

ij, Het ‘Speculum Historiale’ , 88-95. a 
nee volumes of the various specula is still growing (see Voorbij. 
‘Gebrauchsaspekte’ [as above n.8], 226-7). These new findings, however, do not change 


' three publications. 
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evidence too of its popularity to be found in the quotations from it, _ 
and the references to it, which later medieval Latin authors included _ 

in their works — chronicles, abstracts, anthologies and selections from 
classical and medieval writers, and so on. This indirect evidence is 
also to be found in translations, adaptations and quotations by 
medieval vernacular writers. '! Compared with all this, citations of the 


other specula (e.g. Chaucer’s quotations from the Speculum Naturale) 
are exceptional. !4 7 


A further detail calls for notice. Within the general picture that a 
complete set of the Speculum Maius took up seven or more manu- 
script volumes, a complete copy of the Speculum Historiale would 
take up at least two volumes. Vincent himself (as it appears from the 
Saint-Jacques and Douai versions) preferred that its 32 books should 
be spread over four volumes of eight books each.!? So far 27 sets of 
volumes containing a complete copy of the work have been identified, 
as well as 37 incomplete sets. Most complete sets contain the Douai 
vulgate version, though the Dijon and Saint-Jacques versions are also 
represented. Among the incomplete sets all versions are found, with 


the Douai version in the majority. In a few instances the sets contain 
two or three versions. 


It is noteworthy that in addition 82 single manuscripts have been 


the general picture.described here. So far, comparatively few fragments of volumes 
have been identified containing a smaller amount than one book of the whole work. 
Most fragments, too, contain some of the Speculum Historiale. 

'l See the contributions to W.J.Aerts, E.R.Smits and J.B. Voorbij (eds.), Vincent of 
Beauvais and Alexander the Great. Studies on the ‘Speculum Maius’ and its translations 
into medieval vernaculars, Mediaevalia Groningana, 7 (Groningen, 1986); Paulmier- 
Foucart and others, Vincent de Beauvais (as above n.6); and the survey of publications 
in Kaeppeli and Panella, ‘Vincentius Belvacensis’ (as above n.8). The names of many 
other medieval users of Vincent’s work can be added to the names mentioned in these 
12 On Chaucer’s use of the Speculum Naturale, see P.Aiken, ‘Vincent of Beauvais and 
Chaucer’s knowledge of alchemy’, Studies in Philology, xii (1944), 371-9, with refer- 
ences to earlier publications on this subject. Chaucer may have found a copy of the 
Speculum Naturale in the Benedictine abbey of St Augustine at Canterbury, for its late- 
fifteenth-century library catalogue mentions a Speculum naturis, without further 
specification of its contents (M.R.James, The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and 
Dover (Cambridge, 1903], nos.867-8). He could also have found there a copy of the 
Speculum Historiale (see below, p.277). A second copy of the Speculum Naturale that 
could have been Chaucer’s source, written in England in the early 14c, and today 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS 39 (containing Books I-XVI, with some 
abbreviations in Books IX-X ), was possibly owned by the Benedictine cathedral priory 
at Norwich. No other Speculum Naturale copies originating from British libraries have 
been identified so far. The early sixteenth-century catalogue of the library of Syon 
Monastery mentions a copy of the Speculum Naturale, but it is unclear whether this 
refers to a manuscript or a printed edition (see M.Bateson, Catalogue of the Library of 
Syon Monastery, Isleworth [Cambridge, 1898], 23, no.C24). 

|3 This appears from Vincent’s introductions to the alphabetical indexes of both the 
Saint-Jacques and Douai versions: see Voorbij, Het “Speculum Historiale’, 49. 
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identified which appear never to have formed part of a set of volumes 
containing all or part of the Speculum Historiale. They are just partial 
copies, most of them following the Douai version; the number of 
books which they contain varies between four and sixteen. Twenty- 
four of them have books belonging to the last quarter of this specu- 
lum only, i.e. the part that deals with the period from Charlemagne to 
about 1250. In this part (following the Saint-Jacques and Douai ver- 
sions) Vincent used some otherwise unknown sources, such as the 
Historia Tartarorum of Simon of Saint-Quentin, and also some his- 
torical writings vaguely identified as coming from Chronographus, Ex 
cronicis and Historia Francorum (with important variants between 
the two versions mentioned). Vincent also included in this part of his 
work selections from Bernard of Clairvaux and Helinand of 
Froidmont among others. Possibly it was the availability of all this 
material that explains the rather greater popularity of single volumes 
containing books only from the last quarter of the Speculum 
Historiale. , sf oka 3 | | 

In view of these figures it is likely that not only did very few 
medieval users of the Speculum Maius ever set eyes on a complete 
copy of the work, but even many users of just the Speculum H istoriale 
may have had only a portion of the text available to them. Medieval 
library catalogues therefore should be regarded with care: a simple 
mention without more details is not evidence that a library held the 
whole work or that a reader was familiar with it. 


The Scotichronicon and the Douai version of the Speculum 
7 Historiale 


Each of the five versions of the text of Vincent’s Speculum Historiale 
has its own distinctive features. Since for his quotations from 
Vincent’s work Walter Bower used only a copy of the Douai version, 
it is on the features of that version that the discussion here concen- 
trates.!4 However, an element of confusion that arises from some of 
the printed editions must first be examined at some length. And we 
need to note which parts of the Speculum Historiale it was that Bower 
used for his direct quotations. a 
The Douai version, like its immediate predecessor the Saint- 
Jacques version, contains 32 books. In both versions Vincent’s Book I 
has a text of his Libellus Apologeticus in 19 chapters that is specific to 
these two versions only (cf. n.9); then comes a short Prologue num- 
bered as chapter 20 in several manuscripts and printed editions; then 


14 For a survey of the main characteristics of the Dijon, Klosterneuburg, Vienna, 
- Saint-Jacques and Douai versions, see Voorbij, Het ‘Speculum Historiale’, 213-85 
(Appendices 1.1-5). ~ 
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a listing of the chapter titles of the entire work, which in the Douai. 
version is slightly longer and also has a longer introduction, and an 
alphabetical index, which in the Saint-Jacques version is much more 
detailed than in the Douai version. This first book is followed by 31 
books comprising the text proper, so that both versions have a total of 
32 books. With the exception of the Augsburg edition of 1474 (which 
offers a mixture of the Dijon and Douai versions in 31 books), all the 
printed editions offer a text of the Douai version. However, only three 
of them have the correct number of 32 books, namely the Strassburg 
edition of 1473 (by Mentelin), the Strassburg edition of ca 1473 (by 
the so-called ‘R-printer’), and the Nuremberg edition of 1483 (by 
Koberger, as part of an edition of the whole Speculum Maius, includ- 
ing the apocryphal Speculum Morale). The remaining three editions 
printed at Venice in 1493-4 (by Liechtenstein), at Venice again in 1591 
(by Nicolini) and at Douai in 1624 (edited by the Benedictines of 
Saint-Vaast at Arras and printed by Bellére) have the Speculum 
Historiale 1n 31 books , in all three cases as part of an edition of the 
whole Speculum Maius, again including the Speculum Morale.'° 

This odd number of 31 books goes back to the printer 
Liechtenstein. He apparently did not notice how there are differences 
between the texts of the Libellus Apologeticus at the front of the 
Speculum Naturale, the Speculum Doctrinale and the Speculum 
Historiale, nor did he include the short Prologue to the last of these. 
He printed the Libellus Apologeticus at the front of the Speculum 
Naturale only, and not at the front of the others. In his edition of the 
Speculum Historiale Liechtenstein kept the alphabetical index, but 
added to it short treatises on the Roman emperors and the election of 
the Holy Roman emperors; he also moved the list of chapter titles to 
the end of the whole work. He excluded the remainder of Book I from 
the numbering of the books, and so numbered Books II to XXXII as 
I to XXXI. He also extended the final book of the work (Book 
XXXII now numbered XXXI) with passages. from the Liber 
Chronicarum of the German historian Hartmann Schedel covering 
the period 1250-1494. In this process the printer also split the text of 
Chapter 105 of Book XXXII (now XXXIJ), which marks the end of 
Vincent’s historical exposé, and added three short texts on death and 
the Last Day to the first part of Chapter 105. Nicolini in his 1591 
edition followed Liechtenstein’s example with minor changes. The 
editors of the Douai edition of 1624 tried to correct Liechtenstein’s 
changes; but his omissions of the Libellus Apologeticus and of the 
short Prologue at the front of the Speculum Historiale, as well as the 


!> It was only after the invention of printing that the dissemination of complete copies 
of the whole Speculum Maius (including the apocryphal Speculum Morale) came 
about. The printing press evidently made the work affordable to a larger public. 
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changes to XXXII c.105 (XXXI c.105), escaped their attention. And 
so they retained the peculiar book-numbering I-XXXI. He 

~ In their notes for this edition of the Scotichronicon the editors have 
been working in different libraries, and so have had to refer to which- 
ever of the printed editions of the Speculum Historiale happened to 
be available to them. In practice this has meant that references 
attached to Books I-V here follow the numbering I-XXXI of the 
Douai edition of 1624, whilst references attached to other Books here 
follow the correct numbering II-XXXII of the Nuremberg edition of 
1483. In the present discussion in this chapter the correct numbering 


II-XXXII is used, following Bower’s own practice.'’ This means that | 


all references attached to Books I-V here are silently converted, e.g. 
references to Speculum Historiale I c.89 or X c.69 are changed here to 
II c.89 and XI c.69 respectively (cf. n.17), but the references attached 
to Books VII-IX here are unchanged (except where errors have to be 
corrected). | . 
From which parts of the Speculum Historiale did Bower select his 
direct quotations? Bower seems to have made use of Vincent's work in 
two stages. He first used it in the compilation of Books III-V here, 
when he incorporated selections from Books XX-XXVI (except 
XXIII) of Vincent. Book VI here contains only English and Scottish 
material, and Bower found no reason to amplify this with references 
to Vincent. But Book VII here brings the beginning of the second 
stage. Bower was now setting out to amplify his account of some of 
the more noteworthy historical events which he had already covered 
in his earlier Books; and as the editors have put it without exaggera- 
tion (above Vol.4, xvi) he now ‘plundered’ the Speculum Historiale 
with only occasional reference to other sources. He confined almost 
all his additions and comments to events on the Continent, quoting 
mainly from Books XIX-XXVIII of the Speculum Historiale. In 
Books VIII and IX here Bower resumed the narrative based mainly 
on events in Scotland in continuation from the end of Book V, and his 
quotations from Vincent’s Books XXIX-XXXII are on a smaller 
scale than in his Book VII. From his Book X onwards Bower 1s 
dealing with events after ca 1250, and so it is not surprising that he 
quotes from Vincent only rarely; and these few instances appear to be 
derived from Book XXX only of the Speculum Historiale. All in all 


16 See the discussion of the printed editions of the Speculum ‘Maius in Voorbij, Het 
‘Speculum Historiale’, 340-6 (Appendix 2.3). . 7 

17 See above III c.64, 1.7, where the editors, following the Douai 1624 edition, trans- 
lated Bower’s correct reference ‘libro xxvi speculi historici capitulo xxxi’ as “book 25, 
chapter 31’. More puzzling is the reference at IV c.42, 11.16-1 7, where a quotation Is said 
by Bower to come directly from “book 2, chapter 6’, though it seems in fact to be an 
allusion to Speculum Historiale 11, 89 and X1,69. Perhaps this quotation is taken from 
some unidentified indirect textual witness to the Speculum Historiale. | : 
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Bower’s direct quotations from Vincent’s work are limited to his 
Books XIX-XXXII.!8 It is from these Books that excellent clues are 
to be found that demonstrate that the manuscript of the Speculum 
Historiale which Bower used was a copy of the Douai version. 

The particular characteristics of this version are best described by 
comparing it with its immediate predecessor, the Saint-Jacques 
version. Both versions resemble each other at first sight; but there are 
over ninety passages where the Douai version has additional informa- 
tion not found in the Saint-Jacques version. Some of them deal with 
royal marriages, ecclesiastical policy and other political matters. 
Others describe historical events, disasters such as earthquakes and 
floods, strange natural phenomena such as comets, eclipses, hail, 
thunder and lightning and miracles, some occurring in France and 
some elsewhere.!? The first of these additions occurs in Speculum 
Historiale XXIV c.148, and the last in XX XI c.138. Some of them are 
short, adding only a couple of lines, whilst others may run to a whole 
paragraph or even a chapter. The source for many of them is indi- 
cated in rubrics as Chronographus or Ex cronicis, though some are 
credited to the author himself (Actor), or (as mentioned only in Book 
XXXI) to a Historia Francorum. The identification of many of these 
labels has not yet been achieved; but exceptionally something is 
known about the source labelled Chronographus, from which some of 
the additions labelled Actor appear also to have been derived. 

It appears that by the label Chronographus Vincent referred in fact 
to two sources. The first was an annalistic text, the so-called 
Auctarium Ursicampi or Ourscamp continuation of Sigebert of 
Gembloux’s Chronographia. This continuation was made by a monk 


_of the Cistercian abbey of Ourscamp in Picardy. He adapted a copy 


of Sigebert’s text (belonging to the so-called Beauvais family of 
manuscripts of this chronicle) together. with the so-called 
Premonstratensian Continuation from the year 1113 (at which 
Sigebert had stopped writing) to 1155 which was attached to a copy of 
Sigebert’s work, and inserted large selections from the Historia 
Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth.”? This text is found in 
one manuscript only (MS Dijon 561 [12c]), a collection of annalistic 


18 Within this general picture it seems unlikely that Bower derived IX c.32, I1.32-40 (a 
quotation from Aesop’s fables) from Speculum Historiale 1V 4, although it largely cor- 
responds to Vincent’s rendering. The fable in question, about the mountain bringing 
forth a mouse, was common knowledge among educated men of the time. 

19 On the basis of these additions the date of the compilation of the Saint-Jacques 
version can be narrowed down to ‘after 25 March 1253.and probably before July 1254’, 
and the date of the Douai version to ‘probably after July 1254’. In the process of re- 
working the Speculum Historiale, Vincent overlooked the dated entry in XXXII, 105, 
just before his discussion of the Last Day, which is dated 1244. This date is correct in 
the earlier Dijon and Klosterneuburg versions. 

20 See ‘Sigeberti Gemblacensis Chronographia’, MGH, Scriptores (folio), vi, 268-74 
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texts. Since Vincent’s quotations from the Historia Regum Britanniae 
correspond to the selection of them incorporated in the Dijon manu- 
script, and Vincent even ascribes these selections from Geoffrey’s 
work to Sigebert,”! it is assumed that his source was closely cognate to 
the Dijon manuscript. This Chronographus material is found at several 
points in Vincent’s text from XX VII c.12 to XXX c.2 ; it is found also 
in the Saint-Jacques version, and some of it is found also in n earlier 
versions of the Speculum Historiale. 

But in the Douai version only a second source, again of an annalis- 
tic character, also labelled as Chronographus, is the origin of many of 
the additions indicated above as unique to that version. In several 
instances passages labelled Chronographus already incorporated in 
the Saint-Jacques version appear to have been extended in the Douai 
version. These additions cover the Carolingian period 776-846, 
_ adding material to the extracts which Vincent had already taken from 
Sigebert’s chronicle, and also the period 1123-55, here adding 
material to the extracts already taken from the Ourscamp continua- 
tion. Possibly this second series of additions labelled Chronographus 
was taken from another continuation of Sigebert’s chronicle that has 
not yet been identified. 

This, then, was the version of the speculan Historiale that Bower 
plundered. This does not imply that he made a full copy of Vincent’s 
work. What he did was to select passages that fitted helpfully into his 
own historical narrative or offered additions to what he had found in 
Fordun’s chronicle, while leaving uncopied much of the material that 


Vincent had incorporated into his work. Consequently only some of | 


the quotations taken into the Scotichronicon mirror characteristics of 
the Douai version; but such as they are, they are clearly identifiable, 
for Bower was faithful in his treatment of Vincent’s text. The passage 
above at Book IX c.42 entitled De reditu regni Francorum ad stirpem 
Magni Karoli (‘The return of the kingdom of the French to the 


lineage of Charlemagne’) offers the best proof of Bower’s use of the ~ 


Douai version. Here he followed passages that were unique to that 
version, adapting from Speculum Historiale XXXI c.125 a short 
passage on the accession of King Louis VIII to the French throne, 
which marked the return of the royal house to Charlemagne’s lineage, 
and then copying Speculum Historiale XXXI c.126 in its entirety, 
touching on the prophecy of Saint Valery, the Capetian genealogy, 
and again the return oF the kingdom to Charlemagne’s family. 


! See, {oi exnple the passages on Uterpendragon i in at Historiale XXI, 55 
a 56. 
22 On Vincent’s Chvoiaeaphis quotations, see M.-C. Duchenne, ‘Vincent de Beauvais 
compilateur et historien dominicain: la source Chronographus dans le Speculum histori- 
ale’, Annales de l'Est (1997, no.1), 133-53; see also Duchenne, ‘Autour de 1254 (as 
above n.6). 
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Other characteristics of the Douai version that are more or less 
obvious can be found at the following places above: 


— Ill c.60, 1145-53, Alcuin reforms the monastery of St Martin of 
Tours (Speculum Historiale XXIV c.173). 

— IV c.14, 11.47-51, AEthelwulf king of the Angles offers the 
rolapeny (a tax) as a tribute to St Peter at Rome (ibid. XXV 
C 

— VII c.12, Il.13-22, natural phenomena at Cancantinopic bid. 
XXIV, c.158), Il. 29- 43, education of Charlemagne and his sons 
and daughters (ibid. XXV c.1). 

— VII c.13, 3-13, Charlemagne’s [alleged] involvement in the 
composition of Usuard’s martyrology (ibid. XXV c.2). 

— VII c.14, 11.6-10, conspiracy of Bernard king of Italy against the 
Emperor Louis (ibid. XXV c.26). 

— VII c.15, I1.52-57, deeds of the Carolingian kings Louis and 
Charles, conflicts with the Frisians and Northmen (ibid. XXV 
c.35). 

— VII c.16, ll.12-16, information on the Northmen (ibid. XXV c.36), 
and 1I.29-33, angels and demons wrangle over possession of the 
Emperor Lothair’s soul (ibid. XXV c.37). 

— VIic.18, Il.1-12, Louis the Younger defeats Charles the Bald (ibid. 
XXV, c. 42), and l1.43-48, Charles the Younger, having obtained 
st ails of Germany, is consecrated as emperor (ibid. XX V 
C 

— VII c.22, 11.16-20 and 20-28, the Northmen, having besieged 
Chartres, are put to flight, and made Christians afterwards (ibid. 
XXV c.53).. 

— VII c.23, 11.33-55, the Norman genealogy and that of the counts 
of Blois/Champagne being Norman offspring (ibid. XXV c.53). 

—. VII c.34, 11.76-77, death of Godfrey duke of Lorraine and ruler of 
Jerusalem (ibid. XX VI c.104). 

— VIIc.42, Il.1-2, on the hours and office of the Blessed Virgin (ibid. 
XXVIc. 91). 

— VII c.56, 11.22-27, Matilda (grand- daughter of St Margaret of 
Scotland) sent away by her husband the Emperor Henry V, 
marries Geoffrey count of Anjou and gives birth to Henry, 
ia of Normandy and then king of England (ibid. XXVII 

me 

— VII c.58, Il. 2- 12, on the visionary writings of St Hildegard of 
Bingen (ibid. XXVIII c.83), and 11.20-39, on the crusade initiated 
by St Bernard of Clairvaux, and on William count of Nevers 
entering the Grande Chartreuse (ibid. XXVIII c.85). 

— VIII c.7, 11.32-34, on the translation of the bodies of the three holy 
magi to Cologne (ibid. XXX c.12). 
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— VIII c.24, 11.70-74, on the murder of Thomas Becket, incorrectly 
recorded by Vincent at the year 1174 (ibid. XXX c.21). Bower 
comments that he prefers the date 1172 (whilst the correct date 
was 1170). 

— VIII c.25, 11.58-59, on the canonization of Becket by Pope 
Alexander III; 11.59-66, on the Emperor Frederick renouncing the 
schism and making peace with the pope; and 11.92-93, on 
innumerable pagans being conquered by just a few Christians at 
Jerusalem (all extracted from ibid. XXX c.21). | 

— IX c.7, 11.29-42, on Eleanor of Aquitaine’s marriage with King 
Louis VII of France, and then with Duke Henry II of Normandy, 
later king of the English, and on all her children (ibid. XXVIII 
c.128). | | 

— ae 11.20-26, leaders and inhabitants of several parts of South 
and West France swear an oath of fealty to King Louis VIII (ibid. 
XXXI c.127). 7 

— IX, c.55, ll.17-25, the meltwater of a miraculous hailstone heals a 
blind monk at Cremona (ibid. XXXI c.138). 


This survey shows that extracts from the Douai version specifically 
can be found in Books III, IV, VII, VIII and [IX of the Scotichronicon. 
We must conclude that Bower used the same version of the text 
throughout. 


A few aspects of Bower’s selection 


The introductions to Volumes 1-5 above (and notably Volumes 4 and 
5) provide descriptions of the material that Bower selected from the 
Speculum Historiale, take note of the themes and sub-themes in 
which he was interested, and comment on his lack of critical discern- 
ment. Such matters will not be repeated here, where the following dis- 
cussion is limited to an analysis of headlines. ~ 

Bower’s selection of information from Vincent’s work covers a 
wide range of topics. Most of his extracts are confined to persons 
and events on the Continent. They reveal his interest in the 
Emperor Charlemagne, his Carolingian successors, the Holy Roman 
Emperors, and the Capetian kings, notably Philip IT Augustus (who is 
seen in a favourable light), Louis VIII and Louis IX. He is interested 
too in the Crusades (including that against the Albigensians in the 
South of France), in accounts of the Georgians, Armenians and 
Tartars, in natural and supernatural phenomena, and in miracles. His 
concern with mainline ecclesiastical affairs and leading churchmen is 
revealed in his extracts about the Arians in the Early Church (III 
c.21), church councils (VII cc.41 and 58), the foundation of religious 
orders ( the Grandmontine Order at V c.18, the Grande Chartreuse at 
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VII c.31), the production of the Carta Caritatis (VII c.53), and the 
activities of St Columba the teacher of the Scots and Picts (VII c.6), 
Raban Maur (VII c.14), St Bernard of Clairvaux (VII cc.57-59), St 
Dominic (IX cc.22-23), St Francis (1X c.24), Cardinal James of Vitry 
(IX cc.25-26), and St Edmund of Abingdon (IX cc.48, 56, 62). Bower's 
interest in factual history of this sort probably explains why he 
decided not to include most of the many moralizing extracts from the 
works of major ecclesiastical writers that Vincent had incorporated in 
his work. Yet there are exceptions: he at least draws attention (VII 


_ ¢.56) to what Vincent has to say about Hugh of St Victor, Hugh of 


Fouilloy and Richard of St Victor (the last of these claimed as a Scot). 
And in three cases he makes brief textual extracts from Vincent’s more 
elaborate selections: at VII c.53, from Peter Alfonsi’s book against the 
Jews and Saracens (Speculum Historiale XXVI cc.118, 145); at VII 
c.57, from St Bernard’s work De Consideratione, which offers a nega- 
tive view of the Roman people (Speculum Historiale XXIX c.73); and 
at IX cc.50-52, from Helinand of Froidmont’s treatise against a monk 
who had returned to secular life and taken a wife, considering himself 
free from his vows because he had not been a fully professed Cistercian 
(Speculum Historiale XXX cc.134-5, 139 and 148). 

Bower’s clear intention was to inform the Scots of his day more 
about Continental than English history. He positively avoided 
copying passages dealing with England. Sometimes the result appears 
illogical. Thus on the one hand he omitted a description of King 
Alfred’s. patience and good deeds (Speculum Historiale XXV c.52), 
which would have fitted into his VII c.21; but on the other hand he 
copied information on Alfred’s literary interests, general habits and 
great generosity towards monasteries and churches (Speculum 
Historiale XXV c.46).This piece of Bower’s text 1s inserted at the end 
of a section dealing with Charlemagne’s love of literature, his general 
habits and moderation (VII cc.12-13 from Speculum Historiale XXV 
cc.1-2). Perhaps Bower wanted to stress that Christian kings should 
support the church, a view for which he had found examples among 
the Carolingian and Capetian kings in Vincent’s text? This may 
explain why he copied earlier (IV c.14) as an addition to Fordun’s text 
a few lines on AAthelwulf king of the Angles offering tribute to St 
Peter at Rome (from Speculum Historiale XXV c.36). Opposed to this 
is the discreditable story of King William Rufus (VII cc.31-34 from 
Speculum Historiale XXVI cc.85-87), which is part of Bower’s evident 
plan to present Anglo-French history from the continental point of 
view. He copies a series of passages from Vincent dealing with the 
Northmen and their descendants, the rulers first of Normandy and 
then of England. Examples in Book VII are c.15 (attacks. by the 
Northmen), c.18 (the Northmen obtain Normandy), and cc.22-23 
(on William the Conqueror in addition to what had been written 
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about him already in V c.13). The peace between King Louis VII of 
France and Henry II duke of Normandy and king of England 
(described in VIII c.2) is just one step in the long story of the rivalry 
between the Capetians and the Angevins which ends in several pas- 
sages in Books VIII and IX describing how the English came to be 
ejected from Ponuatiey and the other Angevin lands pou of the 
Loire. 

If Bower had used a version of Vincent’s work other ‘nan the 
Douai version, he would probably have not been able to illumine the 
story of people and events in France or pay as much attention as he 
did to Kings Philip II Augustus, Louis VIII and Louis IX. He also 
gave considerable attention to King Louis VII, for whom he shows 
respect. Perhaps it was this that led him to include only a little of the 
information from Vincent’s long section dealing with this king’s three 
marriages (unique to the Douai version: Speculum Historiale XXVIII 
c.128). The fact that Louis had three wives is in contrast mentioned 
by Bower only cursorily in VIII c.10, where we are told how God 
granted the prayers of Louis and his third wife Adela of Champagne 
for a son, the later Philip II Augustus (copied in full from Speculum 
Historiale XXX c.13). Bower did however at a later stage (IX c.7, 
11.29-42) include separately Vincent’s factual genealogical piece on 
Henry II and Eleanor of Aquitaine, in a context that conformed with 
common opinion in his own time under the title: More on the above- 
mentioned generations of the wicked family. In the preceding chapter 
(IX c.6) the English dynasty is depicted as descending ‘on the one side 
from the race or family of the devil’ (Vol.5, 17). 


Bower usually follows Vincent faithfully, and in several places - 


copied also his labelling of his sources. This explains the appearance 
of references to Helinandus, Sigebertus and Chronographus, to pick 
just a few examples from Book VII above. One of these sources 
deserves special attention here, namely Helinandus, i.e. Helinand of 


Froidmont (ca 1160—after 1229), who pursued the life of a minstrel » 


before undergoing a conversion around 1182 and entering the 
Cistercian monastery at Froidmont near Beauvais in Picardy. He was 
the author of the well-known vernacular Les vers de la mort, and 
became a famous preacher, about sixty of whose Latin sermons have 
so far been traced. Helinand also wrote several treatises and letters, 
among which is the treatise against a monk of the Cistercian Order 
who committed apostacy (see above). These works survived in his 
Chronicon, a world-chronicle in Latin which he compiled. Less than 
half of this voluminous work in 49 Books has survived, namely 
Books 1-18 covering from the Creation to the death of Alexander the 
Great, and Books 45-49 dealing with the period 634-1204 (when it 
ends rather abruptly). Several fragments of Books 19-44 have sur- 
vived as copies, notably scattered through the whole of the Speculum 
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Maius of Vincent of Beauvais, who in the Speculum Historiale (XXX 
c.108) already complains about the loss of part of the Chronicon. 
Today Helinand’s work is available only in two manuscripts contain- 
ing just Books 1-18, together with an early-modern printed edition 
comprising Books 45-49 taken from a manuscript that once belonged | 
to Froidmont abbey but has latterly been lost. There is no evidence 
that Helinand’s text ever had a wider circulation other than through 
Vincent’s Speculum Maius, for which it was a major source.” 

It is true that in their introduction to Volume 4 above (pp.xviii and 
xx1) the editors suggest the possibility that Bower may have had direct 
knowledge of Helinand’s Chronicon. But in view of what is now 
known about the manuscript tradition of Helinand’s work this 
suggestion does not seem plausible. In at least two cases the editors 
have not spotted apparent direct quotations from Helinand which in 
fact are to be found in Vincent’s text, namely at VIII c.9, 11.17-20 
above, dealing with the year 1166, which is taken from Speculum 
Historiale XXX°c.15, and at VIII c.38, 11.57-78 above, on Stephen 
abbot of Citeaux, which is taken from Speculum Historiale XXVII 
c.2. On the other hand there is one passage in XIII c.18,. 11.38-61 
above, dealing with the Persian king Cambyses’ severity towards pre- 
judiced judges, where it seems that Bower knew more about the origi- 
nal passage in Helinand’s Chronicon XV c.20 than Vincent did in his 
version of it in Speculum Historiale TV c.19. The modern edition of 
Helinand’s work that is currently being prepared may be expected to 
elucidate the point.** One excerpt from the Chronicon, dealing with 
ghostly appearances of spirits from the world of the dead to living 
persons, remains to be mentioned (at XIII cc.10-11 above copied from 
Speculum Historiale XXX c.117-20). The editors observe (Vol.7, 180) 


3 For general information on Helinand and his work, and the relation of his 

el to the works of Vincent, see, for example, M.Paulmier-Foucart, ‘Ecrire ’his- 
toire au XIII* siécle. Vincent de Beauvais et Hélinand de Froidmont’, Annales de I’ Est, 
Xxxili (1981), 49-70; E.R.Smits, “Helinand of Froidmont and the A-Text of Seneca’s 
Tragedies’, Mnemosyne, xxxvi (1983), 324-58; E.R.Smits, ‘Editing the Chronicon of 
Helinand of Froidmont: the Marginal Notes’, Sacris Erudiri, xxxii (1991), 269-89; 
J.B.Voorbij and M.M.Woesthuis, ‘Editing the Chronicon of Helinand of Froidmont: 
the use of textual witnesses’, R.I.A.Nip and others (eds.), Media Latinitas. A Collection 
of Essays to mark the Occasion of the Retirement of L.J. Engels, Instrumenta Patristica, 
28 (Steenbrugge-Turnhout, 1996), 345-54; M.M.Woesthuis, ‘Vincent of Beauvais and 
Helinand of Froidmont’, S.Lusignan and M.Paulmier-Foucart (eds.), ‘Lector et compi- 
lator’. Vincent de Beauvais, frére précheur. Un intellectuel et son milieu au XIII° siécle 
(Grane, 1997), 233-47; all these have further references. 
*4 A critical edition of Helinand’s Chronicon is currently being prepared by 
M.Geertsma, C.H.Kneepkens, E.L.Saak and M.M.Woesthuis (all of the University of 
Groningen) and J.B. Voorbij (Utrecht University). Bower’s reference to Helinand above 
XIII c.18, 11.38-61 makes more sense than the corresponding rendering in Speculum 
Historiale IV, 19. Within the general picture of Bower’s use of Vincent it seems sega 
that he is quoting here from Book IV of the Speculum Historiale. : 
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that Bower here omits one of four exempla, and takes the fourth one 
as it appears in Vincent’s text of Helinand as the third. It may be sug- 
gested that this is a case of scribal error somewhere along the line, for 
the third exemplum in Speculum Historiale XXX c.120 starts with the 
words “Talis equus erat’ and the fourth one with “Talis erat equus’. 
Thus the similarity of the opening words of the two exempla probably 
led to scribal miscopying: it is not that Bower was necessarily follow- 
ing a different text. This brings us to the question of Bower’s manu- 
script source. 


Speculum Historiale manuscripts in medieval British libraries 


Bower must have had lengthy access to a manuscript copy of the 
Douai version of the Speculum Historiale. Since his direct quotations 
are limited to Books XIX-XXXII, it seems likely that he had access to 
only a portion of the whole text (see above p.266). It happens that 
among the surviving manuscripts of Vincent’s work three volumes 
containing Books XIX-XXXII can be identified.”> Could Bower have 
used a similar volume? 

Nearer to hand a survey now follows of all the manuscripts of the 
Douai version that are known to have been available in British 
libraries (including Ireland) in the1440s, when Bower was compiling 
his Scotichronicon. This survey 1s necessarily incomplete. Some 
copies happen to have survived and are to be found in today’s 


libraries; others are (often only vaguely) known from entries in 
medieval library catalogues, with their present whereabouts usually _ 


unknown; others have been lost without trace. Thus it is impossible 
to estimate the exact number of copies of the Speculum Historiale 
that were possibly within Bower’s reach during his lifetime. 
Furthermore the date ‘ca 1440’ needs to be regarded with caution. 
Unless the scribe of a manuscript indicated exactly when he finished 
copying a text, it is usually impossible to ascribe a precise date to it. 
In any case the production of a complete copy of the Speculum 
_ Historiale by one scribe took about four years.*° Evidence derived 
from the script and perhaps the binding (if it is original) may help, 


2> All three volumes in question are part of a (nearly) complete set of the Speculum 
Historiale. Two of these manuscript sets contain the Douai version: K6nigsberg 
(Kaliningrad), K6nigliche und Universitatsbibliothek, MSS CCCXVIII (Books I- 
XVIII, c.2) and CCCXIX (Books XIX-XXXID), written in France (possibly Paris) in 
early 15c [lost since World War II]; and Paris, Bibliothéque nationale, MSS lat. 14354 
(Books I-XVIII) and lat.14355 (Books XIX-XXXII), written in France (probably at 
Paris) ca 1350. The third set, a copy of the Saint-Jacques version, is Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Bibliothéque municipale, MS 130, Vol.1 (Books I-X VIII) and Vol.2 (Books XIX c.45- 
XXXII c.118), written in northern France ca 1300, possibly at the Benedictine abbey of 
St Bertin near Saint-Omer. : 

26 See Voorbij, Het ‘Speculum Historiale’, 51, and n.98. 
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but usually has to be interpreted within a margin of several decades 
more or less. Because Bower was writing in the 1440s, the date ‘ca 
1440’ is here (in the context of manuscript production) interpreted as | 
‘ca 1420-75’. Some nine manuscripts kept in British libraries today 
have been excluded from consideration here for different reasons: 
some offer a version other than the Douai version; some were written 
later than Bower’s time; some were kept on the Continent and 
brought to Britain only after the fifteenth century; in other cases the 
place of production and medieval ownership have not been deter- 
mined. But the copies which can be traced in Britain ca 1440 are the 
following: | 


— an incomplete set, Cambridge, St John’s College, MS B.21 (Books 
I-VIIT) and Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MSS 13 (Books 
IX-XVI) and 14 (Books XVIH-XXIV), produced in France at end 
of 13c or early 14c, from the Benedictine abbey of St Augustine at 
Canterbury; it is unknown whether this set ever had a fourth 
volume with Books XX V-XXXII. 

— Dublin, Trinity College, MS 188 (Books XXV-XXXII), 14¢c, 
bearing on fo.305r the 15c note: thomas browne of Inissnak. 

— Durham, Dean and Chapter Library, MS B.I.32 (Books XVII- 
XXXII), written 1448, probably in England, commissioned by 
John Estby vicar of Banbury, donated by John Auckland, who 
was prior (1484-94) of the Benedictine priory of Durham. 

— London, Inner Temple Library, Petyt MS 511, Vol.I (Books 
XVII-XXXII), 14c, possibly produced in England, later owned by 
William Petyt (1636-1707). 

— Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 287 (Books I-XVI), ca 
1300, possibly produced in England, donated by Robert 
Hereward canon of Exeter cathedral (d.1363). 


_— Oxford, Lincoln College, MS Lat.34 (Books I-V), 14c, place of 


production undetermined, donated by Robert Fleming dean of 
Lincoln (d. by 1483). 
— Oxford, Merton College, a complete set, MSS 123-6 (M.2.7-10) 
with Books I-XXXII, end of 13c or early 14c, probably produced 
in Paris, owned by Roger Martival bishop of Salisbury (1315-30). 


_To this list may be added the following mentions of parts of 
Vincent’s work in catalogues of medieval libraries:2’ 


27 T am grateful to Professor Michael Twomey of Ithaca College, who brought these 
catalogue entries to my attention. They are taken from the Corpus of British Medieval 
Library Catalogues, Vols. 1 and 4, ic. K.W.Humphreys (ed.), The Friars’ Libraries 
(London, 1990), 139, nos.A8.546-8 (York, Austin Friars); and R.Sharpe and others 
(eds.), English Benedictine Libraries: The Shorter Catalogues (London, 1996), 225, 
nos.B43.34-37 (Glastonbury O.S.B.); 620, no.B105.38 (Westminster O.S.B.); and 728, 
nos.B120.437-40 (York O.S.B.). 
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— Aset of three volumes, contents unspecified, in the convent of the 
Austin Friars at York, mentioned in the catalogue of 1372 under 
the subject heading ‘Hystorie et cronice’. 

— A set of four volumes (possibly containing the complete text) of 
the Speculum Historiale, mentioned in the list of books acquired 
by Walter de Monington, abbot (1342-75) of the Benedictine 
abbey of Glastonbury in Somerset. 


— A volume containing what is called Part I of the ‘Speculum | 


Historiale bequeathed by Cardinal Simon Langham (d. at 
Avignon 1376) to Westminster abbey Middlesex, where he had 
been abbot 1349-62. The description ‘Part I’ probably means “con- 
taining Books I-XVI’.”8 

— Perhaps a set of four volumes (possibly eontdinine the esaplets 
text) of the Speculum Historiale, mentioned in a 15c index of 
selected authors from the Benedictine St Mary’s abbey at York — 


But because the actual manuscripts mentioned in these last four items 


have not as yet been identified, it is not at all certain that it was the 


Douai version of Vincent’s work that they contained. 


From this survey it appears that at least three (and probably more) 


manuscript sets of volumes of the Speculum Historiale covering 
Books XIX-XXXII existed in British libraries in the 1440s. It also 
shows that no manuscripts have so far been‘identified in Scottish 
libraries. We may assume, however, that it is likely enough that one or 
more copies did exist there in Bower’s time for him to use, even though 
all traces of them have since then been lost. 

Of course it may be argued that, even though he is not known ever 
‘to have left Scotland, he may have had direct or indirect contacts with 
copies of Vincent’s work that were not available to him in his own 
country. There is evidence that Bower had contacts (presumably by 
correspondence) with English houses of his own Augustinian order in 

Herefordshire and Yorkshire (see above Vol. 5, xv-xvi); and there 
are also intriguing suggestions of contacts with Glastonbury (Vol.6, 
453-4, at 11.39-74, and Vol.8, 158, at ll.27-32. The survey above offers 
mentions of copies of the Speculum Historiale in the Austin and 
Benedictine houses at York and in the Benedictine house at 
Glastonbury. Assuming that one of these copies had the Douai 
version of Vincent’s work, and that it contained at least Books XIX- 


XXXII, could Bower have made use of it from a distance? He would: 


have had to have himself a profound knowledge of Vincent’s book to 
be able to guide a correspondent to select for him the passages that he 
needed. In view of the sheer scale of his quotations i many parts 


28 For the meaning of the descriptions ‘part I’ and ‘part II’ in itie context of the 
Speculum Historiale, see Voorbij, Het ‘Speculum Historiale’, 46-49. 
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of the Speculum Historiale, and of the way in which they are mixed 
again and again with information from other sources, this option 
seems impossible, and must be rejected. ; 

Alternatively it may be suggested that Bower obtained a copy of 
the Speculum Historiale on loan from one of these English houses 
with which he was in correspondence. The 1440s were not a time when 
many Scots visited England; and if people did not travel, why should 
expensive manuscripts have done so? Certainly there is no evidence 
from the above survey of copies of the Speculum Historiale in British 
libraries that any were ever lent to him. And if he did secure a loan 
somehow of Books XIX-XXXII, would he not have wanted to 
borrow Books I-XVIII as well from some other library? Within the 
general picture of the very scale of his collection and use of sources 
for the Scotichronicon, this suggestion of a loan also seems to be 
unlikely. 

The copy which Bower used either offered him only a portion of 
Vincent’s text, or was a (more) complete text from which he deliber- 
ately limited his choice of material to Books XIX-XXXII only. But 
this latter possibility does not fit within the general picture of the way 
Bower was normally faithfully close to the sources he was following. 
If he had direct access to most of the text of the Speculum Historiale, 
we should have expected him not to miss the opportunity of adding 
further material from its early Books to the selections from them 
which Fordun had already made. Additions like those in his Book III 
c.60, 11.45-53 above (on Alcuin) and Book IV c.14, 11.47-51 (on King 
AEthelwulf) to which attention has already been drawn, or III c.62, 
11.38-61, on the origin of the word ‘Francus’ (from Speculum 
Historiale XXV c.22), show how eager he was to copy extra material 
from Vincent when it was available. Apparently he could not do this; 


_and so it seems most likely that Bower had access to only a partial 


copy of the Speculum Historiale, and it is highly unlikely that he 
worked on it anywhere other than in a Scottish library. 


Conclusion 


It has been demonstrated above that for his direct quotations from the 
Speculum Historiale Bower selected material from only Books XIX- 
XXXII of the Douai version of Vincent’s work. In making additions 
to Fordun’s text, and notably in creating his own narrative, he chose 
and often faithfully copied passages from Vincent’s text dealing with 
Continental history, while usually avoiding passages dealing with 
England. It is suggested that he must have had access, presumably in 
some Scottish library, to a partial manuscript copy of the Speculum 
Historiale. 

Bower’s indirect selections from Vincent’ s work, copied from 
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Fordun’s Chronica, have for the present been left to one side for prac- 
tical reasons. A modern edition of Fordun is very much to be desired 
(cf. above Vol.2, xvi). It would be expected to elucidate the question 
of which portions of Vincent’s works (apparently the Speculum 
Historiale as well as the Speculum Naturale) it was that were avail- 
able to Fordun. It would demonstrate also which of the versions of 
Vincent’s work it was that Fordun used. One passage in the 
Scotichronicon above (IV c.18, 11.34-40, on the rectors of Flanders), 
where Bower was copying from Fordun, appears to show that Fordun 
(like Bower) had access to a copy of the Douai version. But did he use 
the same version throughout the whole of his work? Further study 
too is needed of passages in Fordun which are ascribed to Sigebert (of 
Gembloux), not all of which have been identified as likely to have been 
found by Fordun in the form in which they were copied into Vincent's 
Speculum Historiale (cf. above Vol.2, xviii). The same questions which 
have been studied here about Bower’s use of Vincent remain to be 
asked about the way Fordun copied or adapted what he found. Only 
then shall we be able to appreciate how Bower acted when comparing 
Fordun’s selections from Vincent with the original text. Did he accept 
what he found in Fordun? Did he give an account that was closer to 
the Vincent original? Did he prefer to adapt the text in his own way? 
These are questions leading to further understanding of the relation- 
ships between Vincent, Fordun and Bower, which we can begin. to 
answer only when a new edition of Fordun is available to set beside 
the preliminary studies here in this edition of the Scotichronicon. 


Chapter 20 — 


Bower’s Latin 


This new edition of the Scotichronicon aims at reproducing the fair 
copy of the text of Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS 171 (MS 
C), which appears to have been executed under the supervision of 
Walter Bower himself in the mid-1440s, together with the develop- 
ments of his opinions and intentions evidenced by the additions and 
corrections presumably authorized by him before his death in 1449, 
and by the shorter revised version of his work (the Coupar Angus MS 
[MS CA]) that was concurrently compiled in the same period.! The 
editors have provided an instrument that increases the accessibility of 
Bower’s work, and which will facilitate study of it as a many-sided 
source for Scottish history, and also as a specimen of the Latin that 
was written in mid-fifteenth-century Scotland. This chapter is an 
attempt to reap some first fruits of the edition for the study of Bower’s 
Latin. At the very start I must draw the reader’s attention to the fact 
that my observations do not claim to be more than comments on first 
acquaintance. | | 


Preliminaries 


The Scotichronicon, written by a learned abbot at the request of a 
neighbouring laird, and addressing a mixed public of clerics and 


laymen,? concentrates on the story of one nation. But it is a descen- 


dant of the didactic and encyclopaedic type of historiography that 


! See Chapter 15. 

2 All quotations here from the Scotichronicon follow the spelling of this edition; for 
convenience the standardized classical orthography is preferred in the discussion of lin- 
guistic phenomena. Exceptionally in this edition the references in this chapter are to the 
Latin text rather than the translation. For places where the text of a quotation diverges 
without further notice from the Latin printed above, the reader is referred to the 
‘Addenda and Corrigenda’, Section A (below p.365). Apart from titles of printed works 
in the ‘List of Abbreviations’ (above p.xviii), other abbreviations used in this chapter 
are: ‘CL’ for Classical Latin; ‘ChrL’ for Christian Latin; ‘LL’ for Late Latin; ‘ML’ for 
Medieval Latin. Most references to other languages are self-evident; they include ‘AN’ 
for Anglo-Norman; ‘AS’ for Anglo-Saxon; ‘ME’ for Middle English; ‘OF’ for Old 
French. 

3 Cf. XIV c.38, 11.39-42: Quorum gesta commemorabiliora, etsi non omnia, singillatim 
scriptis commendare, si non militaribus, aliis tamen delicatis lectoribus ecclesiasticis 
tedium generarent. 3 
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emerged with the new religious orders of the early twelfth century. 
The numerous digressions on all sorts of things worth knowing, and 
the ample use of edifying or moralising miracle stories and exempla, 
are indeed characteristic of this widely-spread genre. But Bower was 
obviously not only familiar with this kind of historiography:* he also 
gives the impression of being by education and attitude a repre- 
sentative of its underlying intellectual outlook. In the didactic digres- 
sions spread throughout the book he has clearly introduced his own 
preoccupations as a cleric and a Scot. Feeling the need to strengthen 
his message with the backing of auctoritates, he inserts quotations 
from other writers from the beginning to the end of the 
Scotichronicon. On the historical side, however, he acts first as an 
amplifier of a guide-text (Books I-V based on Fordun’s Chronicle), 
then as a compiler depending on a broader range of sources (Books 
VI-XIV, with decreasing contributions from Fordun’s Annals), and 
finally as a chronicler of his own times (Books XV-XVI, for which no 
sources have been identified). The study of these aspects of the work 
is facilitated in a most felicitous way by the editorial notes in the new 
edition. Besides throwing light on persons, events, institutions and 
other features of the text, the editors identify most of Bower’s 
sources, and time and again they clarify the way in which he used 
them. Taken as a whole, the List of Sources Cited,” insofar as it indi- 
cates where Bower was borrowing directly, is an instrument for assess- 
ing the extent of the reception of earlier classical and medieval 
writings in mid-fifteenth-century Scotland.® —; 

In seeking to reproduce as closely as possible the text of MS C as 
their ‘manuscript de base’, with reference to other manuscripts only 
for filling its lacunae, the editors have kept their intervention within 
very strict (perhaps, as we shall see, too strict) bounds. Their amend- 
ments are accounted for in the textual notes. Filled lacunae are 
marked by square brackets, and additions and corrections by pointed 


4 The great 13c representatives of the genre, Helinand of Froidmont (Cistercian 
monk) and Vincent of Beauvais and Martin of Troppau (both Dominicans) are among 
Bower's main authorities for continental history. 

> See Chapter 18, pp.236-43. 

© Certainly Paul the Deacon is the ultimate source of the story of the duchess who sur- 
rendered Friuli to its besieger on condition that he married her (IV c.29, 11.28-47); but in 
spite of Bower’s Hec iste, Paul is obviously not the source used by Bower, and conse- 


quently this particular passage does not prove that the Historia Langobardorum was | 


available in Scotland in the 1440s. The Scotichronicon reproduces a strongly medieval- 
ized version of the story of Romilda, widow of Duke Gisulfus of Friuli, as found in 
Paul the Deacon (4, 37). In this revised account, which probably circulated in some 
collection of exempla, the duchess is identified with another notorious lady, Queen 
Rosamunda, whose much more complicated story is also told by Paul (2, 28-29). It is no 
wonder that the editors (Vol.2, 483, note to 1.35) could not recognize Paul’s Rosamunda 
in Bower’s Rosamunda/Romilda. : | 
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brackets; the spelling is substantially left as it is in MS C, but the | 
punctuation has been modernized. In short the Latin text now avail- 


_able in this edition has a highly documentary character. To a large 


extent it reproduces the Scotichronicon in the revised form in which 
Bower left it, and thus it facilitates research on the process whereby 
the work was compiled. It certainly marks substantial progress com- 
pared with Walter Goodall’s edition of 1759, which has a composite 


text in standardized spelling that imitates classical style.’ 
Study of the kind of Latin that Bower wrote requires two pre- 


_ liminary steps. First of all we have to establish where exactly Bower 


himself is speaking in the patchwork of varieties of Latin that make 
up the Scotichronicon as a result of his quoting or paraphrasing 
heterogeneous sources that cover fifteen centuries of Latin usage.’ 
Thanks to the way the text is presented in this edition, and to the edi- 
torial notes which indicate the passages that are Bower’s own, this is 
casy to do. Places where sources are rendered freely should be 
included in the study, all the more because they serve to open our eyes 
to what is going on. Comparison of a passage in X c.17, 11.21-36 (left. 
column below, where Bower has inserted a short reference to Aristotle 

and an interesting remark on the medical practice of his time) with 

the source that he is following (right column, from Frontinus, The 

Stratagems, 2, 5, 12) brings out all the difference between Bower’s cir- 

cumstantial and analytic way of presenting bits of information step- 

by-step in a string of units and the condensed classical wording that 

covers the whole story in three transparent phrases in which every 
word is functional: 


Simile huius legimus de quodam 

duce Carthaginensi de quo refert — 
Sextus Julius libro ii capitulo Maharbal, 
quinto. : 


Qui habuit bellum contra quos- 
dam de Affrica qui Carthaginen- missus a Carthaginiensibus ad- 
sibus rebellabant. | _ versus Afros rebellantes, 


Fuerunt autem isti de Affrica 
avidi nimis ad bibendum vinum. 


Quod intelligens dux usus est 


contra eos tali cautela. Accepit 
multa dolia vini et miscuit eum 


cum succo mandragore, que est 


” See Chapter 16. 


Re 
incorporated by Bower (I c.20, Il. 1 6-24). 


cum sciret gentem avidam esse 
vini, Oo 

magnum eius modum mandrag- 
ora permiscuit, | 


’ Note the interesting remarks of Fordun on species vel varietates of Greek and Latin 
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herba mirabiliter sompnorifera, cuius inter venenum ac soporem 
faciens homines dormire ita pro- media vis est: 
funde quod fiunt insensibiles, 

sicut dicit Aristoteles, primo De 

sompno et vigilia. Et ideo solet 

dari hominibus qui sunt propter 

aliquam infirmitatem secandi ut 

possint sine dolore secari. 


Dolia igitur vini sic infecti 3 | a 
dimisit iste princeps in tentoriis tum proelio levi commusso ex 
suis, et fugit adcautelamtentoria industria cessit, nocte deinde 
derelinquens. intempesta relictis intra castra 
| quibusdam sarcinis et omni vino 
7 infecto fugam simulavit; . 
Affrici igitur gaudentes tentoria cumque barbari occupatis cast- 
invadunt, et invenientes victualia ris in gaudium effusi avide med- 
cum vino in habundancia com- icatum merum hausissent et in 
ederunt et biberunt de isto vino modum  defunctorum _ stratl 
infecto; et statim omnes sic  iacerent, 7 
oppressi sunt sompno quod nul- 
lomodo se juvare poterant. Hoc 
explorans dux predictus de nocte . 
rediit super eos,? et miseros sicut reversus aut cepit cos aut trucid- 
voluit trucidavit. —avit.!0 


Next an intricate problem must be faced: should an assessment of 
Bower’s Latin be based strictly upon the text of MS C as printed, or 
should account be taken of the fact that, as a consequence of scribal 
inconsistencies of spelling and errors of various kinds on the one 


hand, and of the method of editing on the other, the printed text con- — 


tains a far from negligible number of what seem to be flaws which to a 
large extent most probably are not an indication of lack of compe- 
tence in Latin on the part of Bower himself? It seems to be only just to 
follow the second option , and try to purge the text for our purpose of 
elements for which Bower may be thought responsible as a supervisor 
and reviser, but certainly not as the author. 


Scribal errors arising from the process of copying can be identified 


9 The text above has rediit, super cos et here, but the punctuation here is preferable. 
10 In this context it should be noticed how Bower (VIII c.19, II.70-72) explains a very 


concise phrase of Justin (Epitoma 10, 2, 7) : Pater igitur ex dolore morbo contracto | 


decedit, rex quam pater felicior, by adding: id est felicior in quantum rex quam in 
quantum pater. 
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with reasonable certainty if a list is drawn up of the errors corrected by 
the scribe himself or emended by the editors, such as are amply docu- 
mented in the textual notes. At the cost of some laborious work, such a 
list puts us on the track of the specific types of mechanical or psycho- 
logical errors or negligence to which the scribe is prone.!! With this list 
of errors in mind, a close reading of the printed text identifies other 
possible errors that neither scribe nor supervisor corrected. If on the 
one hand these imply infringements of medieval Latin usage that are 
not found elsewhere in Bower’s Latin, and on the other hand they 


' match the characteristics of the scribe’s practices in MS C, they should 


not be held against the author. Given the time available for preparing 
this chapter, I could subject only parts of the Scotichronicon to this 
procedure; but the method which I have described appears to be effec- 
tive, with the proviso that when studying an edition such as this, one 
has to keep agents other than the scribe and author in mind.!? Here I 
can give only an impression of the method and its results, confining 
myself to cases where a hidden corruption of the text affects either 
grammar or sense. The list of errors hints, for example, at a tendency 
of the scribe of MS C to mistake letters, especially a/e, a/o, efi and n/u 
or miiu/ni and the like,!3 to omit or add letters, syllables and words, '4 


1! For lists of scribal errors arising from the process of copying cf. e.g. L.Havet, 
Manuel de critique verbale appliquée aux textes latins. (Paris, 1911); E.Vinaver, 
‘Principles of textual emendation’, in Studies in French Language and Medieval 
Literature presented to Mildred K. Pope (Manchester, 1939), 351-69; A.Dain, Les manu- 
scrits (Paris, 1975), 16-55. : 

12 Since scribes, editors and printers are generally speaking liable to make similar 
errors in reading and copying, exonerating the author does not necessarily imply that a 
flaw in an edition can without further investigation be imputed to the scribe, especially 
when (as the textual notes attest at times for MS C) the readability of a manuscript is 
poor. From the lists in the Addenda and Corrigenda later in this volume it can be seen 
both where the editors are now understood to have misread or miscopied details that 
are correct in MS C, and where further suggestions can be made regarding apparent 
errors in MS C compared with what Bower can be presumed to have written. As a 
specimen of an editor’s mistake where the scribe was correct I mention cuius for cunis (I 
c.19, 1.49); and the outcome of one unclear reading in MS C is flamminonie (XV c.27, 
11.21-22), for which I propose to read flammivome. 

'3 e.g. corrections made by scribe of MS C: jacentes from jacentis (III c.1, 1.28); 
transegerunt from transigerunt (XV c.1, 1.11); velari from velare (XVI c.29, 1.14); pro- 
posiciones from proposicionis (XVI c.24, 1.12); and corrections made by editors: 
moraretur from moreretur (XV c.7, 1.28); evomendum from evomandum (XV c.20, 1.41); 
prelia from prelio (XV c.5, 1.40); Indi from Vidi (XIV c.33, 1.24); divulgari from dimul- 
gari (XIV c.55, 1.9); gemit from genuit (II c.4, 1.9). 

14 e.g. corrections made by scribe of MS C: restat from resta (XIV c.33, 1.2); amicos 
from amico (XIII c.25, 1.14); eidem from eisdem (XVI c.30, 1.46); potestas from potes- 
tates (II c.49, 1.7); citharizancium from cithazancium (XVI c.28, 1.38); jure regio from 
juregio (XV c.7, 11.66-67); familiaritatem from familiarem (XV c.5, 1.37); and whole 
words interlineated by scribe of MS C: quod (e.g. XII c.37, 1.11; XIII ¢.29, 1.22; XIV 
c.26, 1.1); fecit (IV c.36, 1.48); legatur (V c.41, 1.23); debere (XV c.15, 1.36); invitaverunt 
(XV c.5, 1.39). | 
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and to misread or ignore abbreviations.'* Such data helped me to rec- 
ognize lapses such as remanente integra inviolateque (for inviolataque) 


virginitate gloriose virginis [XIII, c.9, Il.43-44]; pro conservacione sui et — 


subditorum solute (for salute) [XVI c.32, 1.30]; Vidi (for Vide) [XII c.8, 
1.30]; si vis (for jus) sibi ad hoc competeret [XIII c.16, 1.49]; de tali imper- 
dia (for juperdia) [XIV c.38, 1.16]; convocat (for convocata) per ipsum 
sinodo [XVI c.4, 11.43-44]; audito quod dux Clarencie recessisse (for 
recessisset) [XV c.33, 1.14]; breviter, et sine ulteriore deliberacione aut 
retraccione (for retractacione), responsum fuit [XIV c.25, 11.21-22]; 
Donatistarum scisma exoritur a quo (for quodam) Donato (II c.47, 
11.41-42]; inextinguibilem (for in inextinguibilem) rogum succrescente 
[XIV c.40, 1.8]; ut precipimus (for percipimus) [XIII c.18, 1.83]; hominem 
homini propositum (for prepositum) [XIV _ c.26, II.17-18]; ceca 
guamquam (for quadam) cupiditate illecti [XIII c.36, 1.35]; quod rege e 
medio sublato eius sublimaret (for sublimaretur) in solio [XVI c.36, 1.35]. 
A student of Bower’s Latin should first of all eliminate such readings 
from MS C; even in a documentary edition it would in my opinion 
have been most helpful for most readers to have them marked in the 
text (as the editors sometimes do), or concisely mentioned in the 
textual notes when not emended with due notice. 

In the material discussed here spelling creates a sort of twilight- 
zone, because, as usual in Medieval Latin texts, it is inconsistent.!® 
Consequently it is at times difficult to distinguish between mere 
graphic and linguistic phenomena. This is particularly the case with 
the vowels e and i. On the one hand they are obviously to a large 
extent interchangeable, as is testified for instance by the present tense 
forms of compounds of ire (e.g. pertranseunt and pertranseuntes as 
well as pertransiunt and pertransiuntes), and by the use of diliberare 
and diliberacio side by side with deliberare and deliberacio, of vendi- 
care along with vindicare, and of veresimilis alternating with verisim- 
ilis. On the other hand the exchange of e and 7 is rare in positions 
where it would create doubts on facts of grammar (gender, case, etc.) 
and thus hinder the reader’s comprehension. Moreover, the scribe 
restores e and iat places of that kind.!’ This gives the impression that 
the exchangeability ends where misunderstanding is imminent. If this 


'5 eg. corrections made by scribe of MS C: persteterat from perstetit (XV c.19, 1.49); 
arrestavit from arrestaverunt (XVI c.15, 1.29); gestare from gestantem (XV c.6, 1.12); 
predictam from dictam (XVI c.11, 1.36); tamquam from tam (XIII c.16, 1.47); and 
corrections made by editors: providebit from previdebit (II c.10, 1.7); quoniam from quin 
(II c.4, 1.17, where the scribe has most likely misread gm in his source). : 

16 In this edition this inconsistency is somewhat reduced by editorial standardization — 
the use of i and j or u and v follows modern English practice in words derived from 
Latin, and c is preferred to t before i + vowel in a medial position. 

17 See note 13 above. It should also be noticed that adhibere for adhiberi in Scotos con- 
vencionem fregisse ac eisdem propterea in nullo fidem adhibere debere (XV c.15, 11.35-36) 
has been amended in MS CA. . 
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conclusion is correct, we are entitled to distinguish, for instance, qui 
for gue in ad turrim de Coklawis qui in confinibus Marchie in Thevidalia 
consistit (KV c.15, Il.14-15), quiete for quieti in quiete membra dede- 
runt (IX c.35, 1.17), and comparari for comparare in Quem eciam com- 
parari potero Hanibalo duci Penorum sive Cartaginis (XI c.18, 
11.52-53)!8 as scribal errors from mere graphic forms like celle for selle 
(XIII c.17, 1.9), certa for serta (X c.27, 1.20), idemptitatis for indemni- 
tatis (IX c.14, 1.25 and c.15, Il.12-13), and sedulam for schedulam (IV 
c.36, 1.32). As Iam not a specialist in matters of spelling, I leave the 
choice between scribal error and graphic phenomenon to others; but 
there is no doubt that a masculine gender for turris, the use of the 
ablative with dare, and comparari in deponent form are usages far 
below Bower’s level of skill with the Latin language. 


Observations 
Medieval Latin 


The Scotichronicon is a specimen of Medieval Latin. A century before 
Walter Bower started his work, the crowning of Petrarch in Rome 
(1341) had marked the beginning of the Italian Renaissance, the 
movement that brought about the restoration of classical Latin as the 
standard of ‘modern’ Latin usage (Neo-Latin); but the new Latin 
reached Scotland only about half a century after Bower’s death. !9 
Medieval Latin is not a linguistic but a historical concept. It simply 
means ‘Latin as used in the Middle Ages’, and does not indicate a 
phase in linguistic evolution as, for instance, Middle-Scots or Middle- 
Dutch do. The linguistic evolution of Latin ended with the rupture 
between Latin spoken as a native tongue (rustica romana lingua, ‘pre- 
or proto-Romance’) and written Latin as taught in schools, which 
after a long period of drifting apart first took place in France (at the 
latest in the early ninth century) and then successively in the other 
countries that came to have Romance languages.”° But as early as the 
fifth century, when the Europe-wide spread of Latin as a suprana- 
tional second language of education and learning had reached 
Ireland, England and Scotland along with Christianity, Classical 
Latin was played out as the only authoritative standard of usage. 
With no generally accepted standard any more, usage depended 
henceforward on a variety of factors such as education, individual 
talent and reading, conditions of life, occupations and opinions (on, 


18 For Hanibalo see below p.297 at n.47. 

'9 Cf. J.Jsewijn, Companion to Neo-Latin Studies, i, History and Diffusion of Neo- 
Latin Literature (Louvain, 1990), 168-9. 

*0 Cf. M. van Uytfanghe, ‘Histoire du latin, protohistoire des langue romanes et his- 
toire de la communication’, Francia, xi (1983), 579-613. 
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for instance, the value of refined usage, or on the models that deserved 
imitation). Consequently, Medieval Latin covers a stupendously 
broad spectrum of forms of Latin, stretching from great and still 
well-known writers to scribblers that used Latin as a lingua franca for 
strictly practical purposes (and sometimes to the best of very medio- 
cre abilities). Absence of evolution in the usual meaning of the word 
does not, however, exclude change. Latin usage was influenced by the 
vernacular languages and by intellectual developments such as 
Scholasticism, and the Latin vocabulary was constantly adapted to 
the material and immaterial culture of the day. . 

Needless to say a normative handbook of Medieval Latin on the 
basis of which one could assess Bower’s Latin does not exist. 
Descriptive aids are available, but the areas of usage (phonology and 
spelling, prosody and metre, morphology, word-formation and 
vocabulary, syntax and style) have not all been studied with the same 
intensity — as is reflected in descriptive surveys,”! and in the Handbuch 
zur lateinischen Sprache des Mittelalters which 1s forthcoming. Fora 
judgment on the strengths and weaknesses of a particular medieval 
Latin author, one is largely dependant on the extent of one’s own 
reading and experience. What follows here therefore is no more than a 
report of what has struck an emeritus mediolatinist on his first 
acquaintance with the Scotichronicon. 


Vocabulary 


Bower’s Latin mirrors a fundamental difference between Early, Late 
and Medieval Latin on the one hand and Classical usage on the other. 
Roughly speaking, Classical Latin was founded on a highly refined 
use of selective vocabulary, regulated by strict rules of grammar. 
Avoiding archaic and new words (vetera and nova), colloquialisms 
(rustica) and loans from other languages (externa or peregrina ), it 
kept urban and literary language at a distance from colloquial usage, 
which continued to be far less puristic and disciplined. When the 
Classical standard lost its grip in late Antiquity, the gap between liter- 
ary usage and linguistic reality decreased (a phenomenon known as 
‘the vulgarisation of Late Latin’). Moreover, literary Latin was hence- 
forward freely adapted to new needs, as for instance the formation of 


many abstract nouns shows. The most important agent of linguistic | 


innovation in late Antiquity was Christianity; not hindered by 


21 Cf FA.C.Mantello and A.G.Rigg, Medieval Latin. An Introduction and 
Bibliographical Guide (Washington, D.C., 1996). 

22 The first of four volumes has recently been published: PStotz, Handbuch zur 
lateinischen Sprache des Mittelalters, iii, Lautlehre (Munich, 1996); for the volumes that 
will follow, see P.Stotz, ‘In Sichtnahe: ein “Handbuch zur lateinischen Sprache des 
Mittelalters’”, in Filologia mediolatina, i (1994), 183-202. : 
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purism, Christian writers introduced a host of new words, meanings 
and constructions, which were often of popular coinage or of foreign 
(Greek and Semitic) origin. Medieval Latin followed this course. 

One of the most striking consequences was the drastic enlarge- 
ment of Latin vocabulary from late Antiquity onwards. Countless 
new words emerged, either in response to new ideas and realities (e.g. 
ChrL incarnatio and missa), or provoked by a preference for a specific 
type of word (such as adjectives ending in -ficus), or simply arising 
from freedom to create neologisms (e.g. blandificus [Vol.6, 448, 1.5], 


 civitatensis [e.g. XV c.35, 1.61], experimentaliter [XII c.10, 1.48] and 


spontaliter [e.g. I c.17, 1.31, copied from Fordun] as well as blandus, 
civis, experimento and sponte [which 1s preferred by Bower]). Many 
new words were loans. In late Antiquity these predominantly came 
from Greek; some reflect ancient bilingualism (e.g. historiographus), 
others were taken over along with the concepts, activities, functions, 
institutions and objects they indicate (e.g. LL phlebotomus ‘lancet’, 
pincerna ‘butler’, ChrL clerus, eleemosyna ‘alms’, idolatria, litania, 
schisma). Most medieval loans, however, were provided by Western 
vernaculars, e.g. brodium ‘broth’ (II c.26, 1.30, cf. Germ. brod), coffrus 
“strong-box’ (XII c.37, 1.28, cf. OF cofre derived from the Grecism 
cophinus ‘basket’), bota ‘boot’ (XII c.17, 11.9 and 10, diminutive 
botella [1X c.41, 1.36], cf. OF bote) and bota ‘booth, monastic cell’ (I 
c.29, 1.8, according to Fordun a derivative of Scot. bothe), coneta 
‘coinage’ (V c.40, 1.53, cf. ML coinus ‘stamp for coining’), strepa 
‘stirrup’ (XIII c.34, 1.29), and abthanus ‘abthane’ (IV c.43, 11.13-20, 
explained by Fordun as a compound of abba ‘father, lord’ and Scot. 
thana “he who answers’ or ‘he who counts’). As these examples show, 
the vernacular loans relate primarily to institutional and material 
culture; their impact on the more ‘intellectual’ vocabulary is far less 
important. Providing available words with a new meaning was a third 
important means of adapting the function of Latin in a changing 
context. Probably the best-known example of such semantic innova- 
tion is fides, ‘trust’ and ‘trustworthiness’ in CL, ‘faith, religion’ in 
ChrL, and ‘fealty’ in ML.”? In Medieval Latin, however, semantic 
change can also be rather artificial. Many medieval writers, for 
instance, arbitrarily give contemporary meanings to venerable words 
denoting Roman officials and institutions, such as senatus and consul 
and the like. In contrast with Fordun, who uses consul for ‘counsellor’ 
(e.g. Ifc.5, 1.1 andc.11, 1.2) and for ‘count’ (e.g. III c.15, 1.24 and c.24, 
1.1874), Bower is sparing in such imitation of Classical style, though 
we do at one place find a consul de Abirdene ‘provost of Aberdeen’ 


23 Cf. OLD, A Blaise, Dictionnaire latin-francais des auteurs chrétiens (Turnhout, 
1975), DML and Niermeyer, s.v. 

24 The same goes for consularis: de regali simul et consulari stirpe progenitum (V c.35, 
11.42-43). 
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(XV c.21, 1.55). When using gladiatorius ludus ‘tournament’ (V c.39, 
1.22), he probably did not think of the ancient gladiatorial games (cf. 
Vil c.1, 1.15 [copied from Vincent of Beauvais]). Real pitfalls are the 
cases where meaning changes because parts of words are understood 
in an unusual way, for instance iterare ‘to travel’ (LL, from iter, used 
along with itinerare) instead of ‘perform again’ (cf. iterum), properare 
‘to approach’ (cf. prope) and not ‘to hasten’, or vectigal ‘vehicle’ (cf. 
vehi) and not ‘tax’. 

Normal linguistic evolution often follows a law of economy: new 
words and meanings take the place of older ones which go out of use. 
This did not, however, happen in Medieval Latin. Since many classical 
authors and writers of late Antiquity remained of interest, either as 
sources of learning or as models of Latin usage in the classroom, 
Medieval Latin was a store of elements from different periods —a phen- 
omenon demonstrated in the Dictionary of Medieval Latin by its 
indications of the periods from which words date. The accumulation of 
old and new offered a wealth of linguistic material from which every 


writer made his choice. Consequently Bower’s Latin is a mix of classi-- 


cal, late antique, Christian and medieval ingredients, among which the 
share occupied by non-classical components 1s considerable. For 
‘horse’, for instance, he avails himself of ML dextrarius (XV c. 16, 1.25), 
emissarius (XV c.35, 1.31), palefridus (XVI c.36, 1.55) and presumably 
geneta (see below n.44) and summarius (XV c.26, 1.222), besides 
ancient caballus (a ‘peregrinum’ [Celtic?], very popular in colloquial 
Latin [e.g. XII c.20, 1.38]), equus (passim) and the poetic sonipes (X 
c.40, 1.32). With regard to boats and ships his vocabulary is enlarged 
with one LL loan from Greek and six ML words (five of vernacular 
and one of Arabian origin); besides CL carina, liburna, navis and navi- 
cula, puppis, ratis and the Greek loans cymba, scapha and trieris, I have 
found durco (Gr. X c.17, 1.68, presumably copied from a source), bargia 
(cf. OF barge, from XII c.25, 1.47 onwards), batella (cf. OF batel, from 
VIII c.72, 1.45 onwards) and batellus (only XV c.36, 1.12), carobus 
‘coracle’ as used by the Britons (description II c.38, 119-12, copied from 
Fordun), cobula ‘coble’ (VIII c.72, 1.45), hulcus ‘merchant-ship’ (cf. AS 
hulc, ME hulk, [XVI c.12, 1.13]) and Arabian galea (X c.17, 1.39). 

On closer inspection Bower's vocabulary appears to reflect the rule 
that medieval lexicological innovation primarily follows the ancient 
procedures of derivation (by means of prefixes or suffixes) and 
composition (new words made up of parts with different stems (e.g. 
CL arcitenens ‘bow-bearing’), or resulting from contraction e.g. CL 
parvipendere.”6 Often these procedures produce rather lengthy words 


25 Cf. Addenda and Corrigenda A, at Vol.8, 94, c.26, 1.22. 

26 Since I am not a specialist in medieval institutions, history of law, warfare and the 
like, I shall not dwell on Bower’s technical terminology, which seems interesting enough 
to be subject to competent investigation. 
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which, when measured against classical standards, may contain more 
or less superfluous ingredients, such as concordialis (XIII c.31, 1.9), 
graecianus (1 c.19, 1.24), germanicianus (II c.31, 1.11, copied from 
Fordun), and metrificalis (II c.12, 1.14), compared with concors, 
graecus, germanicus and metricus.As these examples show, the forma- 
tion of new words was strictly speaking often not necessary; time and 
again one meets doublets, such as assultamentum (XIII c.29, 1.30) and 
assultus, augmentare (XIII c.31, 1.40) and augere, furtifer (XIII c.29, 
1.47) and furtivus. A large part of the new words are abstract nouns, 


~ mostly ending in -io/onis, -tas/tatis, -us/us and -ntia/ntiae, e.g. revera- 


tio (XV c.11, 1.27), volitatio (VII c.59, 1.30), indelibilitas (XVI c.14, 
1.44), indissolubilitas (XV c.23, 1.26), proportionabilitas (VI c.56, 1.31), 
potioritas (XI c.14, 1.8), disciplinatus (V1 c.56, 1.18), succursus (e.g. XV 
c.16, 1.19), aequivalentia (XV c.1, 1.42), attollentia (XV c.6, 1.43), audi- 
entia (XV c.2, 1.16), reincidentia (IX c.21, 1.5). The suffix -agium, 
which itself is a descendant of -aticum via OF -age, is fairly pro- 
ductive as well: costagium (XVI c.2, 1.3), langagium (XV c.5, 1.8), vil- 
lagium (XV c.10, 1.31). The largest groups among Bower’s adjectives 
are those ending 1n -alis, -bilis, -arius (used for substantives as well) 
and -osus, such as doctoralis (XV c.20, 1.37), festivalis (XV c.10, 1.8), 
competibilis (XV c.7, 1.66), haereticabilis (XV c.20, 1.62), granitarius 
(XV c.1, 1.15), pecuniarius (XVI c.15, 1.3), poenosus (XIV c.44, 1.60), 
potosus (XV c.38, 1.16). A substantial number of adjectives in -ivus, 
which was a favourite suffix among Scholastic authors, reminds us of 
Bower’s education, for instance communicativus (XV c.37, ll.10-11), 
imaginativus (XII c.22, 1.41), inductivus (XV c.24, 1.57), mansivus 
(XIV c.28, 1.51), missivus (XV c.16, 1.33), ridivus (IX c.43, 1.14). As to 
verbs, the role of ChrL -izare (rendering Greek -¢Zevv) in purely Latin 
word-formation and even in words derived from the vernacular lan- 
guages is noteworthy e.g. adolescentizare (XII c.13, 1.3), alapizare 
(XVI c.33, 1.47), fortalizare (VI c.43, ll.47-48), garnizare (X c.17, 1.39), 
praeconizare (e.g. XV c.31, 1.18). The prefixes that occur most fre- 
quently in Bower’s vocabulary are in-, which (like de-, dis- and ex-) 
often has negative force e.g. imperceptus (XV c.10, 1.40), inarrestatus 
(XVI c.10, 1.26), inobligatus (XV c.6, 1.20), inadvertentia (XIII c.49, 
1.49), irritatio ‘invalidation’ (VI c.38; 1.4),2” and com-, sometimes 
added to a word without changing its meaning: coaddere (VII c.12, 
1.23), complanctus (X c.43, title).28 Intensifying per- (perstupendus 


27 Perhaps also invasus with negative in-: omnino eis invasis retrocessit (XII c.25, 11.29- 
30), and per terram... invasam et inexpetitam (XIV c.48, l1.8-9 MS C, non invasam CA). 
Privative de- is found, e.g. in degelare (XVI c.24, 1.36) and degradare (XVI c.3, 1.34), and 
dis- and ex- in disoculatus (XVI c.25, 1.31) and exoculatus (XVI c.4, 1.27). 

28 Perhaps the same goes for conscriptor (XII c.34, 1.41) and conscriba (XIV c.14, 1.4), 
which both occur only once in the Scotichronicon and refer to Bower himself. In XIV 
c.14, and in the verses that follow the Epilogue, where he describes himself twice as 
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[XVI c.19, 11.31-32]) sometimes precedes superlatives that are worn 
out by frequent use: permaximus (e.g. XIV c.24, 1.8), peroptime (e.g. 
XVI c.13, 1.2).29 Compounds are far less frequent in Bower’s Latin 
than derivatives. Most of them follow well-trodden paths, such as 
altiloquus (XV c.15, 1.4) and altipotentia (XI c.34, 1.17);°° armidoctor 
(e.g. XIVc.51, 1.11) and campidoctor (e.g. XI c.22, 1.89); hastiludium 
(e.g. XV c.4, Il.1-2 and 46) and hastiludiator (e.g. XVI c.28 1.29); 
manucaptio (XV _ c.16, 1.10), manucipere (e.g. XVI c.39, 1.16), 
manutenentia (XV c.24, 11.38 and 46-47) and the compounds in -fer 
and -ger.3! Compounds with -cidium (from caedere), however, are no 
longer confined to indicating the status of the person murdered 
(e.g. presbytricidium [XIII c.17, 1.39]); they may refer to other things 
that are cut (terricidium ‘peat’ [XIII c.29, 1.23]) or are falling 
(stillicidium [from cadere, XIV c.17, 1.49]), and can specify the 
method of killing as well (Japicidium ‘stoning’ [IX ¢.37, 1.12]).*? 
Finally some remarkable compounds with nauta remind us that 
Bower was living on an island: marenauta (XIII c.42, 1.3), praede- 
nauta (XIII c.36, 1.43; XIV c.14, 1.37) and servinautae (XV c.38 , 1.15; 
cf. servi nautici {1.28}). 

Almost all Greek loans that occur in Bower’s vocabulary had 
already been borrowed in classical and late Antiquity. Besides 


auctor and finally includes Fordun in uterque scriptor (11.3, 7 and 10), Bower infringes 
the rule set out in the Prologue (above p.4) that for the reader’s convenience he will 
mark material copied from Fordun by auctor or scriba, and his own by scriptor (as he 
calls himself in the body of his text [V c.10, 1.1 and ¢.33, 1.15; VIc.2, 1.23 and c.23, 11.49, 
52 and 53; XII c.34, 1.42; XIV c.47, 1.15]). Since CA changes conscriptor into congestor, 
we cannot exclude the possibility that con- in conscriptor and conscriba refers to the role 
compiling has played in the production of the Scotichronicon. But in the search for a 
meaning for con- in conscriba we may also think of ‘joint-’ (as in concanonicus {XIII 
c.41, 1.41] and conviatio [XIII c.47, 1.32}); if this hypothesis is correct, Bower’s use of 
(con)scriptor, conscriba and auctor reflects an increasing sense of independent author- 
ship which corresponds with the changes in his role as a chronicler (see above p.282). 

29 Likewise compounds with pre-‘very’ (praepinguis VI c.39, 1.52) can be used in the 
superlative form, which is strictly speaking overdone: praeclarissimus (e.g. XVI c.19, 
11.27-28) and praepotentissimus (XIV c.12, 1.19). Other characteristics of the ML 
system of comparison as found in Bower’s Latin are, for instance, the use of the 
comparative degree for the superlative (famosiorem metristam in universo regno Anglie 
[XII c.23, 11.2-3]; a tunc probiore milite in armis tocius ... Britannie [XV c.14, 1.37), and 
the use of adverbs with the positive degree instead of the comparative (magis utilis [IV 
c.50, 1.21]) and the superlative degree (admodum pauci [XIII c.16, 1.40] and the super- 
abundant admodum paucissimi [XIII c.20, 1.12 CA]; multum laudabilis [XV ¢.23 11.14- 
15]; satis prudenter [XV c.37, 1.6]; valde sapiens XV c.1,1.40)). 7 : 

30“ Alticordis is different; it is a genitive of quality that is already liable to contraction 
(XIII c.26, 1.40 and XIV c.50, 1.5), but does not yet accept inflection of its second part, 
as is made clear by natos alti cordis et elatos (XV c.5, 1.31), where alticordes is avoided. 
31 In Scotichronicon as a whole (sources included) no less than thirty-five words ending 
in -ferl-ger occur. The increasing frequency of armiger and belliger from Books 
XII/XIII onwards reflects Bower’s preference for words of this kind. | 
32 Fordun (II c.8, 1.26) has plumbicidium ‘lead mine’. 
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medical terms, such as apostema (III c.20, 1.39), dysenteria (XV c.12, 
1.46), melancholicus (XV c.34, 1.21), nausea (XV c.20, 1.40) and oph- 
thalmia (XV c.32, 1.25), Christian loan-words and their derivatives 
predominate; they stretch from abbas (originally Hebrew) with 
abbatissa and coabbas, abbatia (‘abbey’ and ‘abbacy’), abbatialis and 
abbatizare to zelotypia and zizania. More recent loans are rare, e.g. 
Romius (‘Byzantine’), dispotus (‘ruler, prince’) and crucifer (a trans- 
lation of Gr. ctavpoddpos, “cross-bearer, highly-placed prelate’), all 
three used in one sentence (XVI c.7, 11.45-47); they remind us that the 
third and decisive phase in the reception of Greek, which would 
revive knowledge of Greek and of the Greek classical authors in the 
West, had begun in Bower’s day. The impact of the Western vernacu- 
lars is far more important.*? For writers gifted with a talent for 
graphic description of every-day events, as Bower was, the use of 
words that reflect the /ingua materna is the most natural way of 
bridging the gap beween Latin and the fabric of medieval society. 
Most derivatives from the vernaculars are of continental prove- 
nance, e.g. ambassiata, baro, bladum, feodum, mordrum; military ter- 
minology in particular bristles with OF and AN ingredients such as 
bombarda ‘cannon’ (XII c.22, 1.42), dungio (X c.21, 1.39), fortalicium 
(occurring from X c.38, 1.45 onwards [ fortalizare V1 c.43, Il.47-48]), 
harnesium (XIII c.29, 1.54; XV c.26, 1.22), manganellum ‘mangonel’ 
(first occurrence in XII c.22, 1.41) and rescursus ‘relief’ (XV, c.16, 


title). Bower, who inserts more vernacular phrases, verses and words 


(such as kinbot [V c.9, 1.13], naman [X c.5, 1.54], rapegyrne [XV c.l, 
11.24-25], sow [XIII c.39, 1.32], tofall [XIV c.45, 1.12] and wod [X c.40, 
1.13]) in his Latin narrative than any other medieval chronicler that I 
know,** uses words of distinctly British coinage primarily when he 
deals with the realities of life. Sometimes he adds an equivalent or an 
explanation, and incidentally is explicit in describing a word as 
‘vulgar’: acra (AS, XIII c.22, 1.15); bardanus ‘bard’ (mimos vel bar- 
danos [X ¢.20, 1.34, copied from Fordun]; cf. ML bardus and Welsh 
bardd); baco (carnes ... quas nos volgari nomine bacones appellamus 
[TX c.11, I.31-33]); bolla ‘bowl’, a liquid and dry measure (X c.11, 
1.48; XVI c.26, 1.58; cf. AS bolla); cambo and cambuca ‘crozier’ (III 
c.30, 1.3 and XVI c.20, 1.73 CA; cf. ME cambok); catervanus (perhaps 
a blending of cateranus and caterva) or ketheranus (e.g. inter Scotos 
transalpinos et silvestres quos catervanes seu ketheranos vocamus [I 
c.19, 11.39-40]; cf. Gael. cethern); gabulum ‘gable’ (XV c.21, 1.25; cf. 
ME gabel, gable); gelda (XVI c.9, 1.32 [also in the charter copied in V 


33 The identification of loans in this section depends almost entirely on DML and 
Niermeyer. | 

34 Noteworthy also is the extent to which Bower uses Latinized insular proper names 
and toponyms besides vernacular forms. The impact of vernacular (insular as well as 
OF) on the Scotichronicon deserves the interest of specialists. 
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c.39a, 1.55}; cf. AS geld); hida (Hida autem Anglice vocatur terra unius 


aratri culture sufficiens per annum. Unde hide dicuntur jugera [X c.20, : 


11.21-22]; cf. AS hid); husbandus (XIII c.17, 11.12-13; XV c.1, I.21-22 
and c.10, 1.35); matto ‘mattock’ (instrumentum ferreum bidencula sive 
ligo, scilicet matto vulgariter nuncupatum [XV c.15, 11.32-33)); mora 
‘moor’ (passim); multo ‘mutton’ (XV c.31, 11.42 and 45; cf. mutilinus 
XV c.2, 1.19); roborea ‘robbery’ (XVI c.33, 1.34 and c.10, 1.41 CA; pre- 
sumably also XV c.3, 1.53); schira ‘shire’ (e..g. X c.41, 11.33, 34 and 
36); scotum ‘scot’ (XV c.6, 1.37; here ‘the agreed sum’), sterlingus (€.g. 
XVI c.33, 1.9). | oe 
The reader of the Scotichronicon must be prepared for new 
homonyms, such as galea CL ‘helmet’ and ML ‘galley’, creditor CL 
‘creditor’ and ChrL ‘believer’ (IV c.53, 1.31 [copied from Bernard of 
Clairvaux]), scriptorium as descendant of LL ‘stylus for writing on 
wax’ (scriptorium et pergamenum [III c.61, 1.50], a paraphrase of 
Einhard’s tabulae et codicilli[ Vita Karoli, 25]) and ‘writing-room’ (VI 
c.54, 1.39, copied from the Anselm continuation of Sigebert). 
Semantic innovations continue sometimes trends that were already 
apparent in Antiquity, such as the use of adjectives ending in -bilis 
with an active meaning: arabilis ‘able to drag the plough’ (XVI c.26, 
1.16); comminabilis ‘threatening’ (XI c.30, 1.13; cf. preceding 
comminatorius in 1.8); damnabilis ‘causing damage’ (XV c.14, 1.49); 
defensibilis ‘able to bear arms’ (XI c.29, 1.46; XIII c.22, 1.4), discibilis 
‘able to learn’ (IV c.6, 1.5). Most of the various changes in meaning 
are commonly found’ or can easily be explained ~ for instance Alpes 
for the Scottish mountains (XIII c.37, 1.1; XV c.3, 1.12) and trans- 
alpinus for the land and people living beyond them (XIII c.30, 1.32 
and XVI c.33, 1.20; I.c.19, 11.39-40); equitatus ‘cavalry raid’ (XV c.13, 
ll.11 and 16-17) and exercitus ‘campaign, expedition’ (XV c.11, title, 
and XVI c.13, 1.30); gradus ‘academic degree’ (cum clerici incipiunt 
sapere et gradus in scolis apprehendere mox scolas relinquunt [XV c.23, 
11.41-42]); lar ‘building’ (VI c.57, l1.61 and 79); lenocinium ‘rape’ — like- 
wise leno and lenocinari (e.g. XIV c.19, 1.17); loquela ‘lamentation’ 
(loquelam gemitus effundere [XVI c.33, 1.28; biblical, cf. Ecclesiasticus 
35: 17, quoted XIV c.47, 11.43-44]), and also ‘capacity for speaking’, 
‘that which is spoken’ and ‘language’ (X c.2, 1.32); nauclerus ‘sailor’ (X 
c.17, 1.42) and also ‘shipmaster’; nona ‘noon’ (in CL nona [hora] ‘the 


third hour after midday’, influenced by nonae ‘liturgical prayer at. 


noon’: quasi tercia hora post nonam [XV c.33, 1.24)); rata ‘season’ 
(from rata [pars]: ad transigendum inibi ratam hiemalem [XI-c.29, 


35 Curiously Bower at first copies clochbulgiae, a bag of stones for scaring birds (cf. 
Gael. clachbhuilg) from Fordun (X c.17, Il.17-18); but later he prefers to expand it: cum 


sonoribus instrumentis pellium lignis extensis lapillos infra se continentibus strepitum 


horridum moventes (XIV c.38, I1.7-9). . 
36 For the examples that follow cf. DML and Niermeyer, s.vv. 
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11.47-48]).°” Understanding of changes of meaning in feudal, legal or 
institutional terminology often requires knowledge of the matter in 
question, and specialist help is needed for exact explanations, e.g. 
acquietare ‘to settle a question’ (VIII c.49, 1.8 [letter of King Richard] 
and c.54, 1.9 [Fordun]), clamare with quietus ‘to quit-claim’ (V c.22, 
1.48 [presumably copied from a lost chronicle] and IX c.38, 1.39 
[similar source] and their impact on quietus (e.g. ita tamen quod 
regnum Scocie foret liberum et quietum ab omni servitutis subjeccione 
[IX c.1, 11.30-31]) and on related words (inquietare for instance); 


— recognoscere ‘to claim’ (comitatum Huntyntonie ad possessionem pro- 


priam recognovit [VIII c.3, Il.8-9] and ‘to resume possession’ (rex 
recognovit regie sue corone le Torwod et Novum Parcum [XVI c.10, 
1.58}°8); custos (or gardianus [e.g. XIII c.17, 1.3 and 28]) ‘deputy ruling 
Scotland during the minority or absence of the king’, and from 1388 
gubernator with same meaning (cf. XIV c.53, Il.1-7}. To round off 
with a few semantic pitfalls: abuti covers CL ‘to abuse’ as well as ‘to 
fail to use’ (tempore ad penitendum abutens [XV c.9, 1.43; for ad with 
gerund see below p.301]) and ‘to be no longer accustomed to’ (reli- 
giosi... abutebantur tenere sua capitula generalia [XVI c.31, Il.16-17]); 
suppeditare (CL ‘to supply, to be supplied’, derived from suppetere) is 
in ML often regarded as derived from sub and pes, ‘tread under foot’ 
(Anglici suppeditantur [XIII c.46, 1.33]; cf. suppeditatio [X1 c.26, 1.48]); 
vecordia and vecors, in CL ‘want(ing) of reason’, show a shift to 
‘want(ing) of courage’ ( firmissimo robore referti, tocius vecordie inex- 
perti [XIII c.13, 1.14]; tamquam vecors vel timidus [XV c.3, 11.50-51)); 
tiro, CL ‘recruit’, is probably for Bower a knight (miles), and not 
someone recently knighted, and it is questionable whether tirocinium 
(XV c.4, 1.3) refers to the conferment of knighthood, although it does 
in other ML texts.*? 3 | 


37 Tn the parts of the Scotichronicon where Bower copies Fordun or other sources, his 
use of scrinium (CL ‘book-box, letter-case’) reflects the two main streams of LL and 
ML semantic adaptation: ‘reliquary, shrine’ (II c.58, 1.37 [Fordun]; IV c.28, 1.27 
[Fordun]}; VII c.32, 1.43 [Vincent of Beauvais]); and ‘imperial, royal or papal govern- 
ment office, archive’ (metaphorical cordium scrinium [XI c.40, 1.7, King Edward’s letter 
to Pope Boniface]). | 

38 OF /e (from ille) is very often used as a definite article before vernacular substantives 
and names, e.g. Robertus Lawedre de le Bass (XV ¢.13, 1.35); apud insulam de le Bass 
(XV c.18, 11.16-17); cum domino de le Fontanis Gallico (XV c.33, 1.20); de consilio le 
Pucel ‘on the Maid’s advice’ (XV c.26, 1.23); apud Penmark in le coste de Bretanze (XVI 
c.26, 1.8). | | 

39 Here tirocinium (which occurs only once in the Scotichronicon) is perhaps used for 
stylistic reasons (variation), and refers to preceding hastiludium (XV c.4, ll.1-2). Bower 
distinguishes tirones from recently-knighted novi milites (XII c.17, 1.1 [cf. also tirones et 
cordatus juventus in XI c.30, ll.16-17]), and he describes how a herald at a feast given by 
King Edward for his magnates and satrapae addresses these milites as tirones belligeri 
(XIII c.16, 1.6); moreover he explains tirones in a quotation from Vegetius by adding 
id est bellatores (XVI c.17, 1.31), and when shortening the Scotichronicon, he calls the 
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Bower’s selection from the options offered by Medieval Latin 
vocabulary reflects his particular education and circumstances, and 1S 
tailored to meet the specific needs of the subjects he is discussing. 
Within this framework it represents as a rule the usage of his day. But 
there is a fair chance that sometimes, and in particular when he is 
playing with words, he also creates words and meanings of his own. 
When denouncing the leniency of the Scots who allow English clergy 
to hold benefices in Scotland, he calls them consciencios! vel, ut ita 
dicam, inscienciosi (‘very conscientious and, as I might say, very 
lacking in feeling’ [XI c.21, 11.10-11]). The militant abbot of 
Glamorgan is described as doctilogus et armilogus (‘skilled in hand- 
ling learned words as well as weapons’ [XV c.30, 1.19). Ina yaa 
tion of the apostasy of the Welsh, sapere ‘to taste provokes for the 
occasion an unusual meaning of desipere (CL ‘to be silly’, in ChrL 
and ML referring to heretics or infidels): sermo divinus ulterius non 
sapuit, sacrosancta communio sacramenti eis omnino desipuit (‘was 
completely without taste’ [XV c.29, I1.7-8)). When a ea age 
(hastiludium) turns out badly, it is called a juguludium (IX ¢.59, 1. 3 
see also XIV c.37, 1.24); elsewhere Bower ironically speaks of a hasti- 
jugulum (XV c.6, 1.41). Neither inscientiosus nor Ee ee 
nor hastijugulum are mentioned in DML, where juguludium is rightly 
called a nonce word.” ie 


Grammar 


A reader fresh to Bower’s Latin may find it rather impenetrable. But 
once he is familiar with its shape, he will as a rule easily identify its 
forms and functions. Syncope will not keep him from identifying 
altri, altra and altrum as forms of alter (‘the other’ [of two] as well 
as ‘another’ [not of two]),*! and spelling offers forms that are only 


vernaculus who acted as a substitute for the cateran who had fled a tiro superveniens - 


3. 1.52 CA). This shows that novus tiro, which in MS CA is twice added to the 
Sis or Se niche persons (XIII c.20, 1.83 and c.22, 1.42) 1s not a ae 
novus indicates that the tirones or milites mentioned were recently knighted (as i i 
XIII c.20, 11.64-68); likewise in de tironibus suis quos ibi militari cinxit gladio (XI , 
1.23) the relative clause does not give an explanation of the word tiro, but rather offers 
additional information about the tirones in question. 


40 Cf. also antichristicola in the harangue against heretics (X c.20, 1.23). As acreator of — 


ae 7 od 

words, Bower simply reflects a trend; cf. Fordun’s climax par, non impar se 
ear et quasi prothopar (III c.57, ll.3-4) and Holkot’s triad contraveniendo, contra- 
| do, contradicendo (X c.23, l1.33-34). | : . 
ai ae rece) of syncopated altri is nevertheless remarkable; it occurs three times in 
Bower’s Latin (III c.37, 1.46; XII c.5, 1.44; XVI c.33, 1.46) and outnumbers alteri ? 
Scotichronicon as a whole. In Books XV and XVI (XV c.3, 1.28 and 35, and ae : 
XVI c.21, 1.33) altra has completely ruled out altera (which prevails in the rest of the 
work, sources included); altrum for alterum is found only once (VI c.41, 1.29), and alter- 
ius is never affected by syncope. 
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incidentally opaque (such as Parassephe [XI c.20, 1:16] for 
Parasceve,** ectho [VII c.3, 1.9] for echo,*? or abscindendum [XV 
c.24, 11.70-71] deriving from abscidere). Really intriguing words or 
phrases are relatively rare.44 When reading the text after due study 
of spelling and possible scribal errors, one seldom meets sub- 
stantial deviations from LL and ML morphology. What seems to be 
a shift of declension (e.g. cum quibusdam ailiis viris industribus [XIV 
c.21, 1.36, copied from Fordun], virtutum insigniis [VI c.43, 1.56], or 
quatuor miliaribus a Bawge [XV c.33, 11.10-11]) often appears to 


reflect the enrichment of vocabulary discussed above that took 


place from late Antiquity onwards, which brought industris, 
insignium and miliare into existence besides industrius, insigne and 
miliarium.* I have so far found only one clear example of change of 
declension — /Jituus ‘trumpet’, which Bower obviously takes as a 
noun of the fourth declension (ditubus [XII c.22, 1.43], litibus [XIII 
c.36. 1.47]);*¢ Hanibalo (XI c.18, 1.52) and Haniballum (XI c.19, 1.8) 
are copied from an unidentified source.*’ The alternance of i and e 
in the inflection of mare, navis and turris, and in the ablative of 
comparatives and participles (a/ciori [XV c.1, 1.41], but ulteriore 
[XV c.6, 1.41]; dominam ... vernanti venustate decoratam [X c.15, 


42 Paschephen (owing to the omission of a syllable) in VII c.42, 1.4. 

43 Perhaps the spelling in this borrowing from Vincent of Beauvais aims at exposing a 
play upon a fancy etymology of echo: tamquam ectho ad ictu moncium inclusa. 

“4 As to sathan (XV c.3, 1.53; see Vol.8, 152, note 62), I must leave it to others to decide 
whether it derives from Gael. cethern (see Vol.1, 128, note 47). But perhaps I can 
suggest an interpretation of accidit quod ... terribilis cohors Longobardorum emissariis 
genecticis armatis et ipsi peroptime armati insederent Anglorum architenentes de bello 
fugientes revertere ocius ad campum compulerunt (XV c.35, 11.30-32). Given the scribe’s 
tendency to misread abbreviations, I propose to read insedentes for insederent. With 
regard to genecticis, the editors follow a hint in Word-List, s.v. genecta, and take it as an 
ablative plural of genecta or genectum, ‘broom’. The signifiance of broom on the horses 
is not clear (cf. Vol.8, 207, note 36); in spite of et ipsi it suggests a contrast between the 
armour of the Lombards themselves and that of their horses. As the spelling of MS C 
sometimes has ct for ¢ (e.g. victricum for vitricum [VI c.6, 1.29]), genecticis may likewise 
represent an adjective geneticus derived from geneta, a ‘small Spanish war horse, jennet’ 
(cf. DML, s.v. geneta). The result (‘a band of Lombards riding armed Spanish war 
horses and splendidly armed themselves as well’) would agree with Pluscarden: qui 
erant armati tam in equis quam in corporibus. 

45 For industris (see also I c.22, 1.19 note from MS C) and insignium cf. DML, s.w.; for 

miliare cf. Word-List and Niermeyer, s.v.; for ‘thunder’ Bower uses side by side with 

classical tonitruum (some twenty times) tonitrum (VIII c.21, 1.73 and c.28, 1.29), tonitrus 

(VII c.54, 1.44 and c.59, 1.26) and tonitruus (VII c.54, 1.21). 

46 Cf. XV c.10, 1.49, where MS CA reads ad sonitum lituum, which in spite of incidental 


. use of this genitive in classical poets seems to point in the same direction. 


47 When copying Fordun in IV c.2, Bower wrote Hanibalem and Hanibalis; from 
the fact that he now accepts inflection of his hero’s name according to another declen- 
sion, we may perhaps infer that the attribution of one and the same word to two declen- 
sions did not bother him, since he was familiar with doublets (as mentioned above on 
this page). 
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I1.14-15], but in vernante sua virilitate [XV c.9, 1.46]) is frequent with 
Bower; it is very common in later Latin.*® 

Likewise Bower’s inflection of verbs by and large gives only exam- 
ples of non-classical usages that were quite current in the Middle Ages; 
but the role played by analogy suggests that now we enter a field where 
he is less sure of his ground. Analogous to precinuit (1 c.19, 1.50; XVI 
c.35, 1.52) is canuit (XV c.6, 11.24-25) for cecinit.?? The perfect indicative 
of compounds is sometimes derived from the supine: transfossit for 
transfodit (III c.54, 1.56, XI c.24, 1.50), circumsessit for circumsedit (XIV 
c.37, 1.18), and often obsessit.° Inversely tetensam (XIII c.39, 1.37) for 
tensam is analagous to tetendi.°! Other examples of normalization are 
domavit (IX c.49, title) for domuit, and odire (XI c.31, 1.38) for odisse.** 
Apparent change of conjugation (e.g. lacessire [VIII c.8, 1.33] and assil- 
iare [four times in Books XIII and XIV] in place of lacessere and 
assilire) reflects established usage.*? As a rule the same goes for the 
alternance of deponent and active forms.** But with conqueri or con- 


quiri ‘to conquer’ (conquestus est Hiberniam [VIII c.5, 1.24] and totam 


Walliam de facili Angli sunt conquesti [XV c.26, 11.44-45]) Bower seems 
to represent a modern trend,>° and for defendi ‘to defend’ (possessiones 
suas sunt defensi [XV c.27, 1.29]) I have found no parallel so far. Here as 
well analogy sometimes seems to be at play: when writing rex superbum 
attollenciam Anglorum redargutus est (XV _ c.6, I1.42-43), Bower 
may have been influenced by post-classical (ob)iurgari,°® and putatus 


48 Cf. also sine pluri (cf. French ‘sans plus’, XIV c.2, 1.25; XV c.23, 1.35) and sine plure 
(XIV c.25, 1.73 CA). As Bower’s use of vetus is otherwise impeccable, I refer for veteras 
(not veteres) cronicas (XVI c.15, 1.11) asa scribal error to p.285 at n.13 above. 

49 Cf. MLW, s.v.; but here it is perhaps a pleasantry (see below p.312).’ 

°° Obsessit turns up at the end of Book VIII (c.76, 1.21) and gradually eliminates 
obsedit (last occurrence XII c.18, 1.4). In Books XV-XVI it is found some eight times 
(besides obsesserunt [XV c.34, 1.37] and the regular obsedisse [XV c.2, 1.11]). 

>! One may, of course, also think of scribal error; but the fact that defendiderunt (XIV 


c.17, 1.13) is a scribal correction (from defenderunt) makes me think that Bower was | 


somewhat uncertain with regard to reduplication. 3 

2 For normalized forms of domare cf. DML, s.v.; the use of a present tense forms of 
odisse is stimulated by the Vulgate. : 

53 Cf. DML, s.w. assilire and lacessere. | 

54 Quite common are e.g. causantur (XIII c.18, 1.12) side by side with causabant (XVI 
c.9, 1.23), deveniri (si... ad paupertatem fuerit deventus [XVI c.13, 11.41-42]), evadi ‘to 
escape’ (evasus est [XIV c.49, 1.27], ob defectum evasi, “because of the defection of the 


man who had fled’ [XV c.3, 1.33])— for all of which DML, s.vv., gives further documen- — 


tation —, scortabant (XVI c.20, 1.69) for scortabantur. There is also a tendency to use the 
semi-deponent reverti as an active verb in its present forms (revertere [XV ¢.26, 1.27 and 
c.35, 1.32, quoted in n.44 above], revertitis [XII c.25, 1.36], revertamus [XII c.36, 1.31] 
and reverterent [XII c.27,1.2]). | eee Sy, | 

> X ¢.39, Il.1-4 (Dominium ... tocius Wallie et reliquiarum Britonum superioritatem ... 
conquisitus, ... rotundam tabulam ... pompatice celebravit rex tirannus) is copied from 
Fordun; cf. DML, s.vv. | a = 

56 Cf. DML. sv. iurgari. 
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‘thinking’ in obsequium prestare putatus et quamplurimum placere 
confisus (XIII c.34, 1.47) is probably an imitation of ratus in association 
with confisus.°’ Bower’s use of the reflexive pronoun with verbs shows 
similar uncertainties. Only se transferre ‘to make one’s way, to go’, 
which outumbers CL se conferre in the Scotichronicon, is used fre- 
quently.°® Some of the other reflexive verbs occur only occasionally, 
such as se servare ‘to be on guard’ (caucius se servantes [XIII c.41, 1.52]), 
se spargere ‘to spread’ (XII c.37 CA, cf. Vol.6, 486, note 53, sibi evigilare 
‘to be on the alert’ (cum ex securitatis habundancia te tibi presenserint 


_ non evigilare [XIII c.25, 1.38] which is striking because as a rule evigilare 


for Bower means ‘to waken’), sibi cavere (caveant igitur sibi reges, ne 
transgrediantur terminos antiquos quos posuerunt patres sui [III c.19 
Il.11-13]), or se ponere ad mare ‘to take to the sea’ (XII c.25, 1.24). These 
are less remarkable than, for instance, Fordun’s se maritare ‘to marry’ 
(X c.29, 1.31) or Thomas of Cantimpré’s se fallere ‘to err’ (X c.32, 1.35). 
The reflexive use of procedere and resistere, however, does not, as far I 
can judge, come up to the standard of ML usage: Sed cum cerneret rex 
Scotos sapienter se unanimi et solido incessu procedentes ... locum dedit 
malicie huius hore (XI c.30, 11.24-27); caucius se de cetero (‘from then 
on’) opponentibus restituerunt (X c.22, 11.35-36). Since Bower otherwise 
uses both verbs correctly, we must (if he wrote what we read in MS C) 
take these passages as evidence for either inattention (as I prefer) or 
uncertainty. This last factor most probably plays a part when he uses se 
festinare and probably se disponere ‘to intend, plan’ alternating with the 
more frequent festinare and disponere: e.g. ad portam sese Jestinabant 


(XIII c.46, 1.32); novissime disposuit se omnia solo coequare (XV c.26, 
ll.14-15).°? | | 


Syntax 


Study of Bower’s syntax has left me with the impression that espe- 
cially where he argues or acts the teacher he seldom departs from 
current ML usage, but that the accuracy of his phraseology decreases 
where he (if I may say so) ‘just writes history’. Most of my notes 


°7 Likewise fugati seems to be imitated by evasi in fugati et evasi (XV c.33, 1.23). Two 
further perfect participles with active meaning are ascensus and praeventus (equos 
pe [XIV c.50, 1.44], propter preventam mortem regis [XVI c.26, 11.27-28}). 

Once transferre seems to be used absolutely: transtulit ad scholas (XIV c.33, 1.41); but 
perhaps the scribe of MS C is to blame for the omission of se. . 3 
39 Bower shares se festinare (also XI c.29, 1.34; XII c.7, 1120-21; XIII c.36, 1.1) with 
Caesarius of Heisterbach (XVI c.36, 1.55). As to se disponere, it is of course far from 
easy to distinguish between ‘to intend’ and ‘to dispose oneself’ (a meaning allowing for 
se [cf. DML, s.v.], for instance celebrare se disposuit [XV c.38, 1.47]); other places where 
Bower uses. se disponere are: XI c.27, 1.28; XIII c.19, title (where presumably a verb 
meaning ‘to go’ is missing), and c.23, 1.42; XIV c.3, 1.1, and c.52, title after 1.126; XV 
c.24, 1.15, and c.38, 1.47. | 
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appear to have been taken at places where Bower reports events. I 
cannot, of course, exclude the possibility that at least to some extent 
this is a consequence of my selective reading; but I feel sure that 
generally speaking (and particularly with regard to sentence-struc- 
ture) Bower shows more competence in contexts when he could rely 
on his academic training and professional experience than when he 
wrote about subjects of interest to his neighbour and patron. If my 
impression is correct, it calls for an explanation, and I shall return to 
this question below (see p.314). Here I shall concentrate my remarks 
on the case system (including the use of prepositions) and on sen- 
tence-structure; a few other topics will be touched upon in notes as 
they come up in quotations. 

Bower’s extensive use of prepositions continues a LL trend, but we 
should keep in mind that it was also stimulated by the vast amount of 
vernacular proper names and toponyms which often can be inte- 
grated into a Latin sentence only with the help of prepositions.°° Post- 
classical prepositions are rare: the frequency of quoad ‘with respect 
to’ (a contraction of quo ad, which is found about twice as often in the 
Scotichronicon as quoad) reminds us of Bower’s degree of Bachelor of 
Decrees (quoad cardinales ab eo recedentes subjunxit ... Sic conclusit 
quoad omnes [XV c.25, 11.34,36]); retro ‘behind’, which is several times 
copied from Fordun and other identified sources, and transversus 
‘across’ occur only once where Bower himself is speaking (wineratus 
per dictum dominum Robertum per manus fratrum retro altare trans- 
portatur[XII c.7, l1.27-28];°! de... edificacione muri secundi transversus 
insulam [III c.3, 11.8-9]).The meaning of a few prepositions can be 
different from that in CL: infra ‘in, within’ (tenuit se infra turrim [XV 
c.16, 1.2]) and post ‘after’ (Mittitur post eum [VII c.28, 1.27, copied 
from Vincent of Beauvais]). The exchangeability of ab, ex and de, ad, 
in and apud, infra and intra is more frequent than in CL. Very often 
prepositions are combined with each other or with adverbs, adjectives 


and nouns, such as abhinc, abinde, ab extra ‘outside’, (ablad) invicem. 


‘each other’, a retro ‘behind’, a tunc, ad infra ‘inland’ (soliti erant 
interiora terre petere et husbandos vel quosque alios divites circa 
Hadyngtoniam et ad infra ... capere et captivare [XV c.10, 11.34-36]®), 
adintus ‘inside’, ad modum with genitive ‘in the manner of, like’, ad 
tunc, de facili ‘easily’, dehinc, deintus, de mane, de novo ‘again’, de 


60 As the quotations from the Scotichronicon in this chapter show, this has in particular 
increased the frequency of de. 

61 Note also the use of per for indicating personal agency and means (see below p.301). 
62 Reciprocity is often indicated by an accumulation of the reflexive pronoun, invicem 
and (or) mutuus ‘mutual’: sibi ad invicem colloquentes (VIII c.72, ll.16-17); ad invicem se 
trucidant (XV c.3, 11.49-50); mutua cede se invicem trucidantes (XIII c.49, l1.57-58). 

63 Cf. quia diversa alia municipia inferius de patria ... in manibus erant Anglicorum (XV 
c.16, 11.35-37). 
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post ‘(ever) since’, de sub ‘from under’, ex inde, extunc, ex transverso 
‘diagonally opposite, sideways’, inantea ‘from this day forward’, 
incontinenti ‘immediately’, inibi(dem), in contrarium ‘against’,™ 
imperpetuum, in posterum, per prius ‘previously’, per viam ‘by means 
of’, pro (illo) tunc ‘at that moment, for the moment’ (as well as eo 
tunc); combinations of this kind are often alternately written as one 
word or as two separate words. The main task performed by 
prepositions is, however, to clarify the syntactical functions of cases 
(or indeclinable words), or to take these functions over. Ad with 
accusative can, for instance, take the place of the dative (dedit sibi ad 
donum [V c.36, 1.3]; cf. dono dedit [VIII 45, 1.16, copied from Vincent 
of Beauvais]), and of the genitive (amor deordinatus patris carnalis ad 
filium and ex deordinata dileccione ad filium [I c.35, 11.24-25 and 
30-31]; also XV c.8, 11.65-66); ad + gerund with an object is very fre- 
quent where CL would prefer a genitive construction: ut... sibi facul- 
tatem ad celebrandum missam concederet (XV c.38, 11.43-44); primum 
motivum ad idolum construendum (I ¢.35, Il.23-24; cf. XI c.23, ll.1-2); 
qui sancte matris ecclesie provocant nauseam ad eos de numero salvan- 
dorum evomendum (XV c.20, Il.39-41); occasionem dedit ad studendum 
(XVI c.30, 11.89-90).°” Per with accusative acts as a substitute for the 
ablatives of means and manner (conclusiones suas probavit Hardyng 
per naturas figuras scripturas picturas et alia exempla [XVI c.24, 
Il.61-63]; per conversionem ‘conversely’ [XV c.20, 1.66]), and very often 
as an equivalent of ab with the ablative of personal agency (magna 
pars borealis Scocie trans alpes inquietata fuit per duos pestiferos cater- 
vanos et eorum sequaces [XV c.3, Il.12-13]; qui prius per ipsum regem 
Anglie ad certum tempus fuerat exiliatus [XV c.7, 11.30-31]). De with 
ablative often replaces the partitive genitive (quia sunt de illis de quibus 
Sapiens in Proverbiis: ‘Alii etc.’ (“becuse they belong to those of whom 
Solomon says ...’, I.c.19, 11.56-57]; soli illi de obediencia Benedicti sunt 
catholici [‘only those who obey Pope Benedict ...’, X c.24, 11.90-91]; © 


64 Equivalent to contra: literarum copias ... per regem Anglie summo pontifici Bonifacio 
... in Scotorum libertatis contrarium presentatas (XI c.46, ll.1-3). | 
65 Likewise combinations of tenus and a substantive are liable to contraction, e.g. 
cordetenus, solotenus. On the other hand adverbial admodum is sometimes split up: 
pauci ad modum panes ‘very few loaves’ (X c.17, 1.6), paucissimi ad modum (IX c.2, 1.35, 
copied from Vincent of Beauvais). Very remarkable is de oportet ‘perforce’ (qui ibidem 
de oportet fuit regi Anglie associatus [XV c.34, Il.10-11]). 

6° In CL this use is strictly regulated; but in LL these rules have more or less been given 
up. Bower adds, for instance, ab, de and ex to ablatives of separation, cum to ablatives 
of accompaniment, means and manner, in and ad to accusatives of time or space into 
which, per to accusatives of extent of time or space, and sub to ablatives of manner. 

67 This construction is also found with adjectives: Quia perpendo autorem libri (i.e. 
Fordun) seriosum esse ad confutandum ludibria deorum gencium (I c.35, ll.1-2). 

68 In phrases of this kind the demonstrative pronoun ille is almost equivalent to a de- 
finite article; cf. illi adintus or deintus ‘those within (a besieged city or castle)’, or illi de 
‘those from’ e.g. illi deintus viriliter defendebant and illi adintus acrius restiterunt (XIV 
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Cur, Scote, non comedis, cum satis tibi ante est de cibis? [XIII c.41, 
11.10-11]®?). 

On the other hand cases are often used without a preposition, 
where LL and ML usage allows a prepositional phrase (Hibernia que 
et Scocia... est multum venenosis animalibus depurata [I c.19, l1.22-25; 
separative, cf. depurare ab 1.32]; congregati sunt Britones septuplo 
plures Anglico [XV c.30, I1.8-9]; degree of difference, cf. in quadruplo 
excesserunt numerum Anglorum [XV c.35, Il.22-23]; alterutro certant 
[XV c.5, 1.48]; accompaniment, cf. Wallenses magna mutitudine contra 
eos insurgentes campestri pugna secum certare disponunt [XV c.26, 
11.36-37]”°); occasionally a preposition is omitted where CL requires 
its use, e.g. ab in prelatis et proceribus manductus ante thronum (XV 
c.8, 11.46-47), or where LL prefers it, for instance in in thalamum regis 
proprio cruore volutati et exanimis intravit (KVI c.27, 11.144-5).”! 
Accusatives of the place to which are quite frequent as well: ductus est 
Cestrie (dative, see below), deinde Londonias (XV c.7, 1.57); Franciam 
eductus (XV c.18, 1.21); proposuit se... Angliam ... transferre (XV c.23, 
I1.69-70); ad transfretandum Gallias (XV c.35, 1.7). It should therefore 
be noted that the frequent use of prepositions does not affect Bower’s 
feeling for the syntactical function of cases; as a rule, he applies the 


c.44, 11.30 and 36); illi de civitate (XIV c.22, 1.11); illi de Morgannoch (XV c.27, 1.2). 
Likewise ipse is occasionally lacking in determinative force (At ipsi Wallenses ‘But the 
Welsh ..’[XV c.26, 1.36]), and unus and quidam act as the indefinite article (ecce in medio 
prorupit unus stipulosus vernaculus [XV c.3, 11.37-38]; cum quodam suo coetaneo Henrico 
videlicet Percy tercio [XV c.18, 11.5-6]; in una bargia [X c.18, 1.13]). The only article fre- 
quently used is Je (see above n.38). 

69 The meaning is perfectly clear, but the construction is curious; tibi must be an indi- 
rect object; ante esse ‘to be (lay) in front’ makes me think of other ‘scholasticisms’ in 
Bower’s Latin such as non, prius and satis with substantives (de non suo judice suum 
judicem fecerunt [XI c.32, 11.35-36]; ne aliqualem consolacionem Anglis interim de non 
relevacione castri exhiberet [XV c.16, 1l.11-12]; providencia proprio nomine sumpta est 
prius nocio futurum pertractans eventum [XII c.10, 11.44-45]; Sanctum Columbam in suos 


malefactores vindicem fore satis et ultorem [XIU c.36, 11.64-65]) — cf. de hoc potest confes- . 


tim fieri satis fides (XI c.54, 1.66,in the so-called ‘Instructions’). 

7 Note secum for cum eis, a clear example of the exchange of reflexive pronouns 
which refer to the subject and unemphatic demonstrative pronouns that refer to 
another person or thing previously mentioned, which is common in LL and ML and 
quite frequent in the Scotichronicon; cf. as well as many of the quotations in this 
chapter: Ad regem igitur accessit quidam canonicus ... insinuans sibi dampnum quod per 
eum passum fuit monasterium (XV c.1, 11.14-16); promitto ... sibi solvere ducentas libras 
(XV c.6, I1.30-31); rex sibi incontinenti jussit caput prescidi (XV c.9, 1.42); Hoc eciam 
anno obsessit comes de Douglas castrum de Edenburgh, quod dominus Willelmus 
Crawford ab eo recepit in custodiam et illud sibi reddidit anno domini m° cccc°® xviii (XV 
24, 11.10-12). : _ — 

™ This phenomenon is far more frequent in Fordun’s Latin, cf. per aliquod temporis 
spacium Numidie provincia (for in ... provincia) quievit (I c.13, 11.4-5); de quadam plaga 
terre pulcherrima Oceano (for in Oceano) reperta (I c.16, 11.25-26); duabus autem hiis 
gentibus (for a duabus autem his gentibus) diverse nacionis vetuste docent historie posses- 
sam fuisse Scociam (I c.37, ll.1-2). 
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case system correctly. I have, for instance, been struck by his prefer- 
ence for the dative of direction to which (apud Drumfress ..., cui... et 
Broys se festinavit [XII c.7, 1119-21]; captivi Scocie abducuntur [XIV 

c.51, 1.13]; capta ab Anglis et Burgundis transmissa fuit Rothomago — 
[XV_ c.36, 11.34-35]; misit eum castro de Temptalon [XVI c.16, 
I].28-29]), and for the dative of indirect object to indicate the person 
before whom complaints, accusations and the like are made (con- 
questi sunt proceres regni Scotorum domino nostro pape super intolera- 
bili gravamine illato eis per regem Anglie [XII c.1, 11.1-3]; De .. 


_accusacione Broys regi Anglie [XII c.5, title]; in huiusmodi langagio 


domino Willelmi prorupit [XV c.5, 1.8]; Anglicus ... conquestus est regi 
quod Scotus pactum non servavit [XV c.6, 11.33-34]’2). Sometimes he 
prefers the dative to in or ad with accusative (ut ipsum ... eorum opi- 
nioni aut inflecterent, aut de regno exularent [XIV c.25, 11.39-40]; quod 
rex ... communienses perpetue servituti redigeret [XV c.7, 11.37-38]).”3 
Likewise the scope of the genitive is occasionally enlarged. The 
expression vir multum facti ‘a very energetic man’ (VI c.46, 11.9-10) is 
probably influenced by Biblical and ChrL, where the use of the geni- 
tive instead of an adjective (e.g. vir iustitiae) is very common; aliud 
infelicitatis ibi accidit (XV c.35, 11.29-30) and nichil legacionis exercuit 
(XVI c.26, Il.28-29) are imitations of the type nihil novi. After adjec- 
tives ending in -ivus which indicate an action producing an effect, 
Bower sometimes uses the objective genitive (O voluntas propria, sub- 
jJecti subversiva, anime inimica [VII c.49, 11.36-37]; conclusiones scan- 
dalosas et sediciosas de heresi multum suspectas scismatis nutritivas et 
unionis sancte matris ecclesie non inductivas [XV c.24, 11.55-57]), and 
even the accusative (Inolevit tunc temporis in Anglia quedam consue- 
tudo pessima et servilis angaria communienses nimium depressiva [V 
c.39, Il.21-23]). Occasionally he accumulates genitives into strings 
which betray a lack of stylistic competence (or care) and require a 
more than average intellectual effort on the reader’s part: propter evi- 
dentissimas causas suspicionis prodicionis (‘reasons for suspecting him 
of treason’, VI c.43, 1.16); Tua, O Roberte, Roberte, inhercia et effemi- 
nata ignavia me stimulant ad tui juris patrie liberacionem (‘to free our 
country from your rule’, XI c.34, Il.19-20); pro cuius summe solucionis 
securitate (‘in order to guarantee the payment of this sum’) missi sunt 
obsides (XVI c.2, I.10-11). : 


” Substitution of a subordinate clause with quod for the CL subject accusative with 
infinitive is good ML usage. 

’> Elsewhere the Scotichronicon always has (in)flectere ad (once in) and redigere in 
(sometimes ad). Remarkable also is the dative with cedere ‘to resign, give up’ (e.g. 
propter corporis invalitudinem prioratui cessit [V1 c.50, 11.9-10]; Douglas de consilio pre- 
latorum et procerum cessit sue inconsulte presumpcioni [XIV c.36, Il.1 3-14]), and in the 
peas libertati donare aliquem, which occurs more often than CL libertate donare 
aliquem. 
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There is, however, evidence of some uncertainty on Bower’s part. 
He is again liable to slip into analogy, for instance where he has used 
the word invidia and immediately afterwards makes odire govern the 
dative as is usual with invidere: O emula invidia .... Scotorum, proth 
dolor, natura est odire non solum aliene sed et proprie patriote felicitati 
(XI c.31, 1117-19), or where he writes possidere, but obviously has 
potiri in mind: ut ... regno sibi et non altri debito possideret (XII c.5, 
11.42-44). Where he gives numbers, the genitive that is usual with milia 
appears also with hundreds and tens: quingenti vel eo circa armatorum 
in unum convenerunt (XIV c.40, 1.32); et utriusque regni interfecti (add 
sunt") non ultra quadraginta mediocrium personarum (XVI c.25, ll.19- 
20); and perseverance may be observed in habens secum in exercitu 
quadraginta milia equitum et fere tantorum peditum (XV c.16, 11.40- 
41).7> Likewise an ablative of time within which is used where CL 
would prefer a possessive genitive (ceteros suo tempore Scotos quasi 
antecessit [XV c.11, 1.4]), and adverbs occasionally take the place of 
the ablative of degree (qui nuper ante ad fidelitatem regis David venit 
[III c.36, 11.4-5; usual paulo ante in 1.2]; secundo anno incredibiliter 
minus receperunt [XVI c.9, 1.22]). Consequently Bower’s case system 
can on the one hand be characterized as a broad selection of estab- 
lished options derived from the past and the present. When dealing 
with accusations or blame, he could use the CL ‘forensic genitive’ 
(cupiditatis vel injusticie ... notari [XV c.2, 11.4-5]) or the Biblical abla- 
tive (Joseph accusavit fratres suos apud patrem crimine pessimo 
[Genesis 37:2; III c.28 CA, cf. Vol.2, 222, note 13, 2nd chapter quoted, 
11.6-7]) as well as de, pro or super with ablative (conventus fuit et 
accusatus ... super felonia et exploracione ac revelacione consilii regis et 


74 Omission of forms of esse in the perfect indicative passive is so frequent with Bower 
(and Fordun) that I do not believe that the scribe is to blame for it. It occurs sometimes 
in annalistic entries: pons de Roxburgh frangitur per dominos Willelmum de Douglas de 


Drumlangrig et Gawanum de Dunbar milites et villa combusta (XV c.23, ll.2-4), more | 


often in relative clauses: patet specialiter de Alexandro Magno qui per patrem suum 
Philippum discipline Aristotilis traditus (IV c.6, 11.40-41); Jacobus Stewart, qui solus de 
filiis ducis inarrestatus, manus regis evasit (XVI c.10, 11.25-26), and in particular in 
clauses added (with -que or et) to the mention of someone’s death: in magno senio 
ibidem vitam terminavit sepultusque solenniter in interiore capella navis ad austrum (XVI 
c.26, 11.32-33); Anno domini m° cccc? i? obiit ... Walterus Treil episcopus Sancti Andree. 
Et eciam domina Annabella regina apud Sconam et sepulta in Dunfermelyne (XV c.12, 
ll.1-4); finem vite dedit vii° kal. aprilis sive in die Pasche summo mane et sepultus in 
Londoris (XV c.12, 11.47-48). In other positions an apparent omission can sometimes be 
eliminated by slightly different punctuation: prepropere et perperam condempnatur et 
tamquam traditor tractus et dimembratus innocens martir pro justicia passus a plerisque 
eciam Anglis reputatus est (XV c.14, 11.59-62, where this edition has a full stop after 
dimembratus). ) 

15 tanti for tot is LL and ML usage; cf. de retencione tantorum beneficiorum (X c.31, 
11.2-3); non tamen tanta (sc. avium corpora) sicut prius (XII c.34, 1.46); nec inter tantos 
repertus est vel unus qui... (XV c.3, 1.50). 
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regni secretorum [XI c.23, 11.4-6]; de furto accusatus pro apostata 
denunciatus [XVI c.36, 1.58, adapted from Caesarius of Heisterbach]). 
And we can observe that, without exhausting all possible options, he - 
could choose to use with (se) disponere either an infinitive as object 
(see above p.299), or ad with a gerund (ipse ad obsidendum Berwicum 
se disposuit [XV c.24, 1.15]), or a supine (cenatum se disponentes [XIV 
c.50, 1.22]’°), or final pro and ad (dum sic se Angli pro bello dis- 
posuissent [XIV c.3, 1.1]; pompatice ad bellum dispositi [XIII c.27, 
1.11]), or circa and de (tria genera hominum diversimode se circa suam 
famam et nominis celebracionem in hoc seculo disponencium [XII c.8, 
ll.11-14]; disponens de ipsius custodia [XIV c.10, 1.33]).’7 But on the 
other hand Bower’s case syntax demonstrates that this very richness 
and variety almost inevitably generates uncertainty regarding the 
bounds of good usage. 

No reader can fail to notice that Bower’s sentence-structure varies 
with his role. Where he acts the academic, his sentences are as a rule 
well-balanced and convey his message with a clear line of thought. 
One example must suffice; it is taken from his passage of reflection on 
crime and punishment, where he rejects retaliation by the person who 
has been hurt: Hiis attentis, potest non inconvenienter raciocinari, quod 
vindicta malivolencie mundialis hominis pacientis injuriam, qua succen- 
sus non vult remittere proximo nec ulcionem committere Deo sed 
ipsemet omino vult semetipsum vindicare, est injusta secundum jura tam 
humana quam divina (XIV c.26, 11.18-2378). The argument is ‘linear’, 
in conformity with LL and ML usage (the CL sentence-structure in 
periods had been abandoned by the majority of writers). The 
wording is grammatically correct (ipsemet and semetipse appropri- 
ately underline an essential element in the case being discussed), and 
its details are perfectly understandable in the context (mundialis 
hominis refers to the gods whose leniency has been mentioned just 
before); the accumulation of genitives (‘revenge for malevolence 
taken by a mortal man who suffers a wrong’) marks the academic. 
Acting the chronicler Bower was apparently satisfied with the follow- 
ing sentence, which he was to elaborate in his shortened version of the 
Scotichronicon (as the textual notes in this edition show); it introduces 
a copy of King Robert I’s tailzie of the year 1315: Proceribus utique” 


76 The supine is a favourite with Bower; cf. for instance dum se excusatum venire cunc- 
tatur (XVI c.3, 1.58). 

7’ Fordun and Vincent of Beauvais did contribute two other options to the 
Scotichronicon: (double) accusative with a predicative gerundive (Analafum ex Hibernia 
revocandum ac regem denuo constituendum disponunt [IV c.26, 11.8-9]), and final in (con- 
ventus pravorum qui in exterminium bonorum temere disponunt [IX c.17, 11.35-36}). 

78 The punctuation here differs from that in the text edited above. 

” CA gives itaque, either for a stylistic reason, or as a correction of a mistake by the 
scribe of MS C. 
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Scocie et eiusdem incolis de spoliis et redempcione Anglorum ultra 
quam credi potest ditatis, regnoque pacato et justicia prevalente, rex 
nondum natos vel heredes masculos de corpore suo habens, ad providen- 
dum tuicioni regni ne ipso mortuo contencione primates ut solito 
fluctuarent, parliamentum statuit apud Are, ubi certam talliam pro suc- 
cessione regni de consensu statuum ordinavit cuius tenor sequitur in hec 
verba (XII c.24, ll.1-7). This sentence is as correct grammatically as 
the other, but is far less balanced. It takes off (with rex) after a long 
introduction in which the blessings of the victory at Bannockburn are 
counted in no less than three ablatives absolute (to which a fourth, 
expulsis inimicis, is added in MS CA); but then a series of reasons for 
the king’s action is given before the action itself is described. Bower 
seems to be aiming to squeeze a maximum of information into one 
sentence and to omit no details; the revised shorter version confirms 
this impression by changing proceribus Scocie to proceribus et medio- 
cribus Scocie, justicia prevalente to justicia ubique prevalente, and apud 
Are to apud burgum de Are. It appears to make no difference whether 
or not an attentive reader knows the details already; time and again 
redundant information is provided, as for instance: Volens igitur 
novus comes de Douglas Archibaldus secundus habens pro tunc in custo- 
diam castra de Edenburgh et Dunbar gener regis vindictam de Anglis 
expetere pro occasu Scotorum apud Nesbit, adiit gubernatorem Scocie 
ducem Albanie petens ab eo auxilium ad fortificandum exercitum suum 
quia de consilio suo dixit se velle Angliam visitare (XV c.14, ll.1-6).8° 
When Bower has occasion to name two or more persons, he several 
times breaks off after the first name to give (in anticipation or as a 
reminder) further information on this figure, and then returns to the 
other(s) in a new sentence: Ex qua generavit filios scilicet Walterum 
comitem Atholie dominum de Brechyne, qui postea convictus fuit de 
prodicione mortis regis Jacobi primi et propterea tractus, suspensus, 
evisceratus et sectus, et membra sua apud Edenburg et Perth pro 
monstro elevata et adhuc dependencia. Genuit eciam regina David 
comitem de Stratherne (XIV c.39, l1.5-10).5' Needless to say the same 
procedure is applied where Fordun’s text is being amplified.**. All this 
arouses misgivings about Bower’s sentence-structure in his role as a 
chronicler. 


80 For bits of information in this sentence already given before, cf. XV c.4, 11.35-36; 
c.10, 11.23-25; and c.11, ll.19-20. : 

81 Cf. also XV c.32, Il.10-21; XVI c.16, I1.37-51. we 

82 In Xc.10, ll.18-19 Bower copies the first part of Fordun’s sentence Jn ipsa capcione 
fuerunt principales Walterus Comyn comes de Menteth. Then he ignores the plural, and 
dwells, after a full stop, on this intriguing figure (I1.19-33; see editorial note), and finally 
returns to his source with: Principales igitur actores fuerunt Walterus Comyn comes de 
Menteth, Alexander Comyn comes de Buchania, Willelmus comes de Mar in malis inge- 
niosus satis, Johannes Comyn vir ad rapinam et temeritatem expeditus, Hugo de 
Abirnethin, David de Lochor, Hugo de Berkley... 
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These misgivings are certainly not out of place. Sometimes the 
structure is loose as a result of his adoption of professional brevity: 
Quid sentit inde Beda ad scripta eius in gestis Anglorum lectorem 
remitto (III c.49, ll. 14-15; cf. also VIII c.29, 1.8).83 The sentence-struc- 
ture may also reflect a sudden change of intention, as when, for 
instance, Bower led the reader to expect an indication of the number 
of years that had elapsed between the time of Constantine the Great 
and 7 November 1441 (the date when Bower was writing), and then 
quite unexpectedly inserted various other calculations of the time 


_ that had passed before and after Constantine; this was done (from ab 


Incarnacione Domini onwards) without regard for the consequent 
effect on the beginning of the sentence: Hoc tamen notato quod a 
tempore huius Magni Contantini usque presentem diem huius scripture, 
que est vii dies novembris anni domini m™ cccc™ xli', ab Incarnacione 
Domini fluxerunt anni tricenti quadraginta ad ipsum, et ab eo usque 
presentem diem xi‘ anni fluxerunt, et ab origine mundi usque hunc diem 
vi™ dexl (I c.8, 11.128-33).84 Derailments of this kind are of course 
exceptional, but they do not stand alone. Bower sometimes indicates 
a object or indirect object twice in the same clause, for instance: 
Simile quasi legimus de Sancto Gengulpho Burgundo quem uxor sua 
amore cuiusdam clerici cecata utriusque consensu ipsum clam fecit 
occidi (III, c.52, 11.16-18); ... Hardeknutus in regem elevatur. Quem 
Godwinus multis donariis, et per jusjurandum sui et multorum aliorum 
nobilium, regem sibi pacificavit (V c.10, 11.34-36); quodlibet regnum 
debetur regi quadruplici jure, vel saltem unius alterius huiusmodi juris, 
quorum Malcolmo triplici premissorum jure illud regnum sibi debebatur 
(IV c.42, 11.3-5).8> He doubles conjunctions, even at a relatively short 
distance from each other: Fertur eciam quia eorum exemplo in pro- 
vincia Merciorum in villa que Thamewith dicitur beato viro quod ab 
incolis loci simile dedecus factum fuerit (III c.33, Il.16-18). Sometimes 
a piece of repetition heralds a shift of focus, for instance in the story 
of a shipwreck, where Bower first concentrates on the ship and then 
suddenly focusses on the robbers on board who are returning from 
plundering the monastery church on Inchcolm.:... a grassante procella 
in salebris spumosis submersionem minitata est carina. Que cum 
impetuoso fragore, vento reciproco, et velo retorto, cum ad insulam que 


83 Note the omission of an antecedent in Quid autem miserius est cui beneficia excidunt 
herent injusticie? (VII c.26, 11.45-46), and of a conjunction in Certe melius est humiliter 
timere quam superbe fidere; et tucius est in actis bellicis servando animi constanciam infir- 
mum se homo recognoscat ut fortis existat, quam fortis videri appetat et infirmus decidat 
(XIII c.22, 11.31-34, where I prefer the original reading of MS C and consider the 
scribal correction recognoscere to be an unfortunate improvement). 

84 The punctuation here is in conformity with the reconstruction offered. 

85_A similar case: pro quo in feretro composito fecit circa eum de mane soporatum exe- 
quias et placebo decantari (X c.36, Il.15-17). 
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Incheketh nuncupatur (non multum ab Emonia sed distantem quasi per 
sex miliaria) ipsis invitis appropinquarent, et ad scopulos eius conquas- 
sari timerent, veniam a sancto precabantur, vota de emenda pollicita- 
bantur; et statim in tranquillo portu insperate ducebantur (XIII c.33, 
I1.33-38). : 

A particularly interesting case, where Bower apparently loses his 
way in a long sentence which in spite of the repetition of guod seems 
to run aground, is: Nam et ego qui hec scribo relacioni quam infero tes- 
timonium verum perhibeo: videlicet quod isdem dominus rex in burgo de 
Hadyngton quando (ut dictum fuit) voluit obsedisse®® castrum de 
Dunbar pro conubio filii sui duci Rothsacensis cum filia comitis Marchie 
cum grandi exercitu per tres dies continuos in arduis occupatus, cum 
paratus esset ad clangorem buccine cum sua curia abcedere et in scansili 
pede posito equum vellet ascendere, ad clamorem pauperis carnificis 
audienciam fieri flagitantis quod pedem retraxerit et causam pauperis 
benigne audiens, conquerentis de quodam suo senescallo eo quod ab 
eodem ad coquinam regis recepit diversas carnes bovinas et mutulinas 
de quorum altero satisfacere non curavit (XV c.2, l1.9-19). Once more 
Bower inserts unnecessary information (quando ... exercitu; cf. Vol.8, 
150, note 11-15) which at first sight lengthens the sentence needlessly; 
but it enhances the credibility of the anecdote by putting it into a his- 
torical context. In the rest of the sentence he is clearly borrowing 
from a similar episode in Book V above which Fordun had copied 
from Ailred of Rievaulx, and which Bower now develops as an “inven- 
tion’ (in the rhetorical sense of the word) of his own: Vidi eciam ego 
oculis meis, cum aliquando paratus ire venatum, et in scansili pede 
posito, equm vellet ascendere, ad vocem pauperis audienciam sibi dari 
postulantis, quod pedem retraxerit, relictoque equo et regressus in 
aulam ea die non reversurus ad propositum ... causam pro qua fuerat 
appellatus benigne et pacienter audierit (V c.49, 11.8-14).8’ Finally the 
sentence-structure seems to peter out with et causam ... audiens, 
because et suggests that a finite verb corresponding with retraxerit 1s 
missing. I am, however, not sure that Bower distinguishes between 
finite verbs and participles as clearly as ML usage (as far as I know) 
normally does. When reading Cumque hec_audientes milites et 
magnanimes regi Eadwardo astantes dissecabantur_cordibus suis, et 


86 Bower uses the CL poetic perfect infinitive instead of the present infinitive also with ° 
debere (debuit rex scivisse [VI c.37a, 1.38]), posse (magnum et placabile volumen posset — 


deprompsisse [XIII c. 32, 11.35-36]) and proponere (hic finem libri proposui i fecisse [XV 
c.39, 1.129]). 

87 This observation proves that Bower used his sources also as models that deserve 
imitation. Since this phenomenon is relevant for an assessment of Bower’s competence 
and techniques as a writer, I recommend further investigation of his use of sources as 
models of style — the more so because he did claim to have imitated Fordun (precipue 
autoris huius libri stilum imitatus [Prologue, above chapter 1, 11.46-47). 
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exclamantes voce magna continuerunt aures suas, et impetum fecerunt 
unanimiter in eum (XIII c.14, I1.34-37, with quotations from Acts 7:54 


and 56),®* one gets the impression that audientes acts as an equivalent 
of the finite verb form (probably audirent or audissent) in a temporal 
clause which ends with astantes. In other sentences too, the structure 
becomes at least more understandable when participles are recog- 
nized as equivalents of finite verbs: cor majoris acriori ira turgescens, 
et seipsum pre tumore cohibere non valens, Jak Stro (object) ... trans- 


fodit (XIV c.43, 11.48-51; et suggests that turgescens is syntactically 


equivalent to transfodit); Eodem anno venit rex Henricus Anglie cum 
grandi exercitu in partes Laudonie ...; qui intrans terram Scocie pridie 
ante festum Assumpcionis nostre Domine et in festo eiusdem ad 
Hadyngton venit et ibidem per tres dies perhendinavit (XV c.11, I1.14- 
18;8° intrans apparently for intravit); ipsos ... secuta est venerande 
milicie cohors centena, qui cum millenis Anglicis intrepide concertantes 
et non sine magna strage Anglorum tota illa concio Scotica cecidit 
occisa (XV c.14,11.39-42; note the ‘constructio ad sensum’”’). The 
shortened version of the Scotichronicon probably confirms this 
supposition. In the sentence Post recessum comitis Marchie de Scocia 
ut premittitur Anglici Scotis familiaribus ipsius comitis qui infirmitatem 
et secreta terre nostre peroptime cognoscentes associati multa mala 
Scocie intulerunt (XV c.13, ll.1-3), Bower for MS CA changed the 
underlined words into associati quia ipsi Scoti infirmiora terre per- 
optime cognoverunt. Presumably he did so because on reflection he 
was not satisfied with the original wording; and he was right.”! - 

~ Be that as it may, Bower’s use of participles is one of the most intri- 
guing characteristics of his syntax. Often the logical subject of an 
ablative absolute is the subject of the principal sentence: domino 
Johanne ... certificato, sub celeritate redit (XIII c.30, II.7-9); Roberto 
Stewart in “Dunbretan perhendinante, moleste satis tulit quod ... (XIII 
c.31, ll.1-2); Quo sic nimium seviente, vix ab omnibus potuit arrestari 
(XIV c.45, 11.71-72).9* This is not unusual in ML; but Bower 


8 I have underlined the quotation from Acts; as discussed below pp.313-14, it is 
intended to remind the reader of St Stephen as the first Christian victim for liberty of 
‘speech in a just cause. 
8° Note the punctuation here (, gui in the edition above). 

90 Cf. imber stilliferus (from stilla ‘drop’) genas regias madidarunt (XIV c.23, 1.12: 

number); tota communitas ... instructi erant (XV c.7, 11.35-36: number and gender); 

dehinc ad Sanctum Dionisium que ultro reddita est ei (X c.36, 11.28-29: gender, influenced 
by preceding civitas). A comparable result from a similar psychological process is the 
type irruentes igitur in eos vicecomes cum suis (XIII c.31, 1.15, where Bower in the short- 
ened Scotichronicon preferred irruens). 

91 A similar precognoscentes occurs at I c.19, 1.27, in a rather awkward sentence. 

2 Cf. also VI c.35, 11.22-25; XII c.16, ll.1-4; XV c.15, 11.40-42; and XVI c.24, I1.16-17. 
The logical subject of an ablative absolute can also act as an indirect object in the prin- 
cipal clause: Et ad navem cum spoliis et predis festinantibus, subito eis improvisis 
apparuerunt tres nobiles milites Scotigene (XIV c.45, 11.42-44). — 
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obviously takes the ablative absolute as a dependant clause, which 
together with conjunctional clauses can be joined to a principal 
clause: Dum hec sic se haberent et episcopo Karliolensi mortuo ac die ad 
eligendum statuto, dompnus Adam sicut prius ad episcopatum hians 
accersiri facit quemdam secularem speciali quadam gracia sibi fami- 
liarem, quem obnixe rogavit ut die eleccionis ad civitatem accederet et 
electorum secretis sese prudenter ingereret (IX c.10, Il.1-5). It can even 
syntactically speaking stand alone, when it serves as an introduction 
to a cluster of sentences which spell out its content: Spoliatis tamen 
tunc in reditu Anglorum et predatis monasteriis Sancte Crucis de 
Edenburgh et de Melros atque ad magnam desolacionem perductis. In 
ipso namque monasterio de Melros .... Monasterium de Driburgh.... . 
Ac alia pia loca quamplurima per predicti regis violenciam ignis flamma 
consumpsit, quod Deo retribuente eis in prosperum non cessit (XIII c.4, 
11.29-39). The nominative of present tense participles is used in a 
similar way: Ad concionem igitur regis, proceres gemibundi et silencio 
longo omnes soporati, quidam emeritus miles sic loqui exorsus est (XIV 
c.23, 11.12-14); In quam quidem terram?’ captivos predas et spolia per 
tres dies continuos Scoti colligentes, non fuit inter eos tam invalidus 
quin, nisi noluisset, manus bonis opimis replere potuisset (XIV c.48, 
I1.9-11); Hoc eciam ibi accidit quod omnes in procinctu belli constituti 
unus eorum locum diffugii considerans inter omnes in amnem elabitur 
(XV c.3, 11.28-30).°* Sometimes this nominative too is used in the 
place of a conjunctional clause: Monachus etenim de mandato regis de 
prunis hilariter prelibans, consequenter rex avide de eisdem commedens, 
uterque festine morti succubuit ‘When first the monk ... and then the 
king ..., both...’ (IX c.29, I1.38-40). 

To round off my remarks on sentence-structure, I reproduce a 
passage that shows the world of difference between Bower’s careful 
wording as an academic (see above p.305) and what I take as a repre- 
sentative example of his occasionally poor performance as a chroni- 


cler: Anno domini m® cccc® xxvi'’ monomachia sive duellum inter - 


generosum armigerum Henricum Knokkis defensorem et quendam 
plebeum scissorem. Hic scissor deponens (participle for finite verb) 
querelam apud regem quod de eo oblocutus fuerat (i.e. Knokkis); qui 
propterea conventus et delata super eo negans (an isolated nominative 


93 According to CL grammar this is an indication of motion rather than rest, but such 


an alternative meaning is very common since late Antiquity; inversely: postquam domi 


pervenerunt (XV c.13, 1.38); qualiter intrusit se in terris suis et in terris Senescalli (XIII 
c.32, 1.18). | 

4 Cf. also VIII c.1, ll.1-2; XIc.31, 11.1-6; XIV c.51, 119-11. In this kind of construction 
two different phenomena meet: on the one hand there is the ‘nominativus pendens’, a 
nominative which, as a result of inconsequence (anacoluthon), is not incorporated in 
the sentence-structure that follows, and thus remains an isolated element of the phrase; 
on the other hand besides the ablative absolute a nominative absolute came into exis- 
tence in LL. | , — 
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due to anacoluthon), scissor eum de prodicione appellans (nominative 
absolute for conjunctional clause with finite verb), apud Edenburgh 
sub castro in presencia regis dimicatum est ad tempus; sed jussu regis 
separantur (XVI c.15, 1.13-19). 


Style 


A main feature of Bower’s Latin is its verbosity: sentences are often 
overloaded with adjectives and adverbs qualifying the substantives 
and adjectives. Time and again their contribution to the meaning is 
very small (in die martis proximo sequenti [XV c.1, 1.9]; ut ante pre- 
ordinaverat [XIII c.41, 1.26]). The Scotichronicon bristles with redun- 
dant expressions: adultus filius juvenescens (XIII c.47, 1.5), diluculo 
diescente (XIII c.47, 1.16), stupidos et attonitos (XV c.1, 1.27), altilo- 
qus satis et verbosus, postulans silencium et auditum and delicate paste 
et nutrite (XV c.6, Il.4, 24-25 and 35), quam notabiliter et vigorose ac 
eciam virtuose ... rexit conventum (VI c.50, 11.4-5). No wonder that 
Bower is particularly fond of figures of speech which take account of 
word-form (the so-called ornatus facilis), such as alliteration (pau- 
peribus petentibus pecunias [XV c.3, 11.27-28]; verba ... prurientibus 
auribus placida et polita [XV c.5, 11.25-26]), and, above all, formal 
word-play. This is found almost everywhere, but it adds flavour in 
particular to passages of moralising (as we have seen already [above 
p.296]) and of invective, as in the following examples (both against 
the English): Vereor ne admodum invidorum Anglorum historici fata- 


‘liter infatuentur, quibus aliena prosperitas adversa, aliena adversitas 


prospera judicatur, Hii in aliena gratulacione tristantur, in aliena tri- 
sticia gratulantur (V c.7, 11.43-46); Est igitur longe forcius timenda 
eorum ars, quam Mars; eorum virus, quam vires; eorum pax, quam fax; 
eorum mel, quam fel; malicia, quam milicia; prodicio, quam expedicio; 
amicicia defucata, quam inimicicia despicata (XIII c.25, 11.41-44). 
Needless to say the devising of such formal contrivances requires a 
considerable ‘copia verborum’ and also some training; the technique 
as such, however, is quite obvious, and the two examples given here 
show almost all of Bower’s tool-box. Besides the combination or 
apposition of words with very different meanings, which either have 
only a small part in common (a syllable or prefix perhaps) or have 
only minimal differences, and the juxtaposition of expressions in 
which the same root returns in different parts of speech, his box of 
instruments contains one other trick which he uses frequently — the 
repetition of the same word in a different form: capitaneos qui ... 
singuli singulis turmis ... preessent .... Qui strenue strenuos, singuli sin- 
gulos actus bellicos perfecerunt (XV c.31, 11.35-40); Antequam ad 
senilem cresceret etatem mors precurrens ipsum nimis tempestive 
rapuerit et raptum festina ... receperit sepultura (XVI c.28, 11.6-8; note 
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the perseverance of the subjunctive mood in the principal clause); 
spoliis Francorum Anglos ditat, ditatos in turmas recolligit, et recollec- 
tos per provincias Francie predando et depopulando transmittit (XIV 
c.17, I1.23-25, a genuine ‘climax’). Contrivances of this kind often 
mark passages through which Bower aims to pass his emotional feel- 
ings on to the reader;?> on the other hand one should not under- 
estimate their didactic purpose: appositions like /egis/ator/legislatro 
(X c.39, 1.10) and phrases like de radice corrupta corrupti processere 
ramusculi (XVI c.28, 1.11) sink in, and with them the message takes 
root. 

Stylistic subtlety is at first sight not one of Bower’s strengths. His 
word-play and most of his other contrivances, such as his preference 
for threes (e.g. vecors vel timidus sive post tergum alterius declinans [XV 
c.3, 1.51]; persuasionibus promissis et blandimentis [XV c.7, 1.39]) and 
his use of diminutives (virguncula and aetatula [XV c.7, ll.2 and 4]) 
catch the eye. Nevertheless I think that in his picturesque stories he 
sometimes winks at the reader: a crowd of protesting servants and 
women have a primipulus ‘chief centurion’, and their rattling of tin 
basins is likened to classicum insonare ‘to sound the war- trumpet’ (XV 
c.1, 11.23 and 26); the terms on which a peasant is prepared to stand in 
for a cateran who has fled are worded with unmistakable Biblical over- 
tones which score a comic effect (XV c.3, II.39-45), and we have seen 
that on second thoughts Bower calls this man a tiro (above n.39); the 
only togatus in the Scotichronicon is the dandyish jouster who ‘sings’ 
his complaint (XV c.6, Il.4 and 24-25). Given the atmosphere of 
pleasantry which these stories have in common, it seems very improb- 
able that Bower used such expressions by mere chance. 

To end with, a few remarks on the influence of the Bible on 
Bower’s style. As the editorial notes amply show, the Bible is 
omnipresent in the Scotichronicon. In didactic digressions and moral 
exhortations quotations from the Bible dominate Bower’s argument, 
and Scripture is the arsenal for his invectives, particularly those 
against heretics (XV c.20, II.22-57; XVI cc.21-22). The author’s reflec- 
tions (e.g. XV c.15, 11.56-63) and lamentations (for instance the apos- 
trophe addressed to Scotland which precedes the report on the death 
of Robert Bruce [XIII c.13, ll.11-34]) bear a Biblical stamp.’? Among 


°> Cf. for instance Bower’s words about the turning point in the battle of Verneuil, 
which ended in a disaster for the Scots: architenencium invita reversio fuit parti adverse 
infausta aversio et irreparabilis casus excicialis subversio (XV c.35, 11.36-38). 

96 The expression guerimoniam canuit (see above at n.49) occurs only here; elsewhere 
in the Scotichronicon 1 have found querimoniam facere, deferre, inmponere and depro- 
mere. 

°7 Not surprisingly in the case of a fifteenth-century Augustinian abbot, some reflec- 
tions which end in a prayer (e.g. XII c.11, 11.53-56) remind us of Saint Augustine’s 
Confessions. Note also that Bower when setting the tone of Book XVI (c.1, 1.60) com- 
pares himelf with Jeremiah. 
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heroes (and villains) of the past, Biblical figures outnumber those 
from Antiquity and medieval romance. And as repeatedly mentioned 
above, the Bible has influnced Bower’s Latin as well. 

Besides literal quotations and allusions marked by explicit refer- 
ences, the Scotichronicon contains a host of reminders of, and subtle 
hints to, the Bible, which may escape a modern reader’s notice. But 
given the familiarity with the Bible in Bower’s day, we are entitled to 
presume that the author did not insert these references unconsciously, 
or simply because he had heard or read them recently, say during the 


‘recitation of divine office. He used them deliberately, and aimed at 


special effects. In the first place we may think of stylistic effects. The 
deep silence immediately before a Pictish attack on a Norse fleet, for 
instance, is perfectly caught by dum medium silencium tenerent omnia 
(X c.17, I1.40-41, cf. Wisdom 18:14). But immediately after, more 
Gedionico ‘like Gideon’s band’ (1.42) evokes a whole complex of 
associations (Judges 6:11-8:35), and thus predisposes the reader to 
what follows. Similarly, inveteratus dierum malorum (XVI c.27, 1.17, 
cf. Daniel 13:52) creates prejudice against the murderer of James I. A 
grave sited ad aquilonare altaris cornu (XV c.9, 1.24, cf. Psalms 117:27 
[Vulgate], 118:27 [VEB]) conveys a feeling of hallowing; and homo ad 
cor altum”® (XV c.10, 1.46, cf. Psalms 63:7 [Vulgate], 64:6 [NEB]) as 
well as suscitavit Dominus spiritum (XV c28, 1.3; e.g. Daniel 13:45) 
arouse the reader’s expectations with regard to the deeds of Archibald 
master of Douglas and of Abbot John Powal. When the words come 
from the Bible, the characterization of persons by the words they 
speak becomes multidimensional as well. Immediately after the 
wedding of Prince David, celebrated cum gaudio ineffabili tocius 
populi, Scotland is described and presented as speaking like Babylon, 
and anyone who recognizes the borrowing is prepared for an apoca- 
lyptic catastrophe: Sed quantum glorificavit se tunc Scocia et in deliciis 
fuit, tanta immisa sunt ei luctus et tormenta, que in corde suo dicebat: 
‘Sedeo ut regina, et vidua non sum, et luctum non videbo.’ Ideo in una die 
venient plage eius mors et luctus (XIII c.13, 11.5-8, cf. Revelation 18:7- 
8). In a reflective passage on the proposal of marriage made on behalf 
of the French dauphin, Bower suggests that Princess Margaret must 
have felt as honoured by this proposal as Elizabeth had been by the 
visit of the future mother of Jesus; he puts a modification of 
Elizabeth’s words into Margaret’s mouth: Unde hoc michi ut veniat 
regnum francie ad me (XVI c.11, I1.23-24, cf. Luke 1:43). If a modern 
reader at this point begins to think of blasphemy, he is wrong; in 
Bower’s day it was interpretation of the Bible that was censured, not 
its use for literary purposes.”” Therefore it is not at all surprising that 


8 Also remarkable as a variant of alti cordis (see above n.30). 
° Cf. Paul Lehmann, Die Parodie im Mittelalter (Stuttgart, 1963). 
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Bower, who has no problem with describing John Stewart earl of 
Buchan as an alter Messias for the French (XV c.31, 1.24), also 
exploits quotations from the Bible to score comic effects. One of his 
best puns is his description of a friar who flees ‘with girded loins’ from 
the battlefield (precinctis lumbis [XV c.30, 1.31, cf. Luke 12:35]). In the 
Bible text praecingere lumbos is a metaphor for “being prepared to 
serve the Lord’ (cf. also Ephesians 6:4 and 1 Peter 1:13); here Bower 
uses the phrase literally in a context that inverts the original meaning 
of the words: the friar is prepared to run away. The importance of rec- 
ognizing these Biblical reminders and allusions is twofold: it often 
deepens appreciation of Bower’s intentions; and sometimes it 
explains remarkable phrases (for instance minarum in Anglos spirantes 
[XIV c.2, 1.4, cf. Acts 9:1)). 


For three reasons this chapter cannot end with a well-measured judg- 
ment on Bower’s Latin. I have offered no more than the results of a 
selective exploration, and I shall be the first to welcome a more com- 
prehensive study and better-founded conclusions. Secondly I am not 
familiar with Latin writings of Scottish provenance and of Bower's 
time; consequently I cannot measure him against his setting as it 
would be only just to do. Finally I am uncertain regarding his literary 
ambitions, particularly as a chronicler. Parts of his text seem to be 
bare of literary pretensions, and give the impression in their form and 
substance (sentence-structure and redundant information) that they 
are not primarily intended to be read by an educated and exacting 
public, but to be read and simultaneously translated by a cleric to a lay 
audience interested in national history. This is perhaps what we may 
infer from ad audiencium sive legencium cautelam (IV c.40. ll.1-2) and 
from phrases which betray almost no structure. 100 For the present, and 
confining myself to his academic digressions and his more elaborate 
chronicle passages, I feel entitled to say that Bower shows more com- 
petence than Fordun, and not much less than that of those who in the 
Scottish and English chanceries drafted the more or less contempo- 
rary documents and letters which he copied into the Scotichronicon. 


100 Asa last example here is a flow of phrases which could easily be read orally in the 
vernacular, whilst in Latin it is not at all clear where and why the sentences end: Isto 
modo rex Richardus fuit regno privatus et perpetuis carceribus cito deficiendus (‘where he 
would have died soon’) deputatus, set (in MS C, but et preferred by the editors) subtiliter 
abinde ereptus, et ad insulas Scocie transvectus, et in coquina domini Dovenaldi Insularum 
a quodam fatuo qui in curia regis Richardi dum floreret educatus fuerat cognitus et reper- 
tus et a dicto domino Insularum ad regem tercium Robertum per dominum de Monte 
Gomorri transmissus cum quo dum rex Scocie vixerat reverenter ut decuit procuratus. Et 
post mortem regis duci Albanie gubernatori Scocie presentatus, cum quo regifice quo ad 
statum honoratus. Tandem in castro de Strivelyne mortuus et in ecclesia fratrum eiusdem 
ad aquilonare altaris cornu eiusdem tumilatus. Hic Richardus filius fuit ... (XV .9, 
I1.15-25). 


Chapter 21 


Bower the chronicler 


1 5 . oge ° ° e e 
Bower’s purpose in compiling his massive Scotichronicon? as 


expressed in his Prologue and Preface (see above Chapter 1) was to 


transcribe and extend the ‘historical work ... written as a chronicle’ 
(opus historicum ... chronographatum) begun by Fordun. For the five 
Books of Fordun’s Chronicle he faithfully inserted marginal indica- 
tors of what was Fordun’s text and what was his. But thereafter, espe- 
cially after Book VI which was partly his own work and Book VII 
which was entirely his, he felt free to amend or adjust Fordun’s Annals 
without notice to fit them into his own work, until with Books XV 
and XVI he was back again to composing work that was entirely his 
own. Fordun’s text, indeed, became just one source used by Bower, to 
be associated with information and comment drawn from other 
sources, or, in some cases of clash of evidence, to be set beside such 
other information as alternative stories regarding which the reader 
was invited to exercise his own judgment.? Bower clearly became 
more confident as he became more aware that Fordun’s account was 
not the last word on the truth about the past. Of course they shared a 
common passion for the freedom of the Scottish nation from English 
domination, so that Bower was not attempting to suggest a different 
general interpretation; it was only on comparatively minor matters 
that he altered Fordun’s wording. It is always useful, however, to con- 
sider why he chose to do so, just as it is instructive to note how he 
altered his own phraseology when adapting his earlier text in MS C 
for its derivative the MS CA text. His careful amendments of the 
wording as well as of the sense demonstrate that Bower was more of a 
stylist than in his Preface he affected not to be.* 


| See generally D.E.R.Watt, ‘A national treasure? The Scotichronicon of Walter 
Bower’, SHR, |lxxvi (1997), 44-53. 

* In MS C this title still appears in the text-hand towards the end (fo.364). It probably 
occurred at one time at the beginning of the text (fo.1), but there is now a lacuna at the 
place, which in MS D is filled with this title. MS R mentions the title in its extended 
Prologue (see above Chapter 1, 1.3), but confusingly in immediate association with 
Fordun’s name, whilst Bower’s name is further away. Centuries of confusion followed, 
not least on the title-page of the Goodall edition. In fact none of the manuscripts of the 
Fordun corpus bear this title, which ought to be reserved for Bower’s book alone. 

3 e.g. VIII c.47, 1.21. Some other contradictory passages were probably unintentional 
e.g. Vol.5, 216, at n.4-16. 

4 See above Chapter 1, ll.106-14. 
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One feature of his book therefore is that of a somewhat mechan- 
ical compilation built up with quotations from earlier sources with a 
minimum of personal interpretation on Bower's part. Typically when 
drawing material from Vincent of Beauvais, he would select a series of 
short passages from different chapters, thus making his contribution 
by giving the story an emphasis of his own.° And when he tried to 
inter-weave material from more than one source into a single story, he 
was not always successful, producing little chronological or narrative 
continuity and sometimes misleading textual dislocation.® More star- 
tling are cases where he was incorporating a major source and 
without warning omitted a large section in the middle, thus leaving 
the reader confused, with the impact of the material much reduced. 
Striking examples are the story of St Kentigern and the madman 
Lailoken,’ and Baston’s poem about the battle of Banockburn.® In 
these cases it is impossible to judge whether the omissions were 
already in the texts which Bower was copying, or whether it was he 
who decided without sufficient care to abbreviate his sources; but his 
lack of explanation to his readers implies a degree of thoughtlessness 
on his part that is somewhat cavalier. 

It is a merit of Bower’s compilation that he chose to introduce into 
his narrative full texts of a number of documents of historical impor- 
tance (Chapter 18a, List II), several of which do not survive else- 
where. Collections of such documents had by Bower’s time come to 
be associated with the Fordun corpus of manuscripts, though there 1s 
no proof that they were known to Fordun himself, since he makes no 
reference to them in the text of his Annals. It appears that Bower did 
not copy his texts from any of the surviving Fordun manuscripts, but 
used or made instead a different collection that contained many of 
the same texts as well as others.? As a man involved personally in the 
affairs of government he appreciated the advantages of wide know- 
ledge of texts of critical importance that were otherwise hidden away 
in official archives. It is quite likely that he found at least some of these 
texts in copies kept at St Andrews, where it seems that Fordun had not 
had access to the episcopal or cathedral archives in the way that 
Bower had.!° 

This putative situation explains also the availability to Bower of 
the lost chronicle covering at least the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 


5 e.g. 1X c.36 (Vol.5, 240); cf. Vol.4, 534, at n.4. 

6 eg. VIII c.54 (Vol.4, 575); cf. IX c.30 (Vol.5, 230). 

7 Vol.2, 229-30. | 

8 Vol.6, 459, at n.17-218. See also IX cc.50-52, where Bower does explain that he is 
including only the start and finish of a letter. ; 

9 Vol.6, 246, at n.29-30; ibid., 260-1; Vol.7, 165, c.2; cf. ibid., 511-12 for curious mis- 
dating of the Franco-Scottish treaty of 1371. 

10 Cf. Vol.4, 498, at n.1-10. 
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which is described here as ‘Source S’ (Chapter 18a, pp.244-5; Chapter 
18b, passim), and the lost chronicle for the period ca 1330-90 which 
was used by both Bower and Wyntoun.!! Though Bower had no 
access to any major source for the mythical origins and early centuries 
of Scottish history that had not been known to Fordun when compil- 
ing his Chronicle, he did have access to these two important sources 
which have left no trace in Fordun’s Annals. Though we know of both 
of them now only in the forms in which they were preserved in the fif- 
teenth century, they uniquely illumine three earlier centuries of 
Scottish history; and Bower’s pedestrian attitude in copying his 
sources with little or no comment gives us confidence (well supported 
in the case of the source used also by Wyntoun) that these lost chroni- 
cles have been trustworthily handed down through their incorpora- 
tion in Bower's text. Of course such sources are only as good as their 
original authors made them; but we can have reasonable confidence 
that they were not late inventions by Bower from a prejudiced fif- 
teenth-century viewpoint, but rather are the products of authors of 
earlier periods which Bower has in his usual almost mechanical way 
incorporated in his own compilation. 

Though Fordun was in the mid-fifteenth century credited with 
having travelled in England and Scotland collecting historical 
material,!* Bower’s sources for the comparatively few events in 
England that he chooses to mention are hard to identify. !° It is signifi- 
cant that for much of his account of Thomas Becket he depended on 
the French writer Vincent of Beauvais,'* for it may well be that for his 
information about England after the time of William of Malmesbury 
(d.ca 1143) and Henry of Huntingdon (d.1155), with both of whom 
he was familiar, he preferred to look to French sources rather than 
English ones if he could. This was part of his orientation towards 
France in both political and cultural matters, which marks Bower out 
as a Scot of his time — a Scot moreover whose teachers at the 
University of St Andrews had been men with Paris degrees. Bower’s 
prejudiced suspicions of England go so far, academically trained 
though he was, as to lead him to report the folk-lore belief that all 
English men had tails,!> and to satirize the extravagant expenditure of 
the English on dress.'© Exceptionally however, it seems likely that 
Bower maintained connections with houses of his own Augustinian 
Order at Guisborough YON and Wigmore HRE; he may have visited - 
a Benedictine abbey at Pershore WOR; and he somehow obtained 


Il Vol.7, xvii. 7 

12 See above Chapter 2, 11.33-34, 41-47. 
13 Vol.5, xv. 

14 VIII cc.16-19. 

IS TIT c.33, 1.10-17; XIII c.22, 1.26. 

l6 TV c.39, 11.34-83; cf. VII c.9, 11.29-47. 
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unique information about the activities of the Welsh patriot Owen 
Glendower and his followers ca 1405.!’ There is also a possibility that 
he had contact by correspondence with the Benedictine abbey at 
Glastonbury SOM. '® As regards the two Irish texts which he inserted 
towards the end of Book XII,!? it seems likely that copies were 
brought to Scotland in 1317 by some Irish envoys who were seeking 
an alliance with King Robert I,7° and that Bower found them in a 
collection of documents gathered together about that time to justify 
resistance to English aggression. He may not have travelled outside 
Scotland, but he somehow collected some of his sources from far 
afield. 

This needs to be understood along with another aspect of his 
intentions. His title Scotichronicon should probably be read to mean 
‘A History Book for Scots’, rather than ‘A History of the Scots’, let 
alone ‘A History of Scotland’. His view was that the story of Scotland 
had to be put into context. One way of doing this was to take over 
from Fordun the age-old Scota myth, which has been traced back to 
at least the seventh century”! which justified a belief that the Scots 
were an independent nation earlier than the inhabitants of Southern 
Britain, who could claim an origin based only on the parallel Brutus 
myth developed from the later fall of Troy. Intellectual as he was, 
Bower still accepted the Scota myth without question, adding an 
emphasis on the supposed origin of the Scota’s husband in Athens: ‘It 
was from there that Greece became an imperial power, a nursery of 
great soldiers and mother of philosophy, and invented and fostered 
all the beneficial branches of learning.” It was a splendid boast, 
which provided back-up for the argument that the Scottish nation 
had a lustre of its own that was worth defending. The context of 
Scottish history had been defined by Fordun in terms of relating it 
chronologically to the reigns of the ancient and early medieval emper- 
ors. This was developed by Bower in his Book VII, where at the 
suggestion of a friend he went over the ground from AD 391 to the 
1160s again, drawing his material entirely from continental sources 
which he thought it would be beneficial for his Scottish readers to 
know. For the shortened MS CA he split this Book up into the equiv- 
alent of parts of Books III-V (see above Chapter 12a); but as it stands 
in its original form Book VII offers for study a definition of what 
Bower as a fifteenth-century academically-trained cleric thought his 
fellow-Scots should know about the leading European events of past 


17 Vol.5, xv-xvi; Vol.8, xix. 

18 Vol.6, 453-4, at n.39-74; Vol.8, 158, at n.27-32. 
19 X11 c.26-33. : 

20 Vol.6, xxiii. 

21 Advice of Dr Dauvit Broun. 

22 X c.2, 11.45-48. 
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centuries; and since he compiled this Book from sources written 
abroad (Scotland is scarcely mentioned), he may have been the first to 
make such knowledge available in Scotland. Certainly it was his view 
that developments in Scotland can be properly understood only in 
conjunction with what was happening on the Continent. From his 
mention of the Emperor Charlemagne and his Carolingian succes- 
sors it was an easy progression to the history of the Capetian kings of 
France, in whose activities Bower shows continuing interest. He tells 
his readers more about them than about what the English kings were 
doing at home; and while the Angevin King John 1s presented to the 
Scots as all that is tyrannical in a ruler,’ the Capetian Philip I 
Augustus is all that is exemplary.** Thus were the lessons of history 
sketched for Bower’s Scottish readers in the disturbed 1440s while 
King James II was as yet a minor. 

Bower is quite specific that his book, though meant to be enjoyed 
by its readers, is intended to guide them towards more satisfactory 
behaviour: 


In this volume, I believe, rulers will find how to avoid the dangers of 
war and uncertain issues, religious will learn the rudiments of the 
monastic life, laymen will learn fruitful lessons, preachers will find tales 
with a moral. By force of its example kings will become more cautious, 
religious will be instructed more in accordance with their rule,and all 
those who are depressed will be given over to joy by reading it.*° 


His view of the function of the historian is therefore not like that of 
most modern historians. He characteristically emphasized the lessons 
to be drawn from the past, and backed up his observations with fre- 
quent literary parallels and many exempla, which are central to the 
enjoyable aspect of his book. He is quick to deliver a homily and 
point the moral as part of his professional duty as a cleric (cf. Chapter 
23). From time to time he goes further and pauses in his story of the 
past to offer general reflections which are only tangentially connected 
with his historian’s purpose. His views on kingship are one recurrent 
theme (cf. Chapter 22 ); but he also discourses inconsequentially on 
the justification of war against pagans, on perjury, on how parents 
should be honoured, on virtuous types of recreation, on the fate of a 
miscreant monk, on the qualities of a good prelate, on how Robin 
Hood gave priority to hearing mass, on the characteristics of prudent 
behaviour, on the vice of adultery, on the qualities of a good mar- 
riage, on the merits of holy mass.”° He also includes a treatise on the 


23 TX cc.5-6. 

4 TX cc.39-41. 

25 See above Chapter 1, 1I.114-20. 

26 Vol.2, 179-83; Vol.3, 383-7; Vol.4, 149-51; Vol.5, 41-45; ibid., 25-37; ibid., 363-7; 
ibid., 355; Vol.6, 321; Vol.7, 321-3; ibid., 333-41; Vol.8, 139-47. 
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characteristics of Purgatory.*’ Clearly Bower regarded his book not 
just as a chronicle, but as a means of spreading moral guidance. And 
this viewpoint moulded his historical judgments as well. His model 
king, Philip II of France, was regarded as successful only when he 
cherished the church,?8 while Richard and John of England came to 
miserable ends because they despoiled churches.”? Bower’s powers of 
historical analysis indeed are often limited to explanations dependant 
on miracles and disasters, visions and prophecies, interference by the 
Virgin Mary or patron saints. No doubt non-rational explanations of 
this kind were familiarly satisfying to his readers. He was offering the 
kind of history that was appreciated by his patron, even though the 
academic in him led him to end his book with a plea for the compila- 
tion of a much less personal and more officially contrived history.*° 
His heart can scarcely have been in both approaches to the historian’s 
task. Further thought is needed to understand why he ended with this 
dilemma. It may be that by the end he was feeling guilty that he had 
put too much of himself into what he had written. In sum he may 
have been a more creative writer than his apparently slavish adher- 
ence to John of Fordun, Vincent of Beauvais and his other sources 
suggests on the surface. But if there had been underneath an individ- 
ual Walter Bower that could not help escaping from the straitjacket of 
methods that he thought right, in the end he was not happy that this 
should have been the case. 


27 Vol.7, 17-27. 

28 VIII c.58, Il.42-46. 
29 VIII c.60, 11.26-27. 
30 XVI c.39, 11.37-57. 
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Bower on kingship 


In late medieval European advisory literature it was a common thing 
for a piece to be written for a young prince or dedicated to him.! 
Scotland’s variations on this theme in the fifteenth century reflect the 
distinctive nature of its political history. Advisory texts were both 
composed and recopied in the early years of reigns, but the recurrent 
minorities meant that their audience was often those governing in the 
king’s stead rather than, initially, the young prince himself. But the 
age and status of the king yet remained of signal importance to the 
production of Scottish advice to princes. 

The twenty years of James II’s reign — for only ten of which he was 
himself ruler — give several telling instances of changes in advisory 
practice as the reign went on and the king grew up. The earliest 
example, Bower’s Scotichronicon, was being written in the opening 
years of the reign (1440-9) when the king was a minor and the govern- 
ment was in the hands of the Douglases, Crichtons, and Livingstons. 
The Scotichronicon addresses itself to the young James II very much 
amongst others,” as its author laments the present vacuum in Stewart 
power and looks forward to its reassertion. Bower’s views on Scottish 
kingship are keenly affected by his interpretation of Scottish history, 
particularly of the previous hundred years and the reigns of David II 
and the first three Stewart kings, Robert II, Robert III, and James I. 
Bower’s chronicle is both a key advisory text in itself, and one that was 
to be influential on several of its successors.? 


! Jacques Krynen, Idéal du prince et pouvoir royal en France a la fin du moyen age (Paris, 
1981), 75-107.(‘Le prince enfant: l’éducation’); David Lawton, ‘Dullness and the fifteenth 
century’, English Literary History, liv (1987), 761-99; Nicholas Orme, From Childhood to 
Chivalry (London, 1984), 86-98; Richard Firth Green, Poets and Princepleasers: 
Literature and the English Court in the Late Middle Ages (Toronto, 1980), 141-2. 

* The relation of the Scotichronicon to its immediate, patron, Sir David Stewart of 
Rosyth, is discussed below Chapter 24. 

3 The other principal advisory works produced in the reign of James II are Richard 
Holland’s The Buke of the Howlat (1448-9, in Longer Scottish Poems, i, 1375-1650 , ed. 
Priscilla Bawcutt and Felicity Riddy, Edinburgh, 1987); De Regimine Principum (mid- 
1450s, in The Maitland Folio Manuscript, 2 vols., ed. W.A. Craigie, STS, New Series, vii 
and xx, Edinburgh and London, 1919-27); the Liber Pluscardensis, in which De 
Regimine Principum first appears (ca 1458-60, 2 vols, ed. Felix J.H. Skene, Edinburgh, 
1877); and Sir Gilbert Hay’s prose works (ca 1456, Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose 
Manuscript. i, ed J.H. Stevenson, STS, Ist Series, xliv (Edinburgh and London, 1901); 
The Prose Works of Sir Gilbert Hay, iii, ed. Jonathan A. Glenn, STS, 4th Series, xxi, 
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On the subjects of Scottish nationalism and independence Bower 
was even more outspoken than his predecessor Fordun.* Given that a 
prime object of Fordun’s work was to provide the historical justifica- 
tion for Scotland’s independence from England, exceeding its pro- 
nouncements in this area was no mean achievement. Fordun’s 
‘patriotic conservatism’ was an important part of his legacy to Bower. 
But its retention in the later chronicle was less of an ‘updating’ and 
more of an imperative.” For Bower, the political message of Fordun’s 
chronicle was confirmed by recent history. So it was that bound up 
with the intensified nationalism of Bower’s narrative was a height- 
ened concern for another inherited issue, the role of the king.® 

From Bower’s standpoint, the previous hundred years had seen the 
necessity for strong Scottish, and latterly Stewart, kingship demon- 
strated both through its absence and in its execution. It had been most 
memorably, forcefully and recently achieved under James I, to whose 
reign and death the majority of the final book of the Scotichronicon 
was devoted. Bower could have doubts about some of the manifesta- 
tions of that kingly power, as shown in his revisions to the 
Scotichronicon in its Coupar Angus MS form to offer a more favour- 
able view of the members of the Albany Stewart family executed by 
James I in 1425 (XVI c.10, Il.45-52). But, in the final analysis, the 
ideological weight of the association of kingship, unity and peace ts 
what prevails in his chronicle. Furthermore, James’s achievements are 
preceded by a less impressive kingly catalogue which in itself provides 
justification for the type of rule he then imposes. 

For whatever Bower’s reservations about the events of 1425, his 
principal aim in extending his chronicle beyond 1424 was to set forth 
the reign of James I as an example of strong and (until the end) 
successful kingship, a speculum for his successors. The hope is 
expressed at the end of Book XV that ‘his kingly exercise of govern- 
ment may be to the kings who follow him like a picture delineated in a 
mirror, reflecting the warm characteristics of virtue’ (XV c.39, 


Edinburgh 1993). The Howlat shares the Scotichronicon’s interests in conciliar politics 
and in the fortunes of the Douglas family. The Liber Pluscardensis is a revised and 
abbreviated version of the Scotichronicon. Gilbert Hay had borrowed the Corpus MS 
copy of the Scotichronicon during the 1450s (see above Chapter 5). 

4 Bower’s methods of revising Fordun are outlined by the editors of vols. 1-7 above. On 
Fordun, see R. James Goldstein, The Matter of Scotland: Historical Narrative in 
Medieval Scotland (London and Lincoln, Nebraska, 1993), 104-32; see also Marjorie 
Jean Drexler, ‘Attitudes to Nationality in Scottish Historical Writing from Barbour to 
Boece’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Edinburgh, 1979), 6-57. 

> Both phrases are based on Roger Mason, ‘Kingship, tyranny and the right to resist in 
fifteenth-century Scotland’, SHR, Ixvi (1987), 125-51 (especially 146-7). 

© Noted, with some discussion, by Drexler, ‘Attitudes’ (as n.4), 78-81. The best analysis 
of Fordun’s views on kingship is in Mason, ‘Kingship’, 144-8. Mason stresses the 
continuities between Fordun and Bower’s views to a greater extent than that accorded 
in this chapter. 
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11.149-51). Whatever the failures of the past, this was the model for 
the future. 

But that future looked very uncertain. For, as Bower so often 
declares in the last two books, the times in which he writes are highly 
unstable and the governors unjust. The country is oppressed by ‘daily 
acts of tyranny or ... by robberies and pillaging’ (XVI c.1, II.20-21). 
Though judiciously general, these remarks must relate to the axis of 
Douglases, Crichtons, and Livingstons, in whatever combination, 
whose depiction as tyrants reinforces the idea of their presumptuous- 
ness.’ And the new king, James II, was not yet in a position to repulse 
such people. In the prologue and conclusion to this last book Bower 
addresses James II more explicitly than in the prologue and preface at 
the Scotichronicon’s opening, in recognition of the fact that by its 
completion James was more of an age to take an active interest in it; 
but he acknowledges therewith that the prince is not yet able to act 
against those abusing the exercise of power: ‘We ponder, sire, on the 
long time which it will take for you to reach manly estate’ (XVI c.1, 
1l.18-19).8 The nation’s only hope is in the Stewart king who bears the 
same name as his illustrious father, but whose centrality is currently 
defined more by his potential than by his presence. 

The contrast drawn out in the final book between the exemplary 
kingship of James I in the recent past and the chaos of the kingless 
present gives one of the most forceful statements of the attraction of the 
ideal of authoritative kingly rule in fifteenth-century Scottish literature. 
This is prepared for in various ways by representations of kingship in 
the books that precede it, some of this material being inherited from 
Fordun, but often and greatly enhanced by Bower. Negative examples, 
of bad kingship, are a means of defining what good rule should be. 
Foreign kings may serve this purpose, notably the tyrannous Edward I, 
or those corrupted by vice, such as William Rufus. Book VII gives 
accounts of visions vouchsafed to Louis, king of the Germans, and to 
his son Charles, which are designed to warn Scottish rulers of the 
dangers of ‘bad advice and their own transgressions’ (VII c.21, 11.54-55). 
Non-Scottish rulers can, however, also provide instructive examples of 
approved kingship, the most persistent instance being that of Philip II 
of France in Books VIII and IX, whose good practice is repeatedly con- 
trasted with the failings of ‘our princes and prelates’ (VIII c.27, 1.44). 
Philip is indeed, as Bower claims, ‘an ideal, a model and an example to 
be portrayed for every Christian king’ (IX c.39, 11.15-16),!° with the 


7 Cf. also ‘intolerable tyranny growing quickly everywhere’ (XV c.39, 1.146). 

8 For the Prologue and Preface see above Chapter 1. 

9 See the similar comments at VIII c.34, 1.51; 0.35, 1.17; ¢.42, 1.12; also IX c.15, 1.57. 

10 See also Donald E.R. Watt, ‘Abbot Walter Bower of Inchcolm and _ his 
Scotichronicon’, Scottish Church History Society Records, xxiv (1992), 286-304 (espe- 
cially 293-4). 
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emphasis being very much on his relations with the Church and his own 
Christian conduct. These things naturally inform his exercise of polit- 
ical and military power, as in his engagement in the crusades, and in this 
he achieves a balance of the spiritual and the political that makes an 
effective contrast in Book VIII with Malcolm IV, the ‘Maiden’, who is 
SO spiritually virtuous that ‘scorning all earthly affairs, he almost aban- 
_ doned the care and administration of his kingdom’ (VIII c.6, 11.37-38), 
which neither Fordun nor Bower regard with approval. But the many 
stories which illustrate Philip’s virtue do not prompt Bower to the kind 
of extended instruction on the nature and execution of political king- 
ship on which he holds forth in other parts of the Scotichronicon. For it 
is, finally, political kingship which gives Bower the most concern and, 
ideologically, the most problems. 

Scottish history also provides Bower with foie examples of bad 
kingship, of a tyrannous, corrupt, or usurping kind, many of which 
are taken over from Fordun. Macbeth, and Malcolm II’s illegitimate 
son, Duncan, are notable instances. But kingly corruption of these 
kinds, necessitating the removal of the ruler, features far more often 
in the earlier part of Bower’s history. What is a greater issue as the 
Scotichronicon goes on, is a different kind of danger, and a very dis- 
turbing one: the problems of weak or inadequate kingship or those 
created by kingly absences or minorities. In this respect, the problems 
and the successes in David II’s execution of kingship, as Bower nar- 
rates them, provide a transition to the Stewart kings that is crucial to 
the formation of Bower’s view of the necessary nature of effective 
Stewart kingship and his determination to see it as having been acted 
out by James I. 

Bower’s narrative of the reign of David II pieents a king essentially 
good but fallible in terms of his judgments of his subjects and corrupt- 
_ ible by vice in his own self-government, who only gradually becomes 
* the kind of monarch the country needs, and who dies before his mature 
rule can bring the kingdom abiding stability. Bower shows in David’s 
reign a pattern of well-intentioned but wrong-headed royal govern- 
ment, acted out initially in the early years in a series of misplaced polit- 
ical and military decisions and concluded by the imprisonment in 
England that is its result, and then repeated after David’s return in an 
episode of conflict with his magnates and in his relationship with 
Margaret Logie, after whose fortuitous divorce from David comes the 
all too short-lived period of the king’s moral and royal recovery. It is 
important, however, that in the course of this there are signs of David 
maturing in political judgment and self-government in a manner that 
eventually leads to the unifying government of his last years. Bower 
sets out the king’s achievements in this part of his reign in terms that 
anticipate the qualities of kingship that he will associate with James I: 


‘King David reformed his kingdom with excellent laws, he punished | 
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rebels, he calmed his subjects with undisturbed peace’ (XIV c 34, I1.23- 
24). This is followed by a powerfully laudatory verse epitaph. A cynical 
view might be that David would have lapsed again from the reforms 
that Bower celebrates, but a key point in Bower’s analysis of the reign is 
that David’s death came to ‘a king who was scarcely approaching 
mature manhood’ (XIV c.34, 1.51). In good and politically active kings, 
and in theory at least, the coalescence of maturity and wisdom is 
viewed by Bower as an ideally fool-proof combination, and one that 
should encourage optimism about kingly potential. 

What was equally powerfully at issue for Bower throughout the 
Scotichronicon, and with strong reference to his own day, was the per- 
ennial historical topic of king-magnate relations. A poor king, such 
as Robert III, or one still learning the acquisition of wisdom like 
David II, might create severe division in his realm by failing to provide 
the body politic with a good head;!! but, as Bower saw it, the Scottish 
nation, particularly its magnates, also had a regrettable propensity 
towards discord and disloyalty. The members, to continue the meta- 
phor Bower copies from Fordun, could themselves become so 
infected that they harm the head, or, as it is starkly put in Book VI, 
“What is more contemptible, what is more shocking, than for a knight 
to rebel against the king, that is a limb against the head?’ (VI c. 9, Il. 
33-34).!? It is in this connection that Bower is even more vituperative 
than Fordun over the evils of treachery. He highlights this point in 
relation to the wars of independence, especially concerning the treat- 
ment of Wallace, and in many other instances — often with a keen eye 
to the time of writing. Thus in a chapter in Book IV added to Fordun 
and setting out the three-fold nature of good kingship he comments: 
‘See how such a king who rules an infinitely numerous people under 
him can live with a secure conscience, although it is to the highest 
degree difficult to keep these three rules when the nation is rebellious 
and his family false.’ (IV c.6, ll.31-34). The murder of James I and the - 
uncertain situation following it are clearly in his mind. 

In many places Bower therefore writes with a marked sense of the 
bearing of the past upon the present in a manner that has conse- 
quences for the construction of his narrative and its interpretation. 
One of the most pointed instances is in his discussion in Book X of 
the activities of Walter Comyn during the minority of Alexander III. 
The narrative of events in the early part of Alexander’s reign is inter- 
rupted by lengthy comments on bad counsellors and kings. This part 


| Cha quotation added by Bower in Book VII c.33, I.1-2: ‘As in human bodies so in 


the state the gravest malady is that which spreads from the head.’ 

12 Cf. Fordun, 387-8; see also V c.8, ll.8-25 above, and Fordun, 205. The image is a recur- 
rent one in Book XI, which deals with the wars of independence; after John Balliol’s 
deposition the kingdom ‘remained headless and continuously afflicted and oppressed 
for approximately twenty years’ (XI c.18, 11.37-39). 
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of the Scotichronicon dovetails Bower’s wish for the narration of 
history to provide an object lesson and the need to emphasise that 
lesson by generalising from it. As Bower presents them, the opening 
years of the minority were characterised by the disloyalty of those 
governing in the king’s stead. After Alexander’s inauguration, his first 
group of counsellors are removed by another party on the grounds of 
poor government; but the second group, including Comyn, are also 
corrupt, and compound their iniquities by abducting the young 
king, after which ensues more discord between the rival groups, and 
oppression and misery in the country. To Bower, writing in the 
1440s amidst power-struggles between Crichtons, Douglases, and 
Livingstons which had indeed included the abduction of the king in 
1439, there must have been an ominous sense of history repeating 
itself. Bower takes Comyn as an unequivocal exemplum of the cor- 
rupted counsellor who comes to a bad end, and his family with him: 


He had been the ringleader of those who had kidnapped the king. As 
I said earlier these Comyns were in the lead among those who rose 
against the king: as a consequence their name is now, so to speak, 
obliterated in the land, despite the fact that at that time they were 
multiplied beyond number in the ranks of the magnates of the 
kingdom ... Therefore knights and magnates ought to pay greater 
attention to the words of the apostle: “Honour the king’ 

(X c.11, I1.30-39). 


Indeed, the theme of the dangers of the overmighty subject is, for 
Bower, almost complementary to that of the value of the authorita- 
tive ruler. While it may. be overstating it to interpret the political 
history of fifteenth-century Scotland as one requiring ‘taming the 
magnates’, a reader of many parts of the Scotichronicon could be for- 
given for thinking that this was one of its main messages. !3 

But however idealised in some of its statements, Bower’s concep- 
tion of good kingship is also constructed with a keen sense of what 
safeguards it. For the qualities that make a king successful, the values 
of wisdom and justice on which Bower has significantly more to say 
than Fordun, are seen to involve a dependence on two sources: God 
and — despite their fallibility — his people. While such principles have a 
basis in Aristotelian and Aquinan thought,'* Bower takes care to 


13 Asin Jenny Wormald, ‘Taming the magnates?’, in Essays on the Nobility of Medieval 
Scotland, ed. K.J. Stringer (Edinburgh, 1985), 270-85. For an appraisal of Bower’s 
position similar to that expressed above, see Michael H. Brown, ‘Scotland tamed? 
Kings and magnates in late medieval Scotland: a review of recent work’, Innes Review, 
xlv (1994), 120-46 (especially 143). 

14 Quentin Skinner, The Foundations of Modern Political Thought, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
1978), I, 62-63; James M. Blythe, Ideal Government and the Mixed Constitution | in n the 
Middle Ages (Princeton, 1992). 
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define them in his own fashion. It is from God that all a,king’s power 
comes, and it is through the will of God that a kingdom may be sus- 
tained or destroyed. As a collective entity, the ‘people’ also have a 
crucial role.'> Indeed, in the upholding of the law, a virtue underlined 
and praised throughout the Scotichronicon, kings acknowledge both 
their duty to God, the highest judge, and to the will of the people, 
enshrined in the law. In such a way they accept an essential limitation 
upon their exercise of power.!® The counter-balance to the advocacy 
of strong rule is the ethic of a kingship restrained by an accord 
between monarch and nation, an accord that readily finds its expres- 
sion in the idea of the legal system and its implementation. As Bower, 
clearly imitating the parlance of legal theory, most pithily puts it in 
Book X: “The king exists so that there may be law. Where there is no 
law, there is no king either.’ (X c.41, II.19-20).!” This remark indeed is 
shoehorned into a series of sentences in Fordun defining good king- 
ship which are constructed around passages from the law-codes. The 
king being lauded is Alexander III: 


Thus he could rightly be called a king on the merits of his integrity 
and his even-handed justice. because he ruled himself and his people 
rightly, granting each person his rights. So it is that according to 
Isidore ‘kings’ [reges] are so-called because they ‘act rightly’ [recte 
agendo]; thus the name of king is retained by doing right, and it is 
lost. by sinning. Therefore those who know how to restrain both 
themselves and their SubIEcts by ruling well i are rightly called kings 
(X.c.41, ll.11-18).!8 


The prologue to Book XVI adumbrates the meaning for a particu- 
lar king, the future James IT: 


') Though Bower distinguishes the magnates and clergy from the rest of the populace 
and refers to the three estates, he goes into little detail as to what he means by populus, 
natio, and gens. See Drexler, ‘Attitudes’ (as n.4), 12-17, 74-78. On a related question in 
Barbour, see Goldstein, Matter of Scotland (as n.4), 150-84. 

'© For the context to this in late medieval political thought, see J. Dunbabin, 
‘Government’, in The Cambridge History of Medieval Political Thought c. 350-c. 1450 , 
ed. J. H. Burns (Cambridge, 1988), 457-519 (especially 486-9). 

17 This recalls, for example, Bracton’s formulation in De Legibus Angliae, ‘Non est 
enim rex ubi dominatur voluntas et non lex’ (Bracton on the Laws and Customs of 
England, ed. Samuel E. Thorne [Selden Society, Cambridge, Mass., 1968], 33, and cf. 
also 305-6). See Dunbabin, Government’, 486-7. 

18 Cf, Fordun, 310. For ‘jus suum unicuique tribuens’, cf. Institutes of Justinian, I, 1, 
‘Justicia est constans et perpetua voluntas ius suum unicuique tribuendi’ (The Digest of 
Justinian, ed. Theodor Mommsen, Paul Kruger and Alan Watson, 3 vols.[Philadelphia, 
1985], i, 2). This quotation is not identified above by the editors, but Bower’s acquain- 
tance with canon law in other places is noted (Vol. 5, xix). The Justinian preamble pro- 
vided a model for the prologue to Regiam Majestatem ( Mason, ‘Kingship’, 127). On 
the wide currency in legal treatises of the phrase reges a recte agendo and associated 
sentiments see Fritz Schulz, ‘Bracton on kingship’, EHR, |x (1945), 136-76. 
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And you will remember that you have responsibility for the law, so 
that you may restrain the thief and check the robber. If you fail in 
this, you cannot rule properly, you cannot be a lawmaker, but will 
confirm lawlessness. What can be better than men having confidence 
in good laws and having no fear of further misfortune? The laws of 
the state are most certainly a comfort to human life, a help to the 
weak, a restraint on tyrants (XVI c.1, 11.24-30). 


But when it comes to considering the consequences of tyranny, the 
limits of Bower’s theoretical argument are reached. This has perhaps 
been already revealed in the way in which he uses the term tyranny to 
describe the actions of those who are not themselves monarchs, uses 
it indeed for those ruling in James II’s stead in the 1440s. Bower can be 
as troubled by the idea of tyrannical rule by those appropriating 
kingly power as he is by the real thing. When Scottish illustrations of 
tyrants are offered in the Scotichronicon, it is only, as has been sug- 
gested already, usurpers from earlier history like Grim, Macbeth, 
Donald Ban or Duncan, or the idiot Lulach, who are shown rightly to 
have had the kingdom taken away from them, or in the later case of 
John Balliol shown wrongfully to have subjected himself to the 
English king, which leads to his eventual abjuration of his kingdom 


(IV, c.42; XI c.14, ll 46-55; c. 64). Legitimate rulers have their faults, 


but this is a cause for regret and sometimes censure on the part of the 
chronicler, not commonly an argument for deposition by the people. 
That is why Bower is careful in his account of one of the deposi- 
tions, Malcolm II’s acquisition of the throne from Grim in Book IV, 
to provide its justification through adding a detailed explanation of 
the fourfold means by which a king may rightly come to a throne. It 
was important to justify Malcolm’s rule because it was with him that 
the principle of hereditary succession began.'? Proximity of blood is 
indeed the most esteemed of the four possible means to kingship, and 
the presence of the others, including election, does nothing to 
threaten Malcolm’s rights but rather strengthens them. Writing in the 
next book on Edgar’s recovery of the throne from the usurping 
Donald, Bower pointedly stresses the unlawful nature of usurpation 
and its likely consequences: ‘Therefore let unlawful usurpers of king- 
doms beware, and shrink from leading a loyal people to fight against 
their lawful and liege lord or his heir, any more than they would lead a 


good son against his father’ (V c.30, ll.31-33). The issue is followed up 


(9 Threefold right to the throne, through blood, conquest, and divine favour, had 
recently received considerable publicity in the Lancastrian propaganda surrounding 
Henry IV’s claim to the throne, which Bower had certainly seen (see above XVI c.9, Il.1- 
15; and Paul Strohm, Huchoun’s Arrow: The Social Imagination of Fourteenth-Century 
Texts [Princeton, 1991], 75-94). Cf. also the comments at V c.13 on the wrongfulness of 
the English nobles in going against the established succession in 1066. This is taken 
from Fordun.  ~— 
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in characteristically legal fashion in Books XII-XIII, where Bower 
includes the entails setting out the grounds on which the process of 
decreeing hereditary right was confirmed in Scotland following the 
death of Robert the Bruce (XII c.24; XIII c.12, 11.77-113; XIII c.12a). 
The question of whether heredity was the best means of selecting the 
Scottish king, which was to be so fiercely debated in the sixteenth 
century,*? was of marked importance in Bower’s fifteenth-century 
chronicle too, but its interpretative focus is totally different. For 
Bower, clarifying the succession issue is a further means of justifying 
a Stewart line and confirming the value of its strong and continuous 
rule. 

In thus polarising justified kings and unjustified tyrannical usurp- 
ers, in constructing a reading of history in which only those who 
wrongly appropriate the throne are deposed, Bower is effectively 
closing off the question of whether a lawfully-succeeding king who 
tyrannically abuses his exercise of power might actually be removed.?! 
Kings can and should be resisted if they intervene wrongly in Church 
affairs. Bower is adamant that ‘Every good prelate ought to be ready 
to defy princes and tyrants for the right of the church’ (X c.23, ll 8-9). 
But more full-scale resistance was another matter. 

Bower’s message 1s therefore made clear through his interpretation 
of history and through exempla and passages of advice inserted into 
his narrative. In placing his advice to princes commentary within a 
broader generic context, a feature which was to become so distinctive 
a part of medieval Scottish advisory literature, Bower was also devel- 
oping a practice initiated by Fordun. The earlier chronicler had given 
it one of the most vivid statements in the Scottish corpus in the dra- 
matic debate at the opening of book V between Malcolm (III as he 
will become) and Macduff, in which each is testing the integrity of the 
other, and the nature of good kingship is vitally at issue.2? Of the 
three vices to which Malcolm dissemblingly admits, the one that 
Macduff cannot find means to accommodate and against which he 


0 J.H. Burns, The True Law of Kingship: Concepts of Monarchy in Early-Modern 
Scotland (Oxford, 1996). 

+1 It has been suggested that in his account of the death of the duke of Rothesay in 
1402 Bower was ‘prepared to condone’ a recent instance of ‘tyrannicide’ (Michael 
Brown, ‘“I have thus slain a tyrant”: The Dethe of the Kynge of Scotis and the right to 
resist in early fifteenth-century Scotland’, Innes Review, xlvii [1996], 24-44 [especially 
42}). But Rothesay, though Robert III’s heir and lieutenant, was not actually king at 
this time, and this distinction may have been crucial for Bower. This issue is discussed at 
greater length, along with much other material on advice to princes in the 
Scotichronicon, in the chapter on Bower in Sally Mapstone, The Wisdom of Princes: 
Advice to Rulers in Late Medieval Scotland (forthcoming). 

22 Cf. Watt, ‘Abbot Walter Bower’ (as n.10),302. 

*3 See Sally Mapstone, ‘Shakespeare and Scottish kingship: a case history’, in The Rose 
and the Thistle: Essays on Older Scots Culture, ed. Sally Mapstone and Juliette Wood 
(forthcoming). 
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reacts with revulsion is Malcolm’s claim to treachery which, for 
Macduff, would put him on a level with the tyrant Macbeth. Bower 
appropriates this excellent dialogue in its entirety, along with the inset 
exempla of good and bad rulers that both men adduce, for its 
premises fit well with his own values. But he develops these patterns 
with a more conspicuous consciousness of the traditions of advice to 
princes writing than Fordun had shown. Thus he gives an example 
from the Secretum Secretorum in Book IV (c.49, II.31-37), and that 
work is probably also influential on other passages, such as those 
defining the qualities of good kings and their counsellors, or the 
chapters in Book IX advising on the correct forms of relaxation.*4 
Other instances, such as the account of the threefold obligations of 
kingship in Book IV c.50, suggest an acquaintance with texts such as 
Colonna’s De Regimine Principum, where that kind of division was a 
common organising factor. Advice to princes material was also 
included in the collections of instructive exempla which Bower was 
using, such as those of Vincent of Beauvais or Valertus Maximus; and 
his citation of common instances, like those of Rehoboam (XIV c.4, 
1.34) or Cambyses (XIII c.18, 11.39-61), suggests a familiarity with this 
kind of treatment. Much of what he writes in this connection 1s thus 
highly conventional, and some of the longest passages, in Book X, are 
in fact quotations from the Liber Celestis of St Bridget of Sweden. 
But the subjects that Bower selects, and the emphasis he gives to 
them, afford a significant contemporaneity to his traditional matter. 
Bower adopts various strategies for advice-giving. Two closely 


allied means are the expression of regret and the formalised lament. 


Regrets are a form of criticism employed to comment upon the fail- 
ings of legitimate rulers: David II’s unfortunate fleshly desires (XIV 
cc.28-32), Malcolm II’s excessive liberality (IV c.48), or Duncan’s 
tolerance of his enemies. Bower borrows the two latter examples from 
Fordun, but builds up their exemplary impact. This is especially so in 
the case of Duncan, a king soon to be murdered: ‘Should-not such a 
king be greatly revered, should he not be loved and honoured by all 
the inhabitants of the kingdom? Alas for the wicked arts of treachery, 
alas for the accursed arts of betrayal!’ (IV c.49, 11.49-51)*° The 


4 Bower refers to Aristotle’s De Regimine Principum, but the example he cites is in the 


pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum. The editors (Vol.2, 505) compare Hay’s version (cf. 
Prose Works, iti, 71). See also another Aristotle and Alexander reference earlier in 
Book IV, c. 6, ll.50-61. On good counsellors, see X c.5—c.8, 1.34. The Brigittine material 
here has a more spiritual leavening than is common with the Secretum, but otherwise 
has many parallels in advice. The material on relaxation in Book IX cc.14-15 cannot be 
shown to be definitely derived from the Secretum itself, but the idea of giving this sort 
of advice to kings was very much in its tradition. — | | » 3s BE, 
25 On Malcolm see the notes at Vol.2, 501-3, and the comments on the anachronistic 
language, and the relevance of these issues to Fordun’s own time (and consequently 


Bower’s). 
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example of both kings had a topical resonance. It was James I’s per- 
ception of the lack of crown lands that had led to that king’s rapa- 
cious acquisition of the estates of his noble subjects; and the enemies 
who murdered him were his close relations. . 

The laments are commonly over the passing of successful mon- 
archs. Fordun had concluded Book V of his chronicle with a lengthy 
eulogy of David I, which Bower also utilised (V cc.45-62) and which 
provided a model for his own tributes to Robert I in Book XIII and 
David I in Book XIV, but most particularly for his prolonged 
encomium on James I at the end of his Book XVI and the 
Scotichronicon itself.?6 | 

Other allied instances where Bower tellingly reworks material in 
Fordun at similar junctures are in Book X, at the death of Alexander 
II and the ensuing minority of Alexander III, and then at his death 
and the beginnings of the Bruce-Balliol dispute over the succession. 
Fordun had deplored the events that followed the death of the 
admired Alexander II: the dismissal of the suspect counsellors at the 
opening of his son’s minority and the installation of those none better 
(including Walter Comyn).*” This prompts Bower to add four advi- 
sory chapters on the qualities of good counsellors and good kings. 
Similarly, the death of Alexander III moves Bower to sharp definition 
of the relation of the king and the law quoted above (p.327). The diffi- 
cult periods around the deaths of kings and between reigns lead 
Bower to admonitions on other occasions, in a manner that again 
anticipates his advisory lament on the death of James I. Two of his 
didactic additions to Fordun in Book IV come after the deaths of 
Kings Grim and Duncan. Such passages also have a political conso- 
nance with the pattern of proclamations of ‘intention to rule justly’ 
regularly issued by new governments throughout the fifteenth century 
at the opening of reigns or at the attaining of the royal majority. As 
such statements were ‘more than just rhetoric’, so Bower’s advisory 
comments signal the importance of royal authority being imposed 
early in a reign, and the frequent difficulties involved in this.28 Indeed, 
as the composition or recopying of advisory. texts (including the 
Scotichronicon) seems often to have increased in the early parts of 
reigns, so Bower's reflections on kingship and government are trig- 
gered by such axis-points in his narrative. ‘Woe to the land whose king 
eed (X c.5, 1.9) was as true in the 1440s as it had been in the 

S. ag 


*© Cf. Fordun, 235-51. The source is Ailred of Rievaulx Genealogia R Angl 
(PL 195, cols. 711-38}. | Sn eager 
. Fordun, 297. | 

Hector L. MacQueen, Common Law and Feudal Society in Medi l Scot 
(Edinburgh, 1993), 55. s penne as 
9 Ecclesiastes 10:16; the passage is based on Fordun, 296. 
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Those reflections group themselves round a number of ideas, in | 


which justice and the law, peace-keeping and harmony in the 
kingdom, dominate as the priorities for royal action. To carry out 
these demands the king also needs the assistance of loyal counsellors; 
but the cumulative force of Bower’s advice falls on the definition of 
his role. In assigning this focus, Bower makes clear his system of 
values. Book IV in particular holds several concentrated statements 
of them. Chapter 50, ‘The duty of a king is threefold’, which follows 


on the death of Duncan, defines the duties of kingship thus: ‘that | 


they establish reasonable laws by their wisdom, secondly that they 
bring malefactors to justice by means of their power, thirdly that they 
grant mercy to those who need it freely and compassionately ‘IV c.50, 
11.2-5). Many of Bower’s favoured themes are reiterated here, espe- 
cially the important accord between king and nation, founded in the 


law: ‘To begin with no law can be established except by the unanimous 


will of some nation’ (IV c.50, 1l.13-15), and the absolute requirement 
on kings ‘through their power’ (potenter is used twice) to enforce that 
law by punishing wrong-doers. In his insistence on the value of ratio- 
nal laws (Jeges racionabiles) and the role of the will of both the people 
and the prince in the construction of that law Bower was writing 
firmly within the discourse of late medieval European political 
thought on law and sovereignty.*° The political context within the nar- 
rative of the chronicle, however, carries equal relevance for Scotland. 
Another important side of such manifestations of might is the 
capacity for mercy and the quality of peace-giving. The argument in 


Book IV builds on an earlier chapter, one of the three (cc.5-7) dealing 


with ‘Advice for the benefit of kings’ which are constructed around an 
exposition of the biblical text ‘Hear, kings, and understand; learn, 
judges of the ends of the earth’ (Wisdom of Solomon 6:1-2). A form 
of the king’s coronation oath is given, illustrating again the value 
Bower attaches to the legal basis of royal obligations (IV c.6, II.19- 
30).3! The three vows made by the king pledge him to preserve the 
peace, punish injustices, and exalt justice and mercy. Peace-bringing, 
then, is for Bower essentially compatible with the authoritative pun- 
ishing of evil-doers — indeed the two are effectively interdependent. 
But a judicial balance needs to be struck. This is the theory that lies 


behind the later portrayal in Book XIV of the practice of David I. 


Crucial to equitable kingly justice is intelligent kingly judgment. 
Theory is seen as having been converted most ‘successfully into 


30 JP Canning, ‘Law, sovereignty, and corporation theory, 1300-1450’, in Burns, 
Cambridge History (as n. 16), 454-76 (especially 456-9). | | 

31 The editors (Vol. 2, 448) suggest that ‘this may have been the form of the oath used at 
the coronation of James II in 1437’, citing parallels with the Glasgow Pontifical, BL 
MS Cotton Tiberius B. viii, which they compare with the text in the twelfth-century 
English ‘Anselmian’ oath. | - 
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practice in Bower’s account of the virtues of the reign of James I in 
Book XVI. Chapters 33-34 stress that ‘He brought perfect tranquil- 
lity and peace to the kingdom’ in language that looks back to those 
definitions of kingly qualities in Book IV: 


He established firm peace within the kingdom, and he did not allow 
magnates or freeholders who were quarrelling among themselves to 
vent their wrath in open disturbances in the usual way.... The people 
therefore were then settled in peaceful prosperity, safe from thieves, 
with happy hearts, calm minds and tranquil spirits because the king 
wisely expelled feuds from the kingdom, kept plundering in check, 
stopped disputes and brought enemies to agreement 

(XVI c.33, I1.14-16; c.34, Il.1-4). 


Bower notably presents the unidentified ‘magnates’ as fighting more 
amongst themselves than against the king. There are in fact a number 
of elisions in his account of the reign of James I and his judgment of 
it.>* He passes no comment on the fate of individuals sent to England 
for lengthy periods as hostages, such as Malise Graham, who was also 
disinherited from the earldom of Strathearn, and whose uncle Robert 
Graham was to play a significant part in the assassination of James I. 
Nor does he discuss the crown’s attempts to appropriate earldoms 
such as Buchan and Mar. And he offers little evidence that he viewed 
James’s ‘family vendetta’ as inconsistent with the achievements he 
attributes to him as peace-bringer.*? Only his few remarks on the 
treatment of the Albany Stewarts indicate any reservations about that 
matter. Rather, James is insistently lauded as a bringer of peace. This 
accords with the analogy, most probably taken over from one of 
Bower’s favoured sources, Vincent of Beauvais, of the good king as 
pacifier in Book IV, where the emphasis is on adjustment, rather than 
destruction: | 


For the king, as Plutarch says, ought to be among his people like a 
minstrel who controls the wayward strings and reduces them to sweet 
harmony by loosening those that are taut and tightening those that 
are slack. For it is safer to loosen strings rather than to cut them. For 
the loose string is corrected by skill and gives out the sound it 
should, but the string once broken no skill can repair 

(IV c 50, 11.60-64).*4 . 


32 Best considered in relation to the analysis of the reign in Michael Brown, James I 
(Edinburgh, 1994); see also Leslie J. Macfarlane, William Elphinstone and the Kingdom 
of Scotland, 1431-1514 (Aberdeen, 1985), 1-13. | 

33, Wormald, ‘Taming’ (as n.13), 273-4; Brown, James I, 201, 205-6. 

34 Plutarch is not in fact the source, but Bower’s attribution of the idea to him is proba- 
bly influenced by Vincent’s references to (pseudo)-Plutarch’s Institutio Trajani at the 
opening of the sequence of chapters on kingship in Book VII of the Speculum 
Doctrinale in which the harping motif is used in terms very similar to Bower’s: ‘Si enim 
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In practice James’s treatment of his relations was more in keeping — 


with the aggressive variation on this simile offered by the author of 
De Regimine Principum.* In his desire, however, to associate both 
good kingship and James I with peace-bringing, Bower once more 
brings an essentially European perspective to a Scottish context ina 
manner that reveals the conflicts and pressures involved in achieving 
that standpoint. When taken in conjunction with some of Bower’s 
other comments on kingship and James’s own kingly practice, and 
with his revisions in the Coupar Angus MS, a subtext to the dominant 
ideological thrust of the last book of the Scotichronicon begins to 
emerge. ch | 

Bower’s praise of peace had its origins, as had Fordun’s, in reaction 
to the disruption and discord endured only little more than a century 
earlier in the wars of independence;*© but Bower’s reactions to this 
were intensified by the periods of political disruption under the 
guardians, David II, and the following Stewart monarchs. These con- 
cerns are also found in the eirenic ideas prevalent in Europe. As has 
been said of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Italian theorists, “The 
basic contention they all advance is that the attainment of peace and 
concord, pax et concordia, represents the highest value of political 
life’.27 For these writers ‘faction’ and ‘discord’, terms which are such 
constants in Bower’s political vocabulary, are the greatest political 
dangers.>8 In the fifteenth century these views are inherited by a range 


cytharedi aliqui fidicines multa diligentia procurant, quanto oberantis cordae compes- 
cant vitium, et aliis concordem reddant quanta solicitudine oportet principem moder- 
ari, ut subditos reddat quasi unanimes, et unius moris habitantes in domo? Certem est 
autem, quod tutius est chordas remitti amplius quam intensius protendi. [Quae autem 
semel rupta est, nullo officio reparatur.] (Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Maius [Venice, 
1591], II, 104r). This edition does not contain the concluding line, for which see the 
edition cited in Nicholas of Cusa, De Concordantia Catholica, ed. G.Kallen (Hamburg, 
1963), 472. This debt to Vincent is not noted above by the editors. : 
35 Bot, and the stryngis be nocht all trew and trast, 

Quhat sall we sa? Sall we the menstrale wyt? 

Yha, bot he bent and pruf thaim with his wrast, 

Be thai vntrew, pul out and mak al qwyt, 

And vtheris treu putt in thair steddis als tyt, 

And change ay sua quhil he find treu acord; 

Than will men say he is worth til a lord. , 7 a 
(Maitland Folio Manuscript {as n.3}, ii, 75, with modernised punctuation.) This can be 
translated as follows: ‘But, if the strings are not all true and reliable,/ what shall we say? 
Shall we blame the minstrel?/ Yes, unless he bends and corrects them with his-tuning 
key/ if they are unreliable, pulls them all out and releases them,/ and puts others that are 
true as securely in their places,/ and keeps making changes until he finds true harmony./ 
Then people will say he is worthy to be a lord.” 

36 Cf. Mason, ‘Kingship’, 143-4, who therefore sees less contemporaneity and more 
conventionality. _ 7 

37 Skinner, Foundations (as n.14), i, 56. : 

38 [bid, 57-65. 
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of continental theorists, including several engaged in the conciliar 
debate, notably Jean Gerson and Nicholas of Cusa, in whose De con- 
cordantia catholica (ca 1433) ‘the concepts concordantia, harmonia, 
and pax appear more than two hundred times’.*? Within the setting of 
an elaborate body politic metaphor Nicholas employs the same simile 
which Bower was to cite ten years or so later: ‘The king must be like a 
harpist who well understands how to maintain harmony in the instru- 
ment in both major and minor, and how to tune it neither too high 
nor too low, so that through the combined tone of them all a 
harmony sounds.” Bower is not, however, constructing a defence of 
the conciliar position in his use of the image: for him the focus is more 
fully on effective kingship — he will even later picture James I as an 
expert harper, ‘another Orpheus’ (XVI c.28, 1.47). | 
There is a thus a pressing historical specificity in Bower’s handling 
of these inherited European themes. The same is true of his other 
major advisory subjects. Justice is one of the obsessions of fifteenth- 
century Scottish advice to princes,*! and the Scotichronicon gives 
vehement voice to some of its essential tenets. Most emphasised is the 
execution of justice, for which Bower finds terse expression in Book 
XVI: ‘It is not enough to establish laws if there is no one to see their 
enforcement’ (c.14, 11.30-31).4* The coronation oath quoted by Bower 
had defined royal obligations in similar terms; and those kings who 
are especially esteemed are those who attend to the overseeing of 
justice. The reaction Bower describes to the peripatetic justice ayres of 
Alexander III, a course of action regularly recommended both by 
Scottish parliaments and by other advisory texts, exemplifies the 
ideals of harmony and reciprocity being acted out therein: ‘So every- 
where the king, attended by a stout troop, rejoiced in his people, and 
the people exulted in their king many times over’ (X c.41, 11.47-49). 
The majority of Bower’s advisory passages are thus designed to 
reassert the authority and significance of the king’s responsibilities, 
rather than their delegation. The concentration on the king in these 
sections has much in common with the focusing of advice manuals 
like the Secretum Secretorum; but if Bower has these models in mind 
itis with a pronounced sense of their application to the recent past. It 
is also possible that he was responding to James I’s own attempts to 
promulgate a particular kingly self-image: For the early part of 
James’s reign was marked by a royal concern with the overhauling of | 


39 H. Watanabe, The Political Ideas of Nicholas of Cusa (Geneva, 1963), 185. 

40 De Concordantia Catholica (as n.34), 472. For another translation see Nicholas of 
Cusa, The Catholic Concordance, ed. P.E. Sigmund (Cambridge, 1991), 320. 

41 R.J. Lyall, ‘Politics and poetry in fifteenth and sixteenth century Scotland’, Scottish 
Literary Journal, ii (1976), 5-29; Mason, Kingship’, 128-33. 

“2 The editor presumes this is a quotation ‘perhaps ... from some commentary on 
canon law’ ( Vol. 8, 361), but the source has not been traced. 
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the legal system.*? Progress was slow: many of the acts passed by 
James I’s parliaments concerning protection of the poor, punishment 
of corrupt judges, and the regulation of appeals, were to be re- 
invoked throughout the rest of the century. And in the later part of 
the king’s reign there is less evidence for a monarch-driven impetus 
behind these kinds of measures. These policies were of course also 
clearly associated with a re-establishment of royal authority. A view 
that does not look too far ahead to the extravagances of James’s later 
years puts it this way: ‘[The legislation’s] purpose was to restore con- 
fidence in the Crown, stabilise the economy, and warn would-be 
peace breakers that their days were numbered.’ In this respect, 
then, the emphasis on the kingly role accorded by Bower has links 
with the political programme of the first part of the reign of James I. 
Yet there is also a qualification to be made here. The chapter in Book 
XVI which remarks that laws must be executed as well as established 
is commenting on the law-making of James’s early years, and con- 
tains the statement that ‘he issued various different statutes, some of 
which would have served the kingdom well enough for the future if 
they had been kept’ (XVI c.14, 11.27-29). The generalness of the 
phrasing makes it unclear whether Bower is thinking about a lack of 
implementation in James I’s own reign as well as in the present 
minority. Though that present is clearly very much in his mind (“Now 
{as I remark with regret] there is no one who keeps even the old laws, 
while the new ones are ignored’ [XVI c.14, II.31-32]), there is a sense 
that the current inadequacies may have had their origin in the previ- 
ous reign. The chapter then moves into an admonitory section on the 
respective values of old and new laws and away from the specifics 
either of James’s reign or the present day — a strategy which suggests 
an anxiety over the relation of the wished-for kingly ideal to its 
actual practice. i: 

When Bower describes Alexander III as achieving the perfect 
balance of justice, ‘he ruled himself and his people rightly, granting 
each person his rights’ (X c.41, Il.13-14), he was quoting Fordun (and 
Justinian), but these were sentiments he entirely shared. Kingly self- 
rule is another issue on which Bower displays a weighting of his 
analysis towards royal authority. The advisory disquisition in Book X 
starts as a definition of the qualities of good counsellors, but moves 
into a far longer account of the characteristics of a good king. 
Moreover, much of Bower’s chapter “Concerning good counsellors’ 
(X c.5) is in fact taken up with warnings about the dangers of bad 


43 Ranald Nicholson, Scotland: the Later Middle Ages (Edinburgh, 1978), 309-13; 
extensively treated in A.A. M. Duncan, James I King of Scots 1424-1437, University of 
Glasgow Department of Scottish History Occasional Papers (Glasgow, 1984); seen 
with a more jaundiced eye in Brown, James I, 211. 

44 Macfarlane, William Elphinstone (as n.32), 5. 
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advisers. *° Malcolm the Maiden’s unwise rapprochement with Henry 
IT in 1157 which led to a magnate rebellion against him is attributed to 
the king’s immaturity, but also, insistently, to his ‘biased and corrupt 
advisers’ (VIII c.3, 11.49-50).*° As with David II, the conjunction of an 
immature king and bad counsellors is a particularly dangerous one. 
The value of good advisers is recognised in the Scotichronicon, but 
hardly overstated. The first precept urged on kings in the injunctions 
from St Bridget’s Liber Celestis is: ‘[H]e must remove from his pres- 
ence those counsellors whose hearts are ambitious and greedy’ (X c.6, 
Il.11-12). Bower actually has less to say about good counsellors than 
have many other Scottish advisory writers. The young David II’s mis- © 
judgments over the battle of Neville’s Cross provoke the chapter ‘A 
king should not follow the advice of young men’ (XIV c.4). The moral 
drawn from this strikes a nice balance between good and bad, old and 


young counsel, but one which yet places the final responsibility on the 
ruler’s judgment: 


Kyngis state gif yu wil lede, 

til old mennis consal tak gude hede: 

Roboam his kyngdam lesit, 

young mennis consal for he chesit (XIV c.4, text 11.25-28). 


And David is, of course, eventually celebrated for powers of dis- 
crimination strongly associated more with his own kingly virtue than 
with the counsel of particular advisors. Doubts about the balance of 
king-magnate relations historically, and about the present govern- 
ment, along with concern as to whether the coming king, James II 
would be able independently to rule authoritatively, produce a weight- 
ing of argument that is once more to enhance the monarch’s cause. 
Thus it is that after the account of Robert the Bruce’s inauguration 
Bower expatiates on the value not only of Bruce’s boldness but of his 
prudence: ‘the three chief constituent elements of prudence flour- 
ished in him, namely memory, intelligence and foresight, which are 
chiefly required in a ruler or general’ (XII c.10, Il.41-44). Bruce’s 
capacity for wise farsightedness is praised again a few chapters later, 
attended by Senecan pronouncements on the necessity for a monarch 
to provide for all possibilities (XII c.12). Again, Bower places more 
worth on rule founded on personal prudence than on the advice of 
counsellors. Like other good monarchs, Bruce’s skills in governing are 
based on a mental autonomy that is presented as an essential part of 
his capacity to take assertive action. And yet it should not be forgot- 
ten that Bruce’s prudence, like David II’s, has been hard won, and 


a Some discussion in Mason, ‘Kingship’, 132-3. 
“© This is Bower’s addition to Fordun’s text (Vol. 4, 485). 
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indeed has required the dramatic encounter with Wallace at Falkirk 
that changes his heart and transforms his political sympathies 
(XI c.34).4” It is significant that Wallace, though acting as a counsel- 
lor here, is not a magnate, indeed will eventually be betrayed by 
members of the political community, who are also far from uniformly 


Chapter 23 


supportive to Bruce in the early years of his struggles. Bower’s doubts 
about the reliability of the political community increase the weight of 
the value he places on harmonising kingship. Wherever possible, 
Bower wishes to see Scottish kings as achieving the combination of 
self-government and political authority that provides the unifying 
harmony that exerts such a powerful ideological sway on him. The 
distinctive tone, particularly in the last book, of both optimism and 
anxiety in Bower’s statements on kingship indicates both the depth of 
these concerns and the degree to which their resolution is finally left 
to the man who, at the end of the Scotichronicon, he eventually refers 
to as ‘our present king’ (XVI c.39, 1.61). 


047 Wallace’s role and this fascinating scene are discussed in more detail in Mapstone, 
Wisdom of Princes (as n.21); see also Goldstein, Matter of Scotland (as n.4), 238-40, 
244. . | 


Bower the churchman 


Though most modern readers of the Scotichronicon are interested in 
the strengths and weaknesses of Walter Bower as a source for their 
own understanding of the history of medieval Scotland, his interest in 
literary composition was developed half-unwillingly and only late in 
life. His main life-work (‘career’ would not be an appropriate word) 
was as an Augustinian canon, trained from youth in the leading 
Scottish house of his order at St Andrews, and then serving for more 
than thirty years as superior of his order’s house on Inchcolm. It was 
as the holy abbot of a religious order that had been active in Scotland 
for three hundred years that he made most impact on his generation. 
His status as a prelate brought with it opportunities and responsibil- 
ities for activities in the secular administration of the country and also 
more locally in West Fife in the management of the landed property 
with which his monastery had been endowed. These sides of his biog- 


raphy are interesting as illustrations of how a leading late-medieval 


churchman functioned in society in ways quite alien to modern clergy. 
But he did as well have his interests and duties as a leading churchman, 
which we are entitled to suppose took priority in his thinking over his 
secular activities. This is well demonstrated in the selection of topics 
which he made for his book. Being the man he was, he chose to include 
many themes of interest to church historians, about which he presum- 
ably thought his readers in Scotland should be informed. Sometimes, 
particularly when including exempla to help his readers draw helpful 
conclusions from historical events, he was straightforwardly a 
preacher plying his trade. At other times he made comments on events 
which he offered consciously or unconsciously as part of his own value 
judgments about the issues and personalities of the church of his time. 
Just as through his emphasis on the life-story of St Waltheof he 
wanted his readers to understand better the great influence of the 
Augustinian and Cistercian religious revivals of the twelfth century, so 
can we through Bower’s own writings learn about the outlook of one 
fifteenth-century church leader in Scotland. No others of his time left 
as much evidence about their thinking for us to compare with what 
Bower has to say; but it will do no harm to treat him as a model figure 
with whom others can as far as possible be compared. 

As a monastic superior he clearly had strong views on the need for 
religious to stick to their vows, and scorned what seemed to him 
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spurious dispensations which some clergy sought to relieve them of 
their clerical status and even to marry (IX c.52). The standards which 
as an abbot he sought to emulate can be found in his delineation of 
some of the priors of St Andrews of the late fourteenth century. 
Regarding Robert de Montrose, for example, he says: ‘In every situa- 
tion and in everything he did he showed himself obedient to his 
elders, charming to his juniors, kindly to his brothers in religion, stern 
to the proud, generous to the humble, compassionate to the penitent 
and unbending to the incorrigible’ (VI c.54). He fully supported the 
attempt by King James I to urge the houses of the Benedictine and 
Augustinian orders to return to higher standards in the observance of 
their rules, to the extent of including in his book a royal letter on this 
matter which has not otherwise survived (XVI c.32). And he writes 
with telling enthusiasm of the arrival of the Carthusian order in 
Scotland in 1429 with royal support (XVI cc. 18-19). 

On a broader canvas he admired Walter Trayl, who had been 
bishop of St Andrews when he had joined the Augustinian commu- 
nity at the cathedral there in the 1390s, for his strict disciplining of the 
parish clergy, curbing any interest they might have in worldly affairs 
and commerce, and forcing them to give up their mistresses (VI c.45; 
cf. Vol.3, 488-9). Secular clergy, Bower thought, should personally 
apply themselves to the duties of any benefices to which they were 
appointed, and not arrange for substitutes (III c.37). Along with this 
went his condemnation of the practice of holding more than one 
benefice in plurality. We catch sight here of the scorn of a religious 
superior (whose canons were allowed by their rule to serve parish 
churches associated with their monastery) for the worldly attitudes of 
the Scottish secular clergy. As a parallel he tells with some satisfaction 
a story of the early deaths of four archdeacons of Liége who had 


from holding several benefices acquired large incomes that amounted. 


to more than was good for them. He quotes St Jerome for the view 


that if those with adequate incomes take more than they need, they | 


are depriving the poor of what might have been devoted to them. This 
is a form of sacrilege, and by abusing such people a man ‘eats and 
drinks his own judgment’ (X c.32). So thinks a man who lived in com- 
munity with his fellow-canons. Such reflections arose from the 
reported case of the king’s chancellor William Wischard, who before 


his elevation as bishop of St Andrews in 1271 supposedly accumu-. © 


lated as many as twenty-two different benefices (X cc:28, 31). Bower 
_ came from a different mould. : a 


His monastic outlook can be observed again in his condemnation 


of what he regarded as sinful ambition in the clergy. One illustration 
of this is to be found in his sad observations at the end of his account 
of the founding by Bishop Wardlaw of the first native Scottish uni- 
versity at St Andrews (XV c.22). As one of its first graduates, who had 
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been a witness of the exciting founding celebrations in 1414, he 
laments in his older age thirty years later that by then students at St 
Andrews were not committed to knowledge for its own sake, but 
rather (in the manner of students in all centuries) were interested in 
the material gains which they hoped to achieve on the basis of their | 
university qualifications, and so were abandoning their studies to 
seize career opportunities, thus demeaning the learning which he felt 
ought to distinguish them. It is the cry of the idealist academic in all 
generations; but we can appreciate none the less the benefit which this 
new ecclesiastical facility was bringing to mid-fifteenth-century 
Scotland, now that local boys no longer had to go abroad to obtain 
the qualifications which by then were the normal preparation for a 
clerical professional career. 

Bower was saddened by the effects of ambition in other ways as 
well. He tells a fearful cautionary tale (IX cc.9-12) of an abbot of 
Holm Cultram in Cumberland who set his sights on becoming bishop 
of Carlisle in 1223; he became horribly twisted in his priorities, lost 
his reason, and met a miserable end. Bower comments that after this 
man had taken his religious vows, he ‘neglected his inner life, and 
through his daily failings slipped and slid into unrestrained and vain 
behaviour’. It is interesting that he includes in his book criticism of 
monks who frequented the courts of kings and nobles, for this 
pointed to dangers to which he himself must have been exposed as an 
abbot involved in public affairs (Vol.5, 31, 207). On the other hand as 


a member of a religious order that expected obedience from its 


members when they happened to be chosen for high office, however 
unwelcome such elevation might be, he treads delicately to assert that 
there can be circumstances when disobedience is justified. His role- 
model was St Waltheof, who accepted election as abbot of Melrose as 
an act of obedience (Vol.3, 363), but who in Bower’s opinion justifi- 
ably refused his father-abbot’s order to accept election as bishop of St 
Andrews (Vol.3, 347; cf.355). The theme is explored with parallel 
cases in other places in a way that shows Bower’s thinking about 
clashes of duty which even unambitious clergy could have to face. 
‘His reflections on the evils of simony show how subtle was the 
thinking of upright church leaders about the rights and wrongs of 
influences in church appointments. He twice (IV c.55 and VIII c.35) 
introduces a story about a Cistercian monk who at the time of the 
election of a new abbot advised his fellow monks that it would do 
them no credit to elect someone from outside their abbey, knowing 


full well that he was the only suitable internal candidate. He was 


advised by a holy anchoress that he was guilty of simony for thus 


- deceiving his brothers, and immediately resigned office. Simony could 


arise from rendering a service or giving a present in return for favour 
in securing an appointment, as.in a case when three monks of the 


ity 
Sy 
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royal abbey of St Denis near Paris each separately tried to win the 
favour of King Philip Augustus with a gift of money. Bower praises 
the king for rejecting all three and giving the money to a more worthy 
candidate, but then adds: ‘How different are our present-day princes 
and prelates. They ought to keep their hands well away from every 
gift. They seek to deceive God by committing simony in an indirect 
and subtle manner, rather than openly and directly’ (Vol.4, 353). 
Bower asserts, indeed, that even just a suggestion by an abbot on his 
death-bed that his nephew should be chosen to succeed him counts as 
undue influence (Vol.4, 355). On a different tack he condemns com- 
munities of nuns (who were usually poorly endowed) for demanding a 
dowry from girls who wished to join them, with an alarming caution- 
ary tale supposedly from fourth-century Egypt to suggest that such a 
practice could lead to moral and physical disaster (VII cc.37-38). No 
doubt every generation has its standards about the acceptable and the 
improper exercise of influence in appointments; Bower shows how he 
in Scotland was well-informed about the traditional teaching of the 
church on this matter, and eager to live up to it. 7 

His understanding of simony had presumably been informed by 
his university studies of canon law. He can quote relevant legal texts 
on the topic to strengthen his argument (Vol.4, 357-9), as he does on 
other matters such as pluralism (Vol.4, 309), though his citations 
from the Corpus Juris Canonici on other matters are not always 
convincingly relevant when checked in detail (e.g. Vol.6, 222, at n.3 1). 
This ability is a reflection of his training as a student at the new uni- 
versity at St Andrews. He applied his legal training also to setting the 
affairs of the property of his monastery on Inchcolm in order; and 
more generally it enabled him to play a part in the judicial business of 
parliament. In the absence of a profession of lay common lawyers, 
university-trained canon lawyers played an exceptionally important 


part in Scottish society. Most of these would be secular clergy; but 


Bower’s career shows how a religious superior could be called upon to 
exercise functions of a public character that took him away from his 
prime duty of guiding his community of canons on Inchcolm. It is an 
illustration of a central fact about the distribution of the human and 


- material resources in later medieval Scotland that much ‘church 


endowment’ was in practice devoted to providing services other than 
religious. | 


His training in canon law implies also that Bower had informed 
knowledge of the theory and practice of papal authority in Scotland. 


He gave a boost to that authority when he decided to include in his 


book a copy of the so-called ‘Donation of Constantine’ (II c.48). In 


Bower's day papal backing was needed for the new alarming phenom- 
enon of the spread into Scotland of Lollard and related heresies. He 
took much interest in the details of the cases which were brought 
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against the English priest James Resby in 1408 (XV c.20) and the 
German Paul Kravar from Prague in 1433 (XVI cc.20-22). Their 
executions by burning after elaborate judicial process are mentioned 
with satisfaction that arose from relief that internationally recognized 
heresy was being contained on a very small scale in Scotland. At the 
same time Bower was aware of the troubles from which the church as 
a whole had suffered as a result of occasions of schism in the papacy, 
and set out a list of them from the year 349 to his own day (XVI cc.3- 
8). They are described as ‘accursed’ in that they brought evils not only 
to men’s bodies, but also to their souls (Vol.8, 223). While the Great 
Schism of 1378 is mentioned in simple terms (XVI c.5) that explained 
the Scottish position in supporting Clement VII (later categorisd as 
an anti-pope), the events of 1439 when the General Council of Basel 
affected to depose Eugene I'V in favour of Felix V (XVI c.8) aroused 
little sympathy in Bower. Writing a few years later while this schism 
was still being maintained, he says: “By the actions of these two men 
the worst of scandals and discords are increasing in the church of 
God and in various kingdoms, especially Scotland’ (Vol.8, 233). 
Bower considered that papal authority had been brought into com- 
plete contempt. 

There are other ways in which he shows himself cautious about 
papal powers. He quite sympathetically tells the story of how in 1351 
John de Stramiglaw, a monk from Dunfermline abbey, heard of the 
death of his abbot while a student at Paris, went to the papal court at 
Avignon, and had himself provided to the abbacy by papal authority, 
while at the same time the monks at home were electing a different 
man as abbot ‘by leave of their patron the lord king and with the 
advice of their diocesan bishop’ (XIV c.8). The papal appointee 
turned. out the man who had been elected locally, for at this date papal 
provisors were everywhere demonstrating their over-riding title to 
church appointments as successive popes stengthened their powers 
throughout Western Christendom. Bower does not cavil at this, but 
insists (Vol.7, 279) that this appointment was a one-off, with the local 
powers of election and confirmation still intact. By the 1440s when he 
was writing this, he must have known that such anti-papal sentiments 
were a lost cause, so common had papal provisions become; but he 
still took the trouble to explain the legal position as he understood it. 

He was more explicitly hostile to the recent development of papal 
powers in appointing commendatory abbots in Scotland. This was a 
practice designed to allow one man to control the resources of a 
monastery as he thought fit. The purpose might be reformist where a 
community had fallen on evil days; but the practice was to become 
widespread in Scotland, and to lead to the diversion of monastic rev- 


— enues from their original purpose for the personal advantage of 
favoured individuals, who might or might not be monks. The practice 
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was a novel one in Bower’s day, but clearly he saw it as a misuse of 
papal authority (Vol.2, 103-5; Vol.3, 389). | 

Another manifestation of papal authority which Bower treated 
with reservation is found in his accounts of the activities of papal 
legates. He took over from Fordun a critical attitude to the activities 
of the legate Guala as in 1217-18 he reconciled the Scots clergy who 
had supported their government in opposing the papally-protected 
young King Henry III of England (IX cc.31-32). No doubt both 
writers were following their normal anti-English prejudices here. 
They agree also in suggesting that the simple honest Scots had been 
caught in the net of a wily bully of a legate as he sought “to slake the 
thirst of his moneybags with draughts of money and cups of gold’ 
(Vol.5, 95). The visit of the legate Otto to Scotland in 1239 1s treated 
without heat (IX c.54); but the activities in the 1260s of the legate 
Ottobono (who was denied admission to Scotland) are reported with 
snide remarks about how the Scots clergy refused to obey his legisla- 


tion and about the bulging character of his purse (X c.24). Bower | 


introduces four undated stories probably from some unidentified con- 
tinental source about the rapacity of legates in general, with emphasis 
on how abbots had suffered from their greed and unmannerly behav- 
jour (Vol.5, 403-7). Such observations presumably represent a 
common feeling about papal legates in the local provinces of the 
church. In Bower’s case they may have been included as background 
to his own experience of the visit to Scotland of the legate Anthony 
bishop of Urbino in 1436-7 (XVI c.26). Papal authority was more 
popular at a distance than when exercised near at hand. | 

The papal practice of granting indulgences on the other hand 1s 
reported by Bower with enthusiastic commendation (X cc.12-13). He 
inserts a passage about the rules for celebrating the feast of Corpus 
» Christi as established by Pope Urban IV in 1264 and amended by 
Pope Martin V in 1429 and by the Council of Basel about ten years 
later. He knew of the papal bulls which set out an elaborate table of 
the number of days of punishment in Purgatory which could be 
reduced by attending the various services associated with this feast. 
He goes on to quote the section of canon law which gave authority to 
popes to grant indulgences, and sets out a long list of other indul- 


gences which Pope John XXII had granted in association with 
various pious practices e.g. twenty-three years, twenty-three weeks 
and three days for saying the canticle ‘Magnificat’ otherwise than at 
vespers, or forty days for saying a particular grace after a meal, or 
three years as often as you say ‘May the Virgin Mary with her merci- _ 
ful Son bless you’. These examples of the trivialised services required — 


for an indulgence may have particularly appealed to Bower for he was 
very much the product of his age in spreading stories of miraculous 


assistance provided by the Mother of God (e.g. XIV cc.13-14), in his — 
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enthusiasm for honouring her with a special liturgy on Saturdays (for 
which already a Lady Chapel had been built at Inchcolm Abbey in 
: na — se ae 1), and - his musings on the mystical significance of 
€ Angelic Salutation: ‘Ave, Maria, graci 
(Vili on 42-49) gracia oe Dominus tecum 

Though as an Augustinian abbot he was subject to episcopal 
supervision (by the bishop of Dunkeld in his case), Bower’s respect 
for secular prelates had its limits. He recounts a malicious tradition 
about Bishop William Malveisin of St Andrews in the early thirteenth 
century as having unfairly deprived Dunfermline Abbey of the right 
of patronage of two churches because of accidental shortcomings in 
the hospitality offered to him while he was staying at the abbey (VIII 
c.62). This tale was remembered as an example of the misuse of epis- 
copal power. It is true that he believed that John bishop of Dunkeld at 
the end of the twelfth century had willingly asked for his diocese to be 
split into two and the new diocese of Argyll created. Bower’s probably 
panegyrical source had reported this as the shaking off of a burden; 
but Bower is sourly surprised by this action, for he thought it $0 
unlike what was to be expected of very many bishops of his own time 
who would hang on even to a burden rather than agree to any diminv- 
tion of their property (VI cc.39-40). 

It was not only bishops, however, who could have failings in 
Bower’s opinion, for we learn too of the deprivation in 1224 of one of 
his predecessors as superior at Inchcolm. No details are given of his 
intolerable excesses’, except that the whole community said that they 
would prefer to leave the religious life rather than put up with him any 
longer. His successor is then praised as follows: ‘He modestly guided 
both himself and those under his authority regarding the religious life 
in the cloister and the devotional life in church, with foresight in tem- 
poral affairs and adept use of laughter and talk when amongst the 
magnates’ (IX c.43). These look like the kinds of virtue in an ecclesi- 
astical superior that appealed to Bower himself. Of wider interest are 
two passages where Bower sets forth the ideas he had collected from 
his reading about the qualitiies of a good prelate. One is credited to 
the early thirteenth-century Alexander Neckham, and delineates in 
detail a character that is fearless but humble, a model of behaviour 
(IX c.54). The other is selected from the writings of the fourteenth- 
century Robert Holkot: ‘Every good prelate ought to be ready to defy 
princes and tyrants for the right of the church and for the truth of 
sound doctrine.’ There follows a scholastic analysis of four qualities 
desirable in a church leader — upright conscience, strong powers of 
resistance, a high degree of respect, and a great amount of benevo- 
lence ~ and the argument is illustrated by an elaborate allegory in 
which prelates are compared with elephants used by Indian kings in 
warfare, with the duty of leading the army of the church and of 
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‘shtenine evil enemies by the trumpeting of their preaching. 
Cae bishops are encouraged to live up to this standard 
n Sette the preacher and teacher 1S amply illustrated in his book. It 
was not only a matter of his ready ability to find Biblical quotations 
with suitable parallels for moral points that he wanted to make. His 
reading in Classical Latin authors and the Church Fathers (even if 
perhaps sometimes in unidentified florilegia) enabled him to provide 
substantial academic backing for his discussions, again intended 
mainly to highlight lessons to be drawn from his historical survey. 
And his liberal scattering of exempla are a central feature of his book. 
His sources for some of these can be traced; he certainly used the 
massive compilation of Vincent of Beauvais and the collections of 
improving stories made by Thomas of Cantimpre, Caesarius of 
Heisterbach and James de Vitry (see Chapter 18a, List I); and he 
claims to have himself gathered together from different books as 
many as fourteen stories about King Philip Augustus of France, 
whom he regarded as a model king (1X c.39). Readers who skip over 
these sections of the book in their impatience to get at the historical 
‘facts’ are out of harmony with Bower's declared purpose in compos- 
ing his book (Chapter 1, Il.1 10-16). His aim is clearly didactic — all 
kinds of reader are meant to learn lessons from the past to help them 
with their lives, and for Bower moral guidance was as relevant as 
practical advice. As a preacher he hopes to reach all kinds of people 
from the young King James I downwards (XVI c. I). In these stories 
we learn of Bower’s cast of mind and moral priorities, and can take 
them as illustrations of the kind of teaching which fifteenth-century 
Scots were receiving from their leading clergy. We should not be sur- 
prised if at times he is more the moralist than the historian, more con- 
cerned with ends rather than means. We can find, for example, a 
sermon against the evil of perjury, which he says 1s all too common 
among both jurymen and witnesses in the courts: it. 1s harmful to 
society and destructive to individuals (VI c.38). More constructively 
the establishment of trust by promises of friendship between parties 
is seen as the basis of a satisfactory society (XV c.23). The story of 
King David II’s adultery and subsequent second marriage ending in 
divorce is one which leads Bower to enlarge upon the harmful general 
consequences of the former kind of behaviour (XIV c.24), and upon. 
the problems of finding a satisfactory wife. (XIV :cc.28-33). His 
evident misogyny is startling: when he hada moral message to deliver, 
he did not stop at half measures! oo ae | 
As a churchman Bower was not backward in recommending the 
ministrations of organised religion in Scotland. His enthusiasm for 
the merits of the mass comes through in various ways. In countering 
heretical views he introduces an orthodox analysis of the doctrine of 


co 
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the sacrament of the Body of Christ: ‘The external form of the bread 
is eaten by anyone indiscriminately, the good and bad receive the Real 
Presence, but only the good man who is in a state of love (that is free » 
from sin) receives the virtue of spiritual grace.’ And we are assured 
that ‘the celebrant’s way of life does not affect the efficacy of the 
sacrament’ (Vol.2, 433, 435; cf. Vol.8, 145-7). Such a carefully in- 
formed exposition is however matched by a long chapter containing 
an enlarged version of contemporary popular tracts which circulated 
under the title “The Merits of the Mass’ (XV c.39). This piece of 
vulgarization makes several absurd claims for material benefits which 
will accrue to anyone who attends mass, such as any university-edu- 
cated man like Bower must surely have recognized as untenable. But 
here we see how the holy abbot in him allowed his pastoral concern 
for his flock to over-ride his intellectual faculties. And we find here a 
guide to the religiosity of fifteenth-century Scots. The emphasis on 
the advantages to be obtained from attendance at mass is not so much 
on any spiritual benefits for those involved as on the practical help 
which it was believed could be offered to souls in Purgatory when 
masses were said for them on earth. This ties in with Bower’s inclusion 
of a text of John Gobi’s imaginative treatise about ‘The Ghost of 
Guy’ (XIII cc.6-9). This papally-approved discussion of Purgatory is 
told in terms of a supposed supernatural experience in the south of 
France in 1323, which again had a wide circulation in Western 
Christendom, and Bower’s interest in it matches his inclusion of 
many tales of visions and prophecies as central to his understanding 
of historical events. He is not wholly credulous (cf. Vol.2, 323-5, 345), 
and rejects outright the suggestions of Jewish or Saracen astrologers 
(VIII c.41); but he takes for granted the active participation of the 
Virgin Mary or saints such as Andrew (IV c.14), or Cuthbert (V c.30; 
XIV c.2), or (especially) Columba (XIII c.36; XIV c.45) in human 
affairs by means of visions or unseen controlling of events. Prayers to 
such influential ‘persons’ were therefore recommended. If they could 
not be associated with particular places or happenings, then Bower is 
happy to offer divine intervention as the controlling force behind 
human activities (e.g. Vol.8, 53). Modern historians scorn such a 
facile approach and want to dig deeper for explanations of events; but 
it was central to Bower’s religious faith to emphasize the closeness of 
the divine interest in men’s affairs. It follows that awful warnings of 
retribution in the after-life are frequent and alarming. Bower is 


-always primarily the priest with an over-riding sense of responsibility 


for the cure of souls in ways that he and his contemporaries believed 
to be right. His devotion to duty in his mature years by undertaking to 
compile a vast book with so much religious guidance in it was a 


service to his and future generations that was in contemporary terms 
much to hiscredit. _ , _ 


Chapter 24 


Bower as a source for his own times 


Besides incorporating information from his sources and offering 
comments on what he found, Bower demonstrates his own outlook in 
the topics which he chose to include and in the parallels which he 
drew between features of past times and features of his own times. 
Writing as he did in the 1440s, he is himself a major source for us to 
understand many aspects of fifteenth-century Scotland. His own 
career demonstrates the opportunities for social advancement open 
to a man presumably from artisan stock of bowmakers at 
Haddington through a clerical career at St Andrews to the status of a 
magnate of Scotland as abbot of Inchcolm and participant in 
national politics and the royal administration. Such a career was by 
no means exceptional, for at least since the later twelfth century 
young Scots of all backgrounds had customarily sought qualifica- 
tions in the universities of Europe that made them eligible for profes- : 
sional careers back in Scotland that were made financially possible by 
the resources of the monasteries or the secular church of the country. 
The ecclesiastical conventions of celibacy did not exclude the 
possibility of family influences in the furtherance of such careers — 
the career of Henry Wardlaw, for example, the bishop of St Andrews 

1403-40 well known to Bower, was obviously materially assisted by 
his family connections as a nephew of Cardinal Walter Wardlaw, 
bishop of Glasgow 1367-1387 — but in each generation new front- 

runners could emerge and rise to leading positions in church and 

state. Bower’s career well illustrates this long-standing characteristic 
of Scottish society. He may have been frustrated in an ambition to 
move on from the modestly endowed abbacy of Inchcolm to the 
grander abbacy of Holyrood (see above Chapter 14, 11.205-6); but he 
still did well for himself. His view of history and of his own times 
surely reflects his confidence in the attractive flexibility which Scottish 


society traditionally offered to talented men of modest circumstances — 


like himelf. He certainly had his criticisms of that society to make, but 
ffered no fundamental challenges to It. a ae 45, 9 

° On one level Bower wrote to satisfy the interests of his lairdly 

neighbour Sir David Stewart of Rosyth (Chapter 25). This must mean 

that Stewart could understand the Latin of even some complex 

philosophical or theological discussions that Bower chose to intro- 


duce into his book, whether or not he could read them for himself. — 
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How typical this was of lairds of his standing, we have no means of 
judging; but Bower gives no hint that this was an exceptional case. 
Latin was, of course, the language in which the administration of 
Scotland was conducted at this time, since none of the country’s ver- 
nacular languages (French, Scots, Gaelic and Norwegian) was 
current throughout the whole country. Lairds who were involved in 
local judicial or administrative business must have come across it all 
the time, as the surviving written records demonstrate. The case of Sir 
David Stewart suggests that at least some of them were literate 
enough in Latin not to be entirely in the hands of the clerks employed 
to conduct correspondence and keep records in Latin, but could join 
in the proceedings themselves. If he was typical, the implications for 
the existence of nation-wide schooling in Latin stretch well beyond 
the basic need to provide for a literate clergy at all levels. | 
Bower envisages in his Preface (Chapter 1, ll.114-17) that his read- 
ership will comprise rulers, religious, laymen and preachers rather 
than just David Stewart. But it would be for his friend’s sake that from 
Book XI onwards at any rate he gives much attention to the details of 
many military expeditions against the English in England, Scotland 
or France, though some of these were mere raiding parties. He shows 
himself aware of the interest of these to ‘military men’; but he reveal- 
ingly acknowledges that they may well be boring for ‘other refined 
readers among churchmen’ (XIV c.38, 11.47-48). It cannot, however, 
have been all against the grain, for Bower shares in the fighting-men’s 
emotions regarding the great achievement of Bannockburn or the 
tragic outcome of Otterburn. On a lesser scale he reports with 
admiration on the training facilities for young squires established in 
the 1330s by Alexander de Ramsay of Dalhousie at Hawthornden in 
Midlothian (XIII c.47). We are told also that King James I was keen 
to enforce by statute training in every village for the skills of military 
archery; but apparently after his death ‘nearly everyone’ gave up their 
bows without a thought, preferring instead to ride with lances — so 
that in any meeting of magnates there would usually be some eighty 
lances to scarcely six archers out of every hundred men (XVI c.15). 
This alarmed Bower, for he was aware from his studies of how 
successful the English had been with their bows in fights against the 
Scots. But he satisfied his readership among fighting men with reports 
of tournaments, especially those between Scots and English contest- 
ants in 1341-2 (XIII c.42) and the 1390s (XV c.4). Prowess in this kind 
of militaristic sport, however, was something of which Bower did not 
wholly approve, for it could lead to ‘foolish glory, a false charm, an 
unfruitful labour, a running fear and a high social standing of a 
dangerous kind’ (ibid.). The moralist prevailed over the sportsman, it 
seems; but in general. Bower displays sympathy for such landed fight- 
ing men who lived by chivalric standards, and even for the troops 
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whom he calls “‘caterans’ led by Highland chiefs. He recognized these 
men as his fellow-Scots, and ascribed their extravagantly loyal fight- 
ing spirit to the coolness of the climate beyond the mountains (XVI 
17; cf. XV c.3). . . . 
° 7 not se Highland chiefs alone who were causing disorder in 
Scotland in the 1440s. Various Lowland families also were taking 
advantage of the minority of the young James II. Bower sadly con- 
trasts the behaviour of contemporary princes (1.e. magnates) and 
their knights with that of their predecessors who centuries before had 
been inspired by the Holy Spirit to go to the Middle East on Crusade. 
Now ‘our present day leaders and their henchmen take delight in 
nothing but slaughter and pillage, in extorsions from their subjects 
and civil wars’ (V c.32). The country was suffering from far too many 
private castles (Vol.6, 442, n.47-50), for good government was impos- 
sible until they were destroyed. He quoted Ovid: Fear is under foot 
and the supreme power of evil men is undisturbed (Vol.8, 147). It was 
not just a general problem: Bower vividly describes how on the day 
when he was writing his final Book, he had seen and heard needy poor 
people being stripped of their clothes and cattle, and inhumanly 
despoiled of their necessities (Vol.8, 219). Such a situation contrasts 
strikingly with Bower’s description . of the vigorous action taken 
earlier by James I personally during his reign to quell disorderly quar- 
rels among his subjects and to right individual wrongs (e.g. X VI c.33). 


It must have been Bower’s despair at the way things were in the 1440s _ 


that led him to eulogize the late king beyond belief (XVI cc.28-38), 
when in fact it was that king’s strong-arm methods which had led to 


his assassination. Bower longed for young James II to become old 


enough to be responsible for administering the law; it would be only 
then that security would come and conscience could enjoy freedom 
1). x a3 
ag ae was not blind to some things which had turned out less than 
perfectly as a result of the methods adopted by his hero king. He 
approved of the many reformist statutes which had been passed in the 
parliament of 1426, but lamented how they had not been made effec- 
tive. By the 1440s he was claiming that ‘there is no one who keeps even 
the old laws, while the new ones are ignored’ (Vol.8, 257). By the 1440s 
too he was reflecting on parallels with royal minorities in the past for 


explanations of the problems which arose-in such circumstances. He 


took a critical view of the activities of Walter Comyn during the 
minority of Alexander III in the 1250s, for he now realized how royal 
counsellors during a minority in any age tended to yield to the 
temptation to make use of royal resources for their personal advance- 
ment (X c.10). The situation as it recurred was a seedbed for avarice. 
Better standards were needed, which led him to include in his book 


various extracts from the writings of St Bridget of Sweden on how a © 
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king should conduct himself along with his counsellors (X cc.6-8). 
Things had not been so perfect under James I after all, it seems. 
Certainly he had not established a system that would hold things 
together after the unexpected tragedy of his early death. 7 
Bower illumines other aspects of the government of his time. He 
relates with approval the activities of Thomas Randolph earl of 
Moray as guardian of Scotland for the young David II in the years of 
a royal minority immediately after the death of Robert I in 1329 (XIII 
cc.17-18). Randolph is described as touring the country as justiciar, 
pursuing criminals with vigour, ‘not influenced by anyone’s prayers, 
not corrupted by gifts, nor even was he led astray by fear, hatred or 
affection to deviate from the truth’. But, says Bower, ‘modern judges 
do not act in this way, when they delay or overturn a judgment out of 
greed, and do not conclude business between parties that has come to 
trial until the purses of the litigants have been emptied’ (XIII c.1 8). It 
is a depressing picture. 7 
Judicial duels were still sometimes arranged in Bower’s time — he 
mentions one in 1395 in the Borders between an Englishman and a 
Scot (XV c.3), and another at Edinburgh in 1426 in the king’s pres- 
ence between two unlikely contestants, a gentleman man-a-arms as 
defender, who had been accused of verbal abuse by an unnamed 
common tailor (XVI c.15). Presumably there were no witnesses in 
such cases, and it was still believed that God would reveal the truth in 
a latter-day ordeal of this kind. In the collection of taxes for special 
purposes under James I Bower had personal experience of the 
popular resistance that was aroused (XVI c.9). This led him to con- 
sider more generally the proper occasions when a king or lord might 
legitimately demand a financial levy from his dependants (XVI c. 13). 
His list of improper levies by lords that he condemns as having no 
justification presumably illustrates what had been going on: ‘for 
instance the seizures which they make forcibly without due cause for 
horses surplus to requirements, the building of elaborate manor- 
houses, over-sumptuous garments, [the consequences of] dice and 
games of chance, or luxurious dinner-parties and the like’ (Vol.8, 255: 
cf. Vol.7, 377, 11.67-74). When we are told also that noblemen and 
other powerful people were careless over paying their debts for food, 
and tended to adopt a threatening attitude when poor men sought 
their money (XV c.2), the picture of local miseries is extended, even if 
it is one which has parallels in various eras including our own! But 
Bower’s Christian concern with the underprivileged did not extend to 
sympathy with such subversive movements as the Jacquerie in France 
or the Peasants’ Revolt in England (XIV cc.19, 43): he was as abbot of 
Inchcolm a landed magnate himself. 7 
Besides his passages of moral guidance as a churchman (Chapter 
23), Bower offers also observations on the manners of the Scots of his 
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time. The greed of the great in oppressing the poor arises, he says, 

from their forgetfulness regarding charity, ‘since now almost no one 

gives a thought to sorrow and compassion, but devotes himself to the 

agreeable things of the world’ (Vol.7, 379). And then there is the 

general spread of “covetous envy’, on which Bower comments in the 

light of the problems which William Wallace in his time had to face 
with his magnate supporters. He thinks it natural for Scots to detest 
the happiness of other people, and to want everyone to remain in the 
status into which they were born (cf. XI c.31). This attitude brought 
ruin to Scotland in Wallace’s time, and was still in the 1440s a feature 
of Scottish life. Then in the context of the bad relations of the 
emperor Henry V with his father at the latter’s death in 1104, Bower 
generalizes on the duty of human beings to honour and aid their 
parents when sick or ruined by circumstances, a duty which sons fail 
to perform more often than do the offspring of mere animals. There 
follows a precept illustrated by an exemplum not to deny yourself 
essentials for the sake of building up a great inheritance for your herr, 
since the more he expects to get, the more he will rejoice at your death 
(Vol.4, 147-9). Bower seems to be reflecting on bitter experience. But 
his outlook is not always grim, for he takes a lesson from his model 
king (Philip Augustus of France) on man’s need for recreation so that 
he can work the more diligently (IX cc.14-15). He is of the opinion 
that different kinds of people should take up different kinds of recre- 
ation suitable for their status, and in this connection he differentiates 
between a prelate, cleric or monk, a soldier, man-at-arms or serf, old 
people and young people. Their activities should not be hurtful to 
others nor immoderate in degree. Bower’s advice is aimed at a happier 
society: it is offered because he thought it was needed. 

A constant feature of Bower’s political outlook was his hostility to 
England and deep suspicion of any apparently friendly gestures that 
might originate there (e.g. XIII c.25). While Fordun was believed in 
Bower's day to have travelled in England to study historical sources 
there, Bower cannot be shown ever to have left Scotland, even if he 
seems likely to have somehow acquired knowledge of sources kept in 
houses of his Augustinian Order in Yorkshire and the West Midlands 
of England (Vol.5, xv-xvi). His attitude is constantly the patriotic one 
of asserting the integrity of Scotland as a separate nation — indeed he 


has been reasonably typified (by the American scholar Dr Victoria 


Chandler) as ‘the professional Scotsman’. This fundamental outlook 
colours his whole book: his sympathies are always with those who 
resisted English aggrandisement. And though there were some others 
who adopted a less extreme position (in 1433, for example), he is glad 
to report on how such voices were silenced (XVI cc.23-24). His atti- 
tude is revealed also in his account of how the Welsh had allowed 


themselves to be reduced by the English to servitude, first by Edward I 
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and more recently by Henry IV (XV cc.26-30). He s 

mainly because of their ‘light-mindedness’ oe je aced font 
their liberty (Vol.8, 107), and the Scots are warned not to follow the 
same path. More positively he looks to France for friendship and 
inspiration in resisting English encroachment. King Philip Augustus 
and King Louis IX are offered as models for the young James II to 


~ follow (Vols.4-5 ad indices); Scottish assistance to King Charles VII 


against the English in France in the 1420s is emphasized (XV cc.31- 
36); the marriage of a Scottish princess to the heir to the French 
throne in 1436 is reported with enthusiasm (XVI cc.11, 12 25); and it 
was French academic culture through the training at Paris of his 
teachers which Bower had absorbed at St Andrews, and which no 
doubt led him to cite many sources originating in France (especiall | 
Vincent de Beauvais) for items of continental history which ie 
thought should beome known in Scotland, and also even for some 
items of English history such as the Becket story (VIII cc.7-9. 16-19) 
So firmly Anglophobe were his attitudes that we find him reportin , 
with Satisfaction various efforts in the past to expel Englishmen fon 
Scottish benefices in retaliation for the way in which Scottish cler 
were currently excluded from English benefices (XIc.21). And he ed 
not averse to developing in a satirical poem an observation drawn 
from Ranulf Higden about the unisex way in which fourteenth- 
century English men and women were dressing (Vol.2 389-91) 
Among other details there is mention of the long dresses with trains 
like tails worn by women. This ties in with a traditional belief among 


_ people hostile to the English (going back to the days of St Augustine 


of Canterbury) that all Englishmen were born with tails (IIT c.33, I1.1- 
13; IX ¢.32, 1.65; XIII ¢.22,.11.26-28). Bower must have known that 
this was nonense, but did not think it amiss to perpetuate a myth 
which discredited the despised English. He Clearly shared in the 
separatist national emotions of the Scots of his day. 


Chapter 25 


Bower’s patron, Sir David Stewart of 
Rosyth 


Sir David Stewart of Rosyth FIF (ca 1380-1444) is the man bes 
credited by Bower as having commissioned the Scotichronicon. T : 
was a significant act of patronage; yet Sir David was not eer 
amongst the senior nobility of Scotland, and neither he nor : 
descendants ever held a peerage title. Who, then, was Bower's patron: 
Sir David was the eldest son of Sir Robert Stewart of Durisdeer 
DMEF and Shanbody CLA and his spouse, Janet, daughter and eae 
heiress of John Macdougall, lord of Lorn.’ By this ean ir 
Robert acquired the Lorn estates in Argyllshire, but he seems to have 


exchanged them swiftly with his elder brother, Sir John Stewart of — 


th (now Invermay PER). In return for the Lorn estate Sir 
eee ae Durisdeer and Shanbody; the transaction received 
approval from King Robert II by a charter of 29 April 1388. is ike 
to be the basis of the estates inherited by Sir David, who may be ye 
styled as ‘of Hartshaw’ CLA, ‘of Rosyth’ FIF or of Durisdeer a | ; 
Of these styles he is normally (although not invariably) style ‘0 
Rosyth’ from 1433, and this became the usual family designation. 


1 For Sir David’s patronage of Bower, see above Chapter 1, 11.10-15; VIIc.1, 11.15-17; 
19-22. 

oleae two previous significant discussions of the Stewarts of ee 
Durisdeer: R. C. Reid, ‘The Baronies of Enoch and Durisdeer’, TDGA S, - ae o 
(1920-21), 142-53 (for the section on the Stewarts of Rosyth and Duris a eu 
Stephen, History of Inverkeithing and Rosyth (Aberdeen, 1921), seers Me . 
Surprisingly for one who undertook extensive work on primary sources, el sates 

mention in his account of Sir David Stewart that he was Bower's Saas : 
strange as Stephen does mention the fact. Generally these accounts of the ey be 
quite good, although the better availability of source material in recent years ee . 
information not known to the authors, and provided some ae ee ie 5 
particular, there has come to attention summaries and photograp S : 4 e — ts 
Writs’ amongst the charters of the family of Oliphant of Condie PER. There - eid 
maries in Scottish Record Office (SRO), GD212, Notebook 6; and ee s eh 

Maitland Thomson collection of document photographs in riete sabi 
Library. (SRO also holds photos of the charters, but in a part of 2 ee : 
uncatalogued.) The present location of the Condie charter chest is unknown, a g 

inquiri ntinuing. . 

yee eae and pundak 146-8. For the Macdougall marriage, see S. SCREEN 
The Early Stewart Kings: Robert IL and Robert III 1371-1406 (East Linton, ; 
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Rosyth Castle, a late-fifteenth-century tower, was presumably their 
normal place of residence.* 

Sir David is sometimes stated to have had Stewart of Craigie WLO 
antecedents as well as the Durisdeer and Shanbody lineage. This is 
not the case. The first Stewart of Craigie was Sir John, son of Sir Alan 
Stewart of Ochiltree AYR (who is said to have been the second son of 
Sir James Stewart of Perceton and Warwickhill AYR [killed in 1333], 
who was the fourth son of Sir John Stewart of Bunkle BWK). Sir 
John Stewart of Craigie was so-styled after his marriage to Margaret 
of Craigie, daughter and heiress of John of Craigie and his spouse 
Margaret Monfode. Sir John and his spouse had two sons, Alexander 
(the elder) and David. Alexander must have died without issue, as by 
1420 his brother David bears the territorial designation ‘of Craigie’. 
This David Stewart married Margaret Dundas, who is stated (because 
of confusion of identities) in some accounts to have been the spouse 
of Sir David Stewart of Rosyth. Although unfortunately the descent 
to the next Craigie generation is not at present absolutely positive, 
there is really little doubt that the eldest son of this marriage was John 
Stewart of Craigie, who had succeeded by July 1443.° 

The Stewarts of Craigie were therefore a quite different line from 
the Stewarts of Durisdeer and Shanbody, although closely related. Sir 
Alan Stewart of Ochiltree was a brother of Sir Robert Stewart of 
Innermeath, Durisdeer and Shanbody, and therefore a great uncle of 
Sir David Stewart of Rosyth. 

Sir Robert Stewart of Durisdeer and Shanbody, Sir David’s father, 
followed the profession of arms. In 1388, with Archibald de Douglas 
the Grim, he invaded Ireland;® and he accompanied Sir William 


4 The designation ‘of Rosyth’ would become the norm because of the 1433 charter 
from James I under which Stewart’s lands in the sheriffdoms of Fife, Perth and 
Dumfries were incorporated into the barony of Rosyth (SRO, GD212, Notebook 6, 
Oliphant of Condie, Rosyth Charters, no. 17). For building at Rosyth, see RCAHM 
(Fife), 155-7, entry no. 277. 

> It is impossible in the course of a footnote to give full details of the evidence which 
supports the contentions in this account of the Stewarts of Craigie (later ‘of 
Craigiehall’). There are some helpful remarks in D. Stewart, A Short Historical and 
Genealogical Account of the Royal Family of Scotland... (Edinburgh, 1739), especially 
168-9, 188-91, 203. The marriage of David Stewart of Craigie and Margaret Dundas 
(thought by Reid [‘Enoch and Durisdeer’, 151] to refer to David of Rosyth, citing as his 
source M.E.Cumming-Bruce, Family Records of the Bruces and the Cumyns 
[Edinburgh, 1870], 287) is demonstrated by a charter in National Library of Scotland 
(NLS), Lockhart of Lee charters, Group C VII (dated 23 January 1420). Cumming- 

Bruce gives a very confused account of the Stewarts of Rosyth in her Bruces and the 

Cumyns, 284-9 (see also 623-4); it is her account which will have led Reid astray. John 

Stewart of Craigie must have succeeded David (presumably his father) by July 1443 

(SRO, GD150/103). 

© For the Irish expedition, see above XIV c.49 (note reference there to ‘the celebrated 

knight Sir Robert Stewart of Durisdeer’). 
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Nithsdale to Kénigsberg in 1389, where the latter was 
te co) In 1402 Sir Robert was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Humbleton. It appears that he was released or ransomed, as he bie 
killed at the battle of Shrewsbury on 21 July 1403, in the company o 
many other Scottish knights who ee to assist Henry 

in his rebellion against King Henry LV. _ . 

Ba David was one of nate children. His brother William ny 
the barony of Kirkandrews in Eskdale DMF from Archibald : t 
earl of Douglas in 1431. His sister Elizabeth married first Mic ael 
Mercer and second (probably) Sir William Douglas of Drumlanrig; 
his other sister Isabel married Robert Bruce of Clackmannan. : 

Sir David is an obscure figure until ca 1415. He had obtained y 
then, as his father had done, a pension from the burgh = 
Inverkeithing, a payment which seems to have ceased about the time 0 
the cessation of similar pensions acquired by other Scottish ecto 
on the return in 1424 of King James I from captivity in England. : 
5 September 1420, at Dunfermline, David (styled of Hartshaw an : 
an esquire) witnessed a major transumpt of the early erie ° 
Inchcolm abbey, of which Bower had become abbot in 1417. Clearly 
by then he was known to Bower; but he 1s mentioned only on this oa 
sion and once again in 1428 in the Inchcolm charters.'* Indee , 
was connected more to Dunfermline abbey, from whom he riser 
a charter in 1437; and he witnessed two charters granted by ve 
abbot in 1438.!3 Furthermore on at least five other occasions \e 
was recorded in other documents dated at Dunfermline." His 


7 For death of Sir William Douglas of Nithsdale, apparently at KOnigsberg, not. 


‘o see above Vol.7, 533; Boardman, Early Stewart Kings, 217 nl. 21. . 
hoa capture at Humbleton see above XV c.14, 11.69-86, ae She oe 
Shrewsbury see XV c.17, 11.44-47, where he is described as the noble cottish k : sue 
Above Vol.8, 175, at n.44-47, the editor chides Bower with giving Stewart : meen 
territorial designation, ‘Hertschaw’, which the editor interprets as court ae 
Bower is in fact accurate with this designation, which was one ee e i’ 
family: it refers not to Hairshaw but to Hartshaw, near Brucefield oe oe - i 
Swan, Clackmannan and the Qchils: An Illustrated Architectural Guiae (Edinburgh, 
1987], 15). ae 6 | 
9 r, Douglas, iii, no. 68. . : 
10 pare Sees other children, see Reid, ‘Enoch and Durisdeer’, 149. Fe we 
11 See ER, iii, 152, 195, 240, 281 and 699 for pension to Robert Stewart of Innermea 


i indicem ‘on to David Stewart of | 
Durisdeer, 1386-91, and ER, 1V, ad indicem, for pension to . 
Hee from 1415 onwards. For reduction in payments of pensions after Lae 
of James I, see E. W. M. Balfour-Melville, James I King of Scots (London, 1936), 114; | 


M. Brown, James I (Edinburgh, 1994), 48-49. 

12 Inchcolm Chrs.; nos. 43, 48. ea | a | 
13 line Registrum, nos. 407, 409, 419. | 

14 oa Notebook 6, Rosyth Charters, no. 8 (20 September 1430), a ae 
November 1431), no.15 (7 February 1436); Cambuskenneth Registrum, no. 103 ( : > 
1422); Kingcausie KCD (Irvine-Fortescue of Kingcausie MSS), early wae s.d. 
March 1440. 
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eldest son, Henry, was a gild brother of the abbot’s burgh of 
Dunfermline.!° 
Sir David played little known part in court politics. He witnessed 
only one charter of James I and only two of James II.!° Usually only a 
few witnesses are named in charters of James I, so that this paucity of 
references may reflect chancery policy then. More witnesses tend to 
be named in charters of James II, but Sir David died in 1444, and 
before then (apart from the years 1439-1441) there are not many wit- 
nessed charters of James II extant. He was knighted at the coronation 
of James I on 21 May 1424 in the company of many other Scottish 
magnates.!’ In 1431 he was one of the king’s council who were present 
to hear a decision by a great assize of right in a dispute involving the 
abbey of Melrose.!® He was also present when a dispute between the 
earls of Douglas and Atholl about the lands of Dunbarney PER was 
brought before the king, probably 1434-35.!° In early 1437 he was spe- 
cially deputed by the king’s council as one of the auditors of the 
accounts of the master of works at Linlithgow.° : 
Sir David did enjoy some favours from James I. In 1428 he resigned 
his lands in the sheriffdoms of Fife and Perth to the king, receiving 
them all back as a free barony. There was a similar resignation, this 
time including lands in Dumfries-shire, for a new infeftment 1n 1433, 
under which all his lands in the sheriffdoms of Fife, Perth and 
Dumfries were incorporated into the barony of Rosyth. (These char- 
ters did not touch on his lands in the sheriffdoms of Clackmannan or 
Inverness.*!) He may, indeed, have been well regarded at James I’s 


13. The Gild Court Book of Dunfermline, 1433-1597 ed. E.P.D. Torrie, Scottish Record 
Society, new series, xii (1986), 30 (shows Sir David Stewart being made gild brother 9 
September 1486 by reason of his grandfather [Henry Stewart]). 

16 James I charter (RMS, iii, no.1928); James II charters (SRO, GD124/1/150; Glamis 
ANG [Strathmore MSS], Box 4, no. 82). 

17 See above XVI c.10, 114-17. | 

18 Melrose Liber, ii, no. 526. 


19 ER, vi, 245-6. For date, see Brown, James I, 179 and 190, n.29. Note Douglas’s pro- 
curatory of resignation of Dunbarney, by which he appointed Sir David inter alia to 
resign the lands to the earl of Atholl, 27 April 1436 (SRO, GD86/11). A less likely, 
though not impossible; date for this hearing would be ca 1430-2 before John 
Winchester left Scotland for Rome and then the Council of Basel, as Walter Ogilvie of 
Lintrathen was then frequently at court (whereas thereafter he appears not to have 
been); and after James Dundas had notarial transumpts made of his father’s charters 
of Dunbarney from Archibald fourth earl of Douglas on 10 March 1430 (NLS, 
Adv.Chr. B64, 65), as if there were a threat of litigation. 
20 ER, v, 10. — 

21 RMS, ii, no.115 (24 August 1428); SRO, GD212, Notebook 6, Rosyth Charters, no. 
17 (25 February 1433). Sir David had a precept of sasine from Archibald fifth earl of 
Douglas of the lands of Shanbody CLA (SRO, GD11/10). The precept lacks a date, but 
is probably ca 1430. The name Shanbody seems now to have disappeared from maps. It 
is Shown as a farm on a plan of Shanbody and Meadowend on the estate of Kennet, 
1850 (SRO, RHP871), but is shown as a ruin on similar plans of 1859 (SRO, RHP393, 


ts, 
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court, as on 31 March 1440 he was at Falkland, where aan 
widow, Joan Beaufort, issued a charter which he witnessed: _ is 
unlikely that he would have been present then had he not been in 
’s favour.” | . | 
ee instances were typical of a minor magnate in the ei oa 
teenth century; but Sir David had a most unusual claim to F ame. : oe 
uncertain date, but perhaps in the late 1420s, he seized an seca 
a young girl, Janet Fenton, in order a matry her to his son Robert. 
is inc! deserves a little investigation. = 
a arnci— of Baikie ANG had four daughters as a = 
heiresses when he died ca 1438: Margaret the eldest, two samen 
named Janet, and Isabel.”4 The daughters had rights over eee 
able estates: apart from Baikie there was property in Pert eae 
Inverness-shire and Aberdeenshire and an annual rent in | a 
Lothian. The existence of heiresses with substantial ape aa a i 
seems to have been uncommon in fifteenth-century Scotland. nd 
Fenton ladies were therefore substantial prizes for magnates wl 
S. | | 
se acted rather unconventionally when seeking one a ie 
prizes. Janet Fenton protested in 1470 that when she was a a 
years old she was snatched from her home county of Angus w : . 
father was in England as a hostage for the ransom sae e a 
England for the release of James I, and her mother was be oe - 
was held effectively in prison by Sir David at Rosyth Cast e, on in oe 
tender years was forced to marry his son Robert. This sie re He a 
plained, Sir David then used her seal to validate charters . : a 
prepared, which had the effect of entailing her heritage tot eh 7 om 
be borne between her and Robert, whom failing to ee sete 
whomsoever. After the death of Sir David and Robert, Henry + oe 
of Rosyth, Sir David’s eldest son, continued to hold Janet See x 
will, until he was forced to release her by the king scomman a ut s : 
was then seized again, this time by Henry’s brother oe i 
Dunfermline, and again royal letters were needed to have her Ireed. 


j ‘ncardine branch of the North 
body was adjacent to the former Alloa and Kincar . 
ae fights to the north of the former distillery of Kilbagie. ad 
Inverness-shire lands, see SRO, GD212,. Notebook 6, Rosyth Charters, no. , 


November 1431). 


22 SRO, GD20/1/301. Sir David was a cousin of the Queen Mother's second husband, 


i ‘n’, whom she married ca 1439. 
Si es Stewart, known as ‘The Black Knight of Lorn’, w , ; 
eee Fenton’s protest of 1470 (Glamis [Strathmore MSS], Box er om 
24 A. Ross, The Lyons of Cossins and Wester Ogil (Edinburgh, 1901), 21; ER, v, 5 
Iter Fenton dead by 4 July 1438. | 3 eg 

Gee me ‘Extinction of direct male lines en eae sia cersite Hs te 

: : e ry ° . on r 

th and fifteenth centuries’, in K. J. Stringer (ed.), Essays | 
eater Scotland (Edinburgh, 1985), especially 218-19, for comments apout ca mek 
of heiresses. | 
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Meantime, before this second release, Henry used her seal to ratify 
writs made by Sir David in favour of her late husband Robert.”° 

This remarkable tale can be partly verified. On 10 December 1441 
the king issued a charter of entail which refers to the resignation of 
lands by Janet Fenton to the crown for a subsequent grant in favour of 
her and her husband, Robert Stewart.*’ On 10 January 1446, Janet 
Fenton, now a widow, ratified the resignation she had made to the 
king of her lands for the grant in favour of her spouse.2® No other 
charters over her estates in favour of any of the Stewarts are known to 
exist; but since Janet revoked all such charters in 1470, it is possible 
that if any others did exist then, they were destroyed. 7 

Janet Fenton was evidently a considerable prize. No less were the 

other sisters. What is interesting about their marriages is that with the 
one exception they were made to men who were on the make in the 
1440s, which leads to speculation about the driving force behind these 
marriages. After the death of Archibald fifth earl of Douglas (the 
lieutenant-general of the realm) in June 1439, there was intense jock- 
eying for power within Scotland as the king was still less than nine 
years old. The principal parties were Sir William Crichton of that Ilk 
MLO and Sir Alexander Livingston of Callendar STL, plus perhaps 
the Queen Mother and her new spouse, Sir James Stewart (cousin of 
Sir David Stewart of Rosyth). From the mid-1440s the undoubted 
power behind the throne was the Livingston faction, who clearly 
obtained positions of influence for family members. Any marriages of 
heiresses would have come under their gaze.” 

The remarriage of Janet Fenton to William Halkett was certainly 
one. On 29 June 1448 Janet Fenton made a grant of her estates to 
Halkett because of the matrimony which was soon to take place 
between them. She appended her own seal to the charter; but there 
was also appended the seal of James Livingston, then great chamber- 
lain, the son and heir of Sir Alexander. The charter was sealed at 
Callendar, and the witnesses included other Livingstons and their 
associates.*” The precept of sasine, dated 3 days later, for Halkett to 


26 See 1470 protest above n.23; for father as a hostage in England 1427-32 see CDS, iv, 


no. 1010; Rot. Scot., 11, 277-8; for Robert Stewart’s death see Glamis (Strathmore 
MSS), Box 4, no. 85. 


27 ibid., no.82. 
8 ibid., no.85. 


29 See A.I.Dunlop, The Life and Times of James. Kennedy, Bishop of St Andrews 
(Edinburgh, 1950); C. McGladdery, James IT (Edinburgh, 1990); A. R. Borthwick, 
‘The King, Council and Councillors in Scotland, ca 1430-1460’ (Edinburgh PhD thesis, 
1989), especially Chapter 3. | 

30 Glamis (Strathmore MSS), Box 4, no. 88 (cf. RMS, ii, no.618, a crown confirma- 
tion in 1458 of Fenton’s 1448 charter). R. Douglas (The Baronage of Scotland 


{Edinburgh, 1798], 284) states that Halkett was the second son of David Halkett of 
Pitfirrane FIF. | 2 
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obtain sasine of the lands in Inverness-shire, was directed to four 
bailies who included Celestine of the Isles, the brother of James 
Livingston’s son-in-law.*! Although it is hard to understand why 
Halkett should have obtained this significant marriage, as he had no 
known part in court politics, there can be no doubt that it was engi- 
neered by the Livingstons, and they must have been confident that 
they could rely on Halkett as an ally. He died 1480 x 1481.32 Around 
the time of his death, Janet Fenton made a further protest about the 
actions of the Stewarts (20 May 1481).*° She herself was dead by 19 
September 1489.7. 

Margaret Fenton, the eldest daughter, married in 1439 Walter 
Ogilvie of Uras KCD, second son of Sir Patrick Ogilvie of 
Grandhome ABD and Auchterhouse ANG.®> He made certain that 
he too would profit from the marriage by persuading his spouse to 
endow him with her estates. He styled himself ‘of Beaufort’ INV as a 
result of his marriage to her and her charters to him.>° This marriage 
occurred too early for the Livingstons to have had any influence on 
the matter, and may indeed have been made possible by the influence 
of Sir Walter Ogilvie of Lintrathen ANG., treasurer and master of the 
king’s household during the reign of James I, who briefly also held 
office in James IT’s minority administration before dying in late 1438. 
Ogilvie of Lintrathen was great-uncle of Ogilvie of Uras, and was an 
Angus laird like Fenton of Baikie.2’ Ogilvie of Uras certainly courted 
the Livingstons in the 1440s, however.*® 


31 Glamis (Strathmore MSS), Box 4, no. 89; Acts of the Lords of the Isles 1336-1493, 
ed. J. Munro and R. W. Munro, Scottish History Society, 4th series, XXii (Edinburgh, 
1986), 303-5, 309-12 (for Celestine of the Isles). : 


32 ER, ix, 10 (Halkett alive 6 July 1480); Glamis (Strathmore MSS), Box 5, no.109- 


(Halkett dead by 20 May 1481). 

33 ibid.; another version at Box 14, Bundle 1, no.3.. 

34 RMS, ii, no.1895. | 

35 SP, i, 110; CPL, ix, 66, 378. 

36 RMS, ii, nos.220, 221. Ogilvie seems to have dropped the designation ‘of 
Beaufort’ about 1455 and was thereafter styled ‘of Uras’. By then Margaret Fenton 


was involved in a relationship with David Lindsay of Lethnot ANG. As Walter Ogilvie . 


remained alive until at least 1479, it is unclear whether this relationship was definitely a 
marriage. Since Ogilvie’s marriage to Fenton had been authorised notwithstanding 
their affinity, this may have permitted an unrecorded divorce. There was clearly con- 


temporary doubt about the status of the children of Fenton and Lindsay (Ross, 


Lyons, 20; RMS, ii, no. 1764). In 1458 she resigned the lands of Beaufort which she 


had previously granted to Ogilvie in favour of his cousin ‘Walter Lindsay of — 


Kinblethmont (RMS, ii, no.645; for Walter Lindsay see SP, iii, 18-19). She is styled 
4 widow on 5 July 1459 (Fraser, Haddington, ii, no. 302), though Walter Ogilvie was 
certainly then still alive, and lived herself until at least as late as 18 November 1503 
(SRO, CS5/15, fo.43v-44r). | 

37 SP, i, 111-13; HBC, 187. : 

38 See e.g. SRO, GD45/27/106; RH6/31 1; and comments in Borthwick, ‘King, Council 
and Councillors’, 84-87. | je 
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The other Janet Fenton married firstly Robert Hali 
had died by 30 May 1446.°? It is not at all Hee who this Riba er 
it is likely that he was related to Sir Walter Haliburton of Dirleton 
ELO, treasurer 1438-40, who may then have sought this marriage 
alliance.” Janet thereafter married Sir James Douglas of Ralstoun 
AYR, son of Sir William Douglas of Lochleven KNR.*! Sir James 
participated in the famous joust in February 1449 at Stirling before 
the king, when three Scottish knights, another of whom was James 
master of Douglas, were pitted against three Burgundians.** This 
second marriage can only have been deliberately engineered for a 
favoured magnate, one this time linked to the Black Douglases. He 
seems to have had no direct part in the civil war of the spring and 
summer of 1455, which saw the downfall of the Douglases. Sir James 
acted as ambassador to France in 1456; but probably in the following 
year he and his spouse were forfeited in unknown circumstances and 
ee 2 nace (Curiously, some of their property was then 
ae a Suet Stewart, son and heir of Henry Stewart of Rosyth, 
The last daughter, Isabel, married Alexander Nairn o 
FIF (died 1454), who held office as king’s comptroller re : ese pr 
about eight years in three separate periods of office; but about this 
marriage and dealings with inherited land little is known, beyond it 
being ees that her property interests passed to their eldest son 
George. Despite his office, Nairn seems to have been little more than 
site paeaeets ‘ is not known when his marriage to Isabel 
red, but again there can 
ace gi pein be no doubt that the marriage was 
These arranged marriages show that Sir David 
precipitately to secure for his family some good ae eee 
date of Janet Fenton’s seizure would imply that it occurred when there 


39 Fraser, Haddington, ii, no.298. 
40 HBC, 187. . 
o SP, vi, 366. | 

The Asloan Manuscript. A miscellany i ri 

y in prose and verse, written by John Asloan i 
reign of James the Fifth, ed. W.A. Craigie, STS, new series, vols. 14 ‘nd 15 ee 
1923-8),i, 227; Extracta, 238. See above Chapter, 149-57 ) 

etters and Papers illustrative of the Wars of the English i | 
glish in France during the R 

me the Sixth, King of England, ed. J Stevenson, Rolls Series, 22 fonden 1861) ss 
a (as ambassador); for his forfeiture see SP, vi, 366; ER, vi, 435, 514; and note also 

O, PA7/1/1 (protest against his forfeiture lodged in parliament by his brother. Sir 


Henry Douglas of Lochleven, 14 J | 
Black Douglases). , une 1455, and therefore related to forfeiture of the 


44 RMS, ii, no.735. 


- 45 . | 
Ross, Lyons, 21. For Nairn as comptroller, see HBC, 189-90, with additional 


information in Borthwick, ‘King, Council and C 

vick, ng, ouncillors’, Appendix C, 493. 
Extracta, 243, shows his death in 1454. For the succession of Gescs Nairn to 2 
mother’s estates, see e.g. Glamis (Strathmore MSS), Box 5, nos.101-2. 
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was still a chance that Walter Fenton would have a male heir, his sub- 
sequent death leaving only heiresses evidently proved too much of a 
temptation — but one which other families shared, although they did 
not go the length of seizing their prizes. The tale sheds no little light 
on the murky waters of mid-fifteenth century local and national poli- 
tics. One wonders what Bower thought of Janet Fenton’s seizure by 
his patron. Towards the end of his work, he comments on the peaceful 
state of the realm during the active years of the reign of James I, as 
the king ‘wisely expelled feuds from the kingdom, kept plundering in 
check, stopped disputes and brought enemies to agreement’.*° He 


also refers to his hopes for the realm under James II (still quite young - 


while Bower was writing), particularly as the realm was being ‘trou- 
bled by daily acts of tyranny or oppressed by robberies and pillag- 
ing’.4” Bower must surely have known of the fate of Janet Fenton 
while he was writing. 

The name of Sir David’s own spouse is unknown; they had at 
least three sons (Henry, Robert and William) and one daughter 
(Elizabeth), who married John Bruce of Clackmannan, and is thus an 
ancestor of the present earl of Elgin.*® He died probably early in 
1444, to be succeeded by his eldest son Henry, who married Marion 
or Marjory Ogilvie, daughter of Sir John Ogilvie of Lintrathen ANG 
(whose father Walter had been a contemporary of Sir David at the 


court of James I, holding the office of treasurer).4? Henry Stewart of 


Rosyth had no public career worthy of note. He became blind some 
years before his death, and in 1459 he resigned-his estates in favour of 
his son and heir, David, who predeceased his father ca 1473, leaving a 
young heir (who himself died young). Perhaps because of these mis- 
fortunes the family dropped from any prominence after the death of 
Sir David Stewart, Bower’s patron.>! 


46 See above XVI cc.34-35; for quoted comment see c.34, I1.3-4. 

47 See above XVI c.1, with quoted comment at 11.20-21.; cf. also ibid., 11.69-79, and V 
c.32, 11.42-44. | 

48 Reid, ‘Enoch and Durisdeer’, 151; Stephen, Inverkeithing, 184 (a Fatthee son 
William should be added to the children mentioned there). 


49 Sir David died before 10 April 1444 when Sir James Hamilton issued a precept of 


sasine in favour of his son and heir Henry in the barony of Shanbody (Fraser, Douglas, 
ili, no. 78). His death is recorded as in the year 1443 in James Gray’s MS (NLS, Adv. MS 


34.7.3, fo. 24r). Since another entry on that folio in the same hand refers to the death of _ 


William eighth earl of Douglas as in February 1451 (1452 by mocen reckoning), the 
entry for Sir David must refer to the year from 25 March 1443. 

°° See Reid, ‘Enoch and Durisdeer’, 151-3 and Stephen, ineneiine: 185-6 for 
accounts of subsequent generations; SRO, B66/1/1/1, pp.98, 103 for Henry Stewart’s 
blindness; RMS, 11, no.658 for Henry’s resignation in his son’s favour. 

51 It is worth noting that Grant (‘Extinction of Direct Male Line’, 225-7) does not 
include at any time the Stewarts of Rosyth/Durisdeer amongst his lists of families 
below the rank of earl whom he considered as belonging to the Scottish higher nobility 
between 1325 and 1500. 
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The length of these lists reflects the long period over which the 
volumes of this edition were being prepared for publication in 
random order, during which the editors’ understanding of the text 
and of the inter-relationship of its various parts developed appreci- 
ably. 


A. Revised readings of the Latin text 


It has been the deliberate intention of the editors to reproduce the 
vagaries of scribal spelling that are found in the manuscripts. This 
has made checking difficult; but there follow here corrections and 
possible revised readings which have been collected in the course of 
the ten years during which publication has been in progress. The 
bulk of them have been suggested by Professor L.J.Engels, who, 
unlike the editors of the several volumes of this edition, has had 
available to him a computer search facility covering all sixteen 
Books of the text. In conjunction with his analysis of Bower’s Latin 
in Chapter 20 above, he has with the help of this facility developed a 
sense of what is to be expected in this author’s work. This applies 
especially to Volumes 7-8, where Bower copies from earlier sources 
less than before, and the text is increasingly his own composition. As 
a result it is now possible to ‘correct’ the text at places where the 
editors have previously misread or misunderstood the manuscripts, 
or have allowed errors of transcription to creep in over the many 
years of the editorial process. Furthermore the use of a computer 
facility has made it possible to take further a comparison of some 
unusual spellings and expressions that we find in particular parts of 
the scribe’s text with what is normally to be expected in Bower’s 
general style. As a result (and on a sampling rather than a compre- 
hensive basis) further possible ‘editorial readings’ are now offered in 
additon to those already suggested above by the individual editors. 
It is hoped that these extra readings will provide readers today with a 
better understanding of Bower’s intentions than the scribe conveyed 
in the words he wrote in the Corpus manuscript. It needs to be 
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emphasized that appreciation of the details of this long text has not 
only grown throughout the gestation of this edition, but is still an 
on-going process whenever the reader seeks to grasp the implica- 
tions of the Latin text when checking the editors’ best (and already 
much revised) attempts at translating it. Nothing is final about either 
the Latin text or the translation provided here: further illuminating 
readings will always be possible as Bower’s literary habits and the 
limitations of his scribe are studied as a whole. Understanding of a 
text of this kind is a creative process that is always open to improve- 
ment. | 


Volume | 


48, c.19, 1.49, correct ‘cuius’ to ‘cunis’. 

48, c.19, 1.55, for ‘perferendum’ read ‘proferendum’. 
216, c.21, 1.24, correct ‘igtur’ to ‘igitur’. 

260, c.41, 1.37, for ‘que’ read ‘qui’. | | 
274, c.47, 1.8, for ‘mirabiliter’ read ‘miserabiliter’. 
276, c.47, 1.42, for ‘quo’ read ‘quodam’. 

282, c.48, 1.123, for ‘statoris’ read ‘stratoris’. 

324, c.63, 1.37, for ‘audemus’ perhaps read ‘audimus’. 


Volume 2 


18, c.7, 1.18, insert ‘Scriptor’ in margin. | 
24, c.9, 1.46, for ‘antequam ullam’ perhaps read ‘ante quam nullam’. 
36, c.14, 11.32-33, for ‘consiliis’ perhaps read ‘consilio’. 

56, ¢.21, 1.30, for ‘civium’ read ‘civilium’. 

58, c.22, Il.12-13, for ‘capituli’ read ‘capitulo’, and correct ‘operi’ to 
“operis’. | 

86, c.31, 1.72, for ‘habens’ perhaps read ‘habes’. 

158, c.56, 1.26, for ‘statoris’ read ‘stratoris’. 

162, c.57, 1.21, correct ‘intentis’ to ‘intentus’. 

164, c.58, 1.17, for ‘retracta’ read ‘retractata’. 

168, c.59, 1.25, for ‘xii annis’ read ‘xii annos’. 7 
182, c.64, 1.8, correct ‘quindrige’ to ‘Quindrige’, and for ‘nutriendum 
quem’ read ‘nutriendum. Que’. Fe 4 | 7 

182, c.64, 1.10, for ‘precepit quod’ read ‘precepit. Quod’. 

222, n.13, first passage, 1.3, for ‘pulcherius’ read ‘pulcherimus’. 
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223, n.13, second passage, 1.31, for ‘hunc’ perhaps read ‘habent’. 
284, c.6, 1.19, for ‘opere’ read ‘operam’. 

318, c.17, 1.11, for ‘servitute’ read ‘servituti’. 

328, c.20, 1.13, for ‘undeque’ read ‘undique’. 

332, c.21, 1.44, for “ipsius’ read “ipst’. | 

332, c.22, Il.18-19, for ‘prudenciam’ read “providenciam’. 

366, c.31, 1.117, for ‘sic’ read ‘sicut’. 

aa c.33, 1.31, for ‘impudiciis’ or ‘impuduciciis’ read ‘impudiciciis’ 
sic]. 

376, c.35, 1.28, for ‘susurra’ read ‘susurrat’. 

380, c.36, 1.44, for ‘indignabunda’ perhaps read ‘indignabatur’. 
396, c.42, 1.4, for ‘juris’ perhaps read ‘jure’. 

420, c.49, 1.43, correct ‘nutrico’ to ‘victrico’. 

426, c.51, 1.18, correct ‘ili’ to ‘ille’. 


Volume 3 


4,c.2, 1.13, for ‘feminio’ read ‘femineo’. 

18, c.7, 1.50, for ‘Columbanum’ read ‘Colmanum’. 

28, c.10, 1.62, for ‘datis’ perhaps read ‘Dacis’. 

58, c.19, 1.17, correct ‘Urbe Leonine’ to ‘Urbe Leonina’. 
74, c.25, 1.7, correct ‘Sancti’ to ‘Sancte’. 

104, c.36, n./, correct ‘rebellum’ to ‘rebellium’. 

122, c.40, title, add ‘fo.102v’ in margin. 

144, c.47, 1.31, for ‘diversitates’ perhaps read “diversitate’. 
168, c.59, 1.12, correct ‘pudiciam’ to ‘pudiciciam’. 


374, c.36, title, perhaps correct ‘episcopo’ to ‘episcopio’; for either 
read ‘episcopatu’. 


380, c.37a, 1.14, correct ‘machiacionis’ to ‘machinacionis’. 
408, c.46, 1.4, correct ‘implicitatis’ to ‘simplicitatis’. 

426-7, c.54, 11.44-45, correct ‘manicipandus’ to ‘mancipandus’. 
436, c.57, 1.52, correct ‘specabili’ to ‘spectabili’. 


Volume 4 
20, ©.7, 1.46, for ‘premagnificum’ read ‘permagnificum’. 
34, c.13, 1.9, for ‘martilogio’ read ‘martirilogio’. 
42, c.16, 1. I 3, for ‘maritanie’ read ‘maritania’ or perhaps ‘maritima’. 
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44, c.17, 1.4, for ‘regimina’ perhaps read ‘remigia’. 

64, c.24, 1.20, correct ‘cece’ to ‘ceco’. 

98, c.36, 1.54, for ‘admiratorum’ read ‘admiratus’. 
116, c.42, 1.4, correct ‘Paschephen’ to ‘Paraschephen’. 
142, c.49, 1.42, correct ‘mundam’ to ‘mundum’. 

254, c.2, 1.37, prefer ‘integritate’ to ‘integritatem’. 
260, c.5, 1.21, correct ‘gloram’ to ‘gloriam’. 

268, c.8, 1.38, correct ‘celebratus’ to ‘celebratur’. 

268, c.8, 1.56, correct ‘prncipum’ to ‘principum’. 

270, c.8, title, correct ‘candinales’ to ‘cardinales’. 
270, c.8, 1.11, correct ‘vexionem’ to ‘vexacionem’. 
274, c.9, 1.35, correct ‘requirabatur’ to ‘requirebatur’. 
274, c.10, 1.4, correct ‘filarum’ to ‘filiarum’. 

280, c.11, 1.25, correct ‘ob’ to ‘ab’. 

280, c.12, 1.12, correct ‘quia’ to ‘quin’. 


292, c.16, 1.19 (and 293, c.16, 1.23, and 506, n.19-24) correct 
‘Letabiliter’ to ‘Letabitur’. 


296, c.17, 1.25, for ‘ex’ read ‘et’, and correct ‘vivorum’ to ‘virorum’. 
304, c.20, 1.4, for ‘incompetibiles’ perhaps read ‘incompatibiles’. 
310, c.21, 1.34, correct ‘igne’ to ‘ignee’. 

318, c.24, 1.2, for ‘memorbilibus’ and ‘memoralibus’ read ‘memora- 
bilibus’. 

318, c.24, 1.27, perhaps delete first ‘suam’. 

318, c.24, 1.31, probably right to delete second ‘pace’. 

326, c.26, 1.26, correct ‘perambula’ to ‘preambula’. 

B02. c.27, 1.34, correct ‘excrabilia’ to ‘execrabilia’. 

336, c.28, 1.29, insert “factum’ after ‘fulgur’. 

336, c.28, 1.51, for ‘offerunt’ perhaps read ‘offendunt’. 

346, c.32, 1.23, correct ‘urbam’ to ‘urbem’. 

402, c.53, 1.24, correct ‘ignominosa’ to ‘ignominiosa’. 

404, c.54, 1.4, correct ‘antequem’ to ‘antequam’. ; 

434, c.65, 1.27, for ‘nasse mutine’ read ‘masse mutine’. 

442, c.67, 1.25, correct ‘judicium’ to ‘judicum’. 

442, c.68, 1.11, correct ‘potificatus’ to ‘pontificatus’. 

470, c.78, 1.4, correct ‘procedandis’ to ‘pro cedandis’. 

566, 1.13, correct ‘can nocht’ to ‘I can nocht’. 
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Volume 5 


16, c.6, 1.20, correct ‘speciam’ to ‘speciem’. 

30, c.11, 1.29, correct ‘Quemcumque’ to ‘Quecumque’. 
38, c.13, 1.44, for ‘hic’ read ‘hi’. | 

52, c.18, 1.19, for ‘spectaculam’ read ‘spectaculum’. 

76, c.26, 1.29, take ‘cum’ into the text rather than ‘eum’. 


78, c.26, 1.31, for ‘moriturum. Nullomodo’ read ‘moriturum nullo- | 
modo’. 


106, c.35, 1.17, for ‘quiete’ read ‘quiet’. 

112, c.37, 1.14, for ‘exigebat. Ab’ read “exigebat, ab’. 

114, c.37, 1.39, for ‘quia a’ perhaps read ‘quia’. 

114, c.37, 1.40, prefer ‘vicio’ to ‘vicem’. 

122, c.40, 1.30, correct “feceret’ to ‘faceret’. 

128, c.42, 1.44, correct ‘Quin’ to ‘Quoniam’. 

132, c.44, 1.5, correct ‘nonem’ to ‘novem’. 

134, c.44, 1.20, for ‘obside’ perhaps read ‘[h]ostico’ i.e. “exercitu’. 
154, c.51, 1.12, for the semi-colon substitute a comma. 

170, c.56, 1.47, after ‘mundi’ insert ‘[sic]’. 

180, c.60, title, correct ‘impacabili’ to ‘implacabili’. 

290, c. 1, 1.22, for ‘pervidebat’ read “providebat’. 

344, c.17, 1.45, for “emonstrare’ perhaps read ‘demonstrare’. 
348, c.18, 1.20, for ‘previderet’ perhaps read ‘provideret’. 
352, c.20, 1.11, correct ‘carcares’ to ‘carceres’. 

360, c.22, 1.22, for ‘interrimum’ perhaps read ‘intimum’. 
362, c.22, 1.42, for ‘si que’ read ‘si qua’. | 

370, c.25, 1.42, for ‘post’ perhaps read ‘postea’. 

374, c.26, 1.34, for ‘Navarrie’ read ‘Navarre’. 

390, c.31, 1.34, correct ‘quietem’ to ‘quietum’. 

390, c.31, 11.61-62, for ‘quia ... venienti’ read ‘quia nec sciencia nec 


-racio opus apud inferos est venienti’. 


392, c.32, 1.37, add ‘[sic]’ after ‘mortali’, which is certainly the reading 
in MSS C, R and D. 


396, c.33, 1.16, for ‘consiluit’ read ‘consuluit’. 
422, c.41, ll.14-15, for ‘modificare’ read ‘moderare’. 


422, c.41, 1.27, ‘cedaret’. The correction in MS C from ‘sedaret’ to 
‘cedaret’ is clear; but since MS CA retains ‘sedaret’, it may well be that 
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the correction was made after Bower’s time to harmonize with the 
puzzling ‘cedaret’ that appears in MS R and MS D. It is ‘sedaret’ that 
is translated here as ‘he might put an end to’. 


424, c.42, 1.18, for ‘credibamus’ read ‘credebamus’. 
Volume 6 


10, c.3, 1.41, correct ‘recuravit’ to ‘recurvavit’. 
26, c.9, 1.43, for “pretenditque’ perhaps read ‘pretendit’. 
26, c.9, 1.51, prefer ‘prurilenta’ to ‘purulenta’. 


26, c.10, 11.2-3, for ‘aura’ read ‘[in] aure’, and for ‘insufflatos’ read 
‘insufflatas’. 


46, c.16, 1.41, for ‘affidebit’ read ‘affidabit’. 

50, c.17, 1.70, for “quatenus’ read ‘quanto’. 

52, c.18, 1.52, for “comparari’ read ‘comparare’. 

72, c.24, 1.34, prefer ‘oblaturus’ to ‘oblaturos’. 

76, c.26, 1.5, correct ‘quorumdan’ to ‘quorundam’. 
82, c.28, 1.13, correct ‘loculentisstums’ to ‘loculentissimus’. 
82, c.28, 1.28, correct “‘profulgebant’ to ‘prefulgebant’. 
82, c.28, n.j, correct ‘generoritate’ to ‘generositate’. 
84, c.29, 1.5, correct ‘subjugendum’ to ‘subjugandum’. 
86, c.29, 1.10, correct “Hugone’ to ‘Hugon1’. 

86, c.29, 1.12, correct ‘Hugi’ to ‘Hugo’. 

86, c.29, 1.30, correct ‘grandi’ to ‘grande’. 

88, c.29, 1.56, prefer ‘quo’ to ‘quibus’. 

88, c.29, 1.57, correct ‘cause’ to ‘causa’. 

90, c.30, 1.18, correct ‘experiiri’ to ‘experiri’. 

90, c.30, 1.48, correct ‘removaret’ to ‘renovaret’. 

92, c.34, 1.17, correct ‘pociores’ to ‘pocioris’. 


98, c.25, 1.4, for ‘acephelam’ read ‘acephalam’, and correct ‘ commui- 
tatem’ to ‘communitatem’. 


102, c.36, 1.28, correct ‘precipendo’ to ‘precipiendo’. 
112, c.40, title, correct “ostendo’ to ‘ostendendo’. 

114, c.40, 1.63, correct ‘devoto’ to ‘devote’. 

120, c.42, 1.16, correct ‘regis’ to ‘regi’. 

122, c.42, 1.71, for “incedendo’ perhaps read acdendol: 


156, c.53, 11.55-56, for ‘que ... denegata’ read ‘quod ae noscitur 
fuisse totaliter denegatum’. 
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243, n.67, twentieth line, for ‘temerine’ read ‘tenerime’: 
292, c.2, 1.10, correct ‘respectum’ to ‘respectu’. 

296, c.3, 1.4, correct ‘molestiarium’ to ‘molestiarum’. 

298, c.3, 1.33, correct ‘ad’ to ‘ab’. 

302, c.5, 1.11, correct ‘Johanne’ to ‘Johanni’. 

302, c.5, 1.13, for ‘aut’ read ‘et’. 

304, c.5, 1.44, for ‘introieret’ read ‘introiret’. 

304, c.5, 1.52, for ‘insperante’ read ‘inspirante’. 

312, c.7, 1.33, for ‘interrogantur’ read ‘interrogant’. 

312, c.7, 1.37, for ‘interrogatur’ read ‘interrogant’. 

312,¢:7; 1.51, for ‘alio’ read ‘alia’. 

314, c.8, 1.30, for ‘Vidi’ read ‘Vide’. 

324, c.11, 1.54, for ‘effrictus’ read ‘effractus’. 

336, c.15. 1.27, for ‘minstrallus’ read ‘ministrallus’. 

338, c.15, 1.35, for ‘cum’ read ‘eum’. 

354, c.20, 1.52, correct ‘non’ to ‘non’’. 

360, c.22, 1.17, for ‘numaret’ read ‘numeraret’. 

362, c.22, 1.47, correct ‘imperceptibiler’ to ‘imperceptibiliter’. 
364, c.22, n.gg, correct “‘peretripentibus’ to ‘perstrepentibus’. 
366, c.22, 1.98, for ‘loboriosiora’ read ‘laboriosiora’. 

366, c.22, 1.101, for ‘innumerabilium’ read ‘innumerabiles’. 
368, c.23, 1.46, for ‘felerata’ read ‘scelerata’ or ‘falerata’. 
374, c.23, 1.190, correct ‘quam’ to ‘qua’. 

382, c.25, 1.33, correct ‘sexginta’ to ‘sexaginta’. 

384, ¢.25, 1.44, for ‘victoriam’ read ‘victoria’. 

392, c.29, 1.11, for ‘facti’ read ‘facte’. 

392, c.29, 1.17, correct ‘virtutues’ to ‘virtutes’. 

394, c.29, 1.31, for ‘campatrino’ read ‘compatrino’. 

400, c.32, 1.2, for ‘plurimum’ read ‘plurimorum’ or ‘plurium’. 
404, c.34, 1.3, for ‘nemerosa’ read ‘nemorosa’. 


404, c.34, 1.17, for ‘metare’ read ‘metari’. 


410, c.36, 1.6. correct ‘tonitura’ to ‘tonitrua’. 

410, c.36, 1.16, prefer ‘feminei’ to ‘femini’. 

442, n.47-50, last line, for ‘vanales’ read ‘venales’. 

447, n.36-37, 1.11 of text, correct ‘identuris’ to ‘indenturis’. 
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456, n.49, first line of text, for ‘criveret’ read ‘erigeret’. 
462, n.254, second-last line of text, for ‘Sanes’ read ‘Senes’. 


486, n.53, third line of text, for “quamque’ read ‘quamquam’. 


Volume 7 


4,c.2, 1.25, correct ‘curriculam’ to ‘curricula’. 
4,c.2, 1.28, for ‘optet’ read ‘optinet’. 
10, c.4, 1.22, correct ‘propter’ to ‘preter’. 
24, c.9, 1.9, correct ‘ad’ to ‘ab’. 
26, c.9, 1.44, for ‘inviolateque’ read ‘inviolataque’. 
28, c.10, 1.32, for “‘tamquam’ read ‘quamquam’. 
30, c.11, 1.5, for ‘Hellebandus’ read ‘Hellebaudus’. 
36, c.12, 1.76, for ‘communitatuum’ read ‘communitatum’. 
38, c.12, 1.100, for ‘Johannem’ read ‘Johannam’. 
42, c.13, 1.14, correct ‘robere’ to ‘robore’. 
54, c.16, 1.49, for ‘vis’ read ‘jus’. 
60, c.18, 1.16, correct “concinnere’ to ‘concinnare’. 
62, c.18, 1.83, correct ‘precipimus’ to ‘percipimus’. 
64, c.18, 1.90, correct ‘validorem’ to ‘validiorem’. 
68, c.20, 1.16, for ‘“Scotigeni’ read ‘Scotigene’. 
70, c.20, 1.58, correct ‘vicibis’ to ‘vicibus’. 
76, c.22, 1.42, for ‘precessit’ read “processit’. 
80, c.24, 1.7, correct ‘precedencium’ to ‘procedencium’. 
82, c.24, 1.19, for ‘archinentes’ read ‘architenentes’. 
94, c.28, 1.13, correct ‘cause’ to ‘causa’. 
100, c.29, 1.60, for “inanimes’ read ‘inanes’. 
100, c.30, 1.5, correct ‘ex’ to ‘et’. 
100, c.30, n.c, correct ‘jocunidati’ to ‘jocundati’. 
102, c.30, 1.22, for ‘similata’ read ‘similato’. | 
104, c.31, 1.22, for ‘quo advixit’ read ‘quoad vixit’. 
114, c.34, 1.54, correct ‘redendo’ to ‘redeundo’. _ 
116, c.35, 1.20, correct ‘Erat’ to ‘Erant’. 
116, c.35, 1.33, for ‘plebei’ read ‘plebis’. 
116, c.35, 1.48, for ‘injuncis’ read ‘inimicis’. 
118, c.36, 1.16, for ‘adduxit’ read ‘abduxit’. 
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118, c.36, 1.23, prefer “‘quidam’ to ‘quidem’. 
120, c.36, 1.35, for ‘quamquam’ read ‘quadam’. 


120, c.36, n.f, substitute ‘Exultaverunt ut gigas ad currendam viam’ 
(cf. Book XIII, c.41, 11.46-47). 


126, c.39, 1.13, correct ‘sudarido’ to ‘sudariolo’. 


128, c.40, 1.2, for ‘navoribus’ read ‘navibus’,and in n. Db add 
‘minoribus’ before ‘puppibus’. 


128, c.40, 1.6, for ‘tempeste’ perhaps read ‘intempeste’. 
132, c.41, 1.15, correct ‘asperget’ to ‘aspergeret’. 

134, c.41, 1.33, correct ‘vite’ to ‘vice’. 

134, c.41, 1.49, for ‘adinvenit’ read ‘advenit’. 

134, c.42, 1.3, prefer ‘marenautam’ to ‘marenautem’. 


144, c.45, 1.30, perhaps prefer ‘terris’ to ‘turrulis’, but abbreviation in 
CA is uncertain. 


146, c.46, 1.23, correct ‘amaturis’ to ‘armaturis’. 

148, c.47, 1.32, correct ‘capcione’ to ‘capcionem’. 

185, n.40, 1.8 of text, correct ‘rcessu’ to ‘recessu’, 

189, n.63, 1.2 of text, correct ‘vestimeno’ to ‘vestimento’, 

205, n.45-47, first line of text, correct ‘oppiidi’ to ‘oppid1’, 

206, n.45-47, 1.9 of text, correct ‘paiciolis’ to ‘pauciolis’. 

215, n.31, correct ‘peficiendum’ to ‘perficiendum’, and ‘contemplanti- 


_ ibus’ to ‘contemplantibus’. 


246, n.77, 1.4 of text, for ‘invidea’ read ‘invidia’, 

252, c.1, 1.21, for ‘precallebat’ read ‘precellebat’. 

266, c.5, 1.20, for ‘habere’ read ‘hunc’. 

266, c.5, 1.23, correct ‘gravissime’ to ‘gravissima’. 

284, c.11, 1.23, for ‘talos’ read ‘talis’. 

290, c.13, 1.23, prefer ‘profecto’ to ‘profeccio’. 

290, c.13, 1.24, correct “dissipere’ to ‘dissipare’. 

302, c.17, 1.42, for “distulit’ read ‘detulit’. 

306, c.19, I1.11-12, prefer ‘approximabat’ to ‘approximabant'’. 
316, c.23, 1.13, for “continenciam’ read ‘concionem’. 

318, c.24, 1.7, correct ‘videtur’ to ‘videretur’. 

318, c.24, 1.13, correct ‘cogeretw’ to ‘cogeretur’. 

318, c.24, 1.33, for ‘irregebat’ perhaps read ‘erigebat’ or ‘immiscebat’. 
322, c.24, 1.75, for ‘dedecoret’ perhaps read ‘dedeceret’. 
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322, c.25, 1.21, for ‘retraccione’ read ‘retractacione’. 

326, c.25, 1.64, for ‘obviunt’ read ‘obviant’. 

326, c.25, 1.73, for ‘etc. Quassacio’ read ‘et sic quassacio’. 
326, c.26, 1.18, correct ‘propositum’ to ‘prepositum’. 

328, c.26, 11.32-33, for ‘sive tremore tanto’ read ‘sine tremore tamen’. 
328, c.26, 1.48, for ‘inserta’ read ‘inserto’. 

328, c.26, 1.51, insert ‘>’ after ‘zona’. 

330, c.27, 1.21, correct ‘manutenabo’ to ‘manutenebo’. 
336, c.28, 1.63, correct ‘pudiciam’ to ‘pudiciciam’. 

338, c.29, 1.11, correct “Tercia’ to “Tercio’. | 

342, ¢.30, 1.54, correct ‘manstruate’ to ‘menstruate’. 

344, c.30, 1.64, for ‘pretransiuntis’ read ‘pertransiuntis’. 
352, c.32, 1.23, correct ‘conjunge’ to ‘conjuge’. 

352, c.32, 1.25, correct ‘catheni’ to ‘cathenis’. 


354, c.33, 1.18, for “Lacedemoniis Aspartani perhaps read ‘a 
Lacedemoniis Spartani’. | 


360, c.34, 1.27, correct ‘occidendun’ to ‘occidendum’. 

370, c.38, 1.10, correct ‘hebenis’ to ‘habenis’. 

372, c.38, 1.16, correct ‘imperdia’ to ‘juperdia’. 

~ 372, c.38, 1.31, correct ‘isidiis’ to ‘insidiis’. 

372, c.38, 1.42, for “generarent’ perhaps read “generaret’. 
378, c.40, 1.8, for ‘inextinguibilem’ read ‘in inextinguibilem’. 
380, c.40, 1.36, for ‘tricenta’ read “tricenti’. 

388, c.42, 1.26, add ‘pro’ after ‘consimiliter’. 

388, c.42, 1.33, correct ‘spostolica’ to ‘apostolica’. 

392, c.43,11.61-62, for ‘sablonibus’ read ‘scabionibus’. | 
396, c.44, 1.51, prefer ‘contrarietatibus’ to ‘contraietatibus’. 
400, c.45, 1.54, correct ‘ecubias’ to “excubias’. 

402, c.46, 1.23, for ‘expertem’ read ‘expertum’. 

408, c.47, Il.40-41, correct ‘amaritudione’ to ‘amaritudine’. 
408, c.48, 1.8, perhaps omit ‘{non]’. | 
412, c.49, 1.6, correct ‘callaudata’ to ‘collaudata’. 

416, c.50, 1.19, correct ‘inimicis’ to ‘de inimicis’. 

418, c.51, 1.14, correct ‘excedent’ to ‘excederent’. 

442, c.53, 1.5, for ‘secundumgenitum’ read ‘secundogenitum’. 
446, c.54, 1.31, for ‘fertus’ read ‘refertus’. 
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448, c.54, n.r, correct ‘satellibibus’ to ‘satellitibus’. 
448, c.55, 1.7, correct ‘sacerdati’ to ‘sacerdott’. 
450, c.55, 1.29, correct ‘potestatis’ to “potestis’. 


450, c.55, 1.46, for ‘se’ read ‘si’, and for ‘contuntur’ perhaps read ‘con- 
tentantur’.. 


450, c.55, 1.53, correct ‘presisio’ to ‘presidio’. 

452, c.56, 1.18, correct ‘consuetudinie’ to ‘consuetudinis’. 
454, c.56a, 1.17. correct “per’ to ‘pro’. 

454, c.56a, 1.36, correct ‘prefatum’ to ‘prefatam’. 


Volume 8 


4,c.1, 1.42, correct ‘at’ to ‘et’. 

4,c.2, 1.1, for ‘inservimus’ probably read ‘inseruimus’. 
4,c.2, 1.4, for “‘possit’ perhaps read ‘posset’. 

4,c.2, 1.7, for ‘perhendinari’ probably read ‘perhendinare’. 
4,c.2, 1.9, for ‘infero’ perhaps read ‘insero’. 

10, c.3, 1.49, correct ‘in costernate’ to ‘inconsternate’. 

10, c.3, 1.53, for ‘borea’ perhaps read ‘roborea’. 

10, c.4, n.e, for ‘cursus’ perhaps read ‘per cursus’. 

12, c.4,1.20, correct ‘vanum’ to ‘vanam’. 


(12, c.4, 11.36-37, prefer ‘Ante quem’ to ‘Ante quam’. 


12, c.4, n.u, for ‘statuum’ read ‘statum’. 

14-16, c.5, 11.18 and 32, for ‘procuraverunt’ read ‘procreaverunt’. 
14, c.5, 1.22, correct ‘Angligeni’ to ‘Angligene’. 

16, c.5, 1.38, correct ‘coques’ to “coquos’. 

18, c.6, 1.31, correct ‘fimiter’ to ‘firmiter’, 

18, c.6, 1.42, for ‘in modum’ read ‘in hunc modum’. 

18, c..6, 1.43, correct ‘redargutas’ to ‘redargutus’. 

20, c.7, 1.13, prefer ‘Lancastrie’ to ‘Lancastriam’. 


24, c.7, 1.65, correct ‘jure’ to ‘juri’, and move footnote ee hh to 
‘jure’ (1.66). | 


28, c.9, 1.21, prefer ‘procuratus’ to ‘procreatus’. 

28, c.9, 1.24, correct ‘aquilonari’ to ‘aquilonare’. 

32, c.10, 1.22, correct ‘ibi’ to ‘ubi’. 

34, c.11, 1.7, correct ‘magno’ to ‘magna’. 

38, c.12, 1.29, for ‘alteriusque’ perhaps read ‘alteriusutriusque’. 
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42, c.13, 1.10, correct ‘hostibus’ to ‘hostilibus’. 

42, c.13, 1.24, correct ‘pervenit’ to ‘prevenit’. 

44, c.13, 1.28, for ‘in’ read ‘cum’. 

44, c.13, Il.28-29, for ‘habentes’ read ‘habentibus’. 

46, c.15, 1.15, for ‘prestolobatur’ read ‘prestolabatur’. 
46, c.14, 1.21, for ‘“consuerunt’ read ‘conseruerunt’. 
48, c.15, 1.3, correct ‘subjugere’ to ‘subjugare’. 

50, c.15, 1.15, correct ‘qui’ to ‘que’. 

50, c.15, 1.36, prefer ‘adhiberi’ to ‘adhibere’. 

52, c.16, 1.5, correct ‘se’ to ‘si’ 

60, c.18, 1.4, correct ‘heredum’ to ‘heredem’. 

- 62,c.18, 1.35, correct ‘est’ to ‘et’. 

62, c.19, 1.6, for ‘ignaves’ read ‘inanes’. 

64, c.19, 1.10, correct ‘venustatem’ to ‘venustatam’. 
64, c.19, 1.65, correct ‘Aurelianum’ to ‘Aurelianensem’. 
66, c.19, 1.71, for ‘duci’ read “ducis’. 

72, c.21, 1.6, correct ‘reedeficarent’ to ‘reedificarent’. 
72, c.21, 1.8, correct ‘gubernatoris’ to ‘gubernacionis’. 
74, c.21, 1.19, correct ‘comitissem’ to ‘comitissam’. 


82, c.23, 11.7-8, correct ‘tocius’ to “‘tociens’, and for’ ventus’ perhaps 


read ‘ventis’. 

82, c.23, 1.9, correct ‘Henrico’ to ‘Henrici’. 

86, c.24, 1.6, for ‘perpensius’ read “propensius’. 

86, c.26, Il.19-21, for ‘Constanciano’ (twice) read ‘Constanciensi’. 
88, c.24, 1.30, correct ‘incorporati’ to ‘incorporata’. 

88, c.24, 1.64, for ‘generarent’ read “generaret’. 

90, c.24, 1.73, for ‘jus’ read ‘jus ad’. 

92, c.25, 1.7, correct ‘scanddolosa’ to ‘scandalosa’. 

94, c.26, 1.8, for ‘stomochatus’ read ‘stomachatus’. 

94, c.26, 1.22, for ‘summis’ read ‘summariis’. 


96, c.26, 11.39-40, correct ‘sperebantur’ to ‘sperabantur’, and ‘conduc- 


tum’ to ‘condictum’. 

96, c.26, 1.42, prefer ‘principis’ to ‘princepis’. 

98, c.27, 1.18, ‘ingeret’ perhaps read ‘Jungeret’. 

98, c.27, 1.21, for ‘flamminonie’ perhaps read ‘ammivome’, 
98, c.27, 1.25, for ‘ad’ read ‘et’. 
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100, c.27, 1.50, correct “Wallium’ to ‘Walliam’. 

100, c.27, 1.58, correct ‘parentula’ to ‘parentela’. 

100, c.27, 1.64, correct ‘conquesta’ to ‘conquestu’. 

100, c.28, 1.11, correct ‘sius’ to ‘suis’. 

108, c.30, 1.30, correct ‘verba’ to ‘verbera’. 

112, ¢.31, 1.11, for ‘armorum’ read ‘armatorum’. 

112, ¢.31, 1.21, for ‘statu’ perhaps read ‘statura’. 

114, ¢.31, 1.27, correct ‘tabescabant’ to ‘tabescebant’. 
114, c.31, 1.42, for ‘nebulones’ perhaps read ‘epulones’. 
114, c.31, 1.43, for ‘obsorbens’ perhaps read ‘absorbens’. 


114, c.31, 1.46, correct ‘epulonibis’ to ‘epulonibus’, and for ‘vora- 
toribus’ perhaps read ‘devoratoribus’. 


116, c.32, 1.39, for ‘divertamus’ read ‘revertamus’. 

118, c.33, 1.6, for ‘aucupare’ perhaps read ‘aucupari’. 
118, c.33, 1.8, for ‘eum’ perhaps read ‘castrum’. 

118, c.33, 1.13, for ‘Christianisme’ read ‘Christianissime’. 
118, c.33, 1.14, correct ‘recessisse’ to ‘recessisset’. 


118, c.33, ll.17-18, correct ‘imperatos’ to ‘imparatos’, and for ‘interire’ 
perhaps read ‘interimere’. 


118, c.33, 1.21, correct ‘explorans’ to ‘explorandum’. 

120, c.33, 1.53, correct ‘be’ to ‘de’ 

122, c.34, 1.4, for ‘acutata’ perhaps read ‘acuta’. 

126, c.35, 1.24, for ‘quantulemcumque’ read ‘quantulamcumque’. 
126, c.35, 1.35, prefer “acutarum’ to ‘acutorum’. 

128, c.35, 1.70, correct ‘aureum’ to ‘auream’. 

132, c.36, 1.53, correct ‘jJacantem’ to ‘jacentem’. 

134, c.37, 1.7, correct ‘attendans’ to ‘attendens’. 

142, c.39, 1.55, correct ‘prenotabilie’ to ‘prenotabile’. 

142, c.39, 1.66, correct ‘vocam’ to ‘vocem’. | 

144, c.39, 1.92, for ‘perticulis’ read ‘particulis’. 

216, c.1, 1.24, for ‘certissime’ read ‘certissima’, and perhaps correct 
‘sint’ to ‘sunt’. | | 

220, c.2, 1.23, for ‘pro que’ read “‘proque’. 

222, c.3, 1.3, correct ‘quo’ to ‘qui’. 

224, c.3, 1.18, for ‘Severini’ read ‘Silverini’. 

224, c.3, 1.21, for ‘Zeno’ read ‘Zenonis’. 
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224, c.3, 1.31, for ‘ignorantur’ read ‘ignoratur’. 

224, c.3, 1.52, correct ‘sinode’ to ‘sinodo’. 

226, c.4, 1.2, correct ‘nominandum’ to ‘nominandam’. 

226, c.4, 1.3, for “ordinante’ probably read ‘ordinati’. 

226, c.4, 1.8, for ‘secreto’ probably read ‘sacramento’ (see above VIII, 
346, notes for c.4, introduction), and for ‘damnatis’ probably read 
‘ordinatis’. 

228, c.4, 1.40, for ‘solus’ read ‘solis’. 

228, c.4, 1.41, perhaps correct ‘vires’ to ‘vices’ (MSS C and D). 

228, c.4, 11.43-44, correct ‘convocat’ to ‘convocata’. 


230, c.5, 11.14-15, add “intrusus’ after ‘Rome’, and no new paragraph 
at ‘de mandato’. | 


230, c.5, 1.41, correct ‘quamplurimum’ to ‘quamplurium’. 
232, c.6, 1.57, correct “Clementum’ to “‘Clementem’. 
232, c.6, 1.23, correct ‘ad ire’ to ‘adire’. 

242, c.10, 1.20, correct ‘Isabella’ to ‘Isabellam’. 

244, c.10, 1.29, at ‘secum xxxil secum’ omit first “secum’. 
248, c.11, 1.33, correct ‘sit’ to ‘sic’. 

248, c.12, 1.16, probably correct ‘quam’ to ‘quod’. 

250, c.12, 1.40, for ‘contribuebantur’ read ‘contribuebant’. 
250, c.13, 1.3, for ‘solet’ read ‘solent’. 

252, c.3, 1.22, correct ‘insertur’ to ‘infertur’. 

258, c.15, 1.2, correct “utilissimum. Hoc est’ to “utilissimum, hoc est 
quod’. 

258, c.15, 1.11, for ‘veteras’ read ‘veteres’. 

258, c.15, 1.26, correct ‘forte’ to ‘fortem’. | 
260, c.15, n.u, for “generaret’ perhaps read ‘generarent’. 
260, c.15, 1.39, correct ‘de’ to ‘ad’. 

260, c.16, 1.8, for ‘memoralibus’ read ‘memorabilibus’. 
266, c.17, 1.41, correct “diocesani’ to “diocesano’. 

268, c.18, 1.8, for ‘sanctitatis’ read ‘sanctitate’. 

272, ¢.19, 1.31, for ‘fecerunt’ read ‘fuerunt’. 

284, c.22, 1.22, for ‘qui’ read ‘cui’. 

290, c.24, 1.6, prefer ‘exiliabant’ to ‘exiliebant’. 

294, c.25, 1.46, correct “experire’ to “experiri’. 

298, c.26, 1.35, correct ‘comitissam’ to ‘comitissa’. 
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300, c.27, 1.22, perhaps insert ‘preferrentur et’ after ‘de jure’. 
302, ¢.27, 1.27, for ‘ut? perhaps read ‘vel’. 

302, ¢.27, 1.41, correct ‘contulerint’ to ‘contulerit’. 

304, c.28, 1.15, for ‘deletw’ read ‘delectu’. 

304, c.28, 1.19, correct ‘amarum’ to ‘amaram’. 

308, c.30, 1.9, for ‘qui’ read ‘que’. 

308, c.30, 1.24, for ‘Quos’ perhaps read ‘Quod’. 

310, c.30, 1.30, correct ‘antequissimis’ to ‘antiquissimis’. 
310, c.30, 1.52, correct ‘sue’ to ‘seu’. 

316, c.32, 1.4, correct ‘premeva’ to ‘primeva’. 

316, c.32, 1.12, correct ‘amaritudie’ to ‘amaritudine’, 

316, c.32, 1.23, correct ‘paccatis’ to ‘peccatis’. 

316, c.32, 1.26, correct ‘mature’ to ‘maturo’. 

316, c.32, 1.30, correct ‘solute’ to ‘salute’. 

318, c.32, 1.40, correct ‘munimie’ to “munimine’, 

320, c.33, 1.24, correct ‘consquestionem’ to ‘conquestionem’. 
326, c.35, 1.43, for ‘remorantes’ read ‘rememorantes’. 

326, c.35, 1.49, for ‘memoralibus’ read ‘memorabilibus’. 

330, c.36, 1.35, correct ‘sublimaret’ to ‘sublimaretur’, 

334, c.38, 1.14, correct ‘fulto’ to ‘fultor’. 


_ B. Revisions of the translation and notes 


In this list invitations to the reader to adopt revised ‘readings’ indicate 
both corrections of what the editors now recognize as their errors in 
Volumes 1-8, and their suggestions for improved translation of puz- 
zling passages in the Latin text. Simple literal errors are corrected here 
only where there is doubt regarding the full word intended. 


Volume | 


xxi, 1.25. At ‘It occurs in no other Fordun MS’ add: ‘Dr Dauvit 
Broun advises that the attribution of I c.17 here to legenda Sancti 
Brandani is supported in more of the Fordun MSS than MSS FC and 
FF. It occurs also in MSS FE, FG and (in a later hand) FB. MS FA 
has a lacuna here.’ 


97, n.2, add ‘See below 335, n.33-36’. 
98, n.2-3, for ‘I c.88’ read ‘I c.78’. 
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117, c.11, intro., after ‘Bower follows MS FC’ add ‘(or vice versa?)’. 
146, n.34-35. See above Liber Extravagans, ‘The Scottish poem’, 
11.293-4. 7 | 

147, n.6, “Fordun compiled ... personal interests’. We now consider 
that Fordun wrote in the early 1360s, though his text may have been 
amended under Robert II. 

162, n.40, add ‘See below Vol.5, 271, n.6-8’. 

340, n.5. See above Liber Extravagans, “The English poem’, 1.373. 
366, n.20-24, 2nd para., for ‘see below XII c.4, 1.3’ read ‘1.31’. 

373, c.31, intro., at ‘Bower has added 11.29-63’. The version of 
Josephus which Bower followed from 1.29 here to the end of c.32 
appears to be the exemplar of the text now in DMS fos.108v-110v. See 
below Vol.3, xviil. : 


Volume 2 


xviii, 11.16-18, “some version ... Old English’. Dr Patrick Wormald 
plausibly suggests the work of ‘Florence of Worcester’ (SHR, Ixiv, 
236, with further examples). 

21, 1.23, msert ‘Polychronicon states:’ 


119, 11.50-58, ‘For the kingdom ... animals’. Dr Patrick Wormald 


advises that this is a quotation from Reginald of Durham, Vita — 


S. Oswaldi, as in Bede (Plummer), 1i, 120. 


189, n.53, add at end of second paragraph: ‘where also the story is 
dated 417.’ 


194, n.69-70, add ‘See below Vol.4, 224, n.35-36.” 


198, n.30. For verse see above Liber Extravagans, “The Scottish 
poem’, 1].118-21. 


198, n.34, for ‘529’ read ‘525’. 
205, n.4, add ‘Added by Bower to Fordun’s text’. 
206, n.20, for “RS, 54’ read ‘RS, 74’. 


208, c.19, intro. Dr Patrick Wormald advises that the ultimate source 
for Bower's addition at ll.5-21 1s Hincmar’s Vita S. Remigii (MGH, 
Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum, 11, 321-2). i 


208, n.16. Cross-reference is in fact to Book VII, 0.5. 
215, n.28, for ‘TI. c.24 read “III c.25’. 
215, n.52, for ‘VII c.5’ read ‘VII cc.5-6’. 


216, c.24, intro., delete statement ‘Bower ... type here’, and leave refer- 
ence to ‘Fordun, 1, 109’. | 
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234, c.33, intro. We now appreciate that for cc.33-35 Bower drew on — 
the exemplar of DMS fos.106v-107v. See Vol.3, xviii. Professor 
R.J.Bartlett advises that a shorter version of the story is printed in 
Acta Sanctorum, May, vi, 392-3. | 

236, n.9, add ‘See below VII c.47’. 

236, n.16. The source is Cantimpré, De Apibus, I, xix, 3-4. 

238, n.55, add: ‘It has been argued that there is no firm proof that the 
line was a royal Scottish motto; it is quoted as amaxim rather than a 
motto with reference to the supposed characteristics of bestiary or 
heraldic lions, including the Scottish lion (PBawcutt, “Dunbar’s use 
of the symbolic lion and thistle”, Cosmos, ii [1986], 82-97, especially 
85-87). See also Walther, Proverbia, no.20,668.’ 3 

243, n.32-39. Dr Patrick Wormald advises that the source here is not 
‘Baedae Continuatio’, but Bede, iv, 13, which includes the reference to 
forty men. Bower inserted this account of a famine in Sussex during 
the reign of AEthelwealh to Fordun’s narrative of Northumbrian 
events during the reign of Oswald. Athelwealh died betwen 680 and 
685 (HBC, 20). 

259, c.58, intro., for ‘11.27-43’ read ‘11.35-55’. | 

259, n.37. An edition of this letter under date 746-7 is to be found in 
MGH, Epistolae Selectae, i, no.73. 


263, n.1-7, add after second sentence: ‘He was in fact copying 
Helinand’s text here (PL, 212, cols. 842-3).’ | 


375, 1.47. ‘T’ here is taken over from Fordun. 


423, 1.20, country and town Scots. Pace Dr Patrick Wormald (SHR, 
Ixxiv, 235) the translation here is accurate. The reference to 
Highlanders and Lowlanders is surely self-evident. 


448, n.22-30, for ‘The nearest otherwise is’ read ‘This comprises’. — 


451, n.16. See above, Liber Extravagans, ‘The Scottish poem’, 1.75 for 
date 844. 


451, n.25-26. For another text of the lines from MS CA that follow 
here see above Liber Extravagans, ‘The Scottish poem’. 11.54-113 


457, n.31-32. See also discussion in A.D.S.Macdonald and Lloyd 
R.Laing, ‘Early ecclesiastical sites in Scotland: a field survey, part II’, 
PSAS, cii (1969-70), 129-45, especially 130-1. 


470, n.62-66. Change last sentence to: ‘After this MS CA adds a refer- 7 
ence to material in VII c.19.’ 


471, n.1-19, add ‘PL, 212, col.870-1’ after ‘Helinand, XLVP. 
475, n.67. For ‘67. years’ read ‘48. died’. 
488, c.32, intro., for ‘IV c.32’ read ‘IV c.29’. 
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491, n.31, add: ‘Under the years 996 or 997 AT and AU record the 
death of Coluim (Malcolm), son of Domnall (Donald), king of 
the northern Britons. Dr Patrick Wormald (SHR, Ixxiv, 237) pro- 
poses that this Malcolm is the same as the subject of this note, 
Malcolm son of Duf, underking of Cumbria; that he was a Briton 
rather than a Scot, and that therefore one should not assume a 
date in the first half of the tenth century for the Scottish “protec- 
torate’’ over Strathclyde. This begs several questions. Fordun 
makes the reasonably precise statement that Malcolm son of Duf 
died during Kenneth II’s lifetime, in 990 or 991, “around about the 
twentieth year of Kenneth’s reign’. The Irish annals however 
make it clear that the death of Malcolm son of Donald was later 
than that of Kenneth (d. 994 or 995). The identification of the two 
Malcolms as one must therefore remain uncertain. The name 
Malcolm is Gaelic rather than British or Welsh, and has earlier 
and later associations with the Scottish royal line. As it stands the 
name Donald too is Gaelic, although it might represent a 
Gaelicization of its relatively rare Welsh cognate, Dyfnwal. The 
Gaelic form frequently occurs in the Scottish royal line. The name 
Duf is Gaelic and is perhaps not so much a name as an appellative. 


It should perhaps be added that the apparently British name | 


Rhiderch found above c.29, 11.22, 30 is in fact, as Mrs Anderson 
has shown, a ghost-formation. Whether or not one accepts the 
identification of the two Malcolms as one, the evidence of the per- 
sonal names does seem to favour the existence of an early Scottish 
“protectorate” over Strathclyde.’ 

499, n.16-64. Bower knew this story also through the writings of 
James de Voragine (see above VI c.22, 11.61-62). 

412, c.47, text 1.15, ‘possit’. In abbreviating Fordun’s text of this 
chapter, Bower omits here a quotation attributed to the 2c Pope 
Eleutherius which Fordun had included: ‘Nec calumnia, neque vos 
proditoris audiatur.’ 

503, n.40-42, add: ‘cf. Bernard, Opera, VI, i, p.179 (Sermones de 
Diversis, no.23, para.1) for part of this quotation (qui... facit).’ 


504, n.6. For verses see above Liber Extravagans. “The English poem’, 
11.408-11. See also V c.10, I1.72-77. 


505, n.52-54. Correct this to “49-54’. 
506, n.1, 3rd para., for ‘945’ read ‘1045’. 
508, n.35-40. Quotation is not in the Bernard concordance. 


509, c.54, n.4. At ‘Professor Duncan ... MacDuff’ see above Vol.3, 
188, n.10-11. 


510, n.44, 1.4, for ESHT read SEHI. 
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Volume 3 


xvii, 1.24, for ‘1974’ read ‘1994’. 
129, 1.2 margin, for [1134] read ‘[1136)’. 
roe ile See above Liber Extravagans, ‘The English poem’, 


193, n.72-77. See above Liber Extravagans, ‘The English 
11.408-11. See also Vol.2, 504, n.6. sl cae 


202, add n.31-38: see above Liber Extravagans, ‘Poem on the Norman 
Conquest of England’, 11.441-8. 


202-4, c.15. The numbering of the notes for this chapter is wrong 
from n.9-52 (correctly 9-51) onwards. 


202, c.15, intro., for ‘1l.54-71’ read ‘Il.53-69’. 
205, c.17, intro., for ‘1l.48-60’ read ‘I1.49-61’. 


206-7, c.17. The numbering of the notes for this chapter is wrong 
from n.27-41 (correctly 28-42) onwards. 


216, n.61, add: ‘See below 458, n.41-42. 


np ei See above Liber Extravagans, ‘The Scottish poem’, 


262, n.1-2. Professor R.J.Bartlett advises that the Paris manuscript 
(BN, lat.13,445 [s.xv St Germain des Prés]) of the Eulogium Davidis is 
attributed to an abbot of Rievaulx called Baldred (Dom Anselm 
Hoste, Bibliotheca Aelrediana [The Hague, 1962], 114). Fordun and 
Bower were apparently not alone in this misunderstanding. 

458, n.41-42, add: ‘ See above 216, n.61.’ 

459, n.57, for “(text 53)’ read ‘(text 1.53)’. 


474, n.24, ‘was elected’. It has been argued that Bower’s date 1177 
here is the correct one (A.D.M. Barrell, ‘The background to Cum uni- 
vers: Scoto-papal relations 1159-1192’, Innes Review, xlvi [1995], 116- 
38, especially 120). 


477, nn.43-77 and 76-77. In both cases for ‘him’ read ‘themselves’. 


Volume 4 


191, c.14, intro.: Il.1-4 come from Vincent XXV, c.25 (not ¢.23). 


211, c.30, intro. For a study of the development of the story in this 
chapter from its earliest version in Malmesbury, see PF. Baum, ‘The 
young man betrothed to a statue’, Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, xxxiv (1919), 523-79, where the 
author suggests that Bower’s version here ‘is clearly abbreviated from 
William of Malmesbury’. See also brief discussion in J.-C.Schmitt 
Les Revenants (Paris, 1994), 131-2. 
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244, n.51. ‘Gellold’ (text, 170, 1.44) is perhaps to be identified rather 
with Gellet near Broomhall; but that place is not on the shore. 


484, n.26-28. The site now called Jedburgh was known as Jedworth in 
12c, but is spelled Jedwood by Bower (see also below 497, n.41). 


486, n.27, 2nd para., for ‘great-grandson’ read ‘great-great-grandson’. 
495, n.6-19, for ‘Il.53-548’ read ‘53-54’, and for ‘pp.xili-xxv’ read 
“pp.XXil1-xxv’. 

498, n.54. See below viii, 390, n.73-74 for another related example of 
this practice. 


503, c.15, intro., After ‘Fordun’ add ‘(except in an allusion in some of 
the manuscripts [Fordun, 1, 405])’. 


611, c.67, intro. A copy of this bull was copied into a register kept at 
Glasgow (Glasgow Registrum, i, 77-78, no.89}. This text is better than 
Bower’s, but throws no more light on the date of issue. It is probable 
that Bower did not know of its existence. 


617, n.37, 4th para., middle, for ‘{1.287-29’ read ‘11.27-29”. 
635, n.37-38, for ‘Book XIV’ read ‘Book XV’. 


637, n.41. It has been suggested (SHR, Ixxiu [1994], 134) that 
‘Badocensi was a ‘slip of the quill’ for the more correct ‘Brodocens1’. 


Volume 5 


xxii, Arbroath Liber, for ‘Thomae’ read ‘Thome’. 
xxv, Fordun, for ‘Johannes’ read ‘Johannis’ . 

xxvi, for ‘Isenberg’, read ‘Isenburg’. 

xxvill, PSAS, for ‘1951’ read ‘1851’. 

xxix, Vulgate, for ‘Clementinum’ read ‘Clementinam’. 


17, 1.1, for ‘the words ... Peter’ read ‘the prophetic words of the 
hanged Peter’. 


23, c.8, title, for ‘to go England’ read ‘to go to England’. 

35, 1.48, for ‘worse for himself’ read ‘falling short of his [true] self’. 
39, 1.49, for ‘cared’ prefer ‘undertook’. 

55, 1.33, for ‘enclosed’ read ‘clothed’. | 

55, 1.45, for ‘so contrary” read ‘as if contrary’. 

73, 1.35, for ‘for the sweet’ prefer ‘instead of the sweet’. 

77-79, 11.32-35, for ‘and predicted ... in this life’ read ‘and although 


[cum] he [Fulk] declared that he would die a free man before the end of ._~ 


August (as the same crucified Christ revealed to him), nevertheless Be 
Lord in no way wished to spare him in this life’. | 
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81, 1.46, for ‘festive season on’ prefer ‘feast of the’. 
85, 1.2, for ‘yolk’ read ‘yoke’. 


91, 1.17, delete ‘it is to be hoped that’ and insert ‘as was expected’ after 
‘victory (1.18). 


91, 1.39, for ‘although the’ read ‘as a’. 


97, 11.33-34, for ‘as if... belly’ read ‘like the pangs of a pregnant 
woman’. 


109, 1.49, for ‘statues’ read ‘statutes’. 
l II, 1.12, before ‘fortified’ insert ‘well’. 


111, 1.14. for ‘treacherous ones’ read ‘infidels’, and for ‘specific’ read 
‘renowned’. 


113, 1.10, for ‘malice’ read ‘bruising’. 
115, 1.38, insert ‘[pay]’ after ‘and’. 
115, 1.45, insert ‘was’ after ‘He’. 


115, 11.46-47, for ‘he had ... inconstancy’ prefer ‘he had suffered from 
the youthful vice [vicio] of inconstancy’. 


117, 1.41, delete ‘over’. 
131, 1.1, for ‘10,000’ read ‘£10,000’. 


135, 1.31, for ‘an honourable ... man’ read ‘a brave fighter, an ortho- 
dox and an honourable man’. 


135, 1.34, for ‘generous’ read ‘courageous’. 
135, 11.3-4, for ‘death generally’ read ‘the general mortality’. 


145, ‘spent Christmas’. The phrase ‘tenuit Natale suum’ (text 1.1) 
might appear to refer here (and below 367, 1.7) to the king’s birthday 
rather than the birthday of Christ; but it is clear from Vol.8, 255-7, 
Il.11-12, that Christmas is meant. 


154, c.51, 1.12, for the semi-colon substitute a comma. 

155, 1.11, for ‘may both perish’ read ‘is perishing’. 

155, Il.13-14, for ‘And how ... things’ read ‘How easy would be the 
transition from all these adversities!’ 

155, l.15-16, for ‘he would ... converted’ read ‘he would return to his 
senses, and by the second he would turn to you, Father’. 

155, 11.25-26, for ‘arrange ... saved’, read ‘save me fully, save also my 
brother’. Le 

157, 1.49, for ‘if you wish ... eternity’ read ‘for all eternity, if you 
wished’. 


157, 1.50, for ‘for I want ... and you’, read ‘in order that God should 
spare myself and you’. | 
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157, 1.54, for ‘fallen daily’ read ‘fallen every day’, and for ‘perhaps in 
one day’ read ‘in even one day’. : 


163, 11.48-49, for ‘would have to be done to achieve a peace’ prefer 
‘make for peace’ | | 

163, 1.58, for ‘suddenly ... amazingly’ prefer ‘suddenly, wretchedly, or 
rather amazingly’. 

165, 1.19, for ‘talk’ read ‘prayer’. 

165, 1.20, for ‘harmonious’ read ‘justice’. 


167, 1.8, for ‘for its sake ... down’ read ‘for [all] this let this guilty 
person be struck down’. 


173, 1.59, for ‘inevitably’ read ‘at any rate’. 


173, 1.61, for ‘some gold plates were found’ read ‘a gold plate was 
found’. | 


173, c.57, title, for ‘integrity’ read ‘prowess’. 


173, 11.14-16, for ‘And since ... against the Tartars’ read ‘And so what 
the Tartars were hoping they would do to each other, they would do 
to the Tartars’. 


173, 1.18, for ‘themselves’ read ‘each other’. 


173, 11.19-20, for ‘and attacking ... comrade’ read, ‘as if attacking his 
comrade’. | 


177, 1.34, for ‘king and barons’ read ‘king’s barons’. 

179, 1.15, after ‘at the’ add ‘western’. 

179, 1.20, for ‘the men were sleeping’ read ‘they lay dead’. 

181, 1.41, for ‘the whole’ read ‘his whole’. 

181, 1.45, for ‘infict’ read ‘inflict’. 

183, 11.21-22, for ‘was called ... side’ read, ‘and the knights living in the 

vicinity were called out’. 

183, 1.36, delete ‘[did not wish] to’. 

191, 1.11, for ‘as the faithful believe’ read ‘as it 1s she to believe’. 

191, Il.22-23, for ‘kindly .. . arrogant’ read ‘lenient to the just but strict 

towards the arrogant’. 

235, n.65. See Vol.7, 201, n. 26-28. 

263, fourth line, after ‘V c.33’ add ‘and VII c.37’. 

267, n.19-20. He is... being: Horace, Odes, I, 3, 8, referring to Virgil. 

271, n. 6-8. See above I c.35, 11.39-50 for another pusieacus reference 
to Alexander Neckam. 


282, n.15. Professor Barrow prefers to identify this recon with the 
deceitful usurper in 1 Maccabees 13:31-32 (G.W.S.Barrow, Scotland 
and its Neighbours in the Middle Ages (London, 1992], 17, n. 83). 
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323, 1.47. Add date in margin: ‘Dec.1260 X Apr.1261’. 


357, 1.21, for ‘Between ... slaughter’ read “Their mutual nosy oe 
very hard’. 


357, .21-22, for ‘Considering ... supported’ read ‘Seeing that his 
labours were in vain’. — 


365, 1.68, for ‘deceitful’ read ‘twofold’. 

367, 1.21, for ‘them’ read ‘their case’. 

371, 1.42, for “began to wage war’ prefer ‘attacked’. 

373, 1.5, for ‘matter’ read ‘cause’, and for ‘caused’ read ‘was the’. 
381, 1.31, insert ‘either’ after “The king’, and for ‘and’ read ‘or’. 


383, 1.18, for ‘out ... liked’ read ‘proceeding to the place she had 
chosen for a hunt’. 


391, 11.48-49, for ‘I am he ... Paris’ read ‘I am that most wretched of 


men who was chancellor of Paris’. 


391, 1.49, for ‘And how ... unhappy’ read ‘And how is it with you, being 
as you are so wretched?’ 


393, 1.31, for ‘the previous’ read ‘first thing next’. 

403, 1.26, for ‘finally’ read ‘in final settlement’. 

409, 1.26, add ‘23’ before ‘March’. 

411, 11.37-38, for ‘in whom .. placed’ read ‘it was hoped’. 
411, 1.6, for ‘Even if’ read ‘If’. | 

417, 1.50, add ‘the’ before ‘Blessed’. 

423, 1.32, for ‘put down’ read ‘put an end to’. 


425, 1.1, for ‘The king’s ... fact’ read ‘It was concluded asa Saul of the 
careful advice of the king’. 


425, 1.18, for ‘potential’ read ‘might’. 

425, 1.20, for ‘safely’ read ‘indeed’. 

429, 1.43, delete ‘for’. 

429, 1.48, for “were to’ read ‘had’. 

433, 1.64, for ‘teaches’ read ‘should teach’. 


433, 11.73-74, for ‘and we ... fate’ read ‘;subject to her miserable 
fate,/we follow things which are harmful’. 

440, n.7. John Major in the early 16c believed in a ‘marble stone fash- 
ioned like a chair’ (A History of Greater Britain [SHS, 1892], 56). 

441, n.18-33. For analysis of related Scottish royal genealogies and 
comments on the names included here, see above Vol.2, 295 and 
Vol.3, 171-3 and notes. 


447, n.39-40, for ‘V1 c.43’ read VI c.42’. 
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455, n.47. Walter had not yet obtained possession in December 1260 
_ (Watt, ‘Minority’, 22). 
458, n.75-88. Cf. above, Vol.1, 166, n.26. 


458, n.1, add ‘where it is noted that the appeal followed the local deci- 
sion in favour of Walter Steward’, i.e. after Dec. 1260 (see above 455, 
n.47). 

460-1, c.15, intro. The story of John Wemyss’ vision of St Margaret is 
copied from the lost exemplar of the collection of miracles of St 
Margaret found in the Madrid MS (DMS, fos.26-41v, no.7), for which 
see above, Vol.3, Xvii-xviil. 


471, n.72, last line, for ‘c.22’ read ‘c.21’. 


484, n.53-55. Mr N.F.Shead advises that this paragraph in the text- 
hand in the margin of MS C appears to have been misplaced by about 
one century. An Abbot Roger in fact resigned on 27 Sept.1370 
(Paisley Registrum, 425-7), and was followed by an Abbot Nicholas, 
who was in office by 16 Feb.1374/5 (Crossraguel Chrs., 1, no.20). There 
is no other evidence to support the existence of another pair of 
abbots of Crossraguel called Roger and Nicholas in the 1270s. 

This scribal error in the placing of an additional item in the margin 
of MS C throws doubt on the correct placing in the same margin of 
an item about the burning of the cathedral and chanonry at Elgin in 
1270, which appears to have been inserted earlier in the text-hand 


also. In this case there is independent evidence of such a fire in 1390 | 


(see above Vol.7, 532, n.39-41), but not of an earlier fire in 1270. 
489, n.7, delete ‘(correctly 43)’. 

492, n.29, for ‘France’ read ‘now in Belgium’. 

492, n.34, for “bk. II,c.viv read ‘bk.II, c.xlix, para.4’. 


492, n.43, add: ‘The reading mortali (text c.32, 1.37) is clear in MS C, 
but appears to be a scribal error for mortale.’ 


508, n.59. See above Liber Extravagans, ‘The Scottish poem’, I1.206-8. 


508. Add n.13-14: ‘granting each person his rights: Dr Sally Mapstone 
advises that this phrase is taken from Corpus Juris Civilis, vol.i, 
Institutiones, ed. T. Mommsen and P. Krueger (Berlin, 1920), p.1, bk.I,c.1.’ 


509. Add n.39-44: ‘Also ... home: cf. Quoniam Attachiamenta, ed. 
T.D.Fergus (Stair Society, 1996), 331 no.25.’ _ # 


Volume 6 


xiv, bottom line, for ‘23 (f0.263v)’ read ‘22 (fo.263v)’. 


xix, second para. This account of Fordun’s chronicle has now been 
superseded (see above, Vol.3, xvi-xvil). 
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xxx, Extracta, for ‘1942’ read ‘1842’. 
Xxxi, for ‘Isenberg’ read ‘Isenburg’. 
57, 1.76, for ‘Falkird’ read ‘Falkirk’. 
75, 1.24, for ‘autres’ read ‘autre’. 


95, 1.22, for ‘to set ... But’ Dr Sally Mapstone prefers ‘to the liberation 
of the native land that is legally yours. And indeed’. 


207, n.33, for ‘1289’ read ‘1290’. 
210, n.35, end quotation after ‘Scocie’. 
210, n.43, for ‘c.56’ read ‘c.54, 11.39-53’. 


220, n.37, see above Liber Extravagans, ‘The Scottish poem’, 11.278- 
82. 


222, n.42-47. The reference to ‘authoritative writing’ called 
Margareta is probably to the same exemplar of the Madrid MS kept 
at Dunfermline abbey which Bower used (see Vol.3, xvii-xviii). The 
Madrid MS itself has the title Est Margarite de Dunfermlyn liber iste. 


226, n.1-11, for ‘thee estates’ read ‘three estates’. 


230, n.34, see above Liber Extravagans, ‘The Scottish poem’, 1I.289- 
94. 


238, n.21-34, see above Liber Extravagans, ‘The Scottish poem’, 
Il. 312- 25 


239, n.53-72, see above Liber Extravagans, ‘The Scottish poem’, 
11.326-40, where text 11.58-63 here are either different or omitted. 


242, n.46, see XIII c.31, 1.12. 

284, n.43-53, correct to 43-56. 

291, 1.12, for ‘Soulis’ read ‘Soules’. 

381, 1.79, for “Chapter 13’ read ‘opposite Chapter 12a’. 


422, n.41-55. See above Liber Extravagans, ‘The Scottish poem’, 
I1.253-5 and 257 for 11.48-51 here. 


427, n. 55, for ‘sons and heirs’ read ‘sons or heirs’. 


429, n.7, see above Liber Extravagans, ‘The Scottish poem’, 11.250-2 
for text Il.7-9 here, and 1.479 for text 1.7 here again by itself. 


434, n.15. See above Vol.1, 376, n.25-31, where another quotation is 
wrongly attributed by Bower to John Chrysostom rather than John of 
Salisbury. 


454, nn.73-74 and 78-80. See shave VIII, c.79, 11.8-20. 


463, n.77-79, for Chapter 13 read opposite Chapter 12a, and for ‘XIII 
c.13’ read “XIII c.12a’. 


476, n.30-34, for their mases read their masses. 
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479, n.40-41, third line, for ‘Ruaidri Ua Conchobair’ read ‘Ruaidri O 
Conchobair’. 


485, n.17-18. Professor A.A.M. ancan advises that Bower was in 
fact correct here. 


486, n.48-53. Add new note: ‘For a full account of éiede events see 
Anonimalle 1307-34, 95-99.’ 


Volume 7 


xxii, fifth line, for ‘as’ read ‘was’. 

3, marginal notes, for ‘[1320:] read ‘[1321:]’. 

35, margin, for ‘[1326:] read “(1327:]’. 

135, 1.54, He exulted... road. Mrs Priscilla Bawcutt advises that this is 
a quotation from Psalms 18:6 (Vulgate), 19:5 (NEB). 

157, 1.9, for ‘aforeaid’ read ‘aforesaid’. 

161, n.2, for ‘John de Soules’ read ‘Nicholas de Soules’ (as Professor 
A.A.M.Duncan advises). 

169, n.11. Mr A.B.W.MacEwen advises that it was Edward de Keith 


as foo hal who was killed in 1346 rather than his older brother 
Robert. Robert is last found 31 Oct.1343 (RRS, vi, no.76; cf. ER, i, 


544); Edward occurs in ‘1345’ (Hist. MSS Comm., 11th Report, vi, 


209-10, no.130 [1]). 

170, n.14-15, for ‘1428’ read ‘1328’. 

176, n.53. Professor Duncan advises that Edward II gave Sully 1,000 
marks ‘towards his ransom’. 


177, n.18. two-fold offspring: Professor Duncan advises that this 
phrase suggests that the brother of David (later David IT) called John, 
who died young, was in fact his twin (RMS, i, app.1, no.118; cf. ER, 1, 
p.cxxvi; SP, i, 8). 


185, n.41. Mr A.B.W.MacEwen advises that the correct date here is 


1327. The Steward witnessed a royal charter as late as 31 Mar. 1327. 


(RRS, v, no.319, as noted in SP, 1x, 1-2) — 


198, n.73-74. The figures here come from Barbour's Bruce, i, 205 
(bk. viii, 11.432-3). 


201, n. 26-28. See also above III c.33, tL. 8-17, and XIII c.22, 1.26. Mrs — 
Priscilla Bawcutt advises that this insulting way of referring to the 


English can be traced to various parts of Europe. See G.Neilson, 


Caudatus Anglicus. A Mediaeval Slander (Edinburgh, 1896); PRickard, 


‘L’anglois coué et l’anglois couve’, French Studies, vii (1953), 48-55; 


P.Bawcutt, ‘The art of flyting’, Scottish EAerany Journal, x Gate? 5-24, 


especially 15. 
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219, n.13. Mr A.B.W.MacEwen draws attention also to SP, viii, 256. 
349, 1.37, delete second ‘so do’. 


465, n.57. Mr A.B.W.MacEwen advises that the marischal in 1346 
was in fact Robert de Keith’s brother Edward (see above 169, n.11). 


479 n.4. Mrs Priscilla Bawcutt advises that this is a slightly altered 
quotation from Jeremiah 6:1 (“malum visum est ab aquilone’). 


483-4. Add n.37-79. Mr W.W.Scott advises that a different and more 
likely tale in explanation of the term ‘Black Monday’, derived from 
the experience of some of the English in France at Easter 1360 (rather 
than 1357 as here), is to be found in The Anonimalle Chronicle 1339- 
1381, ed. V.H.Galbraith (Manchester, 1927), 40-47. 


492, n.84-88. Mrs Bawcutt advises that another version of these lines 
was copied into an early 14c Sarum Breviary that was kept in Scotland, 
together with a rough vernacular paraphrase (C.Borland, Catalogue 
of Manuscripts in Edinburgh University Library [Edinburgh, 1916], 
no.27 and p.332). | 


515, n.73. Professor L.G.Engels suggests that “sablonibus’ (text c.43, 
11.61-62) is a corruption of “scabionibus’, meaning “by the echevins’ 
i.e. the Flemish equivalents of ‘aldermen’ (OED). The use of such a 
word is perhaps a pointer to Bower’s source here. 


536, 6th line, insert ‘have’ after ‘originally’. 
Volume 8 


13, 11.48-49, for ‘preaching ... queen’ Professor G.W'S.Barrow prefers 
‘preaching a [solemn] sermon before the lg and queen [and oe 
estate of the kingdom)’. 

21, 1.9, for ‘his’ read ‘him’. 

113, margin, for ‘1420’ read ‘1420/1’. 


127, 11.35-36, for ‘their war horses protected just with broom’ read ‘on 
armed Spanish war-horses’. The adjective ‘ genecticis’ (text 1.31) was 
misunderstood at first (cf. below 207, n.36). It is not related to 
‘genesta’, broom, but rather to ‘geneta’, a ene or small Spanish 
war-horse. 


149, n.13, see ‘discussion in 1..McGavin, ‘Robert III’s ‘Rough 


Music”: charivari and diplomacy in a medieval Scottish court’, SHR, 
Ixxiv, 144-58. 


154, n. 37-38, for ‘XIII c. 14 read ‘XIII c.13’. 
155, n.54, for ‘40° read ‘£40’. 


157, c.7, intro., second paragraph. Add: ‘Dr Antonia Gransden sug- 
gests that the information about events in England (with official texts) 
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mentioned in cc.7-9 was probably sent to Scotland by Henry IV to 
prove that he was the legitimate king of England, perhaps in 1400 
when he sent the letters included below XVI c.30 with his renewed 
claim to overlordship of Scotland.’ 

160, n.18-28, for “XIV c.50’ read “XIV c.47’. 

165, n.13, add: ‘but see above Vol.7, 381, 11.26-29 of 1380.’ 


168, n.46-48. See Plate 1 for extension to the choir now thought to 
have been the Lady Chapel mentioned here. 


170, n.28, for “XIV c.54 read ‘XIV c.51’. 


175, n.44-47, for “Hairshaw ... MS CA read ‘Hartshaw CLA, an estate 
which was certainly to be held by his son Sir David Stewart (see above 
Chapter 25, 354); for MS CA Bower preferred to mention the family’s 
main estate at Durisdeer DMF.’ | 

176, n.12, for ‘13 Sept.1405’ read ‘13 Sept.1407’. Mr A.B.W. 


MacEwen advises that the earl of Orkney who was captured at 
Humbleton may rather have been Earl Henry I; an unnamed earl of 


Orkney is found in Scotland on 24 Aug.1405 (Wigtown Charter Chest, 


5, no.20). 

180, c.20, intro. For a discussion of the Resby case see L.Moonan, 
‘The Inquisitor’s arguments against Resby, in 1408’, Innes Review, 
xlvii (1996), 127-35. 

201, n.1-9, third line, for ‘17 July 1419’ read ‘27 July 1419’. 
201, n.14. Mr MacEwwen advises that this earl in fact died some time 
before 7 Aug. 1421, when his successor obtained a papal dispensation 
for marriage (A.Stuart, A Genealogical History of the Stuarts [London, 
1798], 452-3). 

202, n.16 for ‘Paris’ read ‘Baugeé’. | 

206, intro., 2nd para., for “Verneul’ read ‘Verneuil’. 

207, n.8-10, for ‘7 May 1423’ read ‘7 May 1424; and add after ‘1,137- 
40’: ‘misdated 1423’. 

225, 1.56, for ‘receive’ read ‘received’. | ; . 
259, 1.33, for “Let us ... care’ read ‘Let us conduct this company to a 
strong tower with care’. 


343, n.83-87. Mrs Priscilla Bawcutt advises that these macaronic veres _ 


are an extract from a set of such verses, apparently in Latin, French, and 
English/Scots (An Index of Middle English Verse, ed. Carleton Brown 
and R.H.Robbins [New York, 1943], and Supplement [Lexington, 
Kentucky, 1965], no.2787, where various fuller versions are cited). 


347, n.31-61, for ‘XIV c.43’ read ‘XIV c.40’.. 
356, n.10-12, for ‘31 July 1425’ read ‘31 July 1423’, 
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362-3, n.27, at end. Add : ‘Cf. Macquarrie, Crusades, 83. 


365, n.58-63. Mrs Priscilla Bawcutt advises that this inscription was 

known to the compiler of a poetic anthology which is analysed by 
A.G.Rigg, ‘Medieval Latin poetic anthologies’, Mediaeval Studies, 
Xxxix (1977), 281-30, especially 319-20. The text is not quite the same: 


Illustri Jacobo Scottorum principe magno 
Regi magnifico cum fulmine castra reduco. 


Presumably the anthologist came to know about this inscription after 
the bombard was captured by the English. He was apparently wrong 
in his heading, which suggests that it had been given by Philip duke of 
Burgundy (1419-67) to James king of Scots, rather than ordered by 
James himself as mentioned in the third line here. The anthologist 
then copies a ‘Response’ of forty-four lines of verse to the implied 
threat and insult in this inscription composed by ‘a certain English- 
saan in T.Wright, Political Poems and Songs, ii [RS, 14], 
367, n.1, at end. Add: ‘and more recently W.N.M.Beckett, ‘The Perth 
Charterhouse before 1500’, Analecta Cartusiana, ed. Dr James Hogg, 
128 (Salzburg, Austria, 1988), 1-74. 


373, n.51, see Bernard, Opera, VI, i, ed. J.Leclercq and H.Rochais 
(Rome, 1970), p.259. i.e. ‘Sermones de Diversis’, no.42, para.6. 


375, n.15. This note has been superseded by the discussion above, 
Chapter 5, para.3. 


376-7, c.26, intro. This introduction also has been superseded by the 
discussion above, Chapter 5, para.3. 


383, n.29-30, add: ‘Where “timpana”’ is twice translated here as 
“drum”, substitute “tiompan”’ instead. Mr Keith Sanger advises that 
this was a wooden stringed instrument known in both Ireland and 
Scotland (A.Buckley, “Notes on the tiompan in Irish literature”, 
Studia Instrumentorum Musicae Popularis, v [Stockholm, 1977], 84- 
90, especially 88).’ 7 

386, n.125-6, for ‘Walther, Carmina’ read ‘Walther, Initia’. 

387, n.25. See above Vol.7, 188-9, n.27-28. 


390, n.73-74. See above Vol.7, 375, 11.7-11 for further details about 
Atholl’s fate. For the meaning of the word mitratus in MS CA here, 
see above Vol.3, 498, n.54. | 
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General Index 


The basis of this index is provided by the eight Indexes of Persons and 
Places compiled separately for Volumes 1-8 as each was published. These 
have here been consolidated with corrections into one series of entries. This 
is not entirely free from inconsistencies, since the original indexes were the 
work of several people at different times. It is an index to the English 
translation in all nine volumes, together with the more substantial 
additional passages in Latin included in the editorial notes. References to 
biblical characters and proper names within biblical passages are for the 
most part omitted after the early volumes, as are all the names in the guide- 
book to Jerusalem and Palestine in VII c.40, and proper names in some of 
the literary quotations (and XIII c.14). Names in the royal genealogies of 
Alexander ITI (Vol.5, 295) and of James II (above, 93-103) are not included; 
but room has been found for the names in the genealogy of David I (Vol. 3, 
171-3). Members of noble families are cross-referenced to their surnames if 
these are known; otherwise to their first names. 

In addition a selection of subject entries has been included. In so large a 
work as this, that ranges over many centuries with extensive geographical 
coverage, the number of possible subject entries is very large indeed. It would 
take a long time to ensure that such entries were fully comprehensive, and the 
preparation of this edition has stretched over twenty years as it is. The selec- 
tion of subjects for indexing has therefore been restricted to topics that affect 
the history of Scotland, whether directly or indirectly, and the entries scat- 
tered through the index (usually starting with a lower-case letter rather than a 
capital letter) should be studied with this in mind. Where the words 
‘Scotland’ or ‘Scottish’ do not specifically appear in such entries, therefore, 
their limiting implications are to be understood. Readers with interests in 
England, or France, or the Continent generally, or Christendom at large, 
must regretfully be content with only such assistance as the entries on Persons 
and Places provide. . 

It is appreciated that some of the entries comprise inconvenient and unhelp- 
ful long lists of bald page-references e.g. entries for monarchs, or countries or 
peoples. Considerations of time and space have regretfully left the general 
editor no opportunity to serve all possible readers’ needs in this direction. 


Aachen, Germany, palace and | Aaron, ili, 151 
town at, ii, 175, 179; 1v, 59, 147, abbatial election at Scone 1198, 
161 royal influence on, iv, 421; 
church of Blessed Virgin in, it, cf.590. See also episcopal 
175 elections 
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Abbeville, Bernard of, abbot of 
Tiron, iv, 145 
Abbeylara, co.Longford, Ireland, 
abbey of. See Granard 
abbeys and priories in Scotland, list 
of, ix, 23-27 
abbots/priors, depositions of: 
Holyrood 1221, v, 115 
Inchcolm 1224, v, 131 
Melrose 1267, v, 357 
Arbroath 1265, v, 359 . 
Coupar Angus 1272, v, 387 
Dunfermline 1275, v, 407 
_ Abdon, judge of Israel, i, 21, 57 
Abelard, Peter, iv, 169. 
disciples of, iv, 169. See also 
Auxerre, Geoffrey of 
Abercorn (Abircornyng) WLO, ii, 9 
Abercrombie FIF, church of, vi, 413 
Aberdeen ABD, burgh of, v, 187; vi, 
77, 89; vii, 119, 275; viti, 75, 
125 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
sheriff of. See Barclay, Walter de 
provost of. See Davidson, Robert 
burgesses of, vi, 89 
son of a burgess of, vii, 157 
bishopric of, ii, 403; iv, 441; ix, 23 
bishop of. See Benham, Hugh de; 
Carale, Adam de; Edward; - 

- Grenlaw, Gilbert; John; 
Kalder, Adam de; Kininmund, 
Alexander I de; Kininmund, 
Alexander II de; Lamley, 
Radulf de; Lychton, Henry; 
Matthew; Potton, Richard de; 
Ramsay, Peter de; Scott, 
Matthew; Stirling, Gilbert de 

archdeacon of. See Barbour, John 
cathedral church of, v, 97, 99, 389 
dean of. See Coventre, Walter; 
Tyningham, Adam de 
chaplain of. See Fordun, John 
de 
O.Carm. house in, ix, 29 
OP house in, ix, 29 
O.Trin. house in, ix, 30 
Aberdeen, Adam de. See Crannach, 
Adam de 


Aberdeen, Matthew de, archdeacon 
of Glasgow, v, 161 
Aberdour FIF, men from, viii, 139 
Aberdour, Richard de, prior of 
Inchcolm, viii, 45, 139 
Abernethy PER, church of, 11, 301, 
303; 111, 57; v, 399 
provostry of, 1x, 27 
men of, vi, 43 
Abernethy, lord of parliament, 1x, 31 
Abernethy, Hugh de, mien v, 321; 
vi, 33 
Abernethy, Laurence de, vii, 139, 
141 | 
Abernethy, Patrick de, knight, vi, 33 
Abernethy, William de, knight, vi, 
207; vii, 5 
Abernethy, William, of Saltoun, 
knight, viii, 49, 117 
his son and successor William, 
grandson of Robert duke of 
Albany, knight, viii, 75 


Aberystwyth CRD, castle of, viii, 


103 

Abibas, son of Gamaliel, body of, 
iv, 5 

Abijah, king of Judah, 1, 21 

Abimelech, priest, i, 21 

Abingdon, Edmund of, St, 
archbishop of Canterbury, v, 
147, 171, 189 

Ableiges, Robert d’, bishop of 
Bayeux, V1. ° 

Abner, cousin of King Saul, 1, 213: 
i, 413 

Aboth, Gaelic ancestral figure, lil, 
173 


Aboyne ABD, castle of, v, 179, 183 
Abraham, patriarch, 1, 9, 17, 19, 21, 


29, 31, 209; ii, 117; iti, 169 
Abraham, bishop of Dunblane, V, 
— 4113 
abthane, definition of, j 11,401 . 
academical studies, viii, 285 
Accaron, Palestine, iii, 93 | 
Acebo, Diego de, bishop of Osma, 
v, 67. 
Acencris, pharaoh, i, 31 
Acephali, the, heretical sect, 1i, 37 
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Achaea, Greece, 1, 11, 13, 51, 207, 
311 
Achay (Eochaid ‘Anyn’), king of _ 
Scots, ii, 161, 163, 167, 169, 
175, 183, 271, 295; v, 295; vi, 
41; ix, 71 
Acher Cerr, Gaelic ancestral figure, 
ili, 171; v, 295 
Acheron, river in Hades, iv, 131 
Achilleus, Roman rebel, i, 265 
Achnebard (perhaps Monzievaird 
PER), ti, 397 
Achorisis, pharaoh i, 31 
Aclylf, John, prior of Coldingham, 
vi, 69 
Acre (Ptolemais), Israel, town of, 
i11, 93; iv, 95, 389, 399, 401, 
433; v, 103, 381 
bishop of. See Vitry, James de 
Acre, John d’, v, 369 
‘Ad vincula’, festival of, ii, 27 
Ada, Countess, wife of Henry earl 
of Northumberland and 
Huntingdon, mother of 
Malcolm IV, William the Lion 
and David earl of Huntingdon, 
111, 133, 365; iv, 325; ix, 135 
founder of Haddington nunnery, 
ix, 28 
Ada, dau. of Henry earl of 
Huntingdon, wife of Florence 
III count of Holland, iui, 133; 
iv, 259, 267; 1x, 75 
Ada, illegitimate dau. of William 
the Lion, wife of Patrick I, earl 
of Dunbar, iv, 349, 425, 477 
Ada, sister of Alan of Galloway, 
wife of Walter Bisset, v, 147 
Ada, dau. of David earl of 
Huntingdon, wife of Henry de 
Hastings, v, 81; vi, 23, 25, 37 
Adalbert, king of Italy, ii, 359 
Adam, 1, 7, 17, 19, 179, 221 
Adam, protoplast, iii, 175 . 
Adam, abbot (formerly prior) of — 
Melrose, later bishop of 
Caithness, iv, 439, 451, 618; v, 
101, 113-17, 147, 163 7 
his associate. See Serlo 


Adam II, abbot of Balmerino, v, 
381 
Adam, lord of Kilconquhar, earl of 
Carrick, v, 369, 383 | 
his daughter. See Marjorie 
Adda, king of the Bernicians, 11, 43 
Adelaide, widow of Lothair IT king 
of Italy, 11, 359 
Adéle of Champagne, wife of Louis 
VII king of France, iv, 277, 
395, 529 
her son. See Philip I Augustus 
Adelph, brother of Brendin under- 
king of Man, 11, 75 7 
Adhémar, bishop of Le Puy, iv, 95, 
97, 107 
Adhémar V, viscount of Limoges, 
iv, 431, 435 
Adiabeni, a people living in north 
of modern Iraq, i, 253 
Adolf of Nassau, king of Germany, 
vi, 47 | 
Adomnan, St, i, 15, 187; ii, 145, 279 
Adrian, St, i, 15 
Adrian IV, pope (Nicholas 
Breakspear the Englishman), 
previously a cardinal, iv, 259, 
262, 263; vi, 107, 387, 389, 399, 
403 
as cardinal-bishop of Albano, iv, 
259, 263 | 
as legate in Norway, i Iv, 263 
adultery, sermon against, vii, 321-3 
Aed, king of Scots, i, 235 
Aed Albus ( = Aed Wing: -foot, q.v.), 
1, 343 
Aed Find, king of Scots, ii, 151, 
155, 295; v, 295; ix, 71 
Aed Wing-foot, king of Scots, ii, 
315, 317, 331, 343, 351; ix, 73 
Aedan, son of Gabran, king of 
Scots, ti, 63, 73, 75, 79, 87, 89, 
91, 107, 109, 295, 399; v, 295; 
1x, 71 
Aedan Glas, king of Scots 1 in Spain, 
1, 65; 11, 173 
Aedinburgh. See Edinburgh 
Aegialeus, brother of Apis king of 
Argos, i, 51 
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Aelia (Jerusalem), 1, 249 

Aelius. See Hadrian 

Aemilius Paullus, consul, 11, 271 

Aeneas, prince of A0y,3 1, 21, 177; ii, 
53 

Aeolic, Greek dialect, 1, 51 

Aeolists, Greeks, i, 51 

Aétius, Roman patrician, i, 29 

Afer, descendant of Abraham, i, 9 

affection, importance of bonds of, 
vi, 53-57 | 

Afri, descendants of Afer, i, 9 

Africa, i, 7, 9, 11, 23, 35, 45, 183, 
207, 247, 251, 265, 273, 277, 
281, 325; ti, 57, 113, 289, 313, 
335 | 

province of, bishops in, iv, 17 

Africa, king of. See Charles of 
Anjou : 

Africans, 1, 79, 257; v, 345 

Africus, wind, 1, 5, 7 

Agatha, wife of Edward son of 
King Edmund II Ironside, 
mother of St Margaret, 111, 31, 
65, 291, 333, 337, 339 

Agenor, king of Libya, father of 
Europa, 1, 9, 177 

Agenor, perhaps the Trojan hero, i, 
71 


Agincourt, France, battle of, viii, 85 

Agned, city of the Britons, i, 235 

Agnes, sister of King Philip II of 

_ France, wife of Robert duke of 

Burgundy, vi, 15 

Agnes, countess of Dunbar, vii, 
127-31 

Agnes, countess of Sitheses vii, 3 

Agnoman, Gaelic ancestral figure, 
ii, 173 

| Agunondus, king of the Lombards, 
i, 37 

Ahasuerus, king of Persia, 111, 53; v, 
305 

Ahaz, king of Judah, i, 23 

Ahaziah, king of Judah, i, 21. 

Aidan, St, 11, 123, 125, 127, 129, 
131, 133, 143; vi, 149 

Aido (Eochaid Buide), king of 
Scots, ii, 109 


Aigoland, a pagan ruler, 11, 175; iv, 
371 

Ailill Oalchloen, king of Scots in 
Spain, 1, 65; iii, 171; v, 295 

Ailred, St, abbot of Rievaulx, 11, 
371; ii, 127, 139, 173, 175, 177, 
347, 363; iv, 285 

Ailsa Craig AYR, 1, 15, 187 

Ainbcellach, king of Scots, 1i, 145, 
149; ix, 71 

Aircid, Gaelic ancestral figure, 111, 
173 

Aire, France, castle of, v, 11 

Airndel, Gaelic ancestral figure, 111, 
173; v, 295 

Airth, William, of that Ilk, knight, 
viii, 49 

his son Hugh, knight, viti, 49 

Aistulf, king of the Lombards, i1, 
159 

Alan, abbot of Bancuae: v, 143 

Alan the Great, lord of Galloway, 
son of Roland, constable of 
Scotland, iv, 321, 413,445, 
463, 469; v, 81, 143, 145, 147, 


48 
his wife. See Lacy, Rose [?] de; 
Margaret, dau. of David earl 
of Huntingdon 
his bastard son. See Thomas 
his daughters. See Christina; 
Dervorguilla; Elena 
his sister. See Ada 
Alan, bastard son of Thomas of 
Galloway, q.v., v, 187 
Alanius, descendant of Japheth I, 
177 
Alanson, William, shipmaster, vi, 
73° ! 
Alba Longa, Italy, i 1, 21 
Albanactus, son of Brutus king of 
the Britons, i, 71, 175, 179; Mi, 
115, 143, 181 
Albanic people (the Scots), ii, 47, 
Albano, Italy, cardinal- bishop of. 
See Adrian IV; Grosparmi, 
Radulf | 
Albans (the Scots), ii, 59, 61 


149, 151; vi, 35; vii, 289; 1x, 47- 
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Albany (Scotland), i, 45, 171, 175, 
181, 197, 251, 255, 257, 273, 
307; 11, 27, 33, 61, 139, 159, 
275, 279, 421; iii, 87; v, 295, 
345; vi, 115, 143, 181, 183 
dukedom of, ix, 30 
duke of. See Stewart, Alexander; 
Stewart, Murdoch; Stewart, 
Robert 
duchess of. See Isabella 
kingdom of Albanactus, i, 179, 
199 
Albany, Finlay de, bishop of 
Lismore or Argyll, viii, 245 
Albara, Syria, iii, 91 
Albemarle, earl of. See Aumale, 
count of 
Alberic, Roman senator, ii, 359 
Alberic, papal legate, iii, 131 
Albert, antipope, iii, 113 
Albi, France, people of, v, 63 
Albigensian heresy and crusade, ii, 
433; iv, 339, 415, 425, 439, 459 
465; v, 61-65, 67, 69, 73-75, 77, 
103, 133, 135, 137, 175; vi, 155 
land of the, v, 175 
Albin, bishop of Brechin, v, 361 
Albion (=Britain), i, 13, 15, 61, 69, 
71, 73, 85, 87, 169, 171, 173, 
175, 177, 179, 195, 197, 315, 
317; 11, 149, 269, 295, 297; iii, 
87; vi, 115; ix, 85 
Albret, Charles d’, constable of 
France, viii, 85 
Alcander, astrologer, ii, 365 
Alclud (Alcluid, Alclide) DNB, i, 
235; 11,9 
Alcuin, ii, 163, 165, 171 
Aldfrith, king of Northumbria, ii, 
145, 167; iv, 23 
Aldoit, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 
173 
Aldrie, William de, iv, 87 
Alemannia (Germany), i, 169; ii, 
113, 153,161,175 
Alemanns, the, i, 177; iii, 91 
Alengon, France, county of, v, 119 
count of, iv, 431. See also Robert 
II 


? 


John I duke of, viii, 85 
John II duke of, viii, 131 
Alés, France, vii, 17 | 
lord of, vii, 17 
Alexander, prince of Troy. See Paris 
Alexander the Great, king of 
Macedonia, i, 23, 79, 197, 209; 
li, 287, 317; v, 365, 417; viii, 313 


_ Alexander I (Ptolemy X) of Egypt, 


i, 23 
Alexander II of Egypt. See Ptolemy 
XI 


Alexander II, pope, iii, 41, 49, 55; 
Vili, 229 
Alexander III, pope, iii, 375, 377, 
379; iv, 263, 265, 267, 271, 273, 
289, 291, 293, 299, 321, 323, 
325, 335, 341, 488, 500, 533, 
611; viii, 231 
as Roland the chancellor, iv, 263 
Alexander IV, pope, v, 323, 325 
Alexander V, pope, viii, 231 
Alexander VI, pope, ix, 22 
Alexander I, fers, king of Scots, iii, 
55, 77, 85, 105, 107, 109, 111, 
115, 123, 125, 127, 139, 345; iv, 
281, 481, 497; vi, 33, 119; ix, 75 
possible illegitimate son of. See 
Malcolm MacHeth 
founder of St Andrews, Inchcolm 
and Scone priories, ix, 24, 25, 
26 
Alexander, son of William the Lion 
(later Alexander II, king of 
Scots), iv, 419, 427, 437, 455, 
467, 469, 471, 473, 475, 627, 
632 
Alexander II, king of Scots, i, 189; 
iii 291, 293, 395; v, 3, 27, 79, 
81, 83-85, 87, 91, 93, 95, 101, 
105, 107, 115-17, 131, 141, 143, 
145, 147, 149-51, 159, 161, 167- 
9, 179, 181-3, 185, 187, 191-3, 
295, 299, 301, 417; vi, 33, 119, 
129, 131, 133, 157, 185; ix, 75 
his bastard daughter. See 
Margery 
founder of Pluscarden priory, ix 
27 


bd 
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Alexander III, king of Scots, iii, 
397; v, 167-9, 291, 293, 295, 
297, 299, 301, 315, 317, 319, 
323, 325, 335, 339, 341, 347, 
349, 351, 353, 355, 361, 367, 
369, 371, 373, 375, 379, 381, 

383, 385, 387, 389, 397, 401, 
407, 409, 413, 417, 419, 421, 
423, 425, 427, 429, 431; vi, 3, 5, 
7, 21, 33, 37, 53, 103, 105, 121, 
157, 159, 171, 175, 177, 185; 
Vii, 37; viii, 11; ix, 75-77 

Alexander, his son, v, 347, 361, 
381, 401, 409, 411; vi, 35 

David, his son, v, 409, 411 

his daughter. See Margaret 

his uncle. See Coucy, Ingeram 
de 

his chancellor. See Fraser, 
William; Gamelin 

Alexander, (lord) of the Isles, earl 
of Ross, viii, 245, 259, 261, 
263, 265 

Alexandria, Egypt, i, 185, 279, 287, 
289; iv, 17, 99 

(Latin) patriarch of, v, 79; viii, 
pai 

sack of, vu, 449 | 

Alexandria, Palestine, 1, 257 

Alexis, St, iv, 3. 

Alexis, subdeacon of the Roman 
church and papal nuncio, iii, 
375, 377; iv, 339, 532, 534 
Alexius I Comnenus, Byzantine 
emperor, iv, 63 

— Alexius II Comnenus, Byzantine 
emperor, v, 21 

Alexius Peregrinus, 1, 287 

Alfonso II, king of Aragon, iv, 347 

Alfonso VIII, king of Castile, iv, 
425; v, 21 

his wife. See Eleanor 

his daughter. See Blanche 

Alfonso XI, king of Castile, vii, 67, 

Alfred, king of Wessex, i, 173; ii, 


321, 323, 325, 327, 329; iti, 175, 


311, 313, 315, 319; iv, 35, 37; 
vi, 115; ix, 87 
mother of, iv, 35 


Alfred, son of King A2thelred, 111, 
27, 43, 321, 323, 331, 333, 341 
Alfred ( = Eluredus), rebel against 
King Athelstan, 11, 333 
Alfwin, abbot of Edinburgh (..e. 
Holyrood), iii, 137 
Alhred, king of Northumbrians, ii, 
169 
Alice, dau. of Louis VII of France 
and Constance of Castile, iv, 
383, 397, 413, 487, 500; v, 21 
Alice, dau. of Guy de Thouars and 
Constance of Brittany, iii, 13; 
iv, 267 
her husband. See Peter Mauclerc 
her son. See John duke of 
Brittany 
Alinton, Peter de, archdeacon of — 
Teviotdale, v, 161 
All Souls, feast of, established 998, 
iv, 67 
Allectus, imperial claimant, i, 259, 
271 
Allerdale CMB, vi, 89 | 
lord of. See Waltheof 
Almagaid, king of Connacht, 
Ireland, iv, 11 
sons of, iv, 11 
‘Almeslache’. See Lamlash 
Almond, river WLO, See li, 383; 
iv, 457 
Alney Island GLO, 11, 327 
Alnwick NTB, castle and town of, 
iii, 75, 77, 407; iv, 313, 315, 
455, 514, 523, 617; v, 85, 355; 
vi, 119; vii, 35; viii, 117. See 
also Murealden 
Alphonse of Poitiers, brother of 
King Louis IX of France, 
count of Poitou, v, 175, 177, 
191, 193 
Alpin, king of Scots, ii, 271, 273, 
275, 295, 311} ix, 71 


Alpin, son of Feredech, king of ~~ 


Picts, 11, 305 
Alpin, son of Tenegus, king of 
Picts, 11, 305 
Alps, the, i, 181, 199; ii, 133; v, 5 
Altanus, wind, i, 5 : 
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Altena, Adolf of, archbishop of 
‘ Cologne, iv, 419 
Aluclud. See Alclud 
Alypius, friend of St Augustine, 1, 
325 
Amadeus V, count of Savoy, vi, 187, 
231, 297 
Amasa, nephew of King David of 
Israel, i, 213; ii, 413 
Amasius, supposed lover of ‘Pope 
Joan’, ii, 133 
Amaury de Chartres (or de Béne), 
the heretic, v, 65 
Amaziah, king of Judah, i, 23 
Ambiorix, king of the Eburones, i, 
203, 205 
ambition for promotion to 
episcopal office, warning 
against, ii, 347-59; v, 25-37, 
381, 389, 486-7 
Ambrey WLT, ti, 39 
Ambrose, St, i, 321, 325; iti, 59, 61, 
63 
Ambrosius (Merlin, q.v.), 11, 139 
Amenophis, pharaoh, i, 31 
Amfedech, father of Gharan king 
of Picts, ii, 303 
Amfrud, father of Talargaw, king of 
Picts, 1, 303 
Amiens, France, iv, 59 
bishop of. See La Pierre, 
Arnulf/Arnold de 
Amon, king of Judah, 1, 23 
Amos, prophet, 1, 21 : 
Amosis, pharaoh, 1, 31 
Ampsaga, river, North Africa, 1, 35. 
Amyle, father of Thalarger king of 
Picts, ii, 301 
Anacletus II, anti-pope, iv, 175; viii, 
231 
Anagni, Italy, iv, 265, 293; vi, 103, 
109 
Anagni, Stephen de, papal nuncio, 
v, 143 
Ananias, 11, 373 
Anastasius IV, pope, iv, 251, 259, 
263 
Anastasius, patriarch of 
_ Constantinople, iv, 29 


Anastasius I, emperor, 11, 53, 55, 57, 
63 | 
Anastasius II, emperor, ii, 147 
Anastasia, St, 1, 263 
Anchises, father of Aeneas of Troy, 
i, 179 
Anchises, son of St Arnulf, 11, 177 
Andragatius, Count, Roman 
general, i, 327 
Andrew, St, apostle, brother of St 
Peter, protector of kingdom of 
Scotland, i, 15, 307, 311, 313, 
317; 11, 299, 305, 309; iti, 93, 
107; vi, 91, 149, 236, 291, 365, 
413 
relics of, vi, 107, 149; vii, 7 
church of, at Kilrymont FIF, iii, 
107, 109 
vision of, iv, 97, 101 
Andrew, bishop of Caithness, iv, 
349 
Andrew II, king of Hungary, v, 103, 
141 
Angers, France, city of, 1, 71; iv, 43, 
47, 437; v, 37, 145. See also 
Anjou 
Angevins, 111, 139, 141 
Angles, the, 1, 175; 11, 33, 35, 59, 89, 
91, 95, 99, 101, 113, 121, 123, 
125, 127, 129, 131, 139, 141, 
145, 157, 307, 309, 311, 323, 
389; iti, 175; iv, 9. See also 
English 
Anglesey, Wales, 111, 101. See also 
Mevanian Isles 
Anglia, new name for Britain, 11, 
139 
Anglicised Scots, supporters of 
Edward de Balliol, vii, 85, 97, 
117, 119, 129, 141, 145, 297. 
See also Disinherited, the 


Anglo-Saxons ii, 43; iv, 273 


Angus, district of, vii, 125; viii, 7 
men of, vil, 75 
mormaer Of, 11, 377 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
sheriff of. See Ogilvie, Alexander; 
Ogilvie, Walter 
earldom of, ix, 30 
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earl of. See Douglas, George I; 
Douglas, George II; Douglas, 
William; Malcolm; Stewart, 
John; Stewart, Thomas 

countess of. See Mary; Stewart, 
Mary 

Angus, brother of Fergus, son of 
Ere, ii, 3, 293 

Angus, earl of Moray, iii, 129, 135; 
iv, 253, 263 

Ani, Armenia, Turkey, city of, v, 
111 

Anian, St, ii, 381 

‘Anicia’, France. See Le Puy 

Anisius the Spartan, runner, ll, 
317 

Anjou, France, county of, iv, 283, 
285, 413, 423, 427; v, 37, 47, 53, 
119. See also Angers 

count of. See Arthur; Charles of 
Anjou; Geoffrey I; Geoffrey II 
Martel; Henry II; John king of 
England; Plantagenet, 
Geoffrey V 

countess of, v, 17-19 

counts of, devilish inheritance of, 
v, 17-19, 21; vi, 335 

seneschal of. See Roches, William 
des : 
men of, 1, 317 
Anna, perhaps sister of Arthur king 
of Britain, ii, 65 
Annabel, Oueen, wife of King 
~ Robert III, viii, 3, 11, 13, 37, 65 
Annabel, Princess, sister of King 
James II, ix, 21 
Annan DMF, vii, 83, 129 
river, Vii, 289 
Annan, David de, knight, vii, 113 
Annandale DMF, vii, 105, 269, 297; 
viii, 73 
lands of earl of Moray in, vii, 
149 
knights of, vii, 89 
lord of. See Randolph, Thomas I 
Anne, countess of Fife, wife of Earl 
Colban, then wife of William 
Ferrers, v, 381 
Anquetonville, Raoul d’, viii, 67 
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Anselm, St, archbishop of 


Canterbury, iii, 75, 103, 111; iv, 
85, 87, 91, 93, 155; v, 189 
Anselm, Master, ‘dean’ of Laon, 
France, iv, 153 
Antenor, Trojan leader, ti, 51, 53 
Anthelm, bishop of Belley, iv, 425 
Anthony of Padua, St, v, 141 
Anthony of Vienne, St, order of, 
house in Scotland, 1x, 30 
Anthony. See also Antony 
Antioch, Turkey, 1, 225,279, 301; 3 il, 
335; iii, 91, 93, 99; iv, 95, 155, 
287, 377, 399 
patriarchate of, iv, 287 
(Latin) patriarch of, v, 79; viii, 
277 
church of St Peter at, 111, 93: iV, 
101 
description of, iv, 101 
rulers of. See Bohemond of 
Taranto; Roger of Salerno; 


Tancred 
siege of, iv, 97, 99, 101, 103, 107, 
109; ix, 47, 48 


Antiochus, supposed king of 
Antioch, iv, 101 

Anti-popes. See Arnulf; Guy of 
Crema; John of Struma; 
Lando; Octavian. See also 
Benedict XIII and Clement VII 


recognized as popes in Scotland 


Antonine Wall. See Grim’s Dyke - 

Antoninus Bassianus. See Caracalla 

Antoninus Pius, emperor, i, 25, 249 

Antony, St, of Egypt, i, 25, 305, 325 
body of, iv, 17 


Antony (Marcus Antonius), Roman 


~ triumvir, i, 213 
Antony. See also Anthony 
Aoy, Gaelic ancestral figure, ii, 173 
Apis, king of Argos, i, 51, 77 
Apollo, sun-god, 1, 21, 77, 79 | 
Apollonia, prince of, iii,25 = 
Apostles, the, 1,223 | 
appeal to Rome by abbots of 


Arbroath and Lindores against 


bishop of Aberdeen, 1247 x . 
1257, v, 189, 
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Appleby WML, iv, 313; [?] vi, 61 


Apulia, Italy, 1, 13; 11, 271, 335, 367, 


431; iti, 49, 59, 65; iv, 63, 403, 
447 
Child of (nickname of Emperor 
Frederick II), v, 101, 161 
kingdom of, v, 3, 171 
king of. See Charles of Anjou; 
Robert Guiscard 
duke of. See Bohemond of 
Taranto 
and the First Crusade, iv, 105 
Aquila, translator, i, 25 
Aquileia, Italy, 1, 305, 323 
Aquilo, wind, i, 5, 7 
Aquitaine, France. See Aquitania, 
Guyenne 
duchy of, v, 37, 119, 149 
duke of. See John, king of 
England 
leaders of, v, 133 
people of, v, 37, 131 
Aquitania, Gaul, 1, 11, 69, 87; i, 
153 
Aquitanians, 1, 71; 11, 139, 141 
Ara, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 173 
Arabs, 1, 253; 11, 117; iv, 29 
Aragon, Spain, i, 15; vii, 231 
king of, iv, 347, 459. See also 
Alfonso II; Peter II — 
Ararat, Mount, Turkey, v, 111 
Araxes, river, Turkey/Russia, v, 111 
Arbaces, prefect of the Medes, 1, 
209 
Arbactus, governor of the Medes, 
vill, 329, 331 
Arbaracus, son of Artaxerxes, iv, 
305 
Arbroath ANG, monastery at, iv, 
325, 333, 375, 508; v, 3, 81; vil, 
3, 9,123; ix, 25 
abbot of, v, 189. See also 
Bernard; Henry; Inverlunan, 
Adam de; John; Lamley, 
Radulf de;-Reginald; Robert 
church at, dedication of, v, 147 
fire at, v, 385; vii, 381 
cell of at Fyvie ABD, ix, 25 
unnamed monk of, vii, 15 


Arcadia, Greece, i, 13 
Arcadius, emperor, 1, 327; 11, 3, 9, 
17, 19, 25; iv, 3; viii, 223 
his wife. See Eudoxia 
Archelaus, son of Herod, i, 223 
archeological finds at Peebles, 1261- 
2,V,.335 
archery practice, statute regarding, 
1424, viii, 259 
decline of after 1437, viii, 259 
Archibald, abbot of Dunfermline, 
iv, 419, 421 
Archibald, bishop of Moray, v, 371, 
389, 399 
Archiphiton, viii, 285 
Ard, Weland de, ix, 41 
his son William, ix, 41 
Ardagh, Ireland, diocese of, vi, 
397 . 
Ardchattan ARG, priory of, v, 145; 
Vili, 275; 1x, 26 
Ardennes, the, Belgium, iv, 57 
Ardrossan, Fergus de, vii, 5 
Argentan, Giles, knight, vi, 375; vii, 
53-57 
Argenteuil, France, town of, v, 75 
Argenton, France, iv, 383 
Arges, king of Persia, i, 63, 209 
Argives, the, people of Argos, i, 
21 


Argos, Greece, 1, 37, 51 
Argueil, France, 1v, 383 
Argus for Arges, son of Artaxerxes 
III king of Persia, 1, 63 
Argus, Roman mythical figure, 11, 
389 
Argyll, region, 111, 387, 389; v, 105-7, 
191; vi, 143, 323; ix, 69, 71 
men of, vi, 345; ix, 23 
under-king of. See Somerled 
see of, 1, 189; i11, 387, 389. See 
also Lismore 
bishop of. See Albany, Finlay de; 
William 
Argyll, Alexander de, vi, 345 
Argyll, Ewen of, v, 369 
Argyll, John of, ix, 136 
Arians, ii, 57; viii, 285. See Arius 
in Gaul, iv, 15 
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Ariminum (Rimini), Italy, 1, 207 
Aristotle, Greek philosopher, 1, 23; 
li, 287 
Arius, heresiarch, 1, 305 
heresy of, i, 277, 299, 301, 305, 
323; 11,57. See also Arians 
Ark of the Covenant, 1, 21 
Arles, France, i, 329 
Armagh, Ireland, archbishop of. 
See FitzRalph, Richard; Jorz, 
Walter; Malachy, St 
Armagnac, county of, France, viii, 
231 
Armenia, i, 11, 237; 11, 291 
Greater, v, 111 | 
Armenians, v, 169 
at Antioch, iv, 99 | 
Armenon, son of Alanius, mythical 
leader, 1, 177 
Armoric people (the Bretons), ii, 
47, 139 
Armorica (Lesser Britain), 1, 321, 
323; ii, 7, 19, 141. See also 
Brittany 
arms sent from France to Scotland, 
- 1385, vii, 405 
Armstrong, Gilbert, provost of St 
Mary-on-the- -Rock, St > 
Andrews, vii, 331 
army organization under William 
Wallace, vi, 85, 87-89 
under James I, 1436, viti, 297 
army service, common, levied 1265, 
v, 353, 469-70 
Arnald Aimery, abbot of Citeaux, 
legate, iv, 439, 459, 609 
Arnold, son of Ausbert, Frankish 
ancestral figure, ii, 177 
Arnold, abbot of Kelso, bishop of 
St Andrews, papal legate, 111, 
347, 371, 373; iv, 267 
Arnold, abbot of Melrose and 
Rievaulx, iv, 337, 475 
Arnot, Michael de, knight, vii, 97 
Arnprior STL, 1, 191 
Arnulf, St, 11, 177 
Arnulf, king of Germany, emperor, 
+ ii, 325, 327, 329; iv, 47, 57, 431; 
- viii, 225 


sa 


Arnulf, antipope (Silvester IV), iii, 
113 
Arnulf, archbishop of Rheims, 11, 
363 
Arnulf, count of Flanders, v, 129 
Arphaxad, son of Shem son of 
Noah, 1, 19 
Araa, Syria, iv, 103 
Arques, France, iv, 435 
provost of, vii, 31 
Arran, isle of BTE, i, 187; v, 351 
castle of, v, 337 
Arras, France, ii, 113; iv, 59, 339, 
538, 585; vii, 31. See also 
Attrebatensian province 
bishop of. See Robert 
miracle at, iv, 339 
Arrouaisian order, iti, 147 
Arsanius for Arges, q.v., i, 63 
Arsur (unidentified; ? Arsuf), 
Palestine, iv, 381 
Artaxerxes I, king of Persia, 1, 23; 
1v, 305 
his sons Arbaracus, Darius and 
Othus, iv, 305 
Artaxerxes II, king of Persia, 1, 23, 
59 


Artaxerxes III, king of Persia, i, 23 _ 


Arthur, king of Britain, 1, 191, 205; 
ii, 43, 45, 59, 63, 65, 67, 69, 
345; vi, 115, 147, 185; viii, 109 

Arthur, son of Aedan king of Scots, 
i, 107 

Arthur, father of Maurice king of 
Leinster, vi,395 

Arthur, count of Brittany, Anjou 
and Poitou, nephew of John 
king of England, iii, 133; iv, 
267, 423, 427, 431, 626; v, 23, 
37 

Arthur’s Oven STL, i, 205 

Artois, France, count of. See Robert 

Arundel, earl of. See FitzAlan, 
Richard; Fitzalan, Thomas — 

Arundel, Thomas, archbishop of 
Canterbury, viti, 23 

Arviragus, king of Britain, i, 277 

Arxes for Arges, q.v., 1, 63 

Asa, king of Judah, i 21 
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Asaph, prophet, i, 21 


Ascalon, Palestine, i, 225; 111, 93; tv, 


103, 105, 159, 377, 401, 403, 
573, 574 
battle at, iv, 159 
Ascanius, son of Aeneas of Troy, 1, 
21, 177 
Ascelin, abbot of Kinloss, iv, 321 
Aschetin, bishop of Bethlehem, iv, 
159 
Asclepiodotus, pretorian prefect, 1, 
271 
Asia, i, 7, 9, 11, 13, 23, 247, 259, 
273, 281 
Asketin, chancellor of King 
Magnus IV of Norway, v, 351 
Assassins, king of the, v, 165-7 
‘Assek’ (unidentified, in Western 
Isles), 1, 189 
assembly of Scottish magnates, 
1189/1190, iv, 395, 405. See 
also estates; parliament; 
council general 
Clackmannan, 1195, iv, 411. 
Musselburgh, 1201, iv, 427 
Stirling, 1209, iv, 449, 459 
? place, 1297-8, vi, 93 
Asserio, Rigaud de, bishop of 
Winchester, papal legate, vii, 3 
assessment. See taxation 
Assisi, Italy, city of, iv, 439; v, 71 
Assuerus, king of the Persians, 1, 59 
Assyrians, i, 21, 79, 83, 183, 209; il, 
289, 355: ili, 5 
monarchy of the, i, 207 
astrology, condemnation of, iv, 373 
Athaliah, queen of Judah, 1, 21 
Athelney SOM, ii, 323; iti, 313 
Athelstan (baptismal name of 
Guthrum), ti, 327 
Athelstan, son of King 4thelwulf, 
ii, 305, 307, 309, 311 
Athelstan, king of Kent, ii, 307 
Athelstan, son of Edward son of _ 
Alfred, king of England, 11, 
307, 331, 333, 341, 343, 345, 
347; vi, 115, 117; ix, 87 
Athelstan, natural son of King 
Edward the Elder, 11, 315 


Athelstan, king of Northumbria, | 
supposed charter of, vii, 411 
Athelstaneford ELO, 1i, 309 - 
Atuatuci, a people of north-east 
Gaul, i, 203 
Athen for Athens, 37 
Athenian dialect. See Attic 
Athenians, city of. See Athens 
king of, ii, 273; v, 295 
Athens, Greece, 1, 13, 27, 37, 75; i1, 
307; ii, 173 
Atholl PER, region, vi, 323 
men of, v, 181 
earldom of, ix, 30 
earl of. See Galloway, Thomas of; 
Henry; Hastings, David de; 
Patrick; Stewart, Walter; 
Strathbogie, David II de; 
Strathbogie, David III de; 
Strathbogie, David IV de; 
Strathbogie, John de 
countess of. See Katherine 
Atlas, mythical figure, 1, 21, 45 
Atlas mountains, North Africa, 1, 9, 
11 
Attic, Greek dialect, 1, 51 
Attica, Greece, i, 13. 
Attila, king of the Huns, 11, 29 
Attrebatensian province (Arras), 
France, ii, 113 
Aubigny, France, lord of. See 
Stewart, John, lord of Darnley 
Aubrey, brother of William de 
Grant-Mesnil, iv, 99 
‘Auchmore’ (perhaps PER/STL), i, 
191 
Auchterarder PER, vii, 77 
Auchtertool FIF, vi, 383 
Auckland DRH, park of, vii, 257 
Audacer, Frankish forester of 
Flanders, father of Baldwin 
count of Flanders, 11, 323 
Auguselus, king of Scotland, vi, 
115 
Augustine of Canterbury, St, 11, 83, 
89, 91, 93, 95, 97, 99, 101, 103 
Augustine of Hippo, St, i, 325, 327; 
li, 9, 11, 147; iv, 5, 359 
works of, iv, 33 
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Augustinian order (Black Canons), 
i, 17, 189, 191, 327; iii, 109; iv, 
155; v, 119, 141; ix, 24-28 

Scottish abbots and priors of the, 
viii, 315, 317 

house of, on an island in Lough 
Derg, Co. Donegal, Ireland, iv, 
13 

nuns of, i, 189 

Augustus Caesar Octavian, 
emperor, iv, 319 

Augustus, title of Roman emperors, 
i, 249, 265, 273, 285, 297, 321, 
323 

Auldhame ELO, ii, 79 

Aumale. See Harcourt 

Aumale, France, castle of, iv, 311, 
413 

county of, v, 9, 51 
count of. See Forz, William de; 
William le Gros 

Aura, wind, 1, 5 

Aurelian, emperor, i, 25, 263; 1i, 291 

Aurelius Ambrosius, British ruler, i, 
43, 171; ii, 41, 43, 45, 47, 57, 
59, 65, 67 

Aurelius Commodus. See Lucius 

Aurelius [Verus], emperor 

Aurelius, Marcus. See Marcus 
Aurelius . 

Aurelius, Roman general i, 263 


Aurtecht, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 


173 
Ausbert, Frankish ancestral figure, 
ti, 177 
Auskerry ORK, 1, 193 
Auster, wind, 1, 5, 7 
Austin friars, v, 401 
Austrasia, ii, 153 | 
Austria, duke of, v, 5, 103. See ene 
Leopold 
Auteuil, near Paris, France, ii, 313: 
ili, 399 
Auvergne, France, district of, iv, 
383, 389, 425; v, 175 
council in, iv, 97. See also 
Clermont 
Auvergne, William d’, bishop of 
Paris, v, 189, 389, 391, 397 


Auxerre, France, region of, iv, 39, 
63, 381 
bishop of. See Macon, Hugh de 
count of. See Courtney, Peter de; 
William IT 
Auxerre, Geoffrey of, disciple of 
Peter Abelard, secretary of St 
Bernard, iv, 169 
Avalon (Glastonbury) SOM, ii, 59, 
69 


Ave, mystical significance of, iv, 131- 
7 | 


Avenal, Gervase de, v, 105 
Avenal, Robert, lord of Eskdale, iv, 
349, 369, 475 
his daughter, iv, 349, 369, 475 | 
Avignon, France, site of papal 
court, iii, 403, 411; iv, 487; v, 
133-5; vii, 277, 359, 453; vill, 
231. See also Roman court 
citizens of, v, 135 
bishop of. See Corbie, Nicholas 
~ de 


Avoch ROS, vii, 137 
Avondale, earldom of, 1x, 30 


Avranches, France, town of, iv, 435; 


viii, 125 
bishop of, envoy of king of 
France, vii, 95 | 
Awinus (Alcuin), il, 171 
‘Awyne’ ARG, 1, 187. See Sanda 
Aymer VII, viscount of Thouars, tv, 
437, 606; v, 55 
Aymer, Master, viii, 249 
Ayr AYR, vi, 377, 379; vii, 159 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31 


sheriff of. See Ross, Godfrey de _ 


parliament at, vi, 377 
new castle of, v, 337 
OP house in, ix, 29 
river, iv, 419 


Elfgar, earl of East Anglia, iit, 35 


Alfgifu, dau. of Ealdorman 
Thored, wife of AAthelred king 
of England, iii, 321 


lfnoth, sheriff of Hereford, ili, 21 — 


lfric, ealdorman of Hampshire, 
i, 341 


abbey of St Rufus near, iv, 261, 487 | 
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elfthryth, wife of King Edgar, i1, 
371; ii, 341 

Allfwald, king of Northumbria, ii, 
169 

elle, king of the Deirans, 11, 43, 101 

elle, king of Sussex, 11, 43 

Elwine, ealdorman, 11, 343 


Ethelbald, king of the Mercians, iv, 


29 

AEthelbald, king of Wessex, ix, 87 

Ethelberht, king of Kent, 11, 89 

AEthelberht, king of Wessex, ix, 87 

Ethelberht (= AAthelred), 11, 165, 
167, 169 | 

A€thelfrith, king of the 
Northumbriansg, 11, 87, 113, 
117, 119 

AEthelred of Northumbria, 11, 165, 
167, 169 

AEthelred, king of Wessex, 1x, 87 

Ethelred, the Unready, king of 
England, 1i, 359, 371, 379, 385, 
387, 391, 403, 407, 429, 439; 111, 
25, 27, 29, 175, 319, 321, 331, 
341; vi, 117; ix, 87 

his sons. See Alfred; Edmund II 

Ironside; Edward the 
Confessor 

AAthelred, son of Malcolm 
Canmore and St Margaret, ii, 

_ 55, 85; vi, 33. See also Ethelred 

7Ethelwald (Moll), king of 
Northumbria, 1i, 123, 169 

Ethelwald ( = A#2thelred), 11, 167, 
169 

AEthelwald, abbot of Old Melrose, 
bishop of Lindisfarne, iv, 23. 

Ethelwine, ealdorman, ii, 343 

AEthelwold, ti, bishop, 375 

AEthelwulf, king of Wessex, 11, 305, 
307, 311, 393; ii, 175, 293, 311; 
ix, 87 

AAthelwulf, prior of Nostell, bishop 
of Carisle, 1 ill, 109; iv, 255; ix, 
135 


Baal. See Bel 
Babel, tower of, 1, 19, 29, 45 
Babylon, Iraq, i, 29, 79, 197 


Babylon, Egypt, iv, 371. See also 
Cairo | 
lord of. See Saladin 
Babylonian Captivity, i, 17, 


- Bacchus, god of wine, 1, 37, 


Badenoch INV, district of, viii, 261 
lord of. See Comyn, John II the 
Red; Steward, Alexander 
Badoc, father of Feredech king of 
Picts, 11, 305 
Beldeg, West Saxon ancestral 
figure, 111, 175 
Bagimond di Vezza, papal collector, 
v, 403, 475 
Bagot, William, English knight, viii, 
23 
Bailleul, France, vi, 45, 79, 97 
Baithene (Conin), St Columba’s 
successor, il, 71 
Balbinus, Roman emperor, 1, 261 
Balbuthy, William de, subprior of 
St Andrews, 111, 439 
Baldred, St, ii, 79 
Baldred (=Ailred), 11, 371; 11, 139 
Baldwin, count of Flanders (late 
9c), ii, 323 
Baldwin, count of Flanders (1036- 
67), ili, 27 
Baldwin IX, count of Flanders, 
emperor of Constantinople, iv, 
415, 419, 423; v, 133 
Baldwin I, count of Hainault, king 
of Jerusalem, 111, 91, 103, 113, 
125; iv, 93, 95, 105, 107, 159 
victory of men of, iv, 145 
Baldwin II, king of Jerusalem, iv, 
159, 163 
Baldwin, count of Hainault (1171- 
95), v, 129 
Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 
iv, 379, 387, 554 
Baldwin, clerk from Flanders, viii, 
257 
Balliol family, vi, 75; vii, 365; 1x, 
= «43 
their claim to the Scottish throne, 
1286-92, vi, 9, 35 , 
Balliol, Edward de, son of John II 
de Balliol, later 
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king of Scots, ii, 401; 111, 421; vi, 35, 
43, 45, 77, 79, 189, 214, 333; 
vii, 62, 67, 73, 75, 77, 81, 83, 
85, 89, 93, 95, 97, 103, 109, 
115, 117, 123, 125, 129, 205-6, 
271, 287, 289 

Balliol, Henry de, v, 189 

Balliol, Henry de, brother of 
Edward, vii, 81, 83 

Balliol, John I de, v, 147; vi, 35, 37; 
Vii, 289 

his wife. See Dervorguilla 

his son. See Balliol, John II de 

his daughter. See mations cr 
Eleanor) 

Balliol, John II de, lord of 
Galloway, later John king of 
Scots, q.v., 11, 401; vi, 5, 7, 9, 
19, 21, 23, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35; | 
123; vii, 289; viii, 311; ix, 79, 

81 
his son. See Balliol, Reward de 

Balloch, Donald, son of John Mor, 
cousin of Alexander lord of 
the Isles, viii, 265 

Balmerino FIF, abbey of, v, 143, 
147; vii, 123; ix, 25 ~ 

abbot of. See Adam II; Alan; 
Perisby, William de . 

Balmyle, Nicholas de, official of St 
Andrews, vicar-general in | 
vacancy of the see, iti, 401 

Balone FIF, manor, iii, 437 

Balram, [ ], Scottish soldier at 
Otterburn, vii, 439 

‘Balth’, supposed entrance to Baltic 
Sea, 1, 13 

Balthasar, one of Three Wise Men, 
1, 223 

Baltic Sea, i, 13, 239 

Baltrodi, Walter de, bishop of 
Caithness, v, 379 

Balvenie, lord of. See Douglas, John 

Balwery, John de, ix, 135 | 

Bamberg, Germany, see and church 
of, ii, 387 

Bamburgh NTB, iv, 451 

Banb, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 

173 


Banff BNF, O.Carm. house in, ix, 30 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
Bangor CRN, ii, 89 
bishop of. See Yonge, Griffin 
Bannister, William, English 
knighht, vi, 331, 335 
Bannockburn (or Stirling) STL, 
battle at, vi, 323, 353, 355, 357, 
359, 363, 369, 373, 377, 413, 
448, 451, 452 
Bapaume, France, town of, v, 51 
Bar, Edward duke of, viii, 85 
his brother John, viii, 85 


' Bar, Reginald de, bishop of 


Chartres, v, 75 
‘Barbary’, Tunisia, v, 377 
Barbazan, Arnold William, sire de, 
vii, 123 
Barbeau, France, monastery at, IV, 
— 339. See also Port-sur-Seine 
Barbou, Reginald, bailiff of 
Normandy, France, vi, 23 


~ Barbour, John, archdeacon of 


Aberdeen, author, vi, 319, hae 
380, 381; ix, 47 

Barcelona, Spain, count of. See 
Peter II, king of Aragon 

Barclay, Alexander, knight, viii, 

“297; 1x, 52 

Barclay, David de, vii, 157, 275. See 
also Berclay | 

Barclay, John, keeper of ROxOUTE! 
castle, vii, 157 | 

Barclay, Walter de, knight, sheriff 
of Aberdeen, vii, 3 

Bardolf, Lord, viii, 65, 67 

Barfleur, France, iti, 103 

Bari, Italy iti, 65 

archbishop of. See Prignano, 

Bartholomew 

barnacle geese, characteristics of, Vi, 
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Barnbougle WLO, vii, 195%. 2 ; 

Barnhill FIF, vii, 300; vin, 137 ~ 

Barnsdale YOW, v, 355 : 

Barra INV, i, 189 | 

Barrabas, 11, 57 | 

Barres, John de, French knight and 
envoy, vi, 99 
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Barres, William des, v, 191 
Barry, Thomas de, canon of 
Glasgow, provost of Bothwell, 
vii, 419 
Bartholomew. See Peter 
(Bartholomew) 
Basel, Switzerland, council of, v, — 
329; viii, 221, 233, 235, 237, 
239, 265, 277, 279, 281, 285 
Basil, St, i, 303, 321; ii, 75 
Basques, i, 57 
Bass Rock ELO, 1, 15; vii, 129; viii, 
61, 241 
Bassanius. See Caracalla 
Bassianus, Roman general, i, 269 
Baston, Robert, English Carmelite 
friar, vi, 367, 375 
Batenburg, Netherlands, iv, 59, 61 
Bathilde, St, queen of the Franks, v, 
127 
‘Battlehaugh’, viii, 83 
battles (in chronological order; for 
locations see individual 
entries): 
Alleluia Victory, 429, iv, 9 
Wodnesbeorh, 592, ii, 79 
Degsastan, 603, 11,89 
Nechtansmere, 685, ii, 143 
Athelstaneford, 820 x 834, ii, 
309-11 # 
Luncarty, ? 862 X 877, v, 341 
Black Chasm, ca 877, ii, 313, 317 
Strathallan, 878, ii, 317 
Brunanburh, 937, ii, 331, 341, 
343,347 
? Monzievaird, 1005, ii, 397 
Lumphanan, 1057, iii, 19 
Hastings, 1066, iti, 45 
Northallerton/The Standard, 
1138, iii, 129 
Bouvines, 1214, v, 47-49 
Largs, 1263, v, 337, 339, 341 
Lewes, 1265, v, 353 
Evesham, 1265, v, 353 
Dunbar, 1296; vi, 73-75 . 
Stirling Bridge, 1297, vi, 87 
Falkirk, 1298, vi, 95-97 
Roslin, 1303, vi, 293-7 | 
Methven, 1306, vi, 323; ix, 135 


Dalry, 1306, vi, 323; ix, 135 
Loudoun Hill, 1307, ix, 136 
Slioch, 1307, vi, 329 
Inverurie, 1308, vi, 341-3 
River Dee, 1308, vi, 343-5 
Cruachan, 1308, vi, 345 
Bannockburn, 1314, vi, 353-75 
Donibristle, 1317, vi, 383 
Dundalk, 1318, vi, 413 
Myton, 1319, vi, 385, 486 
Boroughbridge, 1322, vii, 11 
Byland, 1322, vi, 377; vii, 13 
Dupplin, 1332, vii, 75-81 
Halidon, 1333, vii, 89-93 
Dormag, 1334, ix, 136 
Burgh Muir, 1335, vii, 113 
Culblean, 1335, vii, 117 
Crecy, 1346, vii, 255 
Neville’s Cross/Durham, 1346, 
vii, 257-61 
(1) Nisbet, 1355, vii, 281 
Poitiers, 1356, vii, 297-301 
Carham, 1377, vii, 371 
Otterburn, 1388, vii, 415-43 
Glen Brerachan, 1392, viii, 7 
(2) Nisbet, 1402, viii, 43-45 
Humbleton, 1402, viii, 45-49 
Shrewsbury, 1403, viii, 57-59, 95 
Long Hermiston, 1406, viii, 61-63 
Liége, 1408, viii, 67 
Harlaw, 1411, viii, 75-77 
Agincourt, 1415, viii, 85 
Baugé, 1421, viii, 113, 119-21 
Cravant, 1423, viii, 295 
Verneuil, 1424, viii, 115, 125-7 
Inverlochy, 1431, viii, 265 
Strathnaver, 1431, viii, 265-7 
Piperdean, 1435, viii, 293 
Sark, 1445, ix, 141 
Baugé, France, castle and battle of, 
viii, 113, 115, 119, 121, 125 
Baukwell, John, abbot of Welbeck, 
Vili, 67 
Bavaria, Germany, iv, 57 
duke of, v, 103 
Bavaria, John of, brother of the 
duke (count) of Holland, viii, 
67 | 


Bavarians, ti, 153, 387 
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Bayeux, France, iti, 69; iv, 435, 637 
bishop of. See Ableiges, Robert 
d’; Odo 
‘Bayeux’ (i.e. Arbroath), iv, 475: v, 3 
Bayeux, Thomas of, archbishop of 
York, ii, 131 
Bean, St, i, 191 
Bean, bishop of Mortlach, 1i, 405 
Bearpark DRH, moor and manor, 
vil, 257, 259 
Beatrice, dau. of King Malcolm II, 
ili, 171. See also Bethoc 
Beaufort, France, castle of, v, 37; 
viii, 119 
Beaufort, Joan. See Joan, Queen 
Beaufort, John, son of John duke of 
Lancaster, earl of Somerset, 
marquis of Dorset, vii, 221 
his son John, earl of Somerset, 
vili, 221 
his son Thomas, viii, 121 
Beaugency, France, town of, viii, 
129 
Beaujeu, Humbert de, iv, 335; v, 135 
Beaulieu, Hugh de, bishop of 
Carlisle, v, 25, 27 
Beauly INV, priory of, v, 145; vii, 
2735 1x> 27 
Beaumanotr, John, French knight, 
vil, 283, 285 
Beaumont, France, county of, v, 
119 
count of, iv, 379. See also 
Matthew 
vicomte of, iv, 369 
Beaumont, Henry de, knight, earl 
of Buchan, vi, 35; vii, 73, 79, 
81, 95, 97, 119, 123, 125 
his dau. Katherine, wife of David 
III de Strathbogie earl of 
Atholl, vi, 35; vii, 119 
Beaumont-le-Roger, France, iv, 417 
‘Beaurepaire’. See Bearpark 
Beauvais, France, city.and district 
of, iv, 381, 411, 417; v, 153 
bishop of. See Cressonsacq, 
_ Robert de; Dreux, Philip de 
Beauvais, order of, iii, 147 
Bec, abbot of, 111, 75 


Bede, St, the Venerable, 1, 173; 11, 
151, 254; iv, 35 
Bedford BDF, castle of, v, 133 
duke of. See Lancaster, John of 
Beelzebub. See Bel 
Beirut, Lebanon, 11, 335, 337 
Bek, Anthony, bishop of Durham, 
vi, 3, 31, 97, 175 
Bel, heathen god, (also called Baal, 
Belial, Beelzebub, Belphegor, 
Belus), 1, 79, 83, 209 
Bela III, king of Hungary, iv, 367 
Belgic sea, i, 237, 267; 11, 315 
Belial. See Bel 
Belinus, king of the Britons, 1, Dh 
59, 171; vi, 115, 183 
Belisarius, patrician, ii, 289 
Bell, William, dean of Dunkeld, 
bishop-elect of St Andrews, 111, 
403, 405 
Belléme, France, v, 137, 139 
castle of, v, 145 
Belley, France, bishop of. See 
Chignin, Anthelm; Hugh (2) 
Belphegor. See Bel 
Belus. See Bel 
Ben, James, archdeacon and then 
bishop of St Andrews, 111, 403, 
405; vii, 7, 83, 176, 178 
Benbecula. See ‘Benwewil’ 
Béne, Amaury de. See Amaury 
Benedict, St, ii, 23, 75, 161; 1v, 17 
rule of, iii, 65, 363; iv, 145 
Benedictine order, houses of, ix, 25- 
29 
Benedict V, pope, ii, 363; viii, 227 
Benedict VIII, pope, i, 405; Viii, 
229 
Benedict IX, pope, 11, 405; vin, 229 
Benedict X, pope, viii, 229 
Benedict XII, pope, i, 405 
Benedict XIII, pope (Peter de 
Luna), ill, 411, 435; vi, 69; vii, 
95; vill, 85, 87, 89, 91, 93, 231, 
313 
Benedictine order (Black Monks): 1, 
189; ii, 23; v, 119-21 
Scottish abbots and priors of the, 
vill, 315, 317 
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benefices with cure should be served 
in person, ii, 105-7 
Benham, Hugh de, bishop of 
Aberdeen, v, 381, 387, 389 
Bening, William, prior of 
Newbattle, abbot of Coupar 
Angus, iii, 393 
‘Benrig’, battle of, viii, 116n 
‘Benton’, battle at, ii, 113 
‘Benwewil’ (? Benbecula INV), i, 
189 
Ber, Alexander, abbot of 
Dunfermline, vii, 277 
Berclay, David de, an Englishman, 
vil, 238. See also Barclay and 
Berkeley 
Berengar I, ii, 333, 359; iv, 57 
Berengar II, 11, 333, 359 
Berengar III, ii, 359 
Berengar the Lollard, ii, 431 
Berengarians (followers of Berengar 
of Tours), viii, 283 
Berkeley, lord of. See Thomas (de 
Berkeley) 
Berkeley, Hugh de, v, 321 
Bermingham, Peter, vi, 395 
Bermondsey, near London, 
monastery of St Saviour at, iti, 
119 
Bernard, St, abbot of Citevaux: ill 
115, 135, 349; iv, 155, 163, 165, 
167, 169, 175, 251, 321: v, 19; 
viii, 231 
his secretary. See Geoffrey of 
Auxerre 
Bernard, abbot of Tiron, iii, 95, 101 
Bernard, abbot of Arbroath, vi, 
361, 363; vii, 15 
Bernard the Monk, visitor to 
Jerusalem, iv, 107 
Bernard Teuto OP, papal 
penitentiary, v, 393 
Bernard, king of Italy, nephew of 
Louis the Pious, iv, 3 
Bernham, David de, king’s _ 
chamberlain, bishop of St 
Andrews, iii, 395; v, 169-71, 
177, 291, 293, 301, 315 


>) 


- Bernicians ii, 43, 113, 117, 119 
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Berry, France, district of, 413, 425; 
vii, 315 
Berta, mother of Charlemagne, ii, 
159; iv, 33 
Bertha, dau. of Conrad king of 
Burgundy, wife of Odo count 
of Blois, iv, 63 
‘Bertha’ PER, town of. See Perth 
Bertrada. See Berta 
Béruges, France, town of, v, 175 
Berwick NTB, town and castle of, 
ili, 99, 147; iv, 319, 321, 391, 
393, 433; v, 85, 93, 97, 101, 151, 
367, 409; vi, 7, 29, 57, 59, 63, 
73, 81, 93, 165, 323, 351, 413, 
415; vu, 43, 89, 91, 95, 137, 
391; viii, 11, 33, 87, 287; ix, 79, 
81, 83, 136 
people of, vii, 91, 283 
warden of. See Musgrave, 
Thomas de 
town of, vii, 89, 93, 281, 283, 187 
Cowgate in, vii, 283 
keeper of. See Seton, 
Alexander de 
castle of, vii, 89, 93, 145, 283, 
305, 379, 403, 447 
Douglas Tower of, vii, 283 - 
keeper of. See Patrick earl of 
March 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31 . 
OFM house in, ix, 29 
nunnery in, iil, 147; ix, 28 
its supposed cells of at Gullane 
ELO, Trefontains BWK and 
Elbottle ELO, ix, 29 
bridge at, iv, 593, 621 
Berwick, Robert of, abbot of 
Dunfermline, iv, 419, 421, 429 
Bethlehem, Palestine, i, 217, 223: ll, 
11; iii, 95; iv, 3, 381, 492 
bishop of. See Aschetin 
King Baldwin I crowned at, iv, 95 
Bethlehemites, order of, house of in 
Scotland, ix, 29 
Bethoc, dau. of King Malcolm II, 
i, 401, 413, 419; v, 295. See 
also Beatrice 
Bethsaida, Galilee, i, 311 
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Bethune, Robert de, count of 
Nevers, vi, 15 
Beverley, YOE, church of, 11, 345; 
vi, 117 
provost of. See Mansel, John 
sorceress of, iv, 77 
Béziers, France, ii, 175; v, 63, 75 
Bicchieri, Guala, papal legate, v, 63, 
87-89, 91, 93, 95, 97, 99, 101, 
133 
Bickerton, Walter, of Luffness, 
knight, vii, 49 
Bidun, Walter de, king’s chancellor, 
bishop of Dunkeld, iv, 325 
Biggar LAN, vi, 293 
Bile, Gaelic ancestral figure, iti, 
173 
Bile, father of Brude king of Picts, 
ii, 303 
Bibulus, Roman consul, i, 199, 207 
Birger Persson, father of St Bridget 
of Sweden, vii, 375 
Birgham BWK, viii, 75 
Birley, John, vii, 311, 313 
Biset. See also Bisset 
Biset, James, canon and prior of St 
Andrews, 11, 429, 431, es 435, 
437 
Biset, Thomas, subprior i then 
prior of St Andrews, iti, 423, 
425; vil, 77, 79 
his nephew. See Biset, James 
Biset, Thomas, earl of Fife, iii, 423; 
vil, 457 
his nephew. See Biset, Thomas, 
prior of St Andrews 
bishops, criticism of, iii, 391 
praiseworthy characteristics of, 
ili, 409, 488-9; iv, 429-31 
of Iona, subject to the abbot, ii, 
71, 127 
bishoprics i in or affecting Scotland, 
list of, ix, 22-23 
founded by David I, i, 147 | 
vacant, royal levy on, 1271, v, 
381 
Bisset, Baldred, Master, envoy to 
Rome, iv, 321; vi, 5, 99, 169, 
189, 231, 291 


Bisset John, v, 183-5, 187 
founder of Beauly priory, v, 145; 
ix, 27 
Walter, his brother, v, 147, 179, 
181, 183-5, 187 
Walter’s wife. See Ada 
William, his brother, v, 183-5 
Bissets, the, v, 181, 183 
Bithynia, Turkey, iv, 95, 399 
Black, John, monk, terrar and 
abbot of Dunfermline, prior of 
Urquhart, vii, 239 
‘Black Agnes’. See Agnes countess 
of Dunbar 
Black Canons, 1, 15, 17; iv, 425. See 
also Augustinian order 
Black Chasm FIF, 11, 313, 317 
Black Cross, relic of the True Cross 
belonging to St Margaret, iii, 
53, 163 
Black Monks, order of. See 
Benedictine order 
Black Sea, 1, 9 
Blackburn WLO (?), vii, 139 
‘Blacksawing’ (unidentified), vii, 
139 
Blair Atholl PER, v, 373 
Blaise, St, i, 15, 263 
Blanche, dau. of Alfonso king of 
~ Castile, niece of John king of 
England, wife of Prince Louis 
of France, mother of King 
Louis IX, iv, 425; v, 21, 137, 
191, 397 
Blane, St, vi, 61 
Blantyre LAN, priory of, ix, 26 
Blarehassereth, king of Picts, 11, 299 
Blavotin (Flemish faction), v, 23 
Bledda, king of the Huns, ii,29 
Bléneau, Geoffrey de, OP, at Paris, 
v, 389 | 
Blessed Isles, 11, 63; iv, 17 
Bloet, Robert, bishop of Lincoln, 
il, 75 
Blois, France, stronghold on hill at, 
Iv, 63 
count of, 111, 91. See also Louis; 
Theobald 
genealogy of counts of, iv, 63 
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blood-feud, example of, 1358, Vii, 
309 


Blount, Walter, knight, vili, 59 
Boar’s Chase FIF, iii, 107, 345 
Bobbio, monastery of, Italy, 1, 113 
Boethius, philosopher, i Iv, 15, 35 
Bo’ Hall. See Yester 
Bohemia, kingdom of, ii, 387; viii, 
214 
king of, ii, 369; v, 5. See also John 
duke of. See Frederick, duke of 
Swabia 
heretics of Prague in, viii, 277, 
279, 285, 287 
magnates and magistrates of, viii, 
279, 281 
nobility of, iv, 41 
troops from, vi, 351 
Bohemond the Wise of Taranto, 
duke of Apulia, prince of 
Antioch, iii, 91; iv, 95, 99, 107 
his wife. See Constance 
his nephew. See Tancred 
Bohun, Humphrey de, earl of 
Hereford, vii, 11 
Bohun, William, earl of 
Northampton, vii, 149, 305 
Bois, William del, king’ S chancellor. 
iv, 469; v, 2, 81, 141, 147 
Boisil, St, prior/abbot of Melrose, 
ii, 141, 143; iii, 371 
Bologna, Italy, iii, 59 
council planned at, Vili, a 235, 
237 
Bonafous, Friar John, vii, 17, 19 
Bonaventura, Romano, cardinal of 
St Angelo, papal legate, v, 133, 
135, 137 
Bondington, William de, bishop of 
Glasgow, king’s chancellor, iii, 
395, 397; v, 147, 169, 171, 189, 
319, 323 
Boneville, John de, knight, vii, 
261 
Bonhomme, Jack, French peasant, 
vil, 307 
Boniface I, pope, viii, 223 
Boniface II, pope, viii, 223 
Boniface III, St, pope, ii, 109 


Boniface VIII, pope, iii, 401; v, 401; 
vi, 99, 101-3, 103-9, 111, 113, 
129, 133, 137, 141, 157, 169, 
189, 291 
Boniface IX, pope, viii, 231 
Boniface, St, Englishman, 
archbishop of Mainz, ii, 153, 
165, 167; iv, 29, 31; vii, 321 
Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, 
iv, 423; v, 5 
Bonn, Germany, iv, 59 
Bonnet, William, French lawyer, vi, 
21 
booty after Bannockburn 1314, vi, 
377 
from Cumberland, 1385, vii, 409- 
11 
Bordeaux, France, city of, iv, 43 
Border, Anglo- Scottish, vi, 31, 125; 
vii, 115, 269, 369, 391: vili, 51, 
63. See also Marches 
castles on, vii, 397 
men from, vii, 117, 369, 371; viii, 
73 
men on the English side of, vii, 
283, 381, 443 
dispute over, 1276, v, 407-9 
1279, v, 409 
Boreas wind, i, 5, 7 
Boroughbridge YOW/YON, vi, 385, 
415; vii, 11 
Borthwick, lord of parliament, ix, 
31 ‘ 


Borthwick, William, of that Ilk, 
knight, viii, 245 
his son William, knight, Vili, 263 
Boso, king of Provence, iv, 49, 59 
his wife. See Ermengarde 
his sister. See Richildis 
‘Botha’. See Rothesay 
Bothans ELO, provostry of, 1x, 27 
Bothgofnane MOR, ii, 421 
Bothwell LAN, castle of, vii, 125 
church of, viii, 31, 35 
provostry of, 1x, 27 
provost of. See Barry vHomas 
de 
Bothwell, Richard, abbot of 
Dunfermline. See ‘Bron’. 
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Boucicaut, John II le Meingre de, 
marshal of France, viii, 85 
Bouillon, Godfrey de, duke of 
Lower Lorraine, ruler of 
Jerusalem, ii, 69, 91, 93, 103, 
113; iv, 93, 95, 105, 159; ix, 47 
his father. See Eustace II, count 
of Boulogne 
his mother. See Ida 
his brother. See Eustace III, 
count of Boulogne 
Boulogne, France, county of, v, 9, 
51 
count of, iii, 29, 103, 113, 129; iv, 
473; vi, 121. See also 
Dammartin, Reginald de; 
Eustace II; Eustace III; 
Matthew; Philip Hurepel; 
Stephen 
countess of. See Ida; Mary 
town of, v, 23 
troops from, vi, 351 
Boulogne, count of, vi, 121. See also 
Eustace 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, vi, 339 
treaty agreed near, vii, 445 
Bourbon, John duke of, viii, 85 
Bourbon, Archibald VIII de, V, 
191 
Bourges, France, iv, 335, 345, 375; v, 
133; vii, 315 
Boutavant, France, castle of, iv, 427 
Bouteiller, Charles le, viii, 121 
Bouvines, France, battle of, iv, 588, 
616 
Boves, Hugh de, v, 23, 49 
Bower (Bowmaker), Walter, canon 
of St: Andrews, abbot-of 
Inchcolm, the author, iti, 433; 
vii, 407, 521; viii, 111, 137, 139, 
219, 241, 289; ix, 3, 5, 7, 9, 13, 
15, 17, 20, 35, 36, 37, 45, 63 
Bower, William, canon and vicar of 
parish of St Andrews FIF, iii, 
439; viii, 83; ix, 137 
Boyd, Alan, man-at-arms, vii, 141 
Boyd, [Thomas], knight, vii, 151 
Boyd, Thomas, younger of 
Kilmarnock, viii, 241 


Brabant (or Louvain), Belgium, 
duchy/county of, iv, 59, 161; v, 
47,51 3 

Anthony duke of, viii, 85. See 
also Henry 

men of (Brabancons), iv, 341, 
541; vi,351 

snow in, iv, 155 

thief caught in, iv, 141 

Brade, Robert, vii, 117 

Braisne, count of. See Roucy, Simon 
de . 

‘Brandans’ of Bute, vii, 105 _ 

Brandenburg, margrave of, 11, 369 

Brandub, son of Meilge, Irishman, 
uu, 71 

Braose, William de, iv, 445 

his wife Matilda, iv, 445, 629 
his sons, iv, 445 | 
Brath, Gaelic ancestral figure, 111, 
173 
Bray- -sur-Seine, France, iv, 403; v, 
— 149 
Braysi, John de, French soldier, Vii, 
141 : 
Breauté, Fawkes de, v, 133 
Brechin, bishopric of, iv, 441; 1x, 23 
~ bishop of. See Albin; Crachin, 
William de; Crannach, John; 
Gregory; Kilconcath (or 
Comyn), William de; Leuchars, 
Patrick de 
lord of. See Stewart, Walter 
Brechin, David de, vii, 3,5 | 
Bregen, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 
173 
Breisach, Germany, town of, v, 5 
Brendan, St, i, 69; 1i, 61, 63; 1v, 17 
Brenden, Irishman, father of 
Baithene and Cobthach, q.v., 
il, 71 
Brendin, under-king of Man, i, 73, 
a > ee | 
Brennius, Gaulish king, 1,59 
Brennius, son of Dunvallo, king of 
Scotland, vi, 115, 183 
Brentford MDX, ii, 325 


. Brerachan PER, Glen, viii, 7 


Brescia, Italy, 11, 321; iv, 45 
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Bressal, son of Ende, Irishman, il, 
71 
Breton Race, France, viii, 251 
Bretons, king of the. See Salomon 
Brian the Red, prince of Thomond, 
Ireland, vi, 395 
Bridget of Ireland, St, i, 47; ii, 57, 
143, 303; iv, 369: vi, 409 
Bridget of Sweden, St, iii, 95, 97; 
vii, 375, 377 
her father Birger, vii, 375 
her mother Ingeborg, vii, 375 
her husband UIf, vii, 375 
her son. See Charles 
Brienne, John de. See John de 
Brienne, king of Jerusalem 
Brigantia, Spain, i, 39, 41 
Brigetio, Slovakia, town of the 
Quadi, i, 321 
Brindisi, Italy, port of, v, 39 
‘Brintile’. See Hestan Isle 
Britain, i, 11, 17, 43, 45, 47, 49, 57, 
59, 61, ae 87, 169, 171, 173, 
175, 177, 183, 199, 201, 205, 
227, 233, 235, 237, 249, 251, 
253, 255, 257, 259, 265, 267, 
271, 273, 299, 305, 307, 321, 
327, 329; ii, 3, 7, 9, 11, 31, 37, 
39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 55, 57, 59, 
63, 65, 69, 83, 85, 89, 101, 121, 
125, 129, 135, 137, 139, 145, 
149, 293, 301; iv, 3, 9, 17, 19, 
317, 473; vi, 115, 141, 143, 145, 
147, 181, 355, 357: vili, 13, 103, 
111. See alse Great Britain 
division into three kingdoms, i, 
179, 181 


Britannia, i, 15 


Britannic sea, i, 193 

Britannicus, title of Constantine the 
Great, 277 | 

British Sea/Ocean, ii, 5, 315; iv, 41, 
43, 45 


Britons, the, i, 15, 57, 61, 71, 169, 


171, 173, 175, 177, 179, 197, 
199, 201, 205, 227, 233, 235, 
237, 249, 251, 255, 257, 269, 
271, 273, 285, 299, 301, 305, 
307, 309, 321, 327, 329; ii, 7, 9, 


IH, 13, 15, 17, 19, 27, 29, 31, 
33, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 
49, 55, 57, 59, 65, 69, 75, 79, 
89, 91, 113, 117, 119, 135, 139, 
141, 149, 163, 289, 307; iii, 171, 
309: iv, 9, 17, 311; v, 171, 185, 
415; vi, 29, 111, iis: 137, 143, 
145, 147, 183, 185, 357; vii, 5; 
ix, 85 
kings of the, iv, 9, 11; vi, 115, 
147, 151. See also Arthur. 
Belinus; Dunvallo; Locrinus 
Brittanic Scotia, iii, 173 
Brittany, France, ii, 113, 139: iv, 63; 
v, 9, 145; viii, 111. See also 
Armorica 
duchy of, v, 37 
count/duke/lord of, iv, 385, 459, 
498. See also Conan; Francis; 
Geoffrey; Henry; John; Peter 
Mauclerc 
duchess of. See Constance 
men from, iv, 431; vi, 351 
and First Crusade, iv, 105 
fight in, vii, 283, 285 
Brittany, John of, earl of 
Richmond, vi, 353; vii, 13 
Brittany, Richard of, brother of 
duke of Brittany, viii, 125 
Briwerre, William, v, 61 
Brixen, Italy, iii, 59 
Brodick, Arran BTE, castle of, i, 
187. See also Arran 
Broichan the magician, vii, 111 
‘Bron’ (Bothwell), Richard, abbot of 
Dunfermline, ix, 45 
Brond, West Saxon ancestral figure, 
ili, 175 
‘Brosignere’, France, battle of, viii, 
295%... 


Brough WML, ii, 403; ix, 137 


Brough of Birsay ORK, i, 195 

Brough of Deerness ORK, i, 195 

Brough-under-Stainmore WML, iv, 
313 

Brown, George, bishop of Dunkeld, 
v, 460 

Brown, Richard, man-at-arms, vii, 
3 
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Brown, William, prior of 
Coldingham, vi, 69 
Brown, William, M.Theol., monk 
of Dunfermline, ix, 45 
Bruce family, vi, 53, 75; ix, 13 
Bruce, Alexander de, brother of 
King Robert I, vi, 323 
Bruce, Alexander de, illegitimate 
son of Edward de Bruce, earl 
of Carrick and lord of 
Galloway, vii, 83, 85, 93, 159 
Bruce, Christian de, sister of King 
Robert I, wife of Andrew de 
Moray, keeper of Kildrummy 
castle, vii, 35, 93, 305 
Bruce, Edward de, brother of King 
Robert I, earl of Carrick, king 
of Ireland, vi, 311, 343, 353, 
379, 381, 385, 397, 401, 413, 
452; vii, 39 
Bruce, James, rector of Kilmany, 
later bishop of Dunkeld, 
chancellor of Scotland, viii, 299 
Bruce, Marjorie de, dau. of King 
Robert I, mother of King 
Robert II, vii, 41 
Bruce, Matilda de, sister of King 
David II, vii, 275 
her husband. See Isaac, Thomas 
her daughters. See Isaac, Joanna; 
Isaac, Katherine 
Bruce, Neil de, brother of King 
Robert I, vi, 323 
Bruce, Robert de, lord of 
Annandale (d.1191), iv, 349, 
369, 411, 475, 477 
Bruce, Robert de, lord of 
Annandale (d.1237), v, 81, 385; 
vi, 37 
his wife. See Isabella 
Bruce, Robert de, lord of Annandale 
and Cleveland, the senior, ‘the 
Competitor’ (d.1295), v, 383, 
385; vi, 5, 7, 9, 19, 21, 23, 25, 
27, 29 31, 33, 37, 329 
Bruce, Robert de, knight, lord of 
Annandale, earl of Carrick 
(d.1304), v, 383, 385; vi, 5, 37, 
53, 75, 329 


his sons, vi, 37 
his daughters. See Bruce, 
Christian; Bruce, Matilda 
his lands in England, vi, 75 
Bruce, Robert de, earl of Carrick, 
later King Robert I, q.v., v, 
385, 399; vi, 5, 9, 15, 35, 37, 95, 
97, 301, 303, 305, 307, 309, 
311, 317, 375 
his wives. See Elizabeth; 
Isabella 
his son. See David 
his daughters. See Margaret; 
Marjorie; Matilda 
Bruce, Robert de, illegitimate son of 
King Robert I, vii, 77, 79 
Bruce, Thomas de, brother of King 
Robert I, vi, 323 
Bruce, Thomas de, perhaps 
illegitimate son of Edward de 
Bruce, vii, 105 


Bruce claim to the Scottish throne, 


1286-92, vi, 9, 35-37 

Brude, son of Maelchon 
(Meilothonam), 11, 69, 71, 301, 
303 

Brude, son of Bile, king of Picts, ,11, 
303 


Brude, son of Derili, king of Picts, | 


ii, 303 | 
Brude, son of Fachna, king of Picts, 
11, 303 
Brude, son of Feredech, king of 
Picts, i, 305 
Brude, son of Fothel, king of Picts, 
ii, 305 
Brude, son of Tenegus, king of 
Picts, 11, 305 
Bruges, Belgium, town of, in, 403, 
435; v, 23, 25; vii, 83 
Eeckhout monastery in, iil, 
403 
church of St Giles in, iii, 435 
Bruguiére, Peter, a notary of Ales, 


vii, 19 

Brunanburh, battle of, 11, 331, 341, 
343, 347 

Brundisio, [ ] de, a Frenchman, 
v, 173-5 | 
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Brunhild, grandmother of 
Theuderic II king of the 
Franks, ii, 113 

Bruno, St, the Teuton of Cologne, 
master of the schools of 
Rheims, founder of the 
Carthusian order, iii, 65; iv, 81 

Bruno, Count, supporter of the 
young Emperor Henry V, iv, 
147 

Bruno the elder, priest of Wartburg, 
Germany, ii, 105, 107 

Bruno the younger, priest of 
Wartburg, Germany, ii, 105, 
107 

Brutus, Decimus Junius, Roman 
consul, i, 23, 177; ii, 59, 139, 
157, 425 

Brutus, Decimus Junius, Albinus, i, 
211 

Brutus, Lucius Junius (the 
Liberator), i, 211 

Brutus, Marcus Junius, i, 211 
Brutus, the Trojan, eponym of 
Britain, i, 21, 71, 175, 177, 179: 
Vv, 171, 185; vi, 115, 137, 141, 
143, 181; viii, 103; ix, 73 
Brutus, son of Isichion, British 
ancestral figure, i, 177 
Bryn Buga MON, viii, 109 
Buchan ABD, district of, vii, 95 
men of, viii, 77 
earldom of, vi, 343; ix, 30 
earl of. See Beaumont, Henry de: 
Comyn, Alexander; Comyn, 
John; Comyn, William; 
Dunbar, George II de; Stewart, 
Alexander; Stewart, John 
lord of. See Lindsay, James de 
Buchan, Andrew de, abbot of 
Coupar Angus, v, 387 
Buchanan, Maurice de, treasurer of 
Margaret dauphiness of 
France, viii, 249 
Budworth CHE, iii, 373 
Buide, Eochaid, king of Scots, ii, 
107, 109, 111, 113, 115, 117 
Buittle KCB, castle of, vi, 349 
Bulgars, ii, 315 


Bulloch, William, chaplain of 
Inchcolm, viii, 137, 139 
Bullock, John, bishop of Ross, iii, 

433 
Bullock, William, lieutenant and 
chamberlain for King Edward 
de Balliol, treasurer of the 
English in Scotland, keeper of 
the castles of St Andrews and 
Cupar, vii, 97, 127, 141, 143, 
145, 155, 157, 245, 246 
chamberlain of Scotland and 
principal councillor under 
King David II, vii, 157 
Bur, Alexander, bishop of Moray, 
vii, 323 
Burgh, Hubert de, v, 107 
Burgh, Richard de, earl of Ulster, 
v1, 38, 377 
his daughter. See Elizabeth 
Burgh-by-Sands CMB, vi, 331, 333 
Burgh Muir. See Edinburgh 
Burgred, king of Mercians, ii, 323 
Burgundian forces, viii, 125, 131 
Burgundy, France, ii, 145, 153, 167, 
333; iv, 57, 59, 259 
duke of. See Henry; Hugh; John; 
Odo; Richard; Robert 
and the First Crusade, iv, 105 
Cistercian monk in, v, 333 
Burgundy, Agnes of, wife of 
Geoffrey II Martel count of 
Anjou, v, 19 
Burray ORK, i, 193 
burning of churches (see separate 
entries for locations): 
Coldingham priory, 1216, v, 85; 
cf. 101 
Elgin cathedral, 1244, v, 187 
Elgin cathedral, 1270, v, 379 
Arbroath abbey, 1272, v, 385 
Lanercost priory, 1297, vi, 81 
Hexham priory, 1297, vi, 81 
Paisley abbey, 1307, vi, 335 
Dryburgh abbey, 1322, vii, 13 
Lesmahagow priory, 1336, vii, 
123 | 
Haddington Franciscan church, 
1356, vii, 291 
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St Andrews cathedral, 1378, vii, 
379 
Arbroath abbey, 1380, vii, 381 
Inchcolm abbey, 1384, vii, 399 
Dryburgh abbey, 1385, vii, 407 
Melrose abbey, 1385, vii, 407 
Newbattle abbey, 1385, vii, 407 
Edinburgh St Giles church, 1385, 
vii, 407 
Elgin cathedral, 1390, vii, 447 
Coldingham priory, 1419, vi, 71; 
viii, 115 
Linlithgow church, 1424, viii, 243 
burning of towns in Scotland (see 
separate entries for locations): 
Dunbar, 1216, v, 83 
Haddington, 1216, v, 83 
Roxburgh, 1216, v, 84 
Berwick, 1216, v, 85 
Haddington, 1244, v, 187 
Roxburgh, 1244, v, 187 
Lanark, 1244, v, 187 
Stirling, 1244, v, 187 
Perth, 1244, v, 187 
Forfar, 1244, v, 187 
Montrose, 1244, v, 187 
Aberdeen, 1244, v, 187 
Elgin, 1336, vii, 119 . 
Aberdeen (‘levelled’), 1336, vii, 
119 
Haddington, 1356, vii, 291 
Arbroath, 1380, vii, 381 
Stirling, 1407, viii, 65 
Cupar, 1410, viii, 75 
Linlithgow, 1411, viii, 81 
Roxburgh, 1411, viti, 81 
Dumfries, 1415, viii, 85 
Linlithgow, 1424, viii, 243 
Inverness, 1428-9, viii, 261 
Bury St Edmunds SFK, abbey at, 
iv, 313 7 
Bushy, John, English knight, viii, 23 
Bute, island of BTE, i, 15, 69, 187; 
v, 351; vi, 61; vii, 97; viii, 53, 
63 
castle of, v, 337. See also 
Rothesay 
men of, vi, 97. See also 
‘Brandans’ 


Bute and Cowal, sheriff of. See 
Lyle, Alan de 
Buttergask, Andrew, knight, vii, 261 
Buzengais, France, iv, 383 | 
Byland YON, battle at, vi, 377; Vu, 
13, 49 | - 
Byzantium, Turkey, i, 11, 283; i, 
175; iv, 59. See also 
. Constantinople 


Cacus, mythological figure, viii, 285 


‘Caddonlee SLK, v, 85 


Cadiz, islands of, Spain, i, 15, 35 

Cadmus, founder of Thebes, i, 21 

Cadoine, William, layman of Ales, 
vil, 17 

Cadulus, Peter, bishop of Parma, 
antipope (Honorius II), iii, 49; 
viii, 229 

Cadwallader, king of Britons, 11, 
135, 137, 139; vii, 109 

Cadwallo, king of the Britons, 1, 
171 : 

Cadwallon, king of Britons, ii, 79, 
113, 117, 119, 135, 137 

Cadzow LAN, vi, 45 


Caen, France, iii, 67; iv, 317, 435; Vil 


255; viii, 85 : 

Caerlaverock DMF, castle of, vii, 
297, 309; viii, 243 

Caerleon MON, ii, 65; viii, 101 

feast at, vi, 115 
archbishop of. See Dubricius 

Caernarfon CRN v, 417 

Caernarfon, Edward de. See 
Edward II (of Caernarfon) 

Caesar, Julius, Roman dictator, 1, 
23, 199, 201, 203, 205, 207, 
209, 211, 213, 227, 271; ii, 399, 
413, 415; viii, 313 

Caesar Augustus. See Octavian . 

Caesarea, Cappadocia, Turkey, 1, 

303; 111,91 

Caesarea, Palestine, i, 259; iti, 93, 
113; iv, 381 - 7 

Cagnano, Albered of, crusader, 111, 
oh 

Caibonia (= Eubonia, Isle of Man), 
i, 187 
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Caillau, Edmund de, Gascon 
knight, captain of Berwick, vi, 
383 
Caillau, Raymond de, vi, 464 
Cainan, son of Enos son of Seth, 1, 
19 
Cairn na Burgh ARG. See 
‘Carneborg’ 
Cairnan, companion of St 
Columba, 11, 71 
Cairo (Babylon), district, Egypt, 1v, 
119 
Cairpre, Gaelic ancestral figure, 111, 
171; v. 295 
Cairpre Findmor, Gaelic ancestral 
figure, ili, 171; v, 295 
Cairpre Rigfota, Gaelic ancestral 
figure, 111, 171; v, 295 
Caithness CAI, iv, 419, 427; v, 115 
bishopric of, iv, 331, 441; ix, 23 
bishop of. See Adam; Andrew; 
Baltrodi, Walter de; Herok, 
Archibald; John; Moravia, 
Gilbert de; Nicholas 
cathedral church of, 379 
canons of, 397 
earldom of, ix, 30 
sucession to, 1x, 40-41 
earl of. See David; Harald; John; 
Stewart, Walter 
Caithness and Orkney, earl of. See 
Magnus 
Calabria, Italy, i, 11, 13; 11, 335; iv 63 
king of. See Charles of Anjou 
plague in, iv, 29 
Calais, France, vil, 253, 315 
Calcras, wind, 1, 5 
Calder Muir WLO/MLO, vii, 133; 
vill, 35 
Calf of Flotta ORK, i, 195 
Caligula. See Gaius 
Callixtus II, pope, 111, 125; vin, 229; 
AX 22 
Camber, son of Brutus king of the 
Britons, i, 179; vi, 115, 143, 181 
Cambrai, France, iv, 59 
bishop of. See Laon, Guiard de; 
Robert 
dean of. See Hugh 


Cambria (Wales), kingdom of 
Camber, 1, 179; 11, 45; vi, 115, 
143, 181 
Cambuskenneth abbey STL, iii, 
147, 393; vii, 35; ix, 24 
abbot of. See Richard; Richard 
the Fat; William , 
canon of. See Dersy, John 
Cambuslang, William de, bishop of 
Dunblane, ix, 136 | 
Camera, Cristin de, viti, 377; ix, 52, 
141 
Camera, William de, subprior and 
prior of St Andrews, iti, 435, 
439 
Cameron, John, vii, 5 
Cameron, Roger, knight, vii, 261 
campaigns, military, in France, tv, 
257-9 (1159), 283-5, 315, 335, 
341, 373-5, 381-3, 385, 387, 
407, 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 
421, 423, 427, 431, 433, 435, 
437, 459; v, 9, 11, 19, 23, 25, 
37-39, 47-53, 55, 131, 137, 139, 
145, 149, 175, 177 (1242). See 
also expeditions from Scotland 
to France 
Campania, Italy, ii, 49 
Campania, Peter de, vicar-general 
of bishop of St Andrews, iii, 
399; vi, 61 
Campbell, lord of parliament, 1x, 31 
Campbell, Donald, vii, 5 
Campbell, Dougal (Colin?), lord of 
Lochawe ARG, vii, 103-5 
Campbell, Duncan, lord of 
Lochawe, founder of Kilmun 
provostry, 1x, 28 
Campbell, James, viii, 261 
Campbell, John, of Loudon, 
knight, viii, 249 
Campus Martius, Rome, ti, 367 
Can, Donald. See MacCan, Donald 
Canaanites, inhabitants of 
Palestine, i, 9 
Canatalmel, king of Picts, 1i, 299 
Candia, Crete, vii, 389 
Canmore ABD, tower of Robert de 
Menzies, vii, 117 
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Cannae, Apulia, ti, 271 
cannibalism near Perth, 1339. See 
Cleke, Christy 7 
Canonbie priory DMF, ix, 26 
‘Cantabria’, Spain, city of, vi, 387 
Cantabrian Ocean, Spain i, 49 
Canterbury KNT, ii, 89; iii, 41, 53, 
75, 111, 147; iv, 251, 567; vi, 
99, 121 
city of, v, 117, 161 : 
church of, iv, 293, 299, 301 
shrine of St Thomas in, 1v, 315; 
v,407 
~ monks of, iv, 251, 293, 439. See 
also Eadmer | 
prior of, v, 89 | . 
sub-prior of. See Reginald 
archbishop of, iii, 337. See also 
Abingdon, Edmund of, St; 
Anselm, St; Arundel, Thomas; 
Baldwin; Courtney, William; 
Dover, Richard of; Dunstan, 
St; Lanfranc; Langton, 
Stephen; Mellitus; Robert; 
Stigand; Sudbury, Simon; 
Theobald; Thomas Becket, St; 
Theodore; Walter, Hubert; 
Winchelsey, Robert 
Cantor, Peter, precentor of Paris, v, 
393 | 73 
Capet, Hugh, count of Paris, later 
king of France, v, 129 


Cappadocia, Asia Minor, 1, 11, 303, 


305, 319 


Capuano, Peter, cardinal, legate, iv, 


419 : | 


Caracalla, Bassanius, emperor, i, 25, 


259, 269 | 
Carale, Adam de, king’s clerk, 
bishop of Aberdeen, iv, 439 


Caranalherech, king of Picts, 11, 299 


Carausius, Roman imperial 
claimant i, 259, 265, 267, 269 
271, 301, 309; 113,59 

Carcassonne, France, captain of. 
See Roger 

siege of, v, 63, 75 
bishop of. See Chapelle- 
Taillefort, Peter de la 
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Carcossi, G., layman of Alés, vii, 17 
Cardney, Robert, bishop of 
Dunkeld, viii, 111, 267, 297 
Cardross DNB, vii, 45 
Carham NTB, fight at, vii, 371 
Carinish priory INV, 1x, 27 
Carinus, son of Emperor Carus, 1, 
263 
Carlegium. See Carlisle 
Carlingford, co.Louth, vii, 413 
Carlisle CMB, i, 171, 235; i1, 195 111, 
109, 117, 131, 137, 139, 147; iv, 
251, 257, 311, 313, 367, 455, 
484, 516; v, 85, 91, 93, 95, 141 
castle and city walls of, ii, 131; v, 
91 | 
city of, vi, 81, 155, 323, 339 
in Glasgow diocese, vi, 155 


22 
bishop of. See Athelwulf; 
Beaulieu, Hugh de; Ireton, 
Ralph de Pes 
cathedral priory of, vi, 155; ix, 26 
canons regular of, 111, 117 
- monastery of nuns of St 
Bartholomew near, 111, 147 
earldom of, iv, 365 | 
earl of. See Harclay, Andrew de 
Carloman, son of Charles Martel, 
q.v., i, 153 


Carloman, son of Pippin III king of 


the Franks, 11,153 _ 
Carloman, son of Louis the 


German, king of West Francia, ” | 


iv, 47, 49, 51, 53, 57, 59, 61 
‘Carlops PEB, vii, 269 . 
Carlyle, William, viti, 249 


Carmelite friars, v, 335, 349, 401; 1x, 


300 | 
from England at Tullilum PER, 
* 1x, 135. 


Carmentis, Italian ‘prophetess, i, 21 
‘Carneborg’ (Cairn na Burgh) ARG 


i, 189 - 
Carnwath provostry LAN, ix, 28 


Carrick AYR, iv, 369, 486; vi, 323; 


vii, 107, 159 
lord of. See Duncan 


bishopric of, iv, 255, 257; v, 25; 1x, — 
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earldom of, vi, 327; ix, 30 
earl of. See Adam; Bruce, 
Alexander de; Bruce, Edward 
de; Bruce, Robert de; Duncan: 
Stewart, David: Stewart, 
James; Stewart, John 
countess of. See Marjorie 
Carrickfergus, Ireland, iv, 461. 615 
Carriden WLO, i, 11 
Carron river STL, i,.203 
Carron, Alexander, iii, 105,.107 
Carruthers, William de, vii, 105 
Carthage, Tunisia, i, 11, 21, 23; 11, 9 
57, 271, 273, 289: 375. 
Carthaginians, ii, 271; v, 345 
Carthusian order, ll, 65; iv, 333, 
oe 425; viii, 269, 273, 275; ix, 


. house in Scotland, ix, 29 

arus, Marcus Aurelius, em 
seve | peror, i, 

Carwinley CMB, ii, 85 7 

Casamari, Italy, abbot of, iv, 431 


_ Caspian Sea, i, 311 


Cassel, France, town of, v, 23, 25 
Cassius, Gaius Longinus, i, 21] 
Cassivellaunus, Belgic king, i, 199 
Castelnau, Peter of, legate, iv, 439 
Castile, Spain, i, 15; viii, 231. 
king of. See Alfonso VIII; 
Alfonso X 
castles, David I a builder of, iv, 25] 
too many in 15c Scotland, vi, 442 
castles in Scotland and England, 
first mention in this chronicle 
(for later mentions and 
locations see Separate entries): 
Dover, 1064, il, 43 | 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 1080, iii, 


Alnwick Murealden, 1093, lili, 75 

Edinburgh (Maidens’ Castle), 
1093, iii, 77-79 7 

Roxburgh (Marchmont), 1 137, 
1, 131 ee : 

Carlisle, 1139, ii, 131 

Durham, 1141, iii, 135 

Perth, 1160, iv, 259. 

Norham, 1164, iv, 29]. 
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Windsor, 1170, Iv, 283 

Wark, 1173, iv,311 

Porchester, | 173, iv, 313 

Brough-under-Stainmore, 1174 
Iv, 313 : 

Richmond, 1174, iv, 315 

Berwick, 1175, iv, 319 

Stirling, 1175, IV, 321 

Dunskeath, 1179, iv, 337 

or (Redcastle), 1 179, iv, 


Inverness, 1197, iv, 419 

Ayr, 1197, iv, 419 
Tweedmouth, 1208, iv, 433 
Bamburgh, 1209, iv, 451 
Mitford, 1217, v, 93 
Bedford, 1224, v, 133 
Abertarff, 1228, v, 143 
Aboyne (Coull), 1242, v, 179 
Hermitage, 1244, v, 185 
Brodick (Arran), 1263, v, 337 
Rothesay (Bute), 1263, v, 337 
Kenilworth, 1266, v, 357 
Blair [Atholl], 1269, v, 373 
Turnberry, ? 1272, v, 383 
Cupar, 1275, v, 403 

Dunbar, 1286, v, 429 

Forfar, 1296, v, 77 
Montrose, 1296, v, 77 
Dundee, 1297, v, 85 

St oe 1298 x 1328, iii, 


Linlithgow, 1301, v, 29] 
Kildrummy, 1306, vi, 323 
Dunstaffnage, 1308, vi, 345 
Buittle, 1312, vi, 349 
Dumfries, 1312, vi, 349 
Dalswinton, 1312, vi, 349 
Pontefract, 1322, vii, 11 
Eilean Donan, 1329, vii, 59 
Wemyss, 1332, Vii, 63 

Loch Leven, 1333, vii, 93 
Urquhart, 1333, vii, 93 
Loch Doon, 1333, vii, 93 
Dunoon, 1333, vii, 97 
Dumbarton, 1334, vii, 83 
Dundarg, 1334, vii, 95 
Lochindorb, 1334, vii, 95 


_ Tarbert, 1335, vii, 111 
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Canmore (Loch Kinord), 1335, 
vil, 117 
Dunnottar, 1336, vii, 123 
Kinneff, 1336, vii, 123 
Lauriston, 1336, vii, 123 
Leuchars, 1336, vii, 123 
Kinclaven, 1337, vii, 125 
Falkland, 1337, vii, 125 
Bothwell, 1337, vii, 125 
Jedburgh, 1341, vii, 145 
Lochmaben, 1341, vii, 145 
Liddel Strength, 1346, vii, 253 
Caerlaverock, < 1356, vii, 297 
Morton, 1357, vii, 305 
Durisdeer, 1357, vii, 305 
Douglas, 1384, vii, 403 » 
Ford, 1385, vii, 405 
Cornhill, 1385, vii, 405. 
Hailes, 1401, viii, 33 
Cocklaws (Ormiston), 1403, viii, 
51 
Innerwick, 1403, viii, 55 
Fast Castle, 1410, viii, 75 
Dingwall, 1411, viii, 77 
Bass Rock, 1424, viii, 241 
Doune, 1425, vii, 243 
Tantallon, 1425, viii, 243 
Loch Lomond, 1425, viii, 247 
Peel, 1440s, i, 15 
Loch Ard, 1440s, 1, 191 
Loch Awe (3 castles), 1440s, 1, 191 
Loch Katrine, 1440s, i, 191 
Eilean Dearg, 1440s, 1, 191 
[Castle] Tioram. See ‘Tyreym’ 
Catania (Caithness), a region of 
Moravia (Moray), i, 239 
Catania, Sicily, city of, iv, 289 
Cataphrygians, the, heretics, i, 25 
caterans (catervans, ketherans), 
definition of, i, 49 
among royal troops from 
Galloway, 1173, iv, 311 
tamed by David II, vii, 359-61 
in Angus, 1391, viii, 7 
in lists at Perth, 1396 viii, 7-11 


tamed by James I, 1428, vii, 259- | 


61 
in fight in Strathnaver, 1431, viii, 
265-7 | 


Alexander earl of Mar their 
leader in his youth, viii, 293 
Catherine. See also Katherine. 
Catherine, St, 1, 285, 287, 289, 291, 
293, 295, 297 . 


_ Catherine, Queen, wife of King 


Henry V of England, vi, 39 
Cathlon (Cadwallon), king of 

Britons, 11, 119, 121, 137 
Cathmus (Cadmus), Greek culture 

hero, i, 21 eS 


Cathre, bishop-elect of St Andrews, 


ii, 345 
Cato, Marcus Porcius, Uticensis, i, 
207 | 
Caucasus Mountains, Russia, v, 111 
Caudebec, France, viti, 85 
Cava ORK, 1, 195 | 
Cave, Richard de, abbot of Kelso, 
iv, 437, 445 | 
Cealin, West Saxon leader, 11, 79 
Ceawlin, king of the West Saxons, 
i, 75, 79, 89; iti, 175 
Cecrops, king of Athens, 1, 37, 75, 
77 
Cedwalla (Cadwallon). See Cathlon 


Cedd, bishop of the East Saxons, i, _ 


131 : 
Celestine I, pope, 1i, 21, 25, 301; IV, 


11; vi, 387; ix, 73. . 


Celestine III, pope, iv, 401, 403, 
413, 441, 443, 638; vi, 173 © 
Celestine IV, pope, v, 161-3 
Celestine V, pope, vi, 41 
‘Celestine’ (Gerbert), 11, 363 
Celtiberia, part of Spain, i, 15 


-Cenci, son of the Prefect of Rome, 


ili, 57 | | 
Cenred, king of Northumbria, 11, 167 
Cenred, father of Ine king of the 

West Saxons, ii, 175 
Centaurs, mythical beasts, viii, 285: 
Centinopolis (Crete), i, 47 _ 
Centopolis (Crete), 1, 13 | 
Cenwulf, king of Mercians, ti, 183 
Ceollach, bishop of the Mercians, 

i, 133 
Ceolred, king of the Mercians, iv, 

31 
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Ceolwald, West Saxon ancestral 
figure, iii, 175 

Ceolwulf, king of Northumbria, ii, 
167 

Cercias, wind, i, 5 

Cerdic, king of Wessex, ii, 43, 55, 
57, 63; iti, 175, 309 

‘Cerdices ford’, ii, 59 

‘Cerdices ora’, ii, 57 

Ceres, goddess of corn i, 77, 

Cesarini, Cardinal Julian, Vili, 233 

Cete, ridge of, Co. Derry, ii, 117 

Chalcedon, Turkey, council of, ii, 
37; iv, 173 

Chaldaea, i, 11 

Chaldeans, the, i, 19, 183 

Chalon-sur-Saéne, France, bishop 
of, iv, 145 

count of. See William 
Chalons, France, iii, 89 


Chalus, France, castle of, Iv, 421, 586 


Champagne, France, iv, 389 

count of. See Henry; Theobald 

countess of. See Mary 
Champtoceaux, France, v, 139 
Channel, the (English), v, 91 
Chaource, France, v, 139 
Chapelle-Taillefort, Peter de la, 

_ bishop of Carcassonne, vi, 13 
character, human, three types of, vi, 

315-17 . 

Charenton, Hebo de, iv, 335 
Charlemagne, emperor, ii, 153, 159, 
— 161, 163, 165, 169, 171, 173, 

175, 179, 293, 323, 327, 363; iii, 
135, 319; iv, 33, 35, 107, 371, 
3557; v, 127, 129-31; vi, 43; vii, 
317; viii, 131, 247, 329 
children of, iv, 33, 37 
mother of. See Berta 
family lineage from, iv, 107 
Charles, son of Pippin III. See 
_ under Charlemagne 
Charles Martel, mayor of the 


_ palace in Francia, emperor, ii, — 


321, 323, 325; iv, 37, 39, 41, 43, 
47, 49, 51, 59 

Charles III the Younger/the Fat, 
son of Louis the German, king 
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of the Germans, patrician of 
the Romans, emperor, ii, 321, 
325, 327; iv, 35, 47, 49, 51, 53, 
55, 57, 59, 61, 63 
Charles the Simple, king of the 
Franks, iii, 315; iv, 57, 63, 435; 
v, 129 
his wife. See Eadgifu of Wessex 
‘Charles V’, unidentified French 
king, vii, 31 
Charles V, king of France, vii, 291, 
383-9 
Charles VI, king of France, vii, 403, 
405, 413, 445; viii, 21, 37, 61, 
99, 113; ix, 137 
Charles VII, king of France 
(dauphin until 1429), vi, 38; 
vili, 113, 115, 125, 131, 241, 
247, 249, 251, 289, 291, 295, 
297; ix, 20 - 
Charles II the Bad, king of Navarre, 
vii, 309 
Charles, duke of Lower Lorraine, ii, 
363 
Charles of Anjou, brother of King 
Louis IX of France, king of 
Sicily, Calabria, Apulia and 
Africa, v, 189-91, 193, 371, 375, 
377, 417 
Charles, count of Valois and Anjou, 
brother of King Philip IV of 
France, vi, 43, 45, 77, 214 
his daughter. See Isabel 
Charles, son of St Bridget of 
Sweden, iii, 97; vii, 375 
Charterhouse at Perth, viii, 269, 275 
prior of. See Handyside, Adam 
de; Oswald 
Charteris, Thomas, chancellor of 
Scotland,.v, 417; vii, 261 
Chartres, France, city of, iv, 59, 175, 
305, 381, 411; v, 137; viii, 125 
bishop of. See Bar, Reginald de; 
Moucon, Renaud de; 
Salisbury, John of 
Chartres, Amaury de. See Amaury 
Chartres, Boel of, crusader, ill, 9] 
Chartres, Reginald de, archbishop 
of Rheims, viii, 247, 251, 295 
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Chartreuse, France, grand prior of, 
viii, 269 

Chastenay, Erhard de, v, 133 

Chateau-ChAlon, France, iv, 339 

Chateau Gaillard, France, iv, 433; 
vii, 141 

Chateau-Larcher, France, castle of, 
v, 177 

Chateauroux, France, iv, 375, 383, 
387 

church of the Blessed Virgin 

Mary in, iv, 375 | 

Chateauroux, Odo de, cardinal 
bishop of Tusculum, papal 
legate, v, 189, 375 

Chatellerault, viscount of, v, 177 

Chatillon-sur-Indre, France, town 
and castle of, viii, 113, 115 


Chatillon-sur-Seine (Vergy), France, 


castle of, iv, 369, 547 
Chatillon, Stephen de, bishop of 
Die, iv, 425; viii, 275 
- Chattan, St, vi, 61 
his sister, vi, 61 | 
his nephew. See Blane, St 
Chaumont, France, iv, 411 
Cheam, John de, bishop of 
Glasgow, v, 323, 325, 335, 367, 
371 
Chebron, pharaoh, i, 31 
Chelles, France, nunnery at, iv, 417 
Chen, Richard le, king’s 
chamberlain, v, 361, 375 
Chencres, pharaoh, father of Scota, 
i, 27, 29, 31, 33, 37, 45 
Chenonceaux, France, 1v, 385 
Chepye, Peter, French sea-captain, 
vill, 249 © : 
Cheshire, troops from, vii, 57 
Chester CHE, iv, 257; viii, 23 
earl of. See Hugh; John the Scot; 
Ranulf II; Ranulf II; Richard 
Cheyne, Reginald le, vii, 5 
Chiefs, Highland. See Dubh or 


Mackay, Angus; Kenneth Mor; 


Leslie, William; MacArthur, 


John; MacMachan; Macruarie, 


Alexander; Moray, Angus de; 
Ross, John 


Chignin, Anthelm of, bishop of 
Belley, viti, 275 

Childebert, king of the Franks, it, 
177 

Childeric I, king of the Franks, ii, 
53, 177; iti, 5, 7; v, 127 

Childeric II, king of the Franks, i1, 
177 

Childeric III, king of the Franks, il, 
153, 177; v, 129 

Chillian, St, 11, 145 

Chilperic, king of the Franks, ii, 177 

Chinon, France, town of, tv, 385, 
435; v, 39 

Chiusi in Tuscany, Italy, iv, 175 

Chlothar III, king of the Franks, v, 
127 | 

Chorus, wind, 1, 5, 7 | 

Chosroes, king of Persians, ii, 115 


Christ Church, Canterbury KNT, ii, — 


89 
Christendom, frontiers of, vii, 9 
Christian, dau. of Robert de Bruce 
earl of Carrick, wife of 
Gartnait earl of Mar, vi, 37 
Christians, the, i, 25, 245, 249, 259, 
261, 265, 275, 277, 279, 283, 
287, 303, 305; iii, 89; v, 375, 387 
in Armenia and Syria, iv, 99 
in Britain, iv, 9 
in Constantinople, Iv, 7 
in Egypt, iv, 119 | 
in Europe, iv, 343, 381, 395, 409, 
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in Jerusalem ander the Saracens, ~ 


1v, 107 
in Outremer, Vv, 159, 327, 349, 
353, 371, 377 
in the West, iv, 5 : 
near Liége, Belgium, iv, 57 
on the First Crusade, iv, 95, 97, 
~ 99, 101, 103, 105, 143 
at the battle of -Ascalon, iv, 159 
on the Second Crusade, iv, 167. 
on the Third Crusade, iv, 399, 
401, 403 
evils/ sins among, IV, 173: vii, 9 
Christina, St, 1, 263 
Christina (or Christiana), sister of 
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St Margaret, ii, 31, 55, 65, 337, 


339; 1x, 89 
Christina, daughter of Alan of 
Galloway, wife of William de 
Forz count of Aumale, v, 147 
Christopher, rival pope, viii, 225 
Chrysostom, John, 1, 321 


Chubaculus, deacon, companion of | 


St Regulus, 1, 315 
church councils: 
archidiaconal, Musselburgh, 
1242, v, 177 : oe 
provincial, Perth, 1242, v, 181 
Perth, 1268, v, 371 
Perth, 1273, v, 399 
Perth (with papal collector), 
1275, v, 403 
? place, 1419 X 1424, vi, 71 
legatine, Edinburgh, 1177, iv, 
325 
Holyrood, 1180, ii, 377 
Perth, 1201, iv, 429 
Perth, 1213, iv, 473 
Edinburgh, 1239, v, 165 — 
London, 1268, v, 367-9 
general/papal, Nicea, 325, 1, 277 
Carthage, 418, i, 9 
Ephesus, 431, 11, 19 
- Chalcedon, 451, iv, 173 
Constantinople, 753, iv, 31-33 
Nicea, 787, ii, 161 
Constantinople, 879-80, 11, 319, 
321 
Lateran, 1059, 11, 431 
Florence, 1055, ii, 439 
Piacenza, 1095, iv, 97 
Clermont, 1095, iv, 97, 115-17 
~ Rheims, 1148, iv, 167 
Tours, 1163, iv, 269 
Third Lateran, 1179, iv, 335-7 
Fourth Lateran, 1215, v, 39, 65, 
69, 79, 89, 113 
~ Rome (abortive), 1241, v, 161, 
163, 169-71. 
First Lyons, 1245, iv, 285; vi, 
163, 187 
Second Lyons, 1274, v, 387, 
399, 401 7 
Vienne, 1311-12, vi, 347 


Constance, 1414-17, viii, 85, 
87, 223 
Siena, 1423-4, vii, 221 
~ Basel, 1431, viii, 221, 265, 2717- 
Sl 
Cicero, ii, 389 
Cilicia, Asia Minor, i, 11, 309, 319; 
i, 77 | 
Cinque Ports, England, vi, 41 
Circius, wind, i, 5, 7 
Cirencester GLO, council at, 111, 33 
Cistercian order (White Monks), 111, 
89, 135, 147, 359, 361, 365; iv, 
145, 381, 439, 457; v, 95, 101, 
107, 121, 123, 125, 153, 403; ix, 
24-26, 28, 29 
criticism of, iv, 169 | 
Citeaux, France, monastery at, iii, 
89, 115; iv, 145 
abbot of, v, 27, 161. See ais 
Arnald Aimery; Harding, 
Stephen; Molesme, Robert de 
general chapter at, v, 101 
Clackmannan CLA, iv, 411; vi, 11 
lodging of St Andrews priory at, 
ili, 417 
sheriffdom of, 1x, 31 . 
Clairvaux, France, monastery at, 111, 
135; iv, 155, 163, 321, 480, 507 
St Malachy dies at, iv, 175 
abbot of, v, 161. See also © 
Bernard, St 
prior of. See Geoffrey 
monk of. See Eugenius III, pope 
Clan Cameron, viii, 263 
Clan Chattan, vii, 263 
Clan Kay, viii, 7, 9 
Clan Qwhele, viii, 7, 9 
Clapham, John de, vii, 35 
Clare, Gilbert II de, earl of 
Gloucester, v, 353; vi,31 
Clare, Gilbert III de, earl of 
— Gloucester, vi, 353, 365, 375 
Clare, Richard de, earl of 
Gloucester, v, 317 
Clare, Thomas de, brother of 
Gilbert II de Clare, vi, 395 
Clarence, duke of. See Lancaster, 
Thomas of; Lionel 
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Claudius, emperor, 1, 25, 225, 227, 
233 

Claudius II Gothicus, emperor, 1, 
25, 263, 273 

Claxton, Robert, prior of 
Coldingham, vi, 67 

Cleke, Christy, human-flesh-eating 
peasant, vii, 145 

Clement II, pope, viii, 229 

Clement III, pope, 11, 59; iv, 379, 
401; vi, 121 

Clement III, anti-pope. See 
Ravenna, Guibert of 

Clement IV, pope, v, 369, 371, 373 

Clement V, pope, vi, 319, 321, 347 

Clement VI, pope, vii, 375 

Clement VII, pope, iti, 407; vii, 403, 
437; viii, 231 


Clement OP, bishop of Dunblane, v, 


147, 321 

- Clement, father of Cruithne, i, 87 

Clement, monk, ii, 169, 171 

Clennell, Henry de, of Clennell 
NTB, viii, 293 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 1, 23, 211 

clerical morals, sermon on need for 
royal help in their ope ON: 
1,371-5° | 

Clermont, France, council at, iv, 
115, See also Auvergne 

Clermont de 1’Oise [?], France, iv, 
411 

count of. See Ralph 
Clermont, John de, lord of 


Chantilly, a marshal of France, \ 


vii, 299 

Clermont, Belgium, count of. See 
Lambert 

Cleveland YON, 111, 55, 75 

Clifford, Robert de, English knight, 
vi,375 

Clifford, Roger de, English baron, v, 
409 

Clifford, Thomas de, lord of 
Clifford WML, vii, 447, 449 

Clodius Albinus, emperor of the 
Gauls, 1, 253 

Clodius Crinitus, king of the 
Franks, 1i, 53 


Cloloman, disciple of St Chillian, 11, 
145 
Clovis I, king of the Franks, 11, 49, 
53, 129, 177; i1i, 5; iv, 15; v, 
127 
Clovis II, king of the Franks, 11, 
177 
Clovis III, king of the Franks, ii, 
177 
Clovis IV, king of the Franks, i il, 
177 
Cluniac order, ii, 147, 363; iv, 63; V, 
135; ix, 24 
Cluny, abbey of, ii, 333; iv, 67 
abbot of, v, 161. See also De la 
Roche, Androvin; Hugh; 
Melgueil, Pons de; Odilo 
community at, iv, 67 | 
emperor Henry V supposedly a 
monk at, iv, 161, 163 
Clyde river, i, 173; ti, 9, 13; vii, . 
107 
Clydesdale LAN, lower, vii, 107, 
lord of. See Moray, Maurice de 
Cnut, king of the Danes and of 
England, 11, 407, 409, 411, 419; 
ili, 25, 27, 29, 188, 321, 323, 
325, 327, 329, 331, 333, 335; vi, 
117; ix, 87 
his wife. See Emma 
his sister Estreth, iii, 335 
Cobham, John Lord, viii, 97 
Cobthach, companion of St 
Columba, ui, 71 
Cocconato, Hubert de, eer V, 
364 
Cockburn, John, knight, viii, 45 
his brother William, knight, Vill, 
45, 117 
Cockburnspath BWK, vii, 63, 269: 
Vili, 33 
Cockermouth CMB, vii, 409° 
lord of. See Percy, Henry 
Cocklaws ROX, castle of, viii, 51, 
53, 55, 57 
Cofferer, Ralph the. See Manton, 
| Ralph 
Coggeshall ESX, abbot of. See 
Toney, Simonde — 
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coinage renewed, 1195, iv, 413 
1250, v, 299 
St Andrews mint renewed, 1285, 


v, 417 
false coiner executed, ? 1398, viii, 
13 
Colban, earl of Fife, v, 349, 381; vi, 
33 


his brother. See Macduff 
Coldingham BWK, monastery at, 
li, 141; iv, 291, 500; v, 85, 101; 
vi, 65; viii, 115; ix, 26 
fire at, 1419, vi, 71 
lands of, iii, 99 
barony of, vi, 65 
[lost] register of, vi, 227 
prior of. See Aclyff, John; Brown 
William; Claxton, Robert; 
Drax, William; Herbert; 
Mongal, Richard; Steyl John 
Coldstream nunnery BWK, ix, 28 
Colgrin, Saxon leader, ii, 65 
Colini, Finlay, bishop of Dunblane, 
vili, 115 
Coll ARG, i, 189 
Collatinus, a Roman, husband of 
Lucretia, ii, 155, 157; iii, 5 
collegiate churches in Scotland, list 
- of. See provostries 
Collemezzo, Peter de, archbishop of 
Rouen, v, 161 
Colman, St, i, 173; ii, 129, 131, 133, 
141; 111, 19; vi, 149 
Colman, disciple of St Chillian, ii, 
145 
Cologne, Germany, i, 11; ii, 161, 
441; iv, 43, 49, 59, 267, 285 
basilica of St Peter in, iv, 43 
province of, ii, 175; v, 103 
diocese of, viii, 331 
archbishop of, ii, 369. See also 
Altena, Adolf of; Dassel, 
Rainald of; Frederick I; 
Heribert; Hermann [?]; Pilgrim 
Cologne, Henry of, OP, v, 167 
Colonna, Oddo. See Martin V, pope 
Colonsay ARG, i, 189 
Colosia, Phrygia, i, 315 
Colquhoun DNB, wood of, vi, 447. 
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Columba, St, abbot, i, 15, 47, 189; 
li, 69, 71, 73, 79, 81, 83, 107, 
109, 111, 115, 121, 137, 143, 
301, 303, 399; iii, 19, 111, 417; 
iv, 17, 19, 369; vi, 149, 409 
founder of Iona abbey ARG, ix, 
23 
supposed founder of Oronsay 
priory ARG, ix, 26 
supposed founder of Iona 
nunnery ARG, ix, 28 
monastery dedicated to, on 
Inchcolm, iti, 111 
his image there, vii, 111 
protector of land of, vi, 382 
his power of retribution, vii, 121, 
399, 401, 403 
proverb named after, vii, 121 
Columba, a St (figure of speech), 
vii, 121 
Columba, son of an English under- 
king, vi, 61 
Columba (=Iona), i, 189 
Columba’s Isle, ii, 351. See also 
Iona 
Columbanus, St, ii, 113; iv, 17 
Colville, Thomas, knight, viii, 249 
Comberel, Hugh de, bishop of 
Poitiers, viii, 251 
Combust, king of Picts, ii, 299 
comets, heralds of death and 
destruction, ii, 151 
729, 1,45 
838-9, iv, 39 
841-2, iv, 39 
875, iv, 47 
Halley’s comet, 1066, iii, 45 
1096, iv, 95 | 
— 1097, iv, 143 
1110, iii, 115 
1165, iv, 281 
1265, v, 353 
‘marvellous star’, 1270, v, 381 
1402, viii, 41 
Comgall, king of Scots, ii, 47, 49, 
53, 55, 71, 115; ix, 71 
commendation, criticism of system 
of, ii 105; iti, 389 
Commercy, France, girl of, iv, 37 
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Commodus. See Aurelius 
Commodus 
Comnenus, Isac, ‘emperor’ of 
Cyprus, iv, 399 
his dau. Irene, iv, 399 
compassion, lack of in 15c, vii, 329 
Compiegne, France, iv, 411, 415; 
vill, 131 
Compostella, Spain, 11, 175. See 
also Santiago 
Comyn family, vi, 73, 365; viii, 37. 
See also Comyns, the 
lands of the, vii, 103 
Comyn, Alexander, son and heir of 
William Comyn, q.v., later earl 
of Buchan, guardian, v, 181, 
187, 303, 321, 349, 381; vi, 3 
his wife. See Elizabeth (or Isabel) 
Comyn, Alice, niece and heir of 
John earl of Buchan, wife of 
Henry de Beaumont, vi, 35 
Comyn, Elizabeth, sister of 
Alexander Comyn, q.v., 
countess of Mar, v, 371 
Comyn, John, earl of Buchan, 
guardian, vi, 35, 81, 329, 331, 
341, 343 
Comyn, John II the Red, grandson 
of William Comyn, q.v., later 
lord of Badenoch, guardian 
(d.1303), v, 181, 187, 321, 353, 
373, 397; vi, 3, 35, 77 
his wife. See Marjorie (or 
Eleanor) 
his son John, v, 367 
his son William, of Kirkintilloch, 
v, 397 
his daughter. See Joan 
Comyn, John III the Red, knight, 
guardian (d.1306), vi, 35, 97, 
291, 293, 295, 297, 299, 303, 
305, 307, 309, 311, 313, 317, 
319; vii, 309 
Comyn, Robert, knight, vi, 313, 319 
Comyn, Thomas, brother of Walter 
Comyn, vii, 117 
Comyn, Walter, earl of Menteith, v, 
291, 301, 303, 317, 319, 321, 
323 


Comyn, Walter, brother of Thomas 
Comyn, vil, 81, 83, 117 
Comyn, William, knight, vi, 331 
Comyn, William, chancellor of 
King David I, called 
archbishop of York (spurious), 
il, 135, 137; iv, 255 
Comyn, William OP, bishop of 
Brechin. See Kilconcath, 
William de 
Comyn, William, provost of the 
Culdees (or Chapel Royal) at 
St Andrews, claimant of see of 
St Andrews, archdeacon of 
Lothian, 111, 401, 403 
Comyn, William, justiciar of 
Scotia, earl of Buchan, iv, 449, 
453, 465, 467; v, 3, 143, 147 
founder of Deer abbey, ix, 25 
Comyns, the, v, 181, 323; vi, 53, 75, 
95, 97. See also Comyn family 
Conaire Mor, Gaelic ancestral 
figure, 11, 171; v, 295 
Conall, son of Comgall, king of 
Scots, 11, 69, 71, 109; ix, 71 
Conall, son of Tadg, king of Scots, 
il, 183, 185 
Conan (Meriadoc), leader of the 
Britons, 1, 307, 309, 321, 323; 11, 
7, 13, 19, 59, 139, 196 
Conan, count/duke of Brittany, earl 
of Richmond, iti, 133; iv, 239, 
267, 291, 517, 594; ix, 75 
his wife. See Margaret 
his daughter. See Constance 
Conanrod, son of king of Dyfed, 11, 
107 
Conche, mother of St Patrick, 11, 23 
Conches, France, iv, 432 
Concressault, France, lord of. See 
Stewart, John, lord of Darnley 
confession, should not be 
postponed, 1, 179 
efficacy of, iv, 13-15 
‘Congere’, England, vi, 61 
Conin (Baithene), St Columba’s 
successor, li, 71 
Connad Cerr, king of Scots 11, 109; 
ix, 71 
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Connyd (Kinatel), king of Scots, ii, 
71 
Conrad the German, king of East 
Franks, ii, 333, 341, 407 
Conrad II, emperor ii, 407, 409, 
419, 427; iii, 339; iv, 71, 163, 
167, 175 
Conrad III, king of Germany, iii, 
135 
Conradin, grandson of Emperor 
Frederick II, v, 371 
conspiracy of Bruce and Comyn, ? 
1304, vi, 303-9, 311 
of Soules, 1320, vii, 3 
of magnates, 1363, vii, 325-7, 
331-3 
Constance, Germany, city of, v, 5 
council of, viii 85, 87, 89, 91, 93 
221, 223, 231, 235 
Constance, wife of King Robert II 
the Pious of Francia, ii, 381 
Constance, dau. of King King 
Philip I of France, wife of 
Bohemond of Taranto, iv, 95 
Constance, dau. of Conan 
count/duke of Brittany, 
duchess of Brrittany, iii, 133; 
iv, 267, 511, 592, 604; v, 37 
her husbands. See Geoffrey count 
of Anjou; Thouars, Guy de 
her son. See Arthur 
her daughters. See Alice; Eleanor 
Constancia, sister of Constantine 
the Great, i, 297 
Constans II, emperor, son of 
Constantine the Great, i, 301, 
305; i, 127, 135; viii, 223 
Constans, son of Constantine the 
Briton, i, 327, 329 
Constantine, king of Cornwall, St, 
i, 71 
Constantine the Great, emperor, 1, 
19, 25, 273, 275, 277, 279, 285, 
287, 297, 299, 301, 305, 311, 
321, 323; 11, 109, 175, 375; iii, 
313; iv, 107, 117, 119; vi, 147, 
173 


’ 


Constantine, son of Constantine 
the Great, i, 299, 301, 305, 325 


Constantine (=Constans II), ii, 127, 
133, 135 
Constantine IV, emperor, ii, 135, 
141, 143; iv, 23 
Constantine V, emperor, ii, 151, 
155, 157, 159; iv, 27, 29, 31, 33 
Constantine VI, emperor, ii, 159, 
161; v, 173 
Constantine, son of Heraclius, 
emperor, ii, 127 
Constantine, imperial claimant, i, 
327, 329 
Constantine, rival pope, 767, viii, 
225 
Constantine, rival pope, 10c, viii, 
227 
Constantine I, son of Kenneth, 
king of Scots, ii, 311, 313, 315, 
317, 327, 329; iii, 171; v, 295, 
341-3; ix, 73 
Constantine II, king of Scots, ii, 
331, 333, 341, 343, 347, 351; vi, 
115, 117; ix, 73 
his son, vi, 117 
founder of community of 
Culdees at St Andrews, ix, 27 
Constantine III (the Bald), king of 
Scots, i, 375, 381, 383, 411; ix, 
73 
Constantine, king of Picts, ii, 305 
Constantine, patriarch of 
Constantinople, iv, 29 
Constantinople, city of, i, 11, DAG: 
279, 281, 301, 305, 307, 311, 
313, 327; ii, 19, 35, 57,109, 175, 
319, 321, 337, 339; iii, 63, 91; 
iv, 5, 19, 99, 267, 423, 492: v, 
173. See also Byzantium 
synod at (753), iv, 31, 33 
fifth council of (879-80), ii, 319, 
321 


people of, iv, 27, 29 139 

Blachernai church in, iv, 139 

cathedral of Hagia Sophia 
(Holy Wisdom) in, ii, 339; iv, 
27, 139 

monastery of Virgin Hodegetria 
(Holy Mother of God) in, iv, 
27 
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icons of the Virgin Mary in, iv, 
139 
Holywell in, 1, 339 
emperor of. See Baldwin 
patriarch of, v, 79. See 
Anastasius; Constantine; 
Germanus; John Chrysostom 
plague in, iv, 29 
snow and ice at, iv, 33 
Constantius, emperor, father of 
Constantine the Great, 1, 273, 
285 
Constantius II, emperor, son of 
Constantine the Great, i, 301, 
303, 305, 311, 313, 319; vii, 
223: 
Constantius III, emperor, 11, 19 
Constantius, king of Scots, 11, 13, 
41, 43, 45, 47 
Constantius, Count, son-in-law of 
Emperor Honorius, 1, 329 
Conti, Ugolino dei, cardinal bishop 
of Ostia (later Pope Gregory 
IX, q.v.), Vv, 73, 137 
Convall, St, 11, 79 
Conway CRN, castle of, viii, 23, 
103 
Copenhagen, Denmark, v, 307 
Copinsay ORK, 1, 193 
Corbeil, Peter de, archbishop of 
Sens, v, 75 
Corbie, France, iv, 59 
canon of. See Fouilloy, Hugh de 
Corbie, Nicholas de, bishop of 
Avignon, v, 135 
Corbridge NTB, vii, 531; 1x, 137 
Cordova, Spain, 11, 117 
Cormac the Old, Gaelic ancestral 
figure, il1, 171; v, 295: 
Cormac, a monk, probably at 
Durrow, Ireland, ii, 303 
Cornelius, the centurian, ii, 381 
Cornell, Richard, archdeacon of 
Lothian, viii, 77 
~Cornhill NTB, fortress of, vii, 405 
Cornwall, ii, 41, 65, 71, 307 
king of. See Dionatus 
earl of. See John (of Eltham); 
Richard 


coronation of English kings: 
Henry II, 1154, iv, 255 
Young Henry, 1170, iv, 287 
Richard I, 1189, iv, 387, 391; 
1194, iv, 405-7 
John, 1199, iv, 423 
Henry III, 1216, v, 87, 91 
Edward I, 1274, v, 401-3 
Edward II, 1308, vi, 339 
Edward III, 1327, vii, 35 
Henry IV, 1399, viii, 27 
coronation of Scottish kings and 
queens. See inauguration 
Corpus Christi, feast of, institution 
of, 1264, v, 325 
further arrangements for, 1429, v, 
325-9, and at council of Basel 
1433 X 1438, v, 329 
Corradin, son of Saphadin, sultan 
of Turkey, prince of 
Damascus, v, 105, 111 
Correr, Angelo. See Gregory XII, 
pope 
Corryevreckan ARG, i, 189 
Corstorphine provostry MLO, ix, 
27 
Corvaro, Peter of, OFM. See 
Nicholas V, anti-pope 
Corvo, Guy de, of Alés, France, vii, 
17-27 
widow of, vii, 17-27 
Cospatrick, earl of March, tv, 
285 
founder of Coldstream nunnery, 
ix,28 
Cossa, Baldassare. See John XXIII, 
- pope 
Costus, king, father of St Catherine, 
1, 287 
Coucy, Ingeram III de (a. 1242), V, 
167 
Coucy, Ingeram IV de (d.1311), v, 
387 
Coucy, Mary de. See Mary de 
Coucy, Queen 
council, meeting of, held by 
Edward III and Edward 
Balliol, at OREO 1335, Viil, 
103 


Coupar Angus PER, abbey, iii, 365; 
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council general/great of three 

estates, meetings of, at Perth, 
1398, viii, 13. See also assembly 
of Scottish magnates; estates; 
parliament 

? place, ? 1409, vi, 67-69 

Perth, 1409, viii, 73 

Perth, 1416, viii, 87 

Perth, 1418, viii, 87 

? place, 1419, viii, 113 

? place, 1419 x 1424, vi, 71 

Perth, 1433, viii, 287-91 

Perth, 1437, viii, 297 

council, king’s, advises on 

Rothesay marriage, X 1400, 
Vili, 31 

appointed to advise/éontrol 
Rothesay, 1399, viii, 39 

membership changed, 1402, viii, 
39 

called at short notice under the 
governor, 1403, viii, 53-55 


councils, church. See church 


councils 


counsellors, king’s, swayed by 


personal gain, 1251, v, 299 

changed, 1252, v, 303, 319, and 
1255, v, 317, 319; cf. 453 

iv, 269; v, 145, 147, 403; vii, 
123; 1x, 25 © 

abbot of. See Bening, William; 
Buchan, Andrew de; Fulk; 
Radulf; William 

novice at. See Thomas prior of St 
Andrews, iii, 419 


Coupland, John de, lord of 


Coupland, keeper/captain of 
Roxburgh castle, vii, 131, 257, 
259, 261, 271, 283 | 


Courcelles, France, Iv, 417 
Courcy, John de, lord of Ulster, 


— 369, 437, 461 


Courcy, William de, abbot 


successively of Holm Cultram, 
Melrose, and Rievaulx, v, 25; 
27; 


Courson, Robert de, cardinal, papal 


legate, v, 55, 393 


Courtenay, Philip de, count of 
Namur, v, 23, 135 
Courtney, Peter de, count of 
Auxerre and Nevers, iv, 379 
Courtney, William, archbishop of 
Canterbury, viii, 17, 69 
his brother Peter, viii, 17, 19 
Coutances, France, iv, 435 
Coutances, Walter de, archbishop 
of Rouen, iv, 379, 554 
Coventre, Walter, bishop of 
Dunblane, ix, 136 
Cowal ARG, i, 191; vii, 97, 103 
Cowton Moor YON, battle at, iii, 
129, 133; ix, 75 
Crachin, William de, bishop-elect of 
Brechin, v, 363, 389, 399 
‘Crags of Craigie’ (unidentified) 
WLO?, vii, 139 
Craig, John, vii, 117 
Craigie, [John de], knight, vii, 151 
Crail, Adam de, canon of St 
Andrews, abbot of Scone, vii, 
157 
Crambeth, Matthew de, bishop of 
Dunkeld, guardian, vi, 9, 43, 
45, 214 
Cramond MLO, iv, 465 
island of, v, 427; vii, 135 
manor of, v, 81 
Crannach (or Aberdeen), Adam de, 
abbot of Scone, iii, 433; viii, 
111 
his nephew John, bishop of 
Brechin, viii, 249 
Cravant, France, battle of, viii, 
295 
Crawford, lord of. See Lindsay, 
James de 
Crawford, earldom of, ix, 30 
earl of. See Lindsay, Alexander: 
Lindsay, David de 
Crawford, Thomas, canon of 
Inchcolm, viii, 45 
Crawford, William, viii, 87 
Crecy, France, forest of, battle at, 
Vii, 255 
Crek, Peter, Hussite heresy leader 
Vili, 277 


433 
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Cremona, Italy, city of, 169 
citizens of, v, 5 

~ Crennach [?], O.Trin. house at, ix, 29 

Creoda, king of the Mercians, ii, 43 

Creoda, West Saxon ancestral 
figure, ii, 175 

Crescentius, senator of Rome, viii, 
227 

Cressingham, Hugh de, English 
treasurer of Scotland, vi, 81, 
85, 87 

Cressonsacq, Robert de, bishos of 
Beauvais, v, 191 

Cretans, i, 85 

Crete, i, 9, 13, 47, 83, 85, 315; 11, 19 

Crichton MLO, vii, 139 

Crichton, lord of parliament, ix, 31 

Crichton, William, of that IIk, | 
knight (later chancellor of 
Scotland), viii, 243, 263, 291, 
319; ix, 141 

his son James, aiohey viii, 263 

Crida, ii, leader of West Saxons, 79 

Crieff PER, vii, 83 

Crinan, abthane of Dull PER, u, 
401, 413, 419, 421 


Croaghpatrick. See Cruachan Aigle 


Croithluithe, Gaelic ancestral 
figure, 111, 171; v, 295 

Cromarty Firth ROS, i, 173 

Crosscryne PEB, vii, 269 

Crossraguel abbey AYR, ix, 24 

abbot of. See Nicholas; Roger 

Croyland LIN, iti, 65 

Croyser, William, archdeacon of 
Lothian, vi, 69; vili, 77 

Cruachan Aigle, Co. Mayo, Ireland, 
iv, 11, 13 

Cruchne, mormaer of Angus, 1, 377 

Cruithne, king of the Picts, i, 87; ui, 
299 

Crusade, Albigensian. See 
Albigensian heresy and crusade 

Crusade, Baltic, St Bridget’s 
justification of this war against 
pagans, 11, 179-83 

William de Douglas killed while 

on crusade in Prussia, 1391, 
vii, 447-9 


crusades and Middle-East 

developments: 

First Crusade, 1095-9, 111, 89-99; 

~ tv, 95-109 

1101, iii, 113 

1123, i, 125 

1123-4, iv, 159 

1124, iv, 163 

Second Crusade, 1146-9, iv, 167; 
v, 21 

appeal from Jerusalem to Paris 
for help, 1184, iv, 349-51 

battle of Hattin and fall of 
Jerusalem, 1187, iv, 371, 
377-9 

Third Crusade, 1188-94, iv, 369, 
379-81, 389, 395, 397-401, 403, 
405 

Fourth Crusade, 1204, iv, 423 

Children’s Crusade, 1212, v, 39 

1213, iv, 473 

1217-19, v, 103-5 

1219-21, v, 109-11 

1223, v, 117-19 

1240, v, 169 

1243, v, 173-5 

destruction of Jerusalem, 1244, v, 

— 189 . 

St Louis’ first crusade, 1248- 50, V, 
189-91, 193 

Saracen activity, 1266, v, 357 

St Louis’ second crusade, 1267- 
71, v, 359, 369, 375-8 
Scots involved in, 369, 375, 

377, 383 | 

Saracen activity, 1272, v, 387 

Prince Edward’s crusade, 1272-3, 
v, 381, 387, 397 © | 

crusade preached, 1275, v, 407 

David de Brechin, crusader 
before 1320, vu, 3 

James de Douglas died in 
Spain on crusade, 1330, vii, 67- 
69 

Turkish appeal for help may ave 
reached Scotland, mid-1360s, 
vii, 449-51 

crusading preparations in 
Scotland, late 1360s, vii, 361 


Be 
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William Lindsay of the Byres 


perhaps at Jerusalem, 1372, vii, 


375 
Alexander Lindsay died on Crete 
when on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, 1382, vii, 389 
Cudlac, St, ui, 149 
Culblean ABD, battle at, vii, 117, 
125, 155 
Culdees, 111, 397, 399, 401, 403; vi, 
411 
at Abernethy PER, v, 399 
Culen, king of Scots, 11, 355, 357, 
375, 381, 383; iti, 5; ix, 73 
Cullen BNF, i, 351 
Culross FIF, iii, 55; vii, 39 
abbey at, iv, 435; v, 93, 143, ix, 
24 
Cumberland, 11, 347; iv, 255, 257, 


311, 313, 365; vi, 125, 149, 153, 


155 
men from, vii, 381 
Cumbrae, islands of, Great and 
Little BTE, 1, 15, 187 


Cumbria, ii, 331, 341, 347, 349, 351, 


359, 379, 383, 385, 403, 409, 
411, 419, 427; ii, 129, 131 

allocated as a lordship for the 
heir to the Scottish throne 
from ca 916 (11, 331-3) 

homage supposedly performed 
for it to English king, 11, 347-8, 
379; cf. 403, 409-11, 419 

_ under-king of, 111, 319. See also 
Eochaid son of Donald; 
Malcolm son of Duf; Malcolm 
II king of Scots 
Cumbrians, ti, 331, 341, 385; i, 19, 

315; vi, 115 


~ Cumnock AYR, church of, vii, 297 


Cunchar, father of Finuele, q.v. 
Cunningham, Alexander, ix, 141 
Cunningham, Henry, viii, 121 
Cunningham, Humphrey de, 
knight, viii, 247 | 
Cunningham, Robert, of Kilmaurs, 
knight, viti, 243, 245, 247 
Cunningham, William, of 
Kilmaurs, knight, vii, 401 


Cunninghame AYR, v, 337; vi, 45; 
vii, 107, 271 
Cupar FIF, town of, vin, 75 
parish church of, viii, 85 
OP house in, 1x, 29 
castle of, v, 403; vii, 117, 127, 137, 
141 
keeper of. See Bullock, William 
garrison of, vil, 135 
Cupar, Thomas de, canon and sub- 
prior of St Andrews, viii, 75 
Cupid, god of love, 1, 77, 79 
Curry, Peter, knight, v, 339 
Curry (or Towrys), Walter, man-at- 
arms, vil, 145, 147, 239 
Cush, son of Ham (= Ethiopian in 
Hebrew), i, 11 
Cusmis, king of Babylon, i, 29 
customs, assignment on, 1409, viii, 
73 
Cutha, son of Ceawlin king of West 
Saxons, il, 75 
Cutha, West Saxon ancestral figure, 
son of Cuthwine, 11i, 175 
Cuthbert, St, confessor and 
bishop, i, 173; 11, 141, 143, 323, 
325; 11, 57, 89, 99, 113, 135; vi, 
91 
his body at Durham, 111, 371 
supposedly born in Ireland, vii, 
269 
monk at Melrose, vii, 269 
appearance of, vii, 255, 257, 263, 
269 
lands of church of. Sop Durham 
Cuthwine, West Saxon ancestral 
figure, 111, 175 
Cwichelm, leader of West Saxons, 
79 
Cwichelm, king of West Saxons, 
113° 
Cyclades islands, Greece, i, 13 
Cynegils, king of West Saxons, 11, 
113, 


Cynric, king of West Saxons, 1i, 55, 
57, 59, 63; 111, 171 

Cyprian, St, 1, 25 

Cyprus, island of, iv, 399, 403: V, 
191 
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‘emperor’ of. See Comnenus, 
Isaac 
king of. See Peter I 
Cyrene, North Africa, 1, 11 | 
Cyril, St, bishop of Jerusalem, iv, 
359 
Cyrus, king of the Persians, 1, 209; 
ili, 319 
Cysoing, France, v, 47 


Dabrichecourt, lord of, viii, 59 
Dacia (Denmark), 11, 5 
Dacia, ii, 291 
Daedalus, mythical Athenian 
architect, 11, 389 
Dagobert, king of the Franks, ii, 
129, 177 | 
Dagworth, Nicholas, English envoy, 
vii, 45 
Daire Dornmar, Gaelic ancestral 
figure, 111, 171; v, 295 
Dairsie FIF, manor, iti, 401; vii, 
109 
church of, vi, 413 
Dalgety FIF, church of, viii, 139 | 
Dalkeith MLO, castle of, viii, 241 
provostry of, ix, 27 © 
Dalkeith, lord of parliament, 1x, 31 
Dalmatia, i, 11, 13 
Dalry PER, battle at, vi, 323; ix, 
135 | 
Dalrymple, [ ], x, 141 
Dalswinton DMF, castle of, vi, 349; 
vii, 297, 305 
Dalzel, William de, viii, 15, 17, 19 
Damascus, Syria, iv, 371, 407, 579; 
v, 111 
Turkish ruler of, iv, 9 
Damasus I, pope, viii, 223 
Damian, St, i, 315 
Damietta, Egypt, v, 103, 105, 109, 
111, 117, 191, 193, 393 
Dammartin, France, county of, v, 9, 
51 
count of. See Reginald 
Dammartin, Aubrey de, v, 51 
his son Reginald, count of 
Boulogne, v, 9, 11, 23, 47, 49, 
51,53 | 


Damme, Belgium, port of, v, 23, 25, 
51 
Dampierre, Guy de, count of 
Flanders, v, 409 
his daughter. See Margaret 
knights sent by, v, 413 
Danes, the, 1, 57, 173; 11, 43, 279, 
313, 315, 319, 321, 323, 327, 
329, 331, 341, 347, 349, 385, 
391, 393, 401, 403, 407, 419, 
429, 439; 11, 25, 27, 29, 53, 171, 
295, 313, 315, 319, 321, 323, 
325, 341; v, 129; vi, 29, 147, 
183; vii, 5 
rulers of part of England, iv, 41, 
59 
same as Northmen, iv, 305 
Daniel, prophet, in, 153 
Danielston, Walter, captain of 


Dumbarton castle, bishop-elect_ 


of St Andrews, iii, 409, 411; ix, 
137 

Danish kings of England, lineage 
of, ix, 87 

Danube river, i, 13, 237, 239; 11, 289, 
315 

Danzig in Prussia (now Poland), vii, 
447 

Dardania, probably the Ardennes, 
Belgium, ti, 327 

Dardanus, king of Phrygia, 1, a 

Darius I, king of Persia, 1, 23: iv, 
305 

Darius II, king of Persia, i, 23 

Darius III, king of Persia, i, 23, 63, 
197, 209 

Darres, James, English man-at- - 
arms, vil, 281 

Dartmouth DEV, iv, 167. 

Dassel, Rainald of, archbishop of 
Cologne, iv, 267, 285, 500 


| David, king of Israel, i, 17, 19, 21, 


213, 221; 11, 279, 283, 399, als: 
i11, 63, i. 151 

David I, ‘St’, king of Scots, 
previously earl of Huntingdon, 
11, 55, 85, 101, 109, 123, 127- 
69, 171-5, 291, 293, 301, 303, 
343, 345, 355, 365; iv, 251, 253, 
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255, 257, 281, 285, 482, 483, 
491, 500, 514, 522, 525, 531, 
532, 602, 610, 635; v, 25, 295; 
vi, 33, 63, 119, 153, 155, 185, 
211; ix, 15, 75, 91 
tomb of, v, 403 
his wife. See Matilda 
his sister. See Matilda, wife of 
King Henry I 
his son. See Henry, earl of 
Northumberland and 
Huntingdon 
founder of many abbeys, ix, 24, 
25, 28, 29 
David II, king of Scots, iti, 403, 405; 
vi, 37, 63, 377; vii, 13, 15, 35, 
43, 67, 71, 73, 83, 85, 93, 103, 
107, 117, 137, 141, 151, 153, 
157, 253, 255, 257, 259, 261, 
263, 267, 269, 271, 297, 305, 
309, 313, 319, 323, 325, 327, 
329, 331, 333, 359, 361-5, 375, 
447, 453, 455-7; viii, 35, 47; ix, 
91 
David (of Dundee), brother of 
King William I, earl of 
Huntingdon and [lord of] 
Garioch, iti, 133, 135, 137, 255, 
291, 293, 301; iv, 253, 257, 265, 
289, 315, 325, 337, 339, 341, 
365, 395, 437, 449, 457, 459, 
533, 594; v, 3, 79-81, 101, 147, 
385; vi, 9, 21, 23, 33, 35, 37, 
119, 121, 153; ix, 75, 135 
his wife, See Matilda, dau. of 
Hugh earl of Chester 
his daughters. See Ada; Isabella; 
Margaret 
his sons. See Henry; Robert 
his lineage, ix, 79 
founder of Lindores abbey, ix, 25 
David, son of King Alexander III, 
vi, 35 
David, son of King Robert III. See 
Stewart, David 
David I ap Gruffydd, prince of | 
Wales, v, 409, 413 
David II ap Llywelyn, prince of 
Wales, v, 185 | | 


David, earl of Caithness, iv, 473, 
637 
Davidson, Robert, provost of 
Aberdeen, viii, 75 
Dax, France, 11, 175 
Deaith, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 
173 
debates, scholastic, on the Resby 
heresy, 1408, viii, 67-73 7 
on the ending of the Great 
Schism, 1418, viii, 89-93 
Deborah, judge of Israel, i, 21 
Decius, emperor, i, 25, 261; ii, 19, 
21, 289; iv, 319 
Decius the younger, Caesar, i, 261, 
263; iv, 319 
Decokheth, king of Picts, ii, 299 
Dedad, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 
173; v, 295 
Dee river ABD KCD, ii, 405 
Dee river CHE, vi, 117 
Dee river KCB, battle at, vi, 343 
Deer ABD, abbey of, v, 147; ix, 25 
abbot of. See Robert 
Deerness ORK, 1, 195 
Degsastan, battle at, ii, 89, 109 
Deira, 1, 257; ii, 101, 167 
Deirans, 11, 43, 113, 119, 131, 343 
Demal, king of Scots in Spain, i, 65; 
ili, 173 
Demetrius, St, vision of, iv, 101 
Demetrius, Byzantine despot, 
brother of Emperor John VIII, 
Vili, 237 
Demosthenes, Greek orator, i, 23 
De la Roche, Androvin, abbot of 
Cluny, later a cardinal, 315 
Den, king of Scots in Spain, i, 65; 
ill, 173 
Denis, St, ii, 177, 179; vii, 31 
Denmark, 1, 169; iii, 25, 27, 29, 327, 
329, 337; iv, 43, 321, 389, 597; 
vi, 147, 185. See also Dacia 
Déols, France, monastery of, iv, 
375, 552 
Derby DRB, city, iti, 315 
earl of. See Lancaster, Henry of 
Dercongal, supposed founder of 
Holywood abbey, ix, 24 
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Derili, father of Brude king of 
Picts, 11, 303 

Derily, father of Nectane king of 
Picts, ii, 305 | 

Dernford. See Earn, river 

Demetrius, Byzantine despot, 
brother of Emperor John VIII, 
viii, 237 

Dersy, John, abbot of Inchcolm and 
canon of Cambuskenneth, viii, 
ll 

Dervorguilla, dau. of Alan of 
Galloway, wife of John I de 
Balliol, iv, 321; v, 147, 409; vi, 
9, 35, 37; vii, 289 

her son. See Balliol, John II de, 
king of Scots | 
founder of Sweetheart abbey, ix, 

23 

Despenser, Hugh, the elder, earl of 
Winchester, vii, 33 

Despenser, Hugh, the younger, vil, 
33 | 


Develand (Cleveland YON), 111, 55 

Devon river, vii, 5 

Dewar, [ ], murderer of King 
David’s mistress, vii, 321 

dialects. SeeAeolic, Greek; Attic, 
Greek; Doric, Greek; Ionic, 
Greek; Ecclesiastical Latin; 
Gallic, Latin; Hispanic, Latin; 
‘Ttalic, Latin. See also 
languages | 

Diana, moon-goddess, 1, 77, 79 

Dido, queen of Carthage, 1, 21 

Dido, bishop of Poitiers, France, 11, 

129 | 

Die, France, bishop of. See 
Chatillon, Stephen de 

Digera (=Waltheof), 111, 65 — 

Dindimus, king of the Brahmins, i, 
79 | | 

Dingwall ROS, castle of, viii, 77 

Dinorthesi, king of Picts, ii, 299 

Diocletian, emperor, 1, 25, 259, 263, 
265, 273 : | 

Dionatus, king of Cornwall, 11, 
196 | 

Dionotus, Roman tribune, 1, 321 


Dionysian Bacchus, god of wine, 1, 
37 

Dionysius the Areopagite, i, 245; 11, 
325. : 

Dionysius (=Ptolemy XI), ruler of 
Egypt, 1, 23 

Dionysius, prior of Scone, iti, 135 

Dionysius, Scythian monk at Rome, 
11, 63 

Diormit, companion of St 
Columba, ii, 71 

Dioscorus I, pope, vili, 223 

Dioscurus, patriarch of Alexandria; 
supporter of Eutychian heresy, 
ii, 35 - 

Dirleton provostry ELO, ix, 28 

discrepancies between historians to 
be expected, 1, 63 


Dishingtons, the, fighting men, vii, 


149 
Disinherited, the, expedition to - 
Scotland, 1332, vii, 73, 75, 81, 
95. See also Anglicised Scots 
plotters of assassination of 
Randolph, 1332, vii, 73 
quarrels among, 1334, vii, 95-97 
outcome by 1338, vii, 129 
disorder in 15c Scotland, v, 39 
Diuma, Scottish bishop for Middle 
Anglians and Mercians, 11, 131, 
133 | 
Dol, France, 111, 63 


Dollar CLA, church of, vu, 119 


Domangart, son of Fergus II, king 
of Scots, ii, 13, 35, 37, 47, 55, 
295; v, 295; ix, 71 | 

Domangart, son of Aedan king of 
Scots, , 1, 107 

Domangart, son of Domnall Brecc, 
ii, 141 


- Domfront, France, town of, iv, 435 


v9 - 
Dominic [?], abbot’of Iona, viii, 


267 — 


Dominic, St, iv, 437; v, 67-71, 73 

Dominican friars, v, 69, 71, 147, 
193, 401; ix, 29. See also Friars 
Preachers and Edinburgh 

Domitian, emperor, i, 25, 245 
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Domnach, father of Garnard king 
of Picts, ii, 303 

Domnal, father of Garnard and 
Durst kings of Picts, 11, 303 

Domnall, son of Alpin, king of 
Scots, 11, 311, 313; ix, 73 

Domnall Brecc, king of Scots, 11, 
117, 127, 141, 295; v, 295; ix, 71 

Dompierre, France, vi, 45 

Donald II, son of Constantine, king 
of Scots, 11, 327, 329, 331, 347, 
349; ini, 171; v, 295; ix, 73 

Donald HI Ban, king of Scots, ii, 
399, 419, 427, 437; iti, 77, 79, 
85, 87, 89, 99, 259; v, 351; vi, 
117, 153, 183; vii, 269; ix, 73. 
See also MacWilliam 

Donald I, earl of Mar, v, 357, 381; 
vi, 75 

Donald I, earl of Mar, vi, 37; vii, 
feet eres a 

Donald, lord of the Isles, vii, 409; 
vili, 29, 75, 77 

Donation of Constantine, i, 277 

Donatists, heretics, 1, 277 

Donatus, heresiarch, i, 277 

Doncaster YOW, iv, 269 

Dongarnethles, king of Picts, ii, 299 

Donibristle FIF, vi, 383; vii, 135 

Donzy, Hervey de, count of Nevers, 
v, 53, 75 

Doon river, iv, 419 

Doric, Greek dialect, i, 51 

‘Dormag’, battle of, 1x, 136. 

Dorotheus, archbishop of Mytilene, 
Vili, 237 

Dorset, 11, 91 

marquis of. See Beaufort, John 
Douai, France, v, 25 


~ Douglas LAN, castle of, vii, 403 


Douglas, Brice de, prior of 
Lesmahagow, bishop of 
Moray, 1v, 433; v, 111, 113 

Douglas, earldom of, ix, 30 

Douglas, earl of. See Douglas, 
Archibald I de, the Grim; © 

Douglas, Archibald II de; 
Douglas, Archibald III de; 
Douglas, James I de; Douglas, 


James IT de; Douglas, William 
I de; Douglas, William IT de 
Douglas, Archibald I de, the Grim, 
illegitimate son of James de 
Douglas, lord of Galloway, 
warden of the West March, 
later third earl of Douglas, vii, 
301, 331, 383, 385, 391, 395, 
405, 409, 413, 415, 417, 443, 
445; viii, 7, 31, 35, 37; ix, 137 
founder of Bothwell and 
Lincluden provostries. 1x, 27 
his son Archibald, master of 
Douglas (later fourth earl, 
q.v.}, vill, 33 
his son James I, lord of Balvenie 
(later seventh earl), viii, 61, 
245, 263 
his son William, knight (later 
eighth earl), viii, 263 
his dau. Mary, viii, 31 
Douglas, Archibald II de, fourth 
earl of Douglas, lord of 
Galloway, latterly duke of 
Touraine, lieutenant of France, 
vi, 68, 69; viii, 35, 39, 43, 45, 
49, 59, 73, 81, 83, 85, 87, 117, 
125, 127 
his son Archibald, earl of 
Wigtown (afterwards fifth earl 
of Douglas, q.v.), vil, 113, 115, 
119, 243,263 
his dau. Elizabeth, wife of John 
Stewart earl of Buchan, vii, 
125 
his son James, viii, 125, 127 
Douglas, Archibald III de, fifth earl 
of Douglas, viii, 245, 257, 265 
his son David. 1x, 141 
his son William I, knight, 
afterwards sixth earl of 
Douglas, viti, 263; 1x, 141 
Douglas, William IIT, de, son of 
James I the seventh earl, eighth 
earl of Douglas, ix, 141 
Douglas, James II de, knight, 
brother of William the eighth 
earl, ninth earl of Douglas, ix, 
141, 143 
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Douglas, John de, brother of 
William the eighth earl, lord of 
Balvenie, ix, 143 

Douglas, Archibald de, the 
Tyneman, brother of James de 
Douglas, guardian of 
Scotland, vii, 83, 91, 93, 231 

Douglas, Archibald, earl of Moray, 
ix, 143 

Douglas, Egidia de, dau. of William 
de Douglas lord of Nithsdale, 
wife of Henry de Sinclair II 
earl of Orkney, vii, 413 


Douglas, George I, earl of Angus, 


viii, 45, 49 
Douglas, George Il, earl of Angus, 
ix, 143 
Douglas, William, earl of Angus, 
viii, 243, 245, 257, 263, 291, 
293 
Douglas, Hugh, earl of Ormond, ix, 
143 
Douglas, James de, companion of 
King Robert I, warden of the 
Marches, vi, 349, 351, 383; vil, 
5, 35, 41, 65, 69, 71, 83 
Douglas, James de, son of William 
first earl of Douglas, second 
earl of Douglas, vii, 367, 383, 
385, 403, 405, 409, 415, 417, 
419, 423, 429, 431, 437 
Douglas, James de, brother of 
William de Douglas lord of 
Liddesdale, vii, 115 
Douglas, James de, of Lothian, 
senior, vii, 275 
his sons. See Douglas, James de; 
Douglas, John de; Douglas, 
William, of Liddesdale 
his illegitimate son. See Douglas, 
William de 
Douglas, James, of Dalkeith, 
knight (d.1420), vii, 443; viii, 
117 
founder of Dalkeith provostry, 1x, 
27 
his son James, master of 
Dalkeith, knight (later lord of 
Dalkeith), viii, 49, 245 


his son James, brother of the 
master of Dalkeith, knight, 
vill, 49 
his son William, brother of the 
master of Dalkeith, knight, 
villi, 49 
Douglas, John de, brother of 
William de Douglas lord of 
Liddesdale, vii, 275 
Douglas, James de, knight, brother 
of Henry de Douglas of Loch 
Leven, ix, 141 
Douglas, William de, lord of 
Douglas, vi, 33 
Douglas, William de, of Liddesdale, 
son of James de Douglas of 
Lothian, knight, keeper of 
Roxburgh castle, sheriff of 
Teviotdale, keeper of the 
Middle March, vii, 89, 107, 109, 
113, 115, 117, 125, 135, 137, 
139, 141, 143, 145, 147, 149, 
151, 153, 155, 157, 253, 255, 
259, 261, 263, 271, 275, 460 
Douglas, William de, illegitimate 
son of James de Douglas of 
Lothian, vii, 147, 248 
Douglas, William de, son of 
Archibald de Douglas the 
Tyneman, later first earl of 
Douglas and earl of Mar, vi, 
67; vii, 271, 275, 279, 281, 297, 
299, 301, 331, 365, 367, 381, 
391, 395, 403, 457, 494 
Douglas, William de, knight, lord of 
Nithsdale, illegitimate son of 
Archibald de Douglas the — 
Grim, vii, 411, 413, 415, 447, 
449 
his wife. See Stewart, Fgidia 


Douglas, James, of Strathbrock, 


viii, 11 
Douglas, William dé, of 
Drumlanrig, viii, 81 
Douglasdale LAN, vii, 271. 


-Doune in Menteith PER, castle of, 


vill, 243 
Dover KNT, iii, 29, 43; v, [5 87 
straits of, ii, 163 : 
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Dover, Richard of, archbishop of 
Canterbury, iv, 323, 327, 349 
Dovery, Malcolm de, English 
soldier at Norham, vii, 35 
dower of Margaret of Flanders, 
1282, v, 409 
of Isabel of France 1295, vi, 45- 
47 
Down(-patrick), Ireland, iv, 369 
diocese of, vi, 397 
bishop of, iv, 369. See also 
Malachy; Radulf 
dowry of Margaret queen of 
Norway, 1281, v, 413 
Drax, William, monk of Durham, 
prior of Coldingham, vi, 69, 
70, 71, 73, 227; viii, 115 
dress, ostentatious, attack on, iv, 25 
Dreux, France, town and castle of, 
1V, 383; viii, 123 
count of, v, 37. See also John; 
Robert II; Robert IV 
Dreux, Henry de, archbishop of 
Rheims, v, 167 
Dreux, Henry de, bishop of 
Orleans, vii, 29 
Dreux, Philip de, bishop of 
Beauvais, iv, 379, 417, 429, 554 
Dreux, Yolanda (or Joleta) de. See 
Yolanda de Dreux, Queen 
Droco. See Dreux 
Drostan, St, ii, 107 
Drostan, king of Picts, ii, 45 
Drum Sands MLO/WLO, in Firth 
of Forth, vii, 135 
Drumalban, mountain backbone of 
Scotland, 1, 181, 195; ii, 7, 135, 
279, 303; ix, 69 
Drumelzier PEB, ii, 87 
Drumlay FIF, sandbank in Tay 
estuary, v, 347; vii, 143 
Drummond, Annabel. See Annabel, 
Queen 
Drummond, John de, father of 
Queen Annabel, viii, 3 
Drummond, John, of Concraig, 
vill, 83 
Drummond, Margaret. See 
_ Margaret, queen of Scots 


Drusken (Druston), son of 
Feredech, king of Picts, ii, 305 

Drusken, father of Thalarger, king 
of Picts, 1, 305 


| Druston, king of Picts, ii, 281 


Dryburgh BWK, abbey, iii, 137; iv, 
175; vii, 13, 175, 407; ix, 24 
abbot of. See Gerard; Roger 
canons of, vi, 67 
Dryhthelm, monk at [Old] Melrose, 
iv, 19, 21, 23 
Dubh (or Mackay), Angus, chief of 
Strathnaver, viii, 259, 265 
Dubricius, archbishop of Caerleon, 
ll, 65 
Duchil, king of Picts, ii, 299 
Duése, Gaucelin de, cardinal, vi, 
385 
Duf, king of Scots, ii, 351, 353, 355, 
357, 377, 379, 383, 397; ix, 73 
Dufnal, a sub-king in England, vi, 
117 
dukes, first to be created in 
Scotland, 1398, viii, 13 
Dull PER, abthane of, ii, 401 
Dumbarton DNB, i, 235; viii, 245 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
castle of, iii, 411; vi, 447; vii, 83, 
93, 97, 103, 107, 117, 319 
keeper of. See Danielston, 
Walter; Erskine, Robert de; 
Fleming, Malcolm 
Dumfries DMF, town of, v, 349; vi, 
35, 311, 313, 339; vii, 309; viii, 
85 
castle of, vi, 349; vii, 305 
OFM church at, vi, 311, 313, 319, 
321; vii, 309; ix, 29 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
Dun Aros, Mull ARG, i, 189 
Dun Chonnaill ARG, i, 189 
Dun Duart, Mull ARG i, 189 
Dunbar ELO, vii, 405 
castle of, 11, 345; v, 83, 429; vi, 73, 
75, 77; vu, 93, 127, 129, 131, 
397; vii, 5, 33, 43, 45, 73, 75, 
243, 291 
battle at, vi, 57, 73, 75, 291, 339; 
ix, 21, 81 
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place near, vi, 115 
provostry of, ix, 28 
earl of. See Cospatrick; Dunbar, 
George I de; Dunbar, George 
II de; Patrick I; Patrick II; 
Patrick III; Dunbar, Patrick IV 
de; Waltheof. See also March, 
earl of 
Dunbar, George I de, earl of 
March, warden of East March, 
vii, 365, 371, 394, 395, 397, 
405, 417, 423, 457, 511; vii, 5, 
31, 33, 43, 45, 49, 51, 57, 73, 
75, 117 
his son David, vill, 303 
his son Gavin, viii, 81 
his son Patrick, viii, 75 
his dau. Elizabeth, viii, 5, 31 
his brother Patrick, of Biel, 
knight, viii, 49 
his chamberlain, vii, 369 
supposed founder of Dunbar 
provostry. ix, 28 
Dunbar, George II de, another son 
of George I, earl of Dunbar, 
disinherited with compensation 
as earl of Buchan, 1434, with 
further compensation in 1437 
or later, viii, 43, 243, 291, 293 
Patrick, his son, viii, 293 
Dunbar, Patrick IV de, earl of — 
March and (later) of Moray, 
vii, 5, 75, 77, 79, 81, 89, 93, — 
109, 113, 117, 125, 141, 206, 
259, 261, 279, 281, 494 
his wife. See Agnes, countess of 
Dunbar 
Dunbar, John de, earl of Moray, vii, 
117, 365, 423 
Dunbar, Thomas I, earl of Moray, 
vili, 9, 45, 49. 
Dunbar, Thomas I, earl of Moray, 
vili, 257 , 
Dunbar, Patrick de, squire, vit, 240 
Dunbars, the, fighting men, vii, 
149 
Dunbarton. See Dumbarton 
Dunblane PER, bishopric of, iv, 
441, 459; ix, 23 


bishop of. See Abraham; 
Cambuslang, William de; 
Clement; Coventre, Walter; 
Colini, Finlay; Jonathan; 
Maurice; Osbert; Prebenda, 
Robert de; Simon; Stephenson, 
William 
cathedral of, v, 321, 383; vi, 61 
Duncan I, king of Scots, 11, 401, 
403, 409, 411, 419, 421, 
423, 427; 11, 23, 171; v, 295; 1x, 
73 
Duncan II the Bastard, son of King 
Malcolm III, king of Scots, 111, 
69, 85, 87, 259; iv, 337; vi, 117, 
153, 183; ix, 73 
his son William, iv, 337 
Duncan I, earl of Fife, iv, 435; v, 
381, 417 
Duncan III, earl of Fife, guardian, 
vi, 3, 9, 33 
Duncan IV, earl of Fife, vi, 415; vii, 
5, 79, 81, 83, 125, 261 
Duncan earl of Lennox, viii, 243, 
245 
his daughter. See Isabella . | 
Duncan, lord and earl of Carrick, 
iv, 369, 546, 615; ix, 24 
Dundalk, co. Louth, Vil, 413 
battle at, vi, 413 — 
Dundee ANG, town of, 111, 105: iV, 
321, 445; v, 79; vi, 45; vii, 97, 
145 
constable of. See Scrymgeour, 
James; Scrymgeour, John 
burgesses of town of, vi, 85-87 
castle of, vi, 85, 87 
English keepers of, vi, 87 
OFM at, iv, 321; ix, 30 
Dundee, David of. See David, 
brother of King William I 
Dundonald AYR, cere of, Vil, 
447 
Dundrennan KCB, abbey of, il, 
135, 147; v, 147; ix, 24 
abbot of. See Silvanus 
Dundurn PER, ii, 325 
Dunfermline FIF, iti, 53, 99, 105, 
107, 109, 125, 139, 147 
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abbey of Holy Trinity at, iii, 75, 
77, 79, 105, 107, 109, 125, 139, 
395; iv, 251, 281, 429; v, 297, 
337, 339, 403, 409, 411, 421; vi, 
65, 67, 69, 297, 377; vii, 13, 15, 


35, 45, 65, 75, 99, 117, 123, 305, 


445; viii, 37, 135, 299; ix, 25 
abbot of. See Archibald; Ber, 
Alexander; Berwick, Robert 
of; Black, John; ‘Bron’ 
(Bothwell), Richard; 
Geoffrey I; Geoffrey II; 
Grenlaw, Radulf de; John; 
Keldeleth, Robert de; 
Kirkcaldy, Andrew de; 
Matthew; Patrick; St 
Andrews, William de; Simon; 
Stramiglaw, John de; William 
prior of. See Geoffrey; 
Mongal, Richard 
terrar of. See Black, John 
monks of, v, 301; ix, 77. See 
also Brown, William; 
Mongal, Richard 
sub-prior of. See Grenlaw, 
Radulf de 
terrar of, v, 319 
cells of at Coldingham and 
Urquhart, ix, 26 
girls belonging to town of, iv, 171 
Dungal, king of Scots, ii, 183, 185, 
271, 317; ix, 71 
Dungass ELO, provostry of, ix, 28 
Dunipace STL, vii, 403 , 
Dunkeld PER, ii, 143, 303, 305; iii, 
99 
cathedral church of, v, 193, 387: 
vili, 111,297,299 - 
clergy of, v, 193 
see of, 111, 387, 389, 391; ix, 23 
bishop of. See Bidun, William de: 
Brown, George; Bruce, James; 
Cardney, Robert; Crambeth, 
Matthew de; Gilbert; 
Inverkeithing, Richard de; 
John Scot; Kennedy, James; 
Lauder, Alexander; Leicester, 
John de; Liberatione, Geoffrey 
de; Prebenda, Richard de; 


Ralston, John; Richard; Scott, 
Matthew; Sigillo, Hugh de; 
Sinclair, William de; Stuteville, 
Robert de; Turnbull, William 
dean of. See Bell, William; 
Stuteville, Robert de 
Dunmore, John, knight, iii, 483; v, 
361 
Dunnottar KCD, castle of, vii, 123, 
125 
Dunoon ARG, castle of, vii, 97, 
103-5 
Duns BWK, park of, vii, 91 
wood of, vii, 371 
Dunskeath ROS, castle of, iv, 337, 
465, 631 
Dunstaffnage ARG, castle of, vi, 345 
Dunstan, St, archbishop of 
Canterbury, ii, 359, 371, 375, 
387; iii, 317, 319, 341; vii, 265 
Dunvallo, king of the Britons, vi, 
115 
Dunyveg castle, Islay ARG, i, 189 
Duordeghel, king of Picts, ii, 299 
Dupplin Moor PER, battle of, iii, 
403; vi, 35, 37, 57, 79; vii, 75- 
79, 83, 129, 205-6 
Durandus, a poor man in France, 
iv, 347 
Durant, Theodore, Friar, vii, 17 
Duraunt, John, vii, 167 
Durham DRH, iii, 57, 89, 99,101, 
109, 111, 113, 115, 125, 131, 
135, 137, 369, 371; iv, 455, 463 
(Norham), 467; vi, 329; vii, 
153, 531; ix, 137 
city of, v, 141; vi, 349 
castle of, iii, 135 | 
battle near, vii, 259, 403; viii, 73. 
See also Neville’s Cross 
bishopric of, vi, 61; vii, 11 
bishop of, iv, 99; See also Bek, 
Anthony; Flambard, Ranulf: 
Holy Island, Robert of; Marsh, 
Richard; Poitiers, Philip of: 
Puiset, Hugh de; Ste Barbe, 
William de; St Carilef, William 
de; Stichill, William de; Walcher 
a Scot elected as, vi, 61 
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church of St Cuthbert at, iii, 75, 
113; v, 139; vi, 63; ix, 25 
its lands, vii, 257, 261, 269 
monks of, v, 139 
at Coldingham, vi, 65. See 
also Aclyff, John; Claxton, 
Robert; Drax, William; Oll, 
John- 
prior of, vi, 69. See also 
Durham, William de; Roger; 
Turgot 
sub-prior of. See Patrick 
archdeacon of. See Ranulf 
Durham, William de, prior of 
Durham, v, 93, 95, 99-101 
‘Duri ABD, vi, 343 
Durisdeer DMF, castle of, vii, 305 
Durness SUT, 1, 191 
Durst II, king of Picts, ii, 301 
Durst, son of Domnal, king of 
Picts, ii, 303 
Durst (Nectane), son of Irb, king of 
Picts, 11, 299, 301 
Durst, son of Gygurum, king of 
Picts, 11, 301 
Durst, son of Moneth, king of 
Picts, ti, 301 
Durst, son of Othrede, king of 
Picts, ii, 301 
Durst, son of Thalargaw, king of 
Picts, 11, 305 
Durstolorger, king of Picts, 11, 305 
Durward, Alan, justiciar, v, 187, 
291, 317, 349, 403 
Margery, his wife, v, 301 
Dutch, the, i, 317 
Duthac, St, iti, 345 
Duvianus, papal envoy to Britons, i, 
249 
‘Dwnholme’ [?7DRH}, ix, 137 
Dyfed, Wales, king of, 11, 107 


Eadberht, king of Northumbria, 1i, 
169 

Eadburh, dau. of King Edward the 
Elder, i, 315 

Eadgifu, wife of King Edward the 
Elder, i, 315 

Eadgifu, dau. of King Edward the 


Elder, wife of King Charles the 
Simple of the Franks, iii, 315; 
iv, 63 

Eadgyth, dau. of King Edward the 
Elder, wife of Emperor Otto I, 
ill, 315 

Eadgyth, dau. of Godwine earl of 
Wessex, wife of King Edward 
the Confessor, i, 333 

Eadmer (‘Edmund’), bishop-elect of 

St Andrews, in, 345 

Eadred, son of King Edward the 
Elder of Wessex, king of, 
England, ii, 349, 351; ii, 315, 
317; vi, 117; 1x, 87 

Eadric Streona, ealdorman of the 
Mercians, 11, 385, 403, 407; iii, 
37, 313, 323, 325, 329, 331, 


335, 341 ’ 


his sons, tii, 329, 331 
Eadwig, king of the English, 11, 351, 
355; il, 5, 317; 1x, 87 
Eadwig, son of AEthelred king of 
England, brother of King 
Edmund II Ironside, iti, 335 
Eafa, West Saxon ancestral figure, 
ili, 175 
Ealdred, archbishop of York, 111, 41, 
45, 53, 55 
Ealhmund, West Saxon nobleman, 
ili, 175 
Eanfrith, son of A2thelfrith king of 
Northumbria, ti, 113, 117, 119, 
131 
Eanfrith, abbot of Newbattle, iv, 337 
Earlston, Thomas de, v, 429 
Earn river, vii, 75 
ford at Dernford on, vii, 83, 205 
earthquakes: 
in England, 1089, iti, 73; iv, 87, 89 
in Italy, 1117, i, 125 
in Burgundy 1152-3, iv, 259 
in Catania, 1169; iv, 289 | 
in Palestine and Antioch, 1170, 
iv, 287 
in Palestine, Tripoli, etc., 1202, iv, 
433 
East Anglia, ii, 43, 317, 327, 329 
earl of. See Alfgar : 
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East Anglians, ii, 113, 307, 323 
East Riding, York diocese, 
archdeacon of. See Wisbech, 
Walter de 
East Saxons, ii, 131, 307 
Easter, celebration of, 91 
Faster cycle, ii, 63, 305 
Easter Day, ii, 173, 293 
Easter, season of, ii, 271 
Eata, abbot of Melrose, ii, 143 
Ebba, dau. of AAthelfrith king of 
Northumbria, ii, 113 
Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims, Iv, 39 
Eber, eponym of the Hebrews, i, 19 
Ebro river, Spain, i, 15, 39, 45; vi, 
143, 387 
Eburones, a Belgic people, i, 203 
Eccles BWK, nunnery at, iv, 263; ix, 
28 
church at, v, 147 
Ecclesiastical Latin dialect, i, 51 
Ecgberht, king of West Saxons, ii, 
307; iti, 175, 311; ix, 85, 87 
Ecgfrith, king of Northumbrians, il 
143 
‘Ecgwynn’, mistress of King 
Edward the Elder, iii, 315 
Echadius (Eochaid Munremor), 
brother of King Eochaid, king 
of Irish DalRiata, i, 311; ii, 3; 
li, 171 
Echoid, companion of St Columba, 
i, 71 
Eckford, William de, official of 
. Glasgow, vil, 65 
eclipse of the moon, 680, iv, 25 
833, iv, 39 
1117, iv, 157 
1186, iv, 371; cf. 381 
eclipse of the sun, 833, iv, 39 
1178, iv, 325 
1186, iv, 371 
1433, viii, 287 
Eday ORK, i, 193 
Eddlewood LAN, vi, 448 
Eden river CMB, v, 85 
Ederham, John de, abbot of 
Melrose, v, 357, 371, 373 
Edessa, Mesopotamia, i, 259 
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Edgar, king of Scots, son of St 
Margaret, iii, 55, 85, 87, 89, 99, 
101, 103, 105, 109, 123; iv, 281, 
497; vi, 33, 63, 119, 153, 183: 
Vii, 269: ix, 75 
Edgar I, king of England, ii, 359, 
371; iti, 175, 317, 319, 331, 337, 
341; vi, 117; ix, 87 
his wife. See Elfthryth 
his sons. See thelred; Edward I 
the Martyr 
Edgar the 4theling, brother of St 
Margaret, ili, 35, 27, 45, 49, 53, 
55, 57, 65, 79, 81, 87, 89, 337, 
339, 341; ix, 89 
Edinburgh, MLO, i, 17, 235; ili, 
105, 111, 137; iv, 325, 395, 451, 
623; vi, 63; vii, 11, 35, 65, 133, 
135, 137, 145, 271, 361, 375, 
399, 443; viii, 61, 259, 265, 299, 
311, 313; ix, 137, 143 
castle of lii, 77; iv, 319, 321, 369, 
391, 439; v, 151, 317; vi, 77, 
351; vii, 113, 123, 131; viii, 33, 
35, 41, 45, 87, 241, 243, 262n, 
291; ix, 135, 141 
“The Turnpike’ at, vii, 147 
keeper of. See Crichton, 
William; Douglas, William de; 
Erskine, Robert de; Lindsay, 
David de; Moray, William de 
English garrison of, vii, 133 
town of, v, 151, 183 
burgesses of, vii, 397 
brothels of, vii, 135 
church of St Giles in, vii, 407; 
Vili, 87 
Friars’ Wynd in, vii, 113 
St Mary’s Wynd in, vii, 113 
Burgh Muir of, vii, 113 
church of St Giles in, viii, 87 
north side of, viii, Il 
‘valley of’, ix, 131 
council held at, v, 165 
OP house in, v, 377; ix, 29 
parliament held at, v, 81; viii, 257 
Edmar, bishop-elect of St Andrews, 
i, 345 
Edmonstone, Archibald de, viii, 11 
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Edmonstone, James de, of that Ilk, 
knight, viii, 263 
Edmund, St, king of East Anglia 
and Martyr, 11, 317, 323; iti, 321 
Edmund I, king of England, ii, 345, 
347, 349, 359; iii, 315, 317, 319; 
1x, 87 
his sons. See Eadwig; Edgar 
Edmund II Ironside, king of 
England, ii, 407, 429, 439; 11, 
31, 35, 55, 175, 321-33, 341; vi, 
117; ix, 87, 91 
his sons. See Edmund; Edward 
Edmund, son of King Edmund II 
Ironside, ii, 407, 439; ii, 331, 
333, 337, 339 
Edmund, son of King Henry III of 
England, earl of Leicester, v, 
359, 367, 369, 371 
Edmund, son of Emperor Richard, 
v, 387 
Edmund, son of King Malcolm 
Canmore and St Margaret, iii, 
55, 85, 87; vi, 33 
‘Edmund’, bishop-elect of St 
Andrews. See Eadmer 
Ednam, Hode (or Hude), vii, 151 
Edward the Elder, king of Wessex 
and England, ii, 307, 329, 331, 
333; iti, 175, 315, 319; iv, , 63; V1, 
115; ix, 87 
his wife. See Pydetu: 
his mistress. See ‘Ecgwynn’ 
his sons and daughters, 111, 315 
Edward I the Martyr, St, king of 
England, i, 359, 371; mi, 319, 
341; vi, 117; ix, 87 
Edward the Confessor, St, king of 
England, 11, 427, 429, 437, 439; 
iti, 17, 19, 27, 29, 31, 35, 37, 41, 


43, 101, 115, 121, 123, 291, 293, 


301, 321-43; vi, 117; ix, 87, 91 
heraldic arms of, ix, 21 
Edward, son of King Edmund II 
Ironside, nephew of King 
Edward the Confessor, father 
of St Margaret, ti, 407, 439; iii, 
291, 331, 333, 337, 339; ix, 91 
his wife. See Agatha 


Edward, son of King Malcolm 
Canmore and St Margaret, ii, 
55, 77, 85; vi, 33 

Edward Longshanks, eldest son of 
King Henry III of England, 
afterwards king of England, i11, 
399; v, 163, 315, 349, 351, 353, 
357, 369, 371, 381; 1x, 13 

Edward I, king of England (see also 
Edward Longshanks), v, 387, 
397, 407, 409, 413, 417; vi, 3, 5, 
7,9, 11, 27, 29, 31, 35, 39, 41, 
43, 47, 49, 51, 53, 59, 73, 75, 
77, 79, 81, 85, 89, 91, 95, 97, 
99, 101, 103, 105, 111, 113, 
121, 123, 125, 127, 129, 133, 
135, 137, 139, 141, 143, 145, 
147, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 
161, 163, 165, 167, 169, 175, 
177, 179, 181, 183, 185, 187, 
189, 214, 230, 243, 291, 293, 
297, 299, 301, 305, 307, 309, 
311, 313, 315, 317, 323, 329, 
331, 333, 335, 337, 339, 341, 
395, 448; vii, 7, 289; viii, 99, 
101, 311, 331; 1x, 77, 81, 89 

Edward II (of Caernarfon), prince 
of Wales, later king of 
England, v, 417; vi, 3, 39, 105, 
161, 175, 297, 301, 329, 333, 
339, 341, 345, 347, 349, 351, 
353, 355, 357, 359, 361, 363, 
367, 369, 383, 399, 403, 415, 
448, 452; vii, 3, 9, 11, 13, 33, 
43, 49, 51-57; ix, 87 . 

lord of Ireland, vi, 478 

Edward III (of Windsor), king of 
England, lord of Ireland, lord 
of Aquitaine, 111, 421; vi, 39, 
349; vii, 33, 35, 37, 39, 62, 63, 
67, 85, 89, 91, 93, 95, 103, 109, 
113, 115, 119, 123, 131, 139, 
145, 153, 189, 253, 287, 291, 
297, 313, 315, 317, 365; viii, 21; 
ix, 87; ix, 136 | 

his son, Edward, prince of Wales, 

duke of Cornwall, vi, 39; vii, 
153, 253, 297, 299, 301, 303; 
vili, 21; 1x, 89 
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his son Edward/Edmund, duke of 
York (d.1402), viii, 21, 57, 95 
his son Edward of York, duke 
of York (d. 1415), viii, 85 
Edward, king of Scots. See Balliol, 
Edward de 
Edward, bishop of Aberdeen, iv, 
293 
Edwardisle ROX, iii, 77 
Edwin, son of King Edward the 
Elder, 11, 333; iii, 315 
Edwin, king of Deirans, ii, 113, 117, 
119 
Edwin, earl of Mercia, iii, 45 
Eeckhout monastery. See Bruges 
Egbert, bishop (later archbishop) of 
York, , ii, 163 
Egilsay ORK, i, 193 
Eglesham, William de, envoy to 
Rome, vi, 99, 291 
Eglinton, [Hugh de], knight, vii, 151 
Egypt, 1, 3, 11, 23, 27, 29, 31, 33, 37, 
39, 41, 51, 67, 77, 83, 185, 253, 
265, 305, 325; 11, 3, 273; vi, 143; 
vii, 5; ix, 79 
men from, vi, 183 
king of. See Pharaoh 
Egyptian Days, v, 291, 436, 439 
Egyptians, 1, 3, 13, 21, 31, 33, 37, 
51, 67, 75, 77, 83; iv, 119 
Ehud, judge of Israel, i, 21 
Eildon ROX, grange of Melrose 
abbey, 111, 369 
Eileach an Naoimh ARG. See 
‘Helant Leneow’ 
Eilean Dearg ARG, with castle, i, 
191 
Eilean Donan ROS, i, 191; vii, 59 
Eilean Mor ARG. See ‘Helant 
Macarmyk’ 
Einhard, biographer of 
Charlemagne, iv, 47 
Elagabalus, emperor, i, 25, 259 
‘Elanmolach’ Cas S Isle) PER, i, 
19] 
Elcho PER, nunnery at, vii, 253; 1x, 
29 
Eldbotle ELO, nunnery, cell of 
Berwick nunery, ix, 29 


Eleanor of Aquitaine, Queen, wife 
of Louis VII and then of 
Henry II, lord (duke) of | 
Aquitaine, iv, 303, 423, 485, 
510, 596, 604; v, 21 

Eleanor of Provence, Queen, wife of 
King Henry III of England, v, 
159, 161, 175, 349, 351, 357 

Eleanor, dau. of king of Castile, 
wife of Edward I Longshanks, 
later queen of England, v, 315, 
349; vi, 41 

Eleanor, dau. of King Henry III of 
England, queen of Castile, 
wife of King Alphonso VIII, v, 
21 

Eleanor, dau. of Geoffrey of Anjou 
and Constance of Brittany, iv, 
267; v, 37 

Eleanor, dau. of Peter Mauclerc 
and Alice of Brittany, iti, 133 

Eleanor, dau. of John I de Balliol. 
See Marjorie 

Eleanor, Princess, sister of King 
James IT, ix, 21 

Eleatical studies, viii, 285 

Elena, daughter of Alan of 
Galloway, wife of Roger de 
Quincy earl of Winchester, v, 
147; vi, 35 

Elesa, West Saxon ancestral figure, 
ii, 175 

Eleutherius, pope, i, 249, 257; ii, 

89 


Eleutherius, St, bishop of Orleans, 
i, 151 
Elgin MOR, ii, 421; v, 145; vii, 119 
cathedral church and chanonry, 
v, 379; vii, 119, 447; ix, 137 
OP house in, ix, 29 
Elguina. See Emma 
Eli, priest, i, 21 
Elias son of Nicholas the priest, 
abbot of Holyrood, v, 143 
Eligenius, subking of Deira, ii, 
343. 
Elijah, prophet, i, 21. 
Elis, Greece, 11, 317 


Elisha, prophet, i, 21, 23 
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Elizabeth, mother of St John the 
Baptist, 1, 213, 221 
Elizabeth of Hungary, St, v, 141 
Elizabeth, Queen, wife of King 
Philip II of France, iv, 389; v, 
129 
Elizabeth, Princess, sister of King 
James II, ix, 21 
Elizabeth, dau. of Richard de 
Burgh earl of Ulster, wife of 
Robert de Bruce earl of 
Carrick, later Queen, vi, 37, 
323, 353, 377; vil, 147 
Elizabeth (or Isabel), second dau. of 
Roger de Quincy, wife of 
Alexander earl of Buchan, v, 
349, 381; vi, 35 
‘Elizabeth’, wife of King Edward IIT 
of England. See Isabella 
Ellen’s Isle PER. See ‘Elanmolach’ 
Elphinstone, Alexander, of that IIk, 
Vili, 293 
Elrisenius of Crete, companion of 
St Regulus, 1, 315 
Elsloo, Netherlands, iv, 59 
Elwald, John, rector of the 
university of St Andrews, viii, 
89 
Ely CAM, ii, 27, 43, 101, 321, 333; 
vii, 147 
Isle of, v, 357 
bishop of. See Eustace; Hotham, 
John de; Longchamp, William 
de; Ridel, Geoffrey 
embassies from England to 
Scotland: 
1209, iv, 451 
1251, v, 299 
1255, v, 317 
Prince Edward, 1267, v, 355 
Princes Edward and Edmund, 
1268, v, 371 
1279, v, 409 
1290, vi, 3 
1327, vii, 35 
1328, vii, 35 
1381, vu, 391 
1389, vii, 445 
1433, viii, 287 


embassies from Scotland to 


England: 
1209, iv, 449, 451 
1251, v, 299 
1270, v, 379 
1279, v, 409 
1286, vi, 9-11 
? 1290, vi, 5 
1295, vi, 43, 51 
embassies from Flanders to 
Scotland: 
1284, v, 411-13 
1425, viii, 257 
embassies from France to Scotland: 
1300, vi, 99 
1335, vii, 95 
1389, vii, 445 
1419, ix, 137 
1428, viii, 247, 295 
1435, vill, 249 
embassies from Scotland to France: 
1285, v, 417 
1295-6, vi, 43, 61 
1325-6, vii, 13 
1340-1, vii, 151 
1371, vu, 383-9 
1428, viii, 249, 295 


embassies from Norway to Scotland: 


1265, v, 351 
1266, v, 351 
? 1283, v, 413 
embassies from Scotland to 
Norway: 
1281, v, 411 
1290, vi, 5 
1426, viii, 319 
embassies from Scotland to the 
Roman Court: 
1182, 1v, 475 
1255, v, 317-19 
? 1299, vi, 247 
1301-2, vi, 99-189, 291 
1324-1328, vii, 13 
1359, vii, 313 . 
1371-2, vii, 389, 513 
1419, viii, 93 
‘Embronae’, Belgium, i, 203 
Embusa, son of Hengest the Saxon 
leader, 11, 45 
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Emerea, St, companion of St 
Regulus, i, 315 
Emma, dau. of Richard I duke of 
Normandy, wife of King 
AXthelred, and then of King 
Cnut, iti, 25, 27, 29, 35, 319, 
321, 323, 333. See also Elguina 
Emonia FIF, island of. See 
Inchcolm 
Emperor of Constantinople. See 
Baldwin 
Emperor, Western. See Frederick I; 
Frederick I; Henry VI; Otto 
IV 
En Dub, king of Scots in Spain, i, 
65; ii, 173 
Enboth. See Senboth 
Ende, father of Bressal, q.v., ii, 71 
En-gedi, a spring near the Dead 
Sea, Israel, i, 215; iv, 119 
Engelier, French literary character, 
vii, 317 
England, i, 15, 173, 175, 181, 183, 
185; i, 45, 61, 83, 93, 103, 127, 
133, 183, 185, 307, 311, 315, 
317, 319, 323, 325, 329, 331, 
385, 387, 389, 395, 407, 409, 
427, 429, 437, 439; iii, 3, 17, 25- 
31, 35-45, 51-57, 65-69, 73, 75, 
79, 85, 87, 101, 103, 107, 117, 
119, 125-31, 153, 323, 329; iv, 
261, 265, 273, 283, 287, 301, 
303, 311, 313, 333, 341, 365, 
395, 425, 433, 435, 437, 439, 
441, 445, 449, 453, 461, 473 
England (the English), king of, iv, 
257, 259, 273, 281, 283, 289, 
293, 295, 297, 299, 319, 323, 
369, 375, 383, 395, 399, 403, 
405, 411, 413, 417, 425, 427, 
435, 447, 449, 451, 453, 455, 
457, 463, 469, 473; vi, 3, 23, 31, 
111, 115, 117, 119, 131, 139, 
147, 151, 153, 157, 159, 163, 
169, 171, 183, 185, 187, 211, 
389, 399, 401; ix, 85 
throne of, claimed by Scottish 
kings, iti, 307; iv, 317 
lordship of, vii, 9 
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council of, vi, 29, 31, 399 
court of, vi, 15, 17, 23, 43 
envoys of to Rome, vi, 137, 169, 
17] 
diplomatic crisis with Scotland, 
1209-12, iv, 616-17 . 
envoys of to Scotland, 1327, vii, 
35 
steward of the household of. See 
Mauley, Edmund 
ancestors of kings of, v, 17, 21 
bishops/prelates of, iv, 175, 301, 
469; v, 171 
clergy of, v, 13, 57, 387 
magnates/nobles of, iv, 293, 391, 
425, 449, 455; v, 13-15, 81, 83, 
85, 89, 91, 95, 107, 185, 301, 
335, 351, 353, 357, 359, 387, 
407, 413; vi, 11, 31, 347, 349, 
359, 361; vii 11, 73, 117, 153 
justiciar of. See FitzPeter, 
Geoffrey 
chancellor of king of. See Gray, 
Walter de 
Christ’s blood arrives in, iv, 65 
and the First Crusade, iv, 87, 89, 
105 
and the Second Crusade, iv, 167 
army from every part of, v, 353 
earthquake in, iv, 87, 89 
famine in, iv, 89 
floods in, iv, 89 
peasants of, v, 63 
ports of, v, 63 
England, kingdom of, v, 13, 21, 23, 
25, 37, 51, 57, 59-61, 79, 83, 87 
89, 93, 101, 105, 115, 117, 119, 
133, 139, 141, 143, 145, 161, 
185, 187, 189, 357, 359, 361, 
363; vi, 3, 7, 23, 25, 31, 49, 67, 
81, 89, 91, 99, 107, 111, 125, 
131, 147, 149, 153, 155, 163, 
171, 179, 183, 367; vii, 37, 39, 
55, 257, 385; viii, 311, 313, 339; 
1x, 85 
north of, vii, 11, 13, 35, 91, 115, 
127, 149, 151, 153, 257, 415, 
531; vi, 311, 385, 413, 415. See 
also Northumberland 


> 
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attacks on, viii, 43, 45, 67, 113, 
117 

papal legates to. See Bicchieri, 
Guala; Fieschi, Ottobono; 
Pandulf; Romanis, Nicholas 
de; Tonengo, Otto da; cf. 
Anagni, Stephen de 

clergy of vi, 59, 99 

fleet of, vi, 57 

friar of, vi, 63 

jurors from, vi, 29 

men from with tails. See tails 

parliament of, vi, 43, 121, 123, 
309 

sailors of, vi, 41 

pirates from, vii, 119, 121, 291, 
293, 295, 399, 401, 403 

troops from, vi, 187, 231, 297, 
351 

English, the, i, 173, 175, 317; i, 43, 

61, 103, 131, 133, 135, 143, 
149, 161, 163, 165, 167, 295, 
307, 313, 319, 321, 323, 329, 
331, 341, 343, 355, 359, 385, 
387, 389, 391, 393, 395, 403, 
409, 411, 419, 423, 429, 437; in, 
5, 19, 27, 29, 32, 35-45, 51-57, 
65, 67, 79, 97, 119, 135, 141, 
153, 159, 163, 171, 301, 307, 
319, 323, 399; iv, 291, 315, 327, 
331, 407; v, 89-91, 133, 139-41, 
171, 177, 185, 375, 385, 415, 
423; vi, 43, 61, 63, 69, 73, 83, 
85, 87, 91, 93, 97, 111, 129, 
149, 155, 165, 171, 173, 179, 
183, 227, 235, 236, 243, 291, 
293, 295, 297, 299, 301, 303, 
309, 315, 321, 323, 329, 333, 
339, 341, 343, 345, 347, 353, 
357, 359, 361, 365, 367, 369, 
371, 373, 377, 381, 383, 385, 
387, 389, 401, 405, 413, 447-8, 
450, 452, 461; viii, 9, 15, 19, 33, 
43, 45, 47, 49, 51, 53, 55, 61, 
63, 67, 73, 85, 99, 103, 105, 
107, 109, 113, 117, 121, 125, 
129, 137, 249, 251, 259, 287, 
289, 291, 293, 295, 309, 319. 
See also Angles 


in France. See France, English in 
their double-dealing, vii, 85-87 
their dress satirized, 11, 389-91 
English, Apostle of the, 11, 103 
English Channel, i, 61; 11, 163; iv, 257, 
275, 283, 299, 303, 315, 317, 341, 
425, 447, 473, 513; v, 91 
English clergy beneficed in 
Scotland: 
See John the Scot, bishop of 
Dunkeld 
See Richard de Potton, bishop of 
Aberdeen 
See John de Cheam, bishop of 
Glasgow 
See William de Gloucester, monk 
of Reading and prior of May 
problems arising from this 
practice, leading to their 
expulsion from Scotland at 
various dates, iii, 399; v, 139- 
41; vi, 61, 63, 67, 69 
monks of Coldingham expelled 
1378, vi, 65-67 
English friar, supposed killer of 
Thomas Randolph, vii, 63, 65, 
73 
English kings, descent of the, iii, 
293, 309 
English language, i, 189, 197 
English nobles, iti, 295, 297, 331 
Enoch, prophet, i, 19 
Enos, son of Seth, 1, 19 
envy the cause of the collapse of 
William Wallace’s 
guardianship, 1297-8, vi, 93-95 
Eochaid, king of Scots, Gaelic 
ancestral figure, brother of 
Echadius, i, 311; 11, 3; 11, 171; v, 
295 
Eochaid, son of Fergus I, king of 
Scots, ii, 13, 23, 27, 29, 31, 35 
Eochaid ‘Anyn’. See Achay 
Eochaid Buide, son of Aedan, king 
of Scots, ii, 107, 109, 111, 113, 
115, 117, 295, 399; v, 295; ix, 71 
Eochaid Find, 11, 107 
Eochaid Hebdre, king of Scots, 11, 
63, 69, 115 
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Eochaid IV, king of Scots, 11, 141, 
143, 145; ix,71 

Eochaid V, son of Ferchar Fota, 
king of Scots, 1, 143, 145, 157; 
ix, 71 

Eochaid VI (Eogan), son of 
Findan, 11,145, 149, 151, 295; 
ix, 71 

Eochaid VII (Eogan), son of 
Muiredach, ii, 155; ix, 71 

Eochaid, son of Donald, king of 
the Cumbrians, 11, 331; vi, 117 

Eochaid Andoch, ii, 171; v, 295 

Eochaid Riada. See Reuda 

Eochaid Rothay, great-grandson of 
Simon Brecc, 1, 69; 111, 87; v, 
351 

Eogan, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 
171; v, 295 

Eogan, king of Scots. See Eochaid 
VI and Eochaid VII 

Eoghane, king of Picts, ii, 305 

Eolaus. See Neolus 

Eoppa, West Saxon ancestral figure, 
ili, 175 

Ephesus, Asia Minor, i, 25, 245 

synod of, 11, 19 

Epicureans, viti, 283 

epidemic in Scotland, 1455, ix, 143 

epidemic of le gwhew, ca 1420, viii, 
117 

Epiphanes (Ptolemy V) of Egypt, 1, 
23 


Epirus, Greece, 1, 13, 207; 11, 415 
episcopal elections, disputed: 
St Andrews, 1178, iv, 325 ff. 
St Andrews, 1253, v, 315 
St Andrews, 1328, i, 403 
Caithness, quashed by pope, 
1273, v, 379, 397, 403. See also 
abbatial elections 
episcopal office, merits of 
candidates for, 111, 249-57 
episcopal property at death, 
arrangements for, by David II, 
vii, 455-7 
by Pope Gregory XI, vii, 453 
Erc, son of Scota and Gaythelos, vi, 
143 


Erc, son of Echadius, 1, 311 
Erc, father of Fergus II, Gaelic 
ancestral figure, 11, 3, 7, 269, 
295; ii, 129, 171; v, 295 
Erfurt, Germany, 11, 161 
‘Ergadia’. See Argyll 
Eric (Hanigow) IT Magnusson, king 
of Norway, v, 411, 413; vi, 33, 
35, 19, 33, 35 
Eric (of Pomerania), king of 
Norway, vill, 319 
Erichthontus, king of Troy, 1, 21, 
179 
Ermengard, daughter of Charles 
the Simple king of the Franks, 
v, 29 
Ermengarde, wife of Emperor 
Louis the Pious, iv, 37 
Ermengarde, queen of Scots, wife 
of King William the Lion, 1v, 
369, 391, 411, 419, 455, 623; v, 
3, 81, 141, 143, 147 
founder of Balmerino abbey, 1x, 
pis, 
Ernan, uncle and companion of St 
Columba, ii, 71 
Erngisl, a Swedish knight, 1x, 41 
Erskine, Nicholas de, of Kinnoull, 
knight, son of Robert I de 
Erskine, vu, 401 
Erskine, Robert I de, knight, 
chamberlain of Scotland, 
keeper of castles of 
Dumbarton, Edinburgh and 
Stirling, ambassador to the 
Roman court, vii, 313, 331, 365 
Erskine, Robert II de, of Alloa, 
knight, son of Thomas de 
Erskine, viii, 49 
Erskine, Thomas de, knight, son of 
Robert I de Erskine, vii, 401, 
526 
Erskine, William, of Kinnoull, 
knight, vini, 243 
Erzincan, Turkey, v, 173 
Esk river DMEF/CMB, 1, 171, 253; i, 
15, 19, 27; iti, 129 
Esk river MLO, v, 85 
Eskil, archbishop of Lund, tv, 321 
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Esla, West Saxon ancestral figure, 
ili, 175 
Esru, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 173 
Essenes, Jewish sect, viii, 283 
Essex, 11, 43; ix, 85 
Essie ABD, tii, 23 
Estates, Three, meetings of, 1213, iv, 
473. See also assembly of 
Scottish magnates; council 
general; parliament 
1214, v, 3 
1290, vi, 3 
1291, vi, 7, 27-29 
1292, vi, 31, 41 
? 1297, vi, 93 
1301, vi, 99 
1318, vii, 39 
1332, vii, 73 
1336, vii, 117 
? 1340, vii, 151 
1354, vu, 305 
1355, vii, 279 
1371, vii, 365 
1388, vu, 443 
1390, viii, 3 
1406, viii, 65 
1416, viti, 87 
1419, viii, 113 
? 1437, viii, 293 
letter to the, viii, 87, 89 
Esther, 111, 53, 123. 
book of, i, 23, 59 
, Etampes, France, iv, 409 
Etarscel, Gaelic ancestral figure, iti, 
171; v, 295 
Ethelred, son of King Malcolm III, 
vi, 33. See also AEthelred _ 
Etherea. See Egypt 
Etherdouer/Redcastle ROS, easel: 
of, iv, 337, 465, 631 
Ethiopia, 1, 11, 185 
Ethiopian, an, v, 109 
Ethiopians, the, i, 11, 27 
Ethrel, king of the Scots in Spain, i, 
65; iii, 173 
Etruria, Italy, 1, 13 
Ettrick Forest. See Forest of Ettrick 
Eu, France, count of. See Lusignan, 
Ralph de | 


Eudo, duke of Aquitania, ii, 153 

Euergetes (Ptolemy III) of Egypt, 1, 
23 

Euergetes (Ptolemy VIII) of Egypt, 
i, 23 

Eugenius II, pope, viii, 225 

Eugenius III, pope, previously 
monk of Clairvaux, abbot of 
St Anastasius, 11, 387; iii, 349; 
iv, 163, 251 

Eugenius IV, pope, iti, 413; v, 329; 
vii, 233, 235, 237, 239, 265, 
267, 297; 1x, 22 

Eugenius (Eochaid Buide), 11, 107 

Eugenius (Eochaid Hebre), ii, 63, 
69 

Eugenius, hermit, companion of St 
Regulus, i, 315 

Euphemia, queen of Scots, dau. of 
Hugh earl of Ross, wife of 
Robert Steward/Robert II, vii, 
375, 409, 447; ix, 137 

her sons. See Stewart, David; 

Stewart, Walter 

Euphemia, countess of March, 
founder of St Bathans nunnery, 
ix, 28 

Euphrates, river, Turkey, 11, 291 

Euripides, Greek dramatist, 1, 23 

Europa, daughter of Agenor, king 
of Tyre, i, 9 

Europe, 1, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 35, 49, 


169, 177, 181, 205, 247, 315; 11, . 


133, 315 
islands of, 1, 15-17 
regions of, 1, 13-15 
Eurus, wind, 1, 5, 7 7 
Eustace II, count of Boulogne, 11, 
29 
Eustace III, count of Boulogne, 111, 
93, 103, 113; vi, 39 
his wife. See Mary 
his daughter. See Matilda 


Eustace (Edward), bishop of Ely, v, 


61 

Eustace the Monk, French piirate, 
v, 91 

Eustorgius, St, bishop of Milan, iv, 
267, 269 
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Eutychian heresy, ii, 35 | 
Evagrius, spiritual writer, ii, 21 
Evander, king of Pallanteum (The 
Palatine, Rome), i, 63 
Everard, canon of Kirkham, monk 
of Melrose, abbot of Holm 
~Cultram, iii, 307, 363, 365 
Evesham WOR, battle at, v, 373; vi, 
355 
battle of, v, 353, 373, 383 
Evreux, France, city of, iv, 409, 423, 
435 
county of, iv, 425 
count of. See Simon; Stewart, 
John, lord of Darnley 
excommunication should be 
heeded, vii, 263-7 
execution, by drawing apart by 
horses, 1235, v, 151 
by drawing and beheading, 1320, 
vii, 3 
by beheading or drawing and 
hanging, 1425, viii, 245, 321 
expeditions, Scots against England: 
1070-93, iii, 55-57 
1079, iii, 63 
1080, iii, 65 
1091, iii, 75 
1093, i1, 75-77 
1136, iti, 129 
1138, iti, 129 
1173, iv, 311 
1174, iv, 313 
1209, iv, 451 
1215, v, 83-85 
1216, v, 87, 91 
1217, v, 93 
1244. v, 185 
1296, vi, 81 : 
— 1297-8, vi, 87-89, 91 
1311, vi, 347 
1312, vi, 349 
1318, vi, 385, 413 
1319, vi, 415 © 
1322 (three times), vii, 11, 13 
1327 (three times), vii, 35 
1338, vii, 149 
1341, vii, 151 
1342, vii, 15] 


1346, (twice), vii, 151, 153; 253- 
61 

1355, vii, 279-81 

1377, vii, 369-71 

1378, vii, 379 

1380, vii, 381 

1384, vii, 395-7 

1385 (twice), vii, 405, 409 

1388 (twice), vii, 413, 415- 43; 1X, 
137 

1389, vii, 443-5 

1402 (twice), viii, 43, 45-49 

1415, viii, 83-85 

1417, viii, 87 

1419, viti, 113 

? 1420, viii, 117 

1436, viii, 297 

1438, ix, 141 

expeditions, English against 

Scotland: 

1072, i11, 57 

1080, iti, 65 

1209, iv, 451 

1216, iv, 83-85 

1244, v, 83-85 

1296, vi, 53, 57-59, 73, 75-81 

1297, vi, 85-87 

1298, vi, 81, 95, 291 

1303-4, vi, 293-7, 297-301 

1306, vi, 323 

1310-11, vi, 345-7 

1314, vi, 351-75 

1316-17, vi, 383 

1319, vi, 415 

1322, vii, 11 

1333, vii, 85 

1335, vii, 103, 109, 115 

1336, vii, 119, 123 

1338, vii, 127, 131 

1339, vii, 141-3 

1341-2, vii, 137 

1356, vii, 287, 289-91 

1377, vii, 371 

? 1380, vii, 381 

1384, vii, 397-9, 403 

1385, vii, 407 

1400, viii, 35-37, 311-13 

1401, viii, 33 

1402, viii, 43 
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1403, viii, 49-57 
1415, viii, 83 
1435, viii, 293 
expeditions, Scots against Ireland: 
1315, vi, 381 
1317, vi, 381 
1318, vi, 413 
1388, vii, 413-15 
expeditions, Scots to France: 
Malcolm IV with Henry II to 
Toulouse, 1159, iv, 257 
1356, vii, 299-301 
1412, viii, 81-83 
1419 onwards, viii, 113-15, Hoff 
1424, viii, 125-7 
expeditions, French to England: 
1216, v, 85-87 
1217, v, 89 
expeditions, French to Scotland: 
1339, vii, 141-3 | 
1355, vii, 279, 283 
1385, vii, 403ff. 
expeditions, by Norwegians: 
to Isles, 1098, iii, 87 
to Anglesey, 1099, ii, 101 
Eynhallow ORK, i, 193 
Eyville, John d’, v, 357 
Ezra, Jewish leader, 1, 23 


Fabius, consul, 11, 271 

Fabricius, Roman general, ii, 415 

Fachna, father of Brude king of 
Picts, 1,303 £—~ 

Faganus, papal envoy to Britons, 1, 
249 

Fail AYR, O.Trin. house at, ix, 29 © 

Failbe, abbot of Iona, 11, 137 

Falaise, France, iv, 315, 317, 435 - 

Fale KNR, fortress near Kinross, 
vii, 99 | 

Falkirk STL, vu, 271 y 8 

battle at, vi, 57, 95, 97, 291, 330. 

ix, 83 

Falkland FIF, tower/castle of, vii, 
125; viii, 39, 55, 243 

Fanjeaux, France, town of, v, 67 

Fara ORK, 1, 195 

Faramund, king of the Franks, ii, 7, 
53 i 


Faray ORK, i, 193 

Farchar, father of Thalarger king of 
Picts, 11 303 

Farfar, river. See Orontes 

Farnus, river. See Orontes 

Faro, St, 1, 113 

Farquhar earl of Ross, v, 151 

founder of Fearn abbey, 1x, 25 

Fast Castle BWK, viii, 75 

Faunus, Italian deity, i, 83 

Fauside, Thomas de, knight, vii, 331 

Fausta, daughter of Maximian, 1, 
273 | 

Favonius, wind, i, 5, 7 

Fearn ROS abbey, ix, 25 

Featherstonehaugh, Alexander, 
knight, English keeper of 
Lochmaben castle, vii, 395, 397 

Fechno, companion of St Columba, 
i, 71 

Fedelmid, Gaelic ancestral figure, 
iti, 171; v, 295 

Fedelmid Romach, Gaelic ancestral 
figure iii, 171; v, 295 

Felix, rival pope, viii, 223 

Felix V, pope, viii, 233, 239 

Felix, father of Pope Victor I, 1, 257 

Felix, hermit, companion of St 
Regulus, i, 315 i 

Felix in Pincis, St, 11, 327 

Felton, William de, knight, vii, 123, 
OAD. & 

Fenius, Gaelic ancestral figure, ii1, 
173 

Fenton, John de, vii, 5 

Feradach. See Fergus 

Ferard. See Fergus 

Ferchar, son of Eochaid Buide, king 
of Scots, 11, 115. 117, 127; 1x, 
71 


-Ferchar Fota, son of Ferchar, king 


of Scots, 11, 127, 129, 133, 143, 
157; ix, 71 


Ferchard, father of Fergus I king of 


Scots, 11, 7 

Ferdinand III, king of Castile, V, 
163, 173 

Feredath Finyel, king of Picts, il, 
299 
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Feredech, king of Picts, 11, 305 

Feredech, father of Alpin king of 
Picts, 11, 305 

Feredech, son of Badoc, king of 
Picts, 305 

Fergoso, father of Hurgust king of 
Picts, 1, 317 | 

Fergus or Feogrus, St, sanctuary of, 
France, viii, 123 

Fergus, son of Feradach (or 


Ferard), Gaelic ancestral figure, 


i, 85, 195, 197; 11, 87, 173 
Fergus I, son of Ferchar, king of 
Scots, 11, 7; 1, 173; v, 295; 1x, 73 
Fergus, son of Aed Find, king of 
Scots, 11, 155, 157; ix, 71 
Fergus II, son of Erc, king of Scots, 
ii, 3, 5, 11, 13, 269, 295; ii, 171; 
v, 295; ix, 71 
Fergus, lord of Galloway, iv, 259, 
481; ix, 23, 24 
founder of Whithorn priory, ix, 
26 
his sons. See Gilbert; Uchtred 
Fergusa, father of Constantine and 
Hungus, kings of Picts, 11, 305 
Fergusa, father of Oengussa king of 
Picts, ii, 305 
Ferracutus, a giant, ii, 175 
Ferrand, count of Flanders, v, 9, 11, 
— —-23, 39, 47, 49, 51, 53-55, 137 
Ferrara, Italy, 1v, 379; viii, 231 
council of, viii, 237, 239 
Ferrers, earl of. See William IT; 
~ William ITI 
countess of. See Margaret 
Ferrers, Henry de, knight, vii, 81, 123 
his two brothers, vii, 81, 204 
Ferrers,. William, second son of 
Countess Margaret, constable 
of Scotland, v, 381. 
Anne, his wife, v, 381 
Ferrers, William de, Lord Ferrers, 
vii, 257 
Ferriéres, William de, provost of | 
Marseilles, France, vi, 13 
Ferryhill DRH, vii, 259 
Ferté, John de la, of Orleans, 
France, vi, 13 


Ferteth, earl of Strathearn, iv, 259 
Fethelée OXF, ii, 75 
Fether, Gaelic ancestral figure, 111, 
173 
Fettercairn KCD, 11, 357, 359, 377 
Fiachra, Gaelic ancestral figure, i11, 
171; v, 295 
Fiachu Labrinne, son of Smirgoll, 
king of Scots 1 in Spain, 1, 65; iti, 
173 . 
Fidra ELO, i, 15 
Fieschi, Ottobono, cardinal, papal 
legate, later Pope Hadrian V, 
357, 359, 361, 363, 367, 369, 
371, 407 
Fieschi, Luke, cardinal, vi, 385 
Fife, 1, 191; ii, 137; vi, 291; vii, 125 
regular clergy and communities 
of, vii, 81 
thane of, ii, 437, 439. See 
Macduff 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
earldom of, ix, 30 
nobles and freeholders of, at 
Berwick, vi, 57, 59, 73 
earl of. See Alexander, son of 
King Alexander III; Biset, 
Thomas; Colban; Duncan I; 
Duncan III; Duncan IV; 
Malcolm I; Malcolm II; 
Stewart, Robert 
countess of. See Anne; Helen 
sheriff of, vi, 383 
Finan, St, ti, 127, 129, 131, 133: Vi, 
149 
financial levies by princes and lords, 
discussion of, viii, 251-5 
financial payments by Scots to 
Norway, 1265, v, 351 
1426, viii, 319 
by Scots to England, 1193, iv, 407 
1209, iv, 453, 459 . 
1328, vii, 39 
1357, vii, 305 
1424, viii, 241 
by French to Scots, 1355, vu, 279 
1385, vii, 405 , 
Finchale DRH, iti, 101. See also 
Godric, St 
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Find Feicce, Gaelic ancestral figure, 
iii, 171; v, 295 
Findan, son of Eochaid IV king of 
Scots,, ii, 145, 149 
Findlaech, father of Macbeth king 
of Scotland, ii, 421 
Finistére, abbey of St Matthew of, 
ix, 51 
Finuele, assassin of King Kenneth II 
king of Scots, ii, 359, 377, 379 
Firminus, astrologer, ii 365 
Firouz, Turkish emir, ii, 91; iv, 99 
FitzAlan. See Steward 
FitzAlan, Richard, earl of Arundel, 
vil, 127 
FitzAlan, Thomas, earl of Arundel, 
vii, 57, 95 
FitzHerbert, Matthew, v, 61 
FitzHerbert, Peter, v, 61 
FitzHerbert, William, St, 
archbishop of York, iti, 137; tv, 
255, 482 
FitzPeter, Geoffrey, justiciar of 
England, iv, 455, 463, 621 
FitzRalph, Richard, archbishop of 
Armagh, primate of Ireland, 
vii, 307 
FitzThomas, John, earl of Kildare, 
vi, 395 
FitzWalter, Robert, v, 15 
FitzWalter, Walter I Lord (d.1406), 
Vili, 23, 59 
FitzWalter, Walter II Lord (d.1431), 
viii, 121 
FitzWalter. See Steward 
Flaccilla, wife of Emperor 
Theodosius, 1, 323, 325, 327 
Flambard, Ranulf, bishop of 
Durham, vi, 63 | 
Flamborough Head YOE, viii, 61 
Flanders, France/Belgium, county 
of, 1, 169, 183; 11, 321, 323; iti, 
43,91, 113, 413; iv, 59, 299, 
347, 389, 576, 588; v, 23, 39, 47, 
49, 51, 77; vi, 41, 81; vii, 279; 
vill, 83, 251, 257, 263 
count of. See Arnulf; Baldwin ; 
Dampierre, Guy de; Ferrand; 
Philip; Robert imposter 


claiming to be the count, 1225, 
v, 133 
countess of. See Joan; Teresa (or 
Matilda) 
knights and ladies from, v, 409, 
All 
and the Second Crusade, iv, 167 
troops from, iv, 281, 311; v, 47; vi, 
351 
ships from, vili, 251 
Fleming, Malcolm, keeper of 
Dumbarton castle, later earl of 
Wigtown, vii, 83, 93, 97, 159, 
261 
Fleming, David, of Cumbernauld, 
viii, 61, 63 
his son and successor Malcolm, 
vili, 241; 1x, 141 
Flemings, the, i, 317 
Fleury, monastery of, France, 11, 365 
Flood, the, i, 9, 17, 19 
Florence, Italy, 11, 439; ii, 413; viii, 
233, 239 
Florence, bishop-elect of Glasgow, 
iv, 429, 439, 486 
his father. See Florence III — 
Florence III, count of Holland, 1, 
259, 267 
his wife. See Ada 
his son. See Florence, bishop- 
elect of Glasgow 
Florence V, count of Holland, vi, 19 


- Florence, Rayner de, French canon 


lawyer, vi, 21 


Flores of Lyons, martyrologist, iv, 35 . 


Florian, emperor, 1, 263 

Flotta ORK, i, 195 

Fode, father of Nectane king of 
Picts, 11, 303 

Fogo, John, monk and later abbot 


291 
Foigny, France, monastery at, 173 
Foillan, St, 11, 75, 129 
Foix, France, county of, viii, 231 
count of. See Raymond Rodger 
Follach, king of Scots in Spain, i, 
65; 11, 173 
Fondi, Italy, viii, 231 


of Melrose, viii, 89, 91, 93, 289, | 
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Fontaines, sire de, vili, 119 
brother of, viii, 121 
Fontenay, France, castle of, v, 175 
Fontenoy, France, battle at, iv, 39 
Fontevrault, France, church of, iv, 
387, 421, 560 
order of, iv, 381 
Forcalquier, John de, French canon 
lawyer, vi, 21 
Forcheim, Germany, iii, 59 
Ford NTB, fortress of, vii, 405 
Fordoun in the Mearns KCD, il, 23 
church of, vi, 413 
Fordun [Forde], James de, man of 
the Merse, vii, 379 
Fordun, John de, the author, lll, 
343; 1x, 3, 7, 13, 15 
foreigners, Pictish proclamation - 
against, i, 73 
expelled by Scots and Picts 
together, ii, 5,7 
in church benefices and 
monasteries unwelcome in 
both England and Scotland, v, 
139-41; vi, 61-63, 67, 220-1 
forest and pasture dispute between 
Gala and Leader, 1180, iv, 339 
Forest of Ettrick SLK, vii, 269, 271 
275, 291 
Forfar ANG, Iv, 421, 451, 461; v, 
81, 117, 181, 183, 187 
castle of, vi, 77 
Forfar, John de, vicar of Lathrisk, 
_ bishop’s chamberlain, prior of 
St Andrews, iii, 421 
Forgewood LAN, vii, 275 
Forgoso, father of Hurgust king of 
Picts, ii, 299 
Formosus, pope, viii, 225 
Forres MOR, ii, 329, 353, 355 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
Forrester, Adam, of Corstorphine, 
knight, viii, 49 
his son and successor John, 
knight, viii, 245 | 
founder of provostry of 
Corstorphine, ix, 27 
Forteviot PER, ii, 275, 295 
property of miller of, vii, 75 


y) 


Forth, Firth of, i, 15, 171, 179, 201, 
203: 11,95 451 1; 25; 311: vi, 3, 
293, 383; vii, 73, 103, 109, 119, 
135, 359, 397 

river, vi, 87, 97, 291, 355, 359 
area north of, vii, 137 
area south of, vii, 75 | 

fortifying of Perth by Edward III, 
1336, vii, 123 

Forz, William de, count of Aumale, 
v, 147 

Fosses, monastery of, Belgium, ii, 
129 

Fothad I, bishop of St Andrews, iii, 
343 


Fothad II, bishop of St Andrews, 
11, 345 
Fothel, father of Brude king of 
Picts, ii, 305 
Fouilloy, Hugh de, canon of Corbie, 
iv, 163 
Foulques, Guy, counsellor of king 
of France, bishop of Le Puy, 
archbishop of Narbonne, 
cardinal-bishop of Sabina 
(later Pope Clement IV, g.V.), V, 
37] 
Fowlis (Easter) ANG, provostry of, 
1x, 28 
Frachna Albus, king of Picts, ii, 299 
France, i, 11, 171, 183, 195; iii, 67, 
91, 399; iv, 41, 287, 315, 343, 
389, 403, 417, 425, 437, 447, 
473, 513; v, 63, 75, 91, 95, 119, 
127, 135, 137, 149, 161, 185; vi, 
17, 33, 89, 97, 189, 243; vii, 67, 
137, 151, 153, 255, 271, 307, 
309, 315; viii, 231. See also 
Gaul, Francia, Franks, French 
genealogy of kings of, ix, 43-44 
king of, iv, 343. See also Charles 
the Simple; Louis VI; Philip II 
queen of, iv, 397. See also Adéle; 
Elizabeth 
barons/magnates of, iv, 391; v, 7, 
137, 139, 191; vii, 255, 315 
bishops of, v, 171, 191 
court of, vi, 13, 15 
king and peers of, vi, 13, 15 
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lawyers of the royal council of, vi, 
13 
legal experts of, vi, 11, 27 
lineage of, vi, 89 
King David II in, vii, 83, 151 
Scottish envoys to, v, 417; vi, 43- 
51; vii, 13 
envoys to Scotland from, vii, 95 
visit of Bohemond of Taranto to, 
iv, 95 
escort of nobles from, v, 417, 419 
troops from, vi, 351 
troops from on English side, vii, 13 
troops from on Scottish side, vii, 
279, 281, 283, 403, 405, 407 
admiral of. See Vienne, John de 
constable of. See Albret, Charles 
d’; Richemont, Arthur de; 
Stewart, John, earl of Buchan 
constable of the Scots in France, 
Sir John Darnley, ? 1425, viii, 
247, 295 
Sir Patrick Ogilvie, 1429, Vill, 
297 
lieutenant of. See penuiass 
Archibald II, earl of Douglas 
marshal of. See Boucicaut, John 
II de; Rieux, John de 
papal legates to. See Bicchieri, 
Guala; Bonaventura, Romano; 
Chateauroux, Odo de; Courson, 
Robert de; Grosparmi, Radulf; 
Pecorara, James da 
penitents sent round cities of, iv, 
— 151 
France, English in, viii, 97, 99, 113, 
115,119,121, 123, 125,127, 
129, 131, 133, 295 
Scots in, viii, 61, 83, 113, 115, 
119, 121, 123, 125, 127, 131, 
247, 295, 297. See also Scots in 
France. 
France, Henry de, archbishop of 
Rheims, vii, 31 
his chamberlain. See Hellebaud 
Francia, ii, 113, 151, 159, 167, 169, 
171, 179, 321, 325, 357, 363, 
365; iv, 49, 59, 61 See also Gaul 
kingdom of, iv, 57 


Francio, son of Hector of Troy, ii, 
51 
Francis, St, iv, 439; v, 11-73 
Francis, duke of Brittany, ix, 141 
Franciscan friars, (Minors), order 
of, iv, 439; v, 71-73. 141, 145, 
401; ix, 29-30. See also OFM 
Franco-Scottish Alliance, 
supposedly established in early 
Scottish times, 1, 195-7 
supposedly re-established in time 
of Charlemagne, ii, 161-5; vi, 
41-43 
certainly agreed 1295, vi, 45-51 
renewed, 1326, vu, 13 | 
renewed again, 1371, vii, 383- 9 
maintained, 1433, viii, 287,-91 
Franconia, ii, 145 
Francus, eponym of France, ui, 53 
Frankfurt on Main, Germany, il, 
161; iv, 167 
Frankish kings, history of, ii, 91 
Franks, the, i, 177, 267, 317; 1, 15, 
17, 49, 53, 61, 91, 151, 153, 
159, 161, 163, 165, 169, 175, 
177, 179, 313, 333, 363; 11, 5; 
iv, 41, 43, 55, 61; v, 111, 127 
duke of. See Hugh 
king of. See Clovis 
kingdom of the, iv, 59; v, 129 
(i.e. crusaders), iv, 103, 107, 
423 
Fraser, Alexander, vii, 5, 77, 79 
Fraser, Andrew, brother of | 
— Alexander, vii, 93 
Fraser,-James, brother of 
Alexander, vii, 83, 93 
Fraser, Simon, knight, vi, 293, 295, 
329 
Fraser, Simon, brother of 
Alexander, vii, 83, 93 
Fraser, William, dean of Glasgow, 
king’s chancellor, bishop of St 


Andrews, guardian, iii, 399; v,- 


397, 409; vi, 3, 5, 9, 43, 45, 61, 
214 
vicars-general of, vi, 61, 63 
Fraser, William, man-at-arms, vii, 
145; knight, vu, 261 © 
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Freawine, West Saxon ancestral 
figure, 111, 175 
Frederick I Barbarossa, emperor, iv, 
251, 285, 325, 341, 349, 381, 
389, 399, 401, 447, 539 
his sons. See Frederick duke of 
Swabia; Henry VI, emperor; 
Philip duke of Swabia 
Frederick II, king of Sicily, emperor, 
iv, 285, 447; v, 5, 7-9, 101, 137, 
161, 163, 171; viii, 231 
his grandson. See Conradin 
Frederick I, ATCHUISBOP of Cologne, 
iv, 147 
Frederick, duke of Swabia’ iv, 389, 
401 
Frederick, lord of Pettau (Ptuj) in 
Slovenia, iv, 405 
Fredoli, Berengarius, cardinal, chief 
papal penitentiary (1308), vi, 
319, 321 
French, the, iii, 43, 57, 63, 73, 89, 
91, 93, 95, 99, 103, 133; iv, 59, 
281, 399, 465; v, 7, 173-5, 177, 
191, 193, 415; vi, 43, 89 
in England, v, 335, 351 
in Scotland, viti, 9 
in Wales, viii, 99 
French legal experts, opinions of on 
the Scottish succession, 1292, 
vi, 11-27 
French titles for Scottish leaders: 
duke of Touraine, 1424, viii, 125 
count of Evreux etc., 1427, viii, 
247 
Frere, William, archdeacon of 
Lothian, envoy to Rome, vi, 99, 
— 291. 
friars, controversies regarding, at 
council of Lyons, 1274, v, 401, 
495 : 

Friars Minor, panistetceeneeal of. 
‘See Godefroid, Raymond © 
Friars Preachers at Paris, vi, 25. See 

also Dominican friars | 
Frisia, Netherlands, ii, 147; iv, 29, 
59,389 
duke of. See Utard (Radbod) 
Leo 7 


Frisians, 11, 315, 319, 393; ii, 313; iv, 
41 

Frithogar, 111, West Saxon ancestral 
figure, 175 

Friuli, Italy, 11, 357 

Fromond, Geoffrey de, abbot of - 
Glastonbury, vi, 355 

Frontenay, France, v, 175 

Fulda, Germany, monastery at, ii, 
441; iv, 29 

abbot of, iv, 73. See aisa Raban 

Maur 

‘Fuley’, probably in Western Isles, 1, 
189 , 

Fulgentius, duke of Albany, 1, 251, 
253, 255, 257, 269; 11, 13, 15, 
65; viii, 13 7 

Fullarton, [Adam], knight, vil, 
151 


Fursa, St, 11, 675 129 

Fyn Ewennem, grand-daughter of 
Aeden king of Scots, 11, 107 

Fyne, Loch ARG, 1, 191 

Fyvie ABD, vi, 343 

Tironensian priory at, ix, 27 

Fyvin, Robert III (Thomas) de, 

bishop of Ross, 401 — 


‘Gaber’ (unidentified), Outremer, iv, 
381 | 

Gabran, king of Scots, ii, 55, 57, 63, 
65, 69, 73, 107, 295; v, 295; ix, 
71 

Gabriel, archangel, ii, 117; iv, 47, 
131 

‘Gabulon’ (unidentified), Outremer, 
iv, 381 

Gad, son of Jacob, i, 21 

Gades, island of, Spain, 1, 205 

sea of, Spain, 1, 9 

Gaelic language, 1, 45, 185; 11, 71 

Gaelic people, the, 1, 185, 187 

Gaelos the Grecian (i.e. Gaythelos), 
1, 47 

Gaels, the,1,67 

Gaifier, French literary figure, 317 

Gairsay ORK, i, 193 

Gaitheli, descendants of Gaythelos, 
1, 45 
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Gaius Caligula, emperor, 1, 25, 225, 
227, 245 
Gala water, iv, 339 
Galaam, king of Picts, 11, 301 
Galba, emperor, i, 239 
Galerius, emperor, i, 25, 273 
Galicia, Spain, i, 15; 1, 175 
Galicula. See Gaius 
Galilean, 1, 303, 311 
Gall, St, 11, 113, 435 
body of, at Fulda, iv, 73 
Gallardon, France, fortress of, vili, 
125 
Gallia Narbonensis, i, 8 
Gallic, Latin dialect, 1, 51 
Gallic Sea, i, 55 
Gallicanus, consul, 1, 285 
Gallienus, joint emperor, 1, 263 
Galloway, territory of, iv, 259, 315, 
323, 367, 395, 534, 597, 629; v, 
105, 149-51; vi, 69; vii, 57, 269, 
271, 297; ix, 135 
men of, iv, 311, 315, 323, 365, 
367; v, 149-51, 369; vi, 343, 
345; vii, 269, 271, 297 
rebellion in, viti, 35 
bishopric of. See Whithorn 
bishop of. See Whithorn 
lordship of, division of, 1234, v, 
147 
lord of. See Alan the Great; 
Bruce, Alexander de; Douglas, 
Archibald II de, the Grim; 
Fergus; Gilbert; Roland; 
Uchtred/Uthred 
Galloway, Thomas of, earl of 
Atholl, iv, 465; v, 3, 145, 179, 
187 
his bastard son. See Alan 
Galloway, Mull of WIG, vi, 301 
Gallus, emperor, i, 301 
Gallus Hostilianus, emperor, i, 261 
‘Galurod’ (Galsewood?) SLK, vii, 
275 
Galwidia. See Galloway 
Gam, David ap Llewelyn, vii, 97 
Gamaliel, body of, iv, 5 
Gamelin, king’s chancellor, bishop 
of St Andrews, iii, 397, 399, 


483; v, 301, 315, 319, 359, 361, 
363, 367, 381 
Gardner, Rethert, O.Carm., at 
Tullilum PER, ix, 135 
Garenciéres, Eugene de, French 
knight, vii, 279, 283 
Garin de Lorrain, French literary 
figure, vii, 317 
Garioch ABD, lordship of, iv, 253, 
461; v, 79 
earldom of [sic], 1x, 30 
lord of. See David, earl of 
Huntingdon 
men of, viti, 75 
Garmoran, earldom of [sic], 1x, 
30 
Garnard, son of Domnach, king of 
Picts, 303 
founder of Abernethy monastery, 
ix, 27 
Garnard, son of Domnal, king of 
Picts, 11, 303 
Garnard, son of Feredach, king of 
Picts, 11, 305 
Garnard, son of Gygurum, king of 
Picts, 11, 301 
Garnard- Dives, king of Picts, 11, 
299 
Garnarthbolg, king of Picts, 11, ' 
299 
Garonne river, France, v, 133 
Gartnait, earl of Mar, vi, 37, 375 
his wife. See Christian 
his sister. See Isabella 


_Garvellach ARG, i, 189 


Gascons, the, v, 133. See also 
Raymond the Gascon 
Gascony, France, ii, 175, 359; iv, 39; 
vi, 9; vii, 315 
. heresy in, tv, 339 
troops from, vi, 187, 231, 297, 
~~ 351; vii, 85 
Gask PER, vii, 77°; 
Gateshead DRH, 11, 19; 11, 57 
Gattonside ROX, grange of 
Melrose abbey, iii, 369 
Gaucourt, Ralph VI sire de, viti, 
251 
Gaudry, bishop of Laon, iv, 153 
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Gaul, 1, 169, 175, 183, 199, 203, 205 
237, 253, 261, 265, 273, 305 
321, 323, 327, 329; ii, 53, 61, 
113, 129, 133, 141, 177, 179, 


289, 327, 363, 381, 431, 441; iii, 


329; iv, 15, 17, 269; v, 127; vi, 
147, 185. See also France, 
Francia 
chancellor of, ii, 369 
coasts of, iv, 43 
locusts in, iv, 45 
summer storm in, iv, 39 
Gaulish Senones, i, 59 
Gauls, the, i, 59, 199, 203, 205, 285 
299, 303, 305, 321 
Gaveston, Peter de, vi, 339, 347, 349 
Gawain, son of Anna aunt of 
Arthur king of the Britons, ii, 
65, 67 
Gayel for Gaythelos, i, 37 
Gaythelos Glas, first king of Scots, 
1, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35, 39, 41, 43, 
45, 51, 53, 55, 67; ii, 273; iii, 
173; vi, 143; ix, 67, 69 
Gede (Ghede), king of Picts, ii, 297 
299 
Gelasius II, pope, viii, 229 
Gelasius, deacon, companion of St 
Regulus, i, 315 
Gelgehes, mother of St Fursa, ii, 
75 
Gello/Gerlo, leader of Northmen, 
kinsman of Rollo, q.v., ii, 321; 
iv, 59, 61, 63 
genealogy (See also royal 
marriages): 
ancestors of Simon Brecc back to 
Micelius Espayn, i, 65 
ancestors of Brutus back to 
Dardanus, i, 177-9 
Frankish descent from Clovis to 
Charlemagne, ii, 175-7 
ancestors of Kenneth son of 
Alpin back to Fergus son of 
Ere, ii, 295 
Norman dukes and Danish kings, 
ill, 25 
connections of Henry son of 
David I, iii, 133 


3 


ancestors of David I on his 
father’s side back to Noah, iii, 
171-3 
ancestors of David I on his 
mother’s side back to Woden, 
ili, 173-5 
connections of William I etc. on 
his grandmother’s side, iii, 291- 
3 
Agatha’s connections, iii, 337-9 
descent from Malcolm III and 
Margaret, vi, 33-39 
ancestors of Alexander III back 
to Fergus, v, 295 
descent from Robert I, vi, 375- 7 
connections of Edward Balliol, 
Vii, 289 
Geneva, Robert of. See Clement 
VII, pope 
Genevieve, St, of Paris, iv, 15 
Gengulph, St, ii, 145, 147 
Genius, god of reproduction, i, 77 
Genoa, Italy, city of, ii, 333, 335; iv, 
397; v, 5 
Geoffrey, prior of Clairvaux, 
bishop-elect of Tournai, iii, 
349, 351 
Geoffrey I, abbot of Dunfermline, 
iv, 175 
Geoffrey II, abbot of Dunfermline, 
iv, 175, 325, 493, 589 
Geoffrey III, prior and then abbot 
of Dunfermline, v, 161, 171 
Geoffrey, prior and then abbot of 
Kelso, iv, 433 
Geoffrey I, count of Anjou, v, 17, 
19, 21; vi, 335 
Geoffrey II Martel, count of 
Anjou, v, 19 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, count of 
Anjou, husband of Matilda, 
11, 107, 129; iv, 147, 161 
Geoffrey, legitimate son of King 
Henry II of England, brother 
of King Richard I, count of 
Anjou and Brittany, iii, 133; iv, 
267, 303, 369, 431, 592; v, 19, 
21, 37; vi, 39 | 
his son. See Arthur 
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Geoffrey, illegitimate son of King 
Henry II of England, bishop- 
elect of Lincoln, archbishop of 
York, iv, 387 

George, St, 1, 265 

vision of, iv, 101 

Georgia, Russia, v, 111 

Georgians, the, v, 109-111 

Gerard, archbishop of Ravenna, iv, 
389 7 

Gerard, bishop of Sées, v, 21 

Gerard, prior and then abbot of 
Dryburgh, 1v, 325 

Gerberoy, France, castle, iti, 63 

Gerbert, 11, 363, 365, 367. See also 
Silvester II, pope; Silvestrinus 

Gerlo. See Gello 

Germanicus, title of Constantine 
the Great, 1, 277 

Germans, the, i, 25, 199, 237, 261, 
273, 303, 317; ti, 33, 159; iv, 59, 
447; v, 5 

Germanus, St, of Auxerre, ii, 25; iv, 
9,11 

Germanus, patriarch of 
Constantinople, iv, 27 

Germany, 1, 11, 13, 169, 199, 239; ii, 
37, 39, 47, 65, 105, 141, 341, 
345, 357, 359, 387; i1, 45, 59;. 
iv, 41; v, 5, 47, 49, 51, 103. See 
also Germans — 

emperor of. See Frederick II; 
Richard : 
kingdom of,.iv, 49 
revenues of, iv, 57 
and the First Crusade, iv, 105 
visit of St Bernard to, iv, 163 
murrain in, iv, 49 
troops from, vi, 351, 369 
chancellor of, 11, 369 

Gerontius, Count, rebel against 
Emperor Constantine III, i, 
329 

Gertrude, abbess at Nivelles, 
Belgium, ti, 129 

Geta, emperor, 1, 259 

Getulia, North Africa, i, 11 

Gewissa, daughter of Emperor 
Claudius, i, 227 


Geylana, wife of Prince Gothbert at 
Wurzburg, Germany, i, 145 

Gharan king of Picts, 1i, 303 

Ghede (Gede), king of Picts, 11, , 297, 
299, 

Ghent, Belgium, town of, v, 23-25, 
51 

people of, v, 51 2 

Ghent, Fulk of, canon of Lille, v, 77 

Giallchad, Gaelic ancestral figure in 
Spain, 1, 65; 111, 173 

Giants’ Dance, i, 43 

Gibrian Scotus, St, 11, 53; iv, 15 

Gibson, John. See John son of 

~ Gilbert | 

Gideon, leader of Israelites, i, 21 

Gif, France, nunnery at, iv, 415 

Gifford, Hugh, lord of Yester, v, 
359 

Gigha ARG, i, 15, 187 

Gilbert, bishop of Dunkeld, v, 145, 
159 

bones of, v, 359 

Gilbert, bishop of Whithorn, v, 151 

Gilbert I, canon and prior of St 
Andrews, iii, 417 

Gilbert II, terrar and prior of St 
Andrews, iti, 419 


Gilbert, bishop of London, iv, 289 — 


Gilbert, bishop of Hamar, v, 351 
Gilbert, a Scottish cleric at council 
of Northampton, iv, 327, 329, 
331 
Gilbert, earl of Strathearn, iv, 427, 
459; v, 3, 119 
founder of Inchaffray abbey, 1x, 
24 
Gilbert son of Fergus, lord of 
Galloway, iv, 323, 365, 367, 
369, 395 | 
his son. See Duncan, lord of 
Carrick 
Gildas, 11, 57, 59, 61. 
Giles, St, 11, 147 


Giles, papal nuncio. See venace: 


Giles de 
Gill, John, viii, 77 
Gillen, St, ii, 109, 113 : 
Gillecolan, son of Somerled, iv, 265 
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Gillecolm, a rebel, iv, 367 
Gillingham DOR, ii, 323; KNT or 
DOR, ii, 333 : 
Gilmour the Scot, ti, 161 
Gilpatrick, rebel in Galloway, iv, 
367 
Gilroth, rebel in Galloway, v, 151 
Giric I, son of Dungal, king of 
Scots, ii, 317, 319, 321, 323, 325, 
327, 329, 343; vi, 149, 179; ix, 73 
Giric II, king of Scots. See Grim, 
son of Kenneth, king of Scots 
Giric, bishop-elect of St Andrews, 
i, 345 
Gisela, dau. of Lothair II king of 
Lotharingia, wife of Godefrid, 
iv, 59, 61 
Giseburn, Robert de, abbot of 
Jedburgh, v, 191 
Gisela/Gisla, dau. [?] of Emperor 
Charles the Fat, wife of Rollo, 
i, 321; iv, 61, 63 
Gisela, sister of Emperor Henry I 
[II], wife of Stephen king of 
Hungary, ti, 387; 111, 291, 337, 
339 
Gisela, wife of Emperor Conrad II, 
ili, 339 
Gisla. See Gisela 
Gisors, France, iv, 379, 383, 387, 
417 
castle of, 1v, 375, 387 
Giwis, West Saxon ancestral figure, 
ili, 175 
Gladstone, [ ], vu, 439 
Glamis ANG, ti, 41, 413 
Glamis, lord of parliament, ix,31 
Glanvill, Gilbert, bishop of 
Rochester, iv, 445 
Glasdale, William, viii, 129, 131 
Glasford, David, duellist, ix, 143 
Glasgow LAN, ii, 13, 79, 81; iv, 445, 
483, 503; vi, 313; vii, 65, 103, 
271 : 
citizens of, v, 151 
city of, v, 107 
OP house in, 1x, 29 
cathedral church of, iii, 135; iv, 
341, 413, 507; v, 323 © 


canons and clerks of, v, 323, 367. 
See also Barry, Thomas de; 
Twynham, Walter de 

bishopric of, iv, 257, 289, 441; vi, 
155, 319; ix, 23 

supposed archbishopric of, 1x, oy 

bishop of. See Bondington, 
William de; Cheam, John de; 
Florence; Glendonwyn, 
Matthew de; Herbert; Ingram; 
Lauder, William; Lindsay, John 
de; Malveisin, William; 
Moffat, Nicholas de; St 
Albans, Walter de; Sigillo, 
Hugh de; St Albans, Walter of; 
Turnbull, William; Wardlaw, 
Walter de; Wischard, William; 
Wishart, Robert 
official of. See Eckford, 

William de 

chancellor of. See Lamberton, 
William de 

dean of. See Fraser, William; 
Salomon 

precentor of. See Wardlaw, Henry 
de 

archdeacon of. See Aberdeen, 
Matthew de; Ingram; Potton, 
Hugh de 

archdeacon of Feviotdale in. See 
Alinton, Peter de; Moffat, 
Nicholas de 

Glastonbury SOM, abbey of, 11, 69; 
il, 331; vi, 355. See also Avalon 
abbot of, viii, 21. See also 
Fromond, Geoffrey de 
Gledstanes, John, of that Ilk, viii, 
53 
Glen Brerachan PER, viii, 7 
Glendinning, Simon de, vii, 439. 
See also Glendonwyn 
Glendochart PER, battle in, ix, 
135 
church of St Fillan in, ix, 135 
Glendonwyn, Matthew de, bishop 
of Glasgow, ix, 137. See also 
Glendinning 
Glendower, Owen, prince of Wales, 
viii, 97, 99, 101 
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Glenluce WIG, abbey of, v, 151; ix, 
23 
Glims Holm ORK, i, 193, 37 
Gloucester GLO, town of, 111, 35; v, 
91 
duke of. See Thomas of 
Woodstock 
earl of, See Clare, Gilbert I de; 
Clare, Gilbert II de; Clare, 
Richard de; John, king of 
England; Monthermer, Ralph 
de; William 7 
Gloucester, William de, prior of 
May, v, 373 
Glunfind, Gaelic ancestral figure, 
ii, 173 
Gobard, son of Charlemagne il, 
179 
Gobi, Friar John, vii, 17-27 
Godefrid, leader of Northmen, tiv, 
59, 61 
his wife. See Gisela 
Godefroid, Raymond, minister- 
general of the Friars Minor, vi, 
25 | 
Godfrey the Bearded, duke of 
Lower Lorraine, iti, 49 
Godric, bishop-elect of St Andrews, 
ili, 345 
Godric, St, hermit at Finchale 
DRH, iii, 101; iv, 277, 285; vi, 
335 
Godwine, earl of Wess ili, a7 29, 
35, 43, 321, 333, 335, 341 
his wife Gytha, iii, 335, 337 
his sons, iii, 335. See also Harold 
II 
his daughter. See Eadgyth 
Godwine, English knight, iii, 81, 
83 
Golding, Radulph, man-at-arms, 
vii, 89 
Golin, Abel de, archdeacon and 
bishop of St Andrews, iii, 397; 
v, 315 
Gomer, grandson of Noah, 
ancestral figure, iii, 173 
Gomorra, people of, 1, 37 
Gorz, count of. See Mainard 


Gondebuef le Frison, French 

_ literary figure, vu, 317 
Gordian, emperor, 1, 25, 261 
Gordon, Adam, of that Ilk, knight, 
vin, 47 


~ Gordon, John de, lord of Gordon 


_ BWK and Strathbogie ABD, 
vil, 371, 373 
Gordon, Roger de, knight, viii, 47 


Gorlois, duke of Cornwall, 11, 65 


Gothbert, Prince, Wiirzburg, 
Germany, 11, 145 
Gothicus, title of Constantine the 
Great, 1, 277 
Gothorius, grandson of Fulgentius 
duke of Albany, 1, 269 
Goths, the, i, 25, 321; 11, 289, 319, 
393; iv, 15 
Gournai, France, iv, 427 
Gournai, Hugh de, iv, 427 
Govan LAN, ti, 71 
Gower, Robert, vii, 212 
Gowrie PER, vii, 125 
regular clergy and communities 
of, vii, 81 
Gowrie, earldom of, ix, 30 
earl of, 111, 105 
Gowrie, John de, terrar and then 
prior of St Andrews, li, 421; 
vil, 123 
Gracay, France, 1v, 375, 387 
Graemsay ORK, 1, 195 
Graham, lord of parliament, 1x, 
31 
Graham, David, vii, 5 
Graham, John, vii, 5 
Graham, John, earl of Menteith, 
vil, 259, 261 
Graham, Patrick de, knight, v, 417; 
vi, 73 
Graham: Patrick de, knight, vu, 3, 
5, 139 
Graham, Patrick, earl of 
Strathearn, viii, 83 
his sister Matilda, vii, 83 
his brother Robert, viii, 243, 301, 
303; ix, 141 
Graham, Patrick de, lord of 
’ Graham, viii, 249 
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Granard, co. Longford, Ireland, 
monks of, vi, 3 
Grande Chartreuse, France, 
monastery at, iv, 81 
William count of Auxerre and 
Nevers retires to, iv, 167 
Grandmontine order, iii, 55 
Grant-Mesnil, William de, iv, 99 
his brother. See Aubrey 
Granton MLO, viti, 255 
Gratian, Roman emperor, i, 305, 
319, 321, 323; 11, 53 
Gratian, emperor of Britain, i, 327 
Gratian, monk and canonist, iv, 175 
Gravelines, France, town of, v, 23 
Graville, John Malet V, sire de, viii, 
251 
Gray. See also Grey 
Gray of Fowlis, lord of parliament, 
ix, 31 — 
Gray, Andrew, of Fowlis, knight, 
vill, 243, 249 
founder of Fowlis provostry, iX, 
28 
Gray, John, bishop of Norwich, iv, 
439 
Gray, Thomas, English knight, vii, 
281: 
his son Thomas, vii, 281 
Gray, Walter de, chancellor of King 
John, archbishop of York, V; 
61, 95, 185 
Gray, [ ], man of the Merse, 
vii, 379 | 
Great Cause, vi, 5-39 
Great Britain, iv, 273; ix, 65 
Great Schism, starts 1378, vii, 379 
Scottish decision to adhere to 
Martin V taken in 1418, viii, 
89-93: cf. iii, 435 
Greece, 1, 3, 21, 27, 33, 37, 47, 51, 
77, 83, 207, 281, 311; ii, 147; v, 
295; vi, 149; vii, 5. See also 
Hellas 
provinces of, i, 13 
Greek language, 1, 51, 193 — 
Greeks, the, i, 3, 13, 21, 23, 31, 37, 
47, 51, 67, 75, 179, 299; ii, 159, 
425; v, 295, 305, 347; vii, 263 


monarchy of, 1, 207 
(Eastern Christians), v, 111, 399 
Greeks of Byzantium, viii, 233, 235, 
237, 239 
Green, Henry, English knight, viii, 
23 | 


Gregory I, St, pope, 11, 25, 83, 89, 

101, 103, 111 
his Cura Pastoralis, iv, 35 

Gregory II, pope, viti, 225 

Gregory V, pope, vili, 227, 229 

Gregory VI, pope, ii, 429; viii, 229 

Gregory VII, St, pope, ii, 439; iii, 
57, 59; iv, 107; viii, 229 

Gregory VIII, pope, iv, 379. See 
also San Lorenzo, Albert of 

Gregory VIII, rival pope, viii, 229, 
231 

Gregory IX, pope (see also Conti, 
Ugolino dei), v, 137, 141, 161, 
169-71, 393; vi, 119, 129, 131, 
133, 157, 187 

Gregory X, pope, v, 387, 389, 397, 
399, 401, 403 

Gregory XI, pope, vii, 375, 377, 
403, 453: viii, 231 

Gregory XII, pope, vii, 85, 231 

Gregory of Tours, St, 11, 91 

Gregory, bishop of Brechin, iii, 395 

Gregory, bishop of Dunkeld, iv, | 
175, 285, 492 

Gregory, bishop of Ross, iv, 267, 
411, 530, 581 

Grenlaw, Gilbert, king’s chancellor, 
bishop of Aberdeen, bishop- 
elect of St Andrews, i1i, 21, 
35 

Grenlaw, Radulf de, sub-prior and 
abbot of Dunfermline, v, 407 

Grenoble, France, bishop of. See 
Hugh I, St; Hugh II 

Grey. See also Gray 

Grey of Codnor, John Lord, viii, 
121 

Grey of Codnor, Richard Lord, Vill, 
i 

Grey of Ruthin, Reginald a 
viii, 103 

Greystoke, Lord. See Ralph 
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Griffin, son of Aedan king of Scots, 
ii, 75, 107 
Griffith ap Owen. See Owen — 
Grillan, companion of St Columba, 
li, 71 
Grim the Briton, a fictitious figure, 
ii, 13, 15, 29 
Grim (Giric), king of Scots, 1, 375, 
381, 383, 385, 395, 397, 411; ix, 
73 
Grim’s Dyke (Antonine Wall), 11, 7, 
13,15 
Grosparmi, Radulf, cardinal- bishop 
of Albano, papal legate, v, 375 
Grosseteste, Robert, bishop of 
Lincoln, v, 315 
Gruffudd, bastard son of Llywelyn 
the Great, v, 185-7 
Grymslaw, John de, captain of 
Cocklaws Tower, vill, 51, 53 
Guala, papal legate. See Bicchieri, 
Guala 
Guardbridge FIF, near St Andrews, 
i, 411 
Guarplic, France, 1Vv, 459 
Guelders, Netherlands, duchy of, 
troops from, vi, 351 
count of. See Namur, count of 
Guelders, Mary of, Queen of James 
II, ix, 141, 143 
Guibert, bishop of Ravenna, ii, 59 
Guiderius, king of Britain, i, 227 
Guidy, a site to east of Antonine 
Wall, ii, 9 
Guillemer l’Escot, French literary 
figure, vil, 317 
Guines, France, vil, 315 
Guisborough YON, prior of, v, 93 
Guise. See Gyse 
Gullane ELO, nunnery, cell of 
Berwick nunnery, 1x, 29 
Gunnhild, dau. of King Cnut and 
Emma, ti, 385; iii, 25 
Gunnild, dau. of lord of Allerdale, 
~ supposed wife of David earl of 
Huntingdon, wife of Uchtred 
lord of Galloway, vii, 289, 478 
Gurgunt Barbtruc, king of Britons, 
1, 59 


Gurgunt Bartrud, king of Britons, 1, 
57, 59, 61 

Guthfrith, son of Sihtric king of 
Deira, 11, 341 

Guthlac, St, church dedicated to. 
See Crowland 

Guthred. See MacWilliam 

Guthrum the Dane, ii, 327, 329. See 
also Athelstan 

Guy, duke of Spoleto, king of Italy, 
emperor, iv, 57 

Guy, count of Ponthieu, iu, 41 

Guy, count of St Pol, v, 47, 135 

Guy, count of Namur, vii, 113, 115, 
149 

Guy, abbot of Lindores, v, 81 

Guy, abbot of Newbattle, v, 397 

Guy, brother of St Bernard of 
Clairvaux, iii, 115 


Guy of Crema, anti-pope (as 


Paschal III), iv, 263, 285 

Guyenne (Aquitaine), France, vii, 
315 

Gygurum, father of Durst and 
Garnard, ii, 301 

Gyse, Anselm de, vii, 212 


Haddington ELO, town of, ii, 309; 


iv, 339, 411, 419, 471, 473; v, 
81, 83, 179, 187, 383; vi, 45; vu, 
289, 291, 311, 391, 521; vin, 5, 
33, 35, 277 

church of Friars Minor in, vii, 
291; viii, 125; ix, 30 

nunnery at, iii, 365; iv, 325; vii, 
313; ix, 28 
nun of, vii, 313 | 

Nuns’ Bridge at, vii, 313 

Nungate quarter in, vii, 311 

Haddington, John de, chamberlain 

and prior of St Andrews, iti, 419 


Hadrian, Aelius, emperor, 1, 25, 249; 


ti, 291, 399; ii, 93 
Hadrian V, pope. See Fieschi, 
Ottobono 
Hadrian’s Wall,.i, 235; 11, 19, 27. See 
also Thirlit Wall and Thirlwall 
Hemgisl, monk at [Ole Melrose, iv, 
23 
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Hagarenes, descendants of Hagar, 1, 


Haifa, Israel, iv, 95, 381 
Hailes ELO, castle and village, viii, 
33 
Hailes (now Colinton),MLO, 
vicarage of, i11, 395 
Hainault, Belgium, connie of, v, 47, 
51 
count of. See Baldwin 
inheritance dispute 1n, vi, 25 
Hairy Count, a German, v, 49 
Halberstadt, Germany, bishopric 
of, viii, 331 
Haldenston, James de, canon and 
prior of St Andrews, iti, 435, 
437, 439 
Haliburton, lord of parliament, ix, 
31 
Haliburton, John I de, knight, vii, 
109, 281 
his son and sucessor Walter I, vii, 
261 


Haliburton, John II de, of Dirleton, 


knight, viii, 43, 45 
Haliburton, Walter I de, knight, 
son of John II, viii, 75, 243 


founder of Dirleton provostry, ix, 


28 
Haliburton, Thomas, of Dalcove, 
knight, viii, 45 
Haliburton, William, of Fast 
Castle, viii, 113 
Haliburtons, the, fighting men, vil, 
149 


Halidon BWK, battle at, vi, 57, 351; 


vii, 89, 91, 93 
Halket, William, duellist, ix, 143 
Halkirk CAI, v, 113 
Ham, son of Noah, 1, 9, 11 
descendants of, 29 
Haman, counsellor of King 
Ahasuerus of Persia, v, 305 
Hamar, Norway, bishop of. See 
Gilbert 
Hamilcar, Carthaginian general, 1, 75 
Hamilton, lord of parliament, 1x, 31 
Hampshire, ii, 323 
ealdorman of. See Alfric 


Hampstead BRK, 1v, 91 
‘Hampyle’ (‘ Haudpile’ Js Hugh, — 
French pirate, vii, 141 
Handyside, Adam de, prior of 
Charterhouse, Perth, viii, 269 
Hanigow. See Eric II Magnusson 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian leader, 
il, 271, 273, 389; vi, 53-57 
Harald, earl of Caithness and 
Orkney, iv, 419, 427, 597, 637 
his wife. See Hvarflod, dau. of 
MacHeth 
his son. See Thorfinn Haraldsson 
Harcarres, Adam de, abbot of 
Newbattle, abbot of Melrose, v, 
27, 105, 147, 151 
Harclay, Andrew de, earl of 
Carlisle, vii, 11, 13 
Harcourt, John de, count of | 
Aumale, viii, 125, 127 
Harcourt, William de, steward of 
King John of England, iv, 469 
Harding, Robert, a Franciscan friar, 
vill, 89, 91, 93 
Harding, Stephen, abbot of . 
Citeaux, iv, 151, 363 
Hardy, John, judicial duellist, viii, 83 
Harehope NTB, vi, 63 
Harfleur, France, viii, 85 
Harlaw in Mar ABD, battle of, viti, 
75, 293 
Harlech MER, castle of, vii, 103 
Harold I Harefoot, king of 
England, 11, 419, 429; in, 25, 
27, 29, 333; vi, 117; 1x, 87 
Harold II, king of England, son of 
Earl Godwine, 111, 29, 35, 37, 
41, 43, 45, 67, 69, 341, 343; iv, 
63; ix, 87,89 
Harold Hardrada, king of the 
Norwegians, 111, 29, 37 
Harold Harfagar, king of the 
Norwegians, ili, 87 
Harold, chaplain of Bishop John 
Scot of Dunkeld, bishop of 
Argyll, ii, 389, 391 
Harthacnut, king of England, 11, 
429; iti, 25, 27, 29, 333; vi, 117; 
1x, 87 
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Hartlepool YON, tv, 341 
Hasdrubal, brother of Hamilcar, i, 
75 
Hastings, battle of, 111, 45, 47 
Hastings, David de, earl of Atholl, 
v, 179 
Hastings, Henry de, v, 81; vi, 37, 39 
his wife. See Ada 
Hastings, Henry II de, vi, 39 
his sons John and Edmund, vi, 39 
Hastings, John de, lord of 
Abergavenny, vi, 23, 39 
his brother Edmund, vi, 39 
‘Haudpile’, Hugh. See Hampyle 
Hugh 
Hawarden FLI, castle of, v, 409 
Hawick ROX, vii 153 
church of, vii, 153 
Hawthornden MLO, vii, 147 
Hawyde, ii, 363 
Hay, constable of Scotland, lord of 
parliament, ix, 3 
Hay, David de, of Erroll, constable 
of Scotland, vii, 261 
Hay, Gilbert de, latterly constable of 
Scotland, vi, 325; vii, 5 
Hay, Gilbert de, of Errol, constable 
of Scotland. See Hay, William 
Hay, Gilbert de, knight and writer, 
iv, 552, 591; viti, 297; ix, 21, 22, 
39, 51-53 
Hay, John, man-at-arms, vu, 137 
_ Hay, Thomas, of Yester/Loqu- 
: hariot, knight, viii, 243, 245 
Hay, William, of Yester, founder of 
Bothans provostry, 1x, 27 , 
Hay, William, of Errol, constable 
of Scotland, knight, vill, 243, 
245 
heathen gods and idols, 1, 75-85 
Hebrew language, 1, 11, 23, 59, 189 
Hebrews, the, 1, 19, 21, 31, 65 
Captivity of the. See Babylonian 
Captivity 
Hebrides, ii, 135, 149, 185. See also 
Western Isles 
Hebron, Israel, iv, 381 
Hector, prince of Troy, 1i, 53 
heir to Scottish throne: 


Malcolm recognized by 
perambulation, 1152, 111, 137 
Margaret recognized, 1195, iv, 411 
Alexander recognized, 1201, iv, 427 
David recognized, 1326, vii, 35 
‘Helant Macarmyk’ (Eilean Mor) 
ARG, i, 187 | 
‘Helant Leneow’ (Eileach an 
Naoimh) ARG, i, 189 
‘Helantmlaysche’ (Holy Island) 
BTE, i, 187 
“‘Helantmok’ (Muck) INV, 1, 189 
‘Helanttexa’ (Texa) ARG, 1, 189 
Helen of Troy, 1, 21 
Helen, countess of Fife, wife of 


Earl Malcolm II, then countess | 
of Mar, wife of Earl Donald, v, 


357 

Helen, third daughter of Roger de 
Quincy earl of Winchester, 
wife of Alan de la Zouche, v, 
349; vi, 35 

Helena, St, 1, 25, 273, 285 

Helena, fort, France, i, 305 

“Heleneholm’ (? Helliar Holm) 
ORK, i, 193 

Helicourt, France, vi, 45 


Helinand, bishop of Laon, iv, 113 


Heliopolis, Egypt, 1, 33 
‘Helioscora’, sea of, 1, 29 
Hellas (Greece), 1, 13 
Hellebaud, chamberlain of the 
archbishop of Rheims, vii, 31 
Hellequin’s rabble, vii, 29, 31, 33. 
Helliar Holm ORK. See 
‘Heleneholm’ 
Helvius Pertinax, emperor, 1, 25 
Hempsede, [ ], man of the 
Merse, vii, 379 
Hengest, Saxon leader, ii, 31, 33, 35, 
37, 39, 43, 45; 11, 309 
Henry I (II), emperor, 11, 385, 387, 
401, 407; ii, 291,.337, 339; iv, 
69, 71; viii, 227 | 
his wife. See Matilda 
Henry II (111), emperor, ii, 409, 427, 
429, 431, 439; 11, 23, 25, 337, 
339: iv, 71, 73, 75; viii, 229 
his sister a nun, iv, 71 
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Henry III/IV, emperor, ii, 439; iii, 
23, 45, 49, 57, 59, 91, 99, 103; 
iv, 83, 107, 143, 145, 147; viii. 
229 
Henry V, emperor, ii, 107, 113, 127, 
135; iv, 145, 151, 161, 163; v, 
17, 19; vi, 39; viii, 231 
his wife. See Matilda 
Henry VI, king of Sicily, emperor, 
iv, 401, 405, 419, 576, 616; v, 5 
his son. See Frederick II 
Henry (of Luxembourg) VII, 
emperor, vii, 51-57 
Henry, king of Germany, son of 
Emperor Frederick II, v, 171 
Henry I, king of France, ii, 419; v, 
129 
Henry the Fowler, king of 
Germany, ti, 341, 345 
Henry I Beauclerk, king of 
England, iii, 67, 69, 75, 101, 
103, 111, 117, 119, 125, 127, 
129, 153, 301; iv, 145, 175, 257, 
514, 548; v, 83; vi, 39, 119, 153, 
183, 185; ix, 87, 91 
his wife. See Matilda 
his daughter. See Matilda 
Henry II, duke of Normandy, king 
of England, son of Empress 
Matilda and Geoffrey count of 
Anjou, 111, 107, 129, 131, 139, 
260, 355, 377; iv, 147, 161, 255, 
257, 259, 263, 269, 275, 281, 
283, 285, 287, 291, 293, 303, 
305, 311, 313, 315, 317, 319, 
321, 341, 353, 365, 367, 369, 
373, 375, 379, 381, 383, 385, 
387, 389, 391, 393, 496, 528, 
539; v, 17, 19, 21, 51, 87; vi, 39, 
119, 121, 131, 153, 155, 387, 
389, 391, 403, 405; viii, 311; ix, 
87 
his family, v, 21 
his wife. See Eleanor of 
Aquitaine 
his sons. See Geoffrey; Geoffrey 
(illegitimate); Henry; John; 
Richard 
his daughters. See Joan; Matilda 


Henry, son of Henry II, lord of 
Brittany, Anjou and Maine, the 
“Young King’ of England, iv, 
259, 285, 287, 289, 303, 305, 
311, 315, 317, 319, 333, 341, 
347, 367, 375. 383, 389, 391, 
517, 622; v, 21, 87; vi, 39, 119, 
121; ix, 87 

his wife. See Margaret 

Henry, son of King John (later 
Henry III), iv, 453 

Henry III the Peaceable, king of 
England, v, 87-89, 91, 93, 95, 
105, 107, 117, 133, 139, 141, 
145, 159, 161, 163, 175, 177, 
179, 183, 185, 187, 299, 301, 
315, 317, 335, 349, 351, 353, 
357, 359, 369, 373, 379, 387, 
407; vi, 39, 103, 119, 121, 129, 
131, 133, 159, 171, 173, 175; 
vili, 27, 311; ix, 87 

his brother. See Richard 

his daughter. See Margaret 

his sons. See Edward 
Longshanks; Edmund 

Henry IV, king of England (see also 
Lancaster, Henry of), vi, 39; 
vill, 21, 27, 29, 33, 35, 37, 53, 
57, 59, 61, 65, 67, 95, 99, 101, 
221, 311, 313; ix, 89 

Henry V, king of England (earlier 
prince of Wales, q.v.), vi, 39; 
viii, 29, 61, 85, 97, 113, 119, 
123, 127, 309; ix, 89 

Henry VI, king of England, vi, 39; 
Vili, 287, 289; ix, 89 

Henry, son of King David I and 
Matilda, earl of 
Northumberland and 
Huntingdon, iti, 127, 131, 133, 
135, 255, 259, 301, 305, 363; iv, 
251, 525, 532, 602, 635; v, 295; 
vi, 33, 153, 255; ix, 75, 135 

his wife. See Ada, countess - 

his sons. See David, Earl of 
Huntingdon; Malcolm IV; 
William I 

his daughters. See Ada; 
Margaret; Matilda 
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Henry, son of David earl of 
Huntingdon, v, 81 

Henry, son of King Henry II of 
England, v, 21, 87 

Henry (the Wrangler), duke of 


Bavaria (d.995), i1, 363; ii, 338, 


339 

Henry, duke (of Luxembourg 7), ii, 
409 

Henry of Alemannia, duke or 
count, iv, 61 


Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 1v, 


341, 483, 587; v, 21 

Henry, duke of Brabant (or 
Louvain), v, 23, 47 

Henry, duke of Limburg, v, 49 

Henry, duke of Burgundy, vi, 15 

his son Odo, vi, 15 

Henry of Almain, son of Emperor 
Richard, v, 383, 387 

Henry, count of Champagne, iv, 
379, 397, 405, 574 

Henry, bishop of Winchester, 111, 
137 

Henry, abbot of Arbroath, vi, 51 

Henry, prior and then abbot of 
Kelso, iv, 445; v, 101 

Henry, abbot of Inchcolm, v, 189 

Henry, abbot of Jedburgh, v, 163 

Hepburn, Adam, of Hailes, een 
vill, 243, 291, 293 | 

Hepburn, Patrick de, of Hailes, 
elder, vii, 43 

his son Patrick, younger vill, 43, 

45 

Heraclea, Turkey, 111, 91 

Heraclius, emperor, 1, 111, 113, 
11S Uy; 127, 135, (159): IV, 
105 

Heraclonas, emperor, 11, 127 

Herbert, abbot of Selkirk and 
Kelso, bishop of Glasgow, 111, 
101, 371; iv, 289, 490 

Herbert, a murdered boy in 
Huntingdon, iv, 341 

Herbipolis (Wirzburg), ii, 161 

Hercules, Greek hero, 1, 21, 77, 79, 
205; viti, 285 

Hercules, Pillars of, i, 15, 205; vii, 5 


Hereford HRE, city and monastery 
of St 42thelbert, iii, 35 
bishop of. See Leofgar 
earl of. See Bohun, Humphrey 
de; Radulf; Roger — 
sheriff of. See Elfnoth 
heresy, wrong to tackle it with lies, 
v, 65. See Albigensian heresy 
and crusade; Arians; 
Eutychian heresy; Lollards; 
Manicheism; Predestinarians 
heretics: 
Donatus, 1, 277 
Pelagius, 11, 9 
Novatus, 1, 9 
Berengar, 1, 431 
Abelard, iv, 169 
Amaury of Chartres, v, 65 
James Resby, viii, 67 
burning of in Scotland, 1408 and 
1433, viii, 67, 277 
Paul Kravar, vill, 277 
Heribert, archbishop of Cologne, iv, 
69, 71 [?] 
Hering, John de, knight, vii, 109 
Herings, the, fighting men, vii, 149 
Heriot, William, vii, 97 
Heriot, William, duellist, ix, 143 _ 
Hérivaux, France, monastery at, iv, 
415 
Herkynwin, king of Essex, ii, 43 
Hermann, archbishop of Cologne, 
iv, 69 [?] : 
Hermann of Vienne, in earthquake 
at Antioch, iv, 287 


Hermiéres, France, monastery at, iv, 


415 


Hermit, the White, English prophet, 


~ vili, 29 

Hermitage ROX, castle of, v, 185; 
vil, 139, 153, 269 

Hermonius, son of Micelius, Gaelic 
ancestral figure, i, 55, 65; iii, 

173 

Herod the Great, king of Judea, 1, 
223, 225; ii, 31,399 | 

Herod Agrippa, king of Judea, 1, 

es “DIS 


Herod Antipas, 1, 225 
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Herod Antipater, i, 223 

Herok, Archibald, archdeacon of 
Moray, bishop of Caithness, v, 
397, 407 


Heron, William, lord of Ford NTB, 


vii, 149 
Herries, Herbert, of Terregles, 
knight, viii, 243, 245, 249 
Herries, the, fighting men, vii, 149 
Hert, Robert, Scottish knight, 
killed at Otterburn, vii, 419, 
437, 439 


Hesbaye, Belgium, monster child at, 


iv, 161 

Heselrig, William de, sheriff of 
Lanark for Edward I, vi, 83, 
235 

Hesper, brother of Atlas, i, 45 

Hesperia (Italy), 1, 45 

Hestan Isle (‘Brintile’) KCB, vii, 
271 

Heth, land of, (i.e. of the Hittites) 1, 
29 

Heuse, Giles de la, French soldier, 
vii, 141 

Hexham NTB, it, 143; Vii, 532: 1X, 
137 

priory of, vi, 81; vii, 255 | 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, i, 23, 63 

Hiber Scot, son of King Gaythelos, 
1, 43, 45, 53; ini, 173 

Hiber river (Ebro), Spain, i, 45 

Hiberia (Spain), 145 

Hiberic sea, 1, 45 

Hibernia, 1, 43, 45, 47; 1, 15, See 
also Ireland 

Hibernian language, i, 45 

Hibernians, the, i, 45 

Hibertus, son of Micelius, Gaelic 
ancestral figure, i, 55, 65 

highlander at inauguration of 
Alexander III, 1249, v, 295 

Hilary, St, i, 325 

Hildebrand, cardinal (Pope 
Gregory VID), 11, 439 

Hildegard, St, of Bingen, Germany, 
iv, 163, 165, 327, 479 

Hildekirk CMB, v, 27 

Hinba ARG ?, ii, 73 


Hippo, North Africa, i, 327; 11, 11 


Hiron, son of Shem (in Methodius), 
1, 29 
Hispanic, Latin dialect, 1, 51 
Hog, [ ], man of the Merse, Vii, 
379 
Holand, John, earl of Huntinedén, 
viii, 121 
Holand, Thomas, brother of King 
Richard II, earl of Kent, viii, 
22) 
his dau. Catherine (Margaret), 
Vili, 221 
Holden, Thomas, captain of Fast 
Castle, viii, 75 
Holland, Netherlands, county of, 1, 
169 
count of. See Florence 
floods in, iv, 331 
troops from, vi, 351 
the Dutch of, viii, 319 
Holly, Richard, murderer of the 
mistress of King David II, vii, 
321 
Holm Cultram CMB, abbey of, iii, 
137, 147, 363; v, 25-27, 85; vi, 
69, 331, 333; ix, 25 
abbot of. See Courcy, William de; 
Everard; Kendal, Adam de 
monk of. See Radulf 
Holme. See Harehope 
Holrat, [ ], English knight, 
founder of O.Carm. house at 
Tullilum, ix, 135 
Holy Field, the, France, iv, 379 
Holy Island BTE. See — 
‘Helantmlaysche’ 


| Holy Island shire NTB, iv, 337 


Holy Island, Robert of, bishop of 
Durham, v, 409 
Holy Land (Promised Land), the, 
Israel, ini, 89, 91, 95, 113; iv, 
349, 353, 371, 381, 403, 423; v, 
39, 89, 111, 113, 119, 185, 375, 
397, 399; vii, 9, 67, 159, 361. 
See also Outremer 
aid for the, v, 387, 401, 403, 415 
pilgrimage/passage to the, v, 383, 
407, 415; vi, 333 . 
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Holy Trinity, monastery of, Barra 
INV, i, 189 
Holyrood (Crag) MLO, abbey of, 
near Edinburgh, 111, 135, 147; 
iv, 259, 405, 439, 532, 615; v, 
141; vi, 73; vii, 11, 133, 361, 
409; viii, 37, 263; ix, 24, 141, 
145 
abbot of. See Alfwin; Elias son of 
Nicholas; Osbert; Walter; 
William I; William I; William 
III the almoner; William IV 
son of Owin 
cellarer of. See Reimbald 
canons of, viii, 35, 37. See also 
Osbert; William 
two canons of, vii, 295 
duke of Lancaster at, vii, 391 
cell of, at St Mary’s Isle, ix, 26 
chapel of St Augustine in, vii, 133 
Salisbury Park beside, vii, 135 
council at, ii, 377 
sanctuary at, vii, 133-5 
Holywood DMF abbey, ix, 24 
homage performed by Scottish 
kings to English king: 
supposedly by Malcolm I 939 x 
946, ii, 347-9 
David I, ? date, iv, 257 
Malcolm IV, 1157, iv, 257 
William, 1200, iv, 425 
Alexander II as heir, 1209, iv, 455 
Alexander II as king, 1217, v, 95 
Alexander III as a minor, [1251], 
v, 499 
Alexander III again, 1278, v, 407 
John Balliol, 1292, vi, 39 
(revoked 1295, vi, 51) 
homage by magnates to English 
king: 
1174, iv, 321 
1296, vi, 81 
1307, vi, 339 
homage by David earl of 
Huntingdon to his nephew 
Alexander as heir to throne, 
1205, iv, 437 
homage of under-king of Man to 
Alexander III, 1264, v, 349 


homage by magnates to David II as 
heir, 1326, vii, 35 
Home, Alexander I, of Dunglass, 
knight, viii, 49 
Home, Alexander II, of Dunglass, 
founder of Dunglass provostry, 
ix, 28 
Homer, i, 21 
homosexuality, denunciation of, 11, 
222-3 
Honfleur, France, viii, 85, 123 
Honorius, emperor, 1, 305, 327, 329; 
ii, 3, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 25, 
31, 53; iv, 3, 5; viii. 223 
Honorius II, antipope. See Cadulus, 
Peter 
Honorius III, pope, v, 71, 93, 101, 
119, 137, 171; vi, 129, 157, 173 
Hood, Robert, outlaw, v, 355, 357 
Hopkin ap Thomas. See Thomas 
Hormisdas, St, pope, 11, 57 
Hornoy, France, vi, 45 
Horsa, Saxon leader, 1i, 31, 37, 43; 
ii, 309 
Horse Rigg NTB, vii, 397 
Horus, pharaoh, 1, 31 
Hospital of Jerusalem, brothers of 
the (Knights Hospitaller), iv, 
349, 377; v, 357, 387 
master of the. See Les Moulins, 
Roger of 
prior of the. See Les Moulins, 
Roger of 
house of in Scotland, ix, 29 
hostages, Scottish, sent to England: 
for David I, 1351, vu, 297 | 
for David II again, 1357, vu, 305 
for James I, 1424, viii 221 3 
hostages, English, sent to Scotland, 
1174, iv, 321 . 
Hothum, John de, bishop of Ely, vi, 
399 


Hotspur, Henry. See Percy, Bene 


de, the younger 
Houston ELO, O.Trin. house at, 1x, 
29 
Hoy ORK, i, 195 
Hubert, Cardinal. See Cocconato, 
Hubert de 
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Hugh I, St, bishop of Grenoble, 
Carthusian, iv, 81, 425 

Hugh II, bishop of Genoble, 
Carthusian, iv, 425 

Hugh (?), bishop of Belley (perhaps 
two of this name), viii, 275 

Hugh, St, bishop of Lincoln, 
Carthusian, iv, 425; viii, 275 

Hugh, Little St, of Lincoln, v, 317 

Hugh, king’s chaplain, bishop of St 
Andrews, iii, 373, 393; iv, 325, 
379, 381, 582 

Hugh, prior of Restenneth, abbot 
of Jedburgh, iv, 437 : 

Hugh, abbot of Kelso, v, 191 

Hugh, prior of May, v, 373 

Hugh, dean of Cambrai, then 
Cistercian monk at Vaucelles, 
France, ili, 357, 359 

Hugh of Lorraine, illegitimate son 
of Lothair II of Lotharingia, 
iv, 59, 61 

his mother. See Waldrada 
his sister. See Gisela 

Hugh, duke of the Franks, abbot of 
St Denis, iv, 61 

Hugh (Capet), king of France, ii, 
363 : 


his father, Hugh (count of Paris), 
li, 363 
Hugh, duke of Burgundy, iv, 341, 
379, 397, 403, 555 
Hugh the Great, count of 
Vermandois and Valois, 
brother of King Philip I of 
France, crusader, il, 91; iv, 
107 
Hugh, earl of Ross, Vi, 37; vil, 93, 
447 
his wife. See Matilda 
his daughter. See Euphemia, 
queen of Scots _ 
Hugh J, earl of Chester, iii, 101 


Hugh II, earl of Chester, iv, 395; vi, 


35 
his daughter. See Matilda 
Hugh, earl of Shewsbury, iii, 101 
Hugh, earl of Chester, v, 81 
Hugh Bruno of Lusignan, iv, 427 


Hugh I of Lusignan, king of — 
Cyprus, v, 193 
Hugh Pierleone, cardinal and legate, 
iv, 323 
human life, its transitory character, 
v, 429-31 
Humber river, i, 171, 179, 181, 269; 
11, 13, 33, 35, 119; iii, 65, 311: 
iv, 311; vi, 115; vii, 151 
Humber, king of the 
Scythians/Huns, i, 71; vi,115 
Humbleton Hill NTB, battle of, viii, 
45, 47, 49, 51, 55, 59, 85, 117; 
ix, 21 
Humphrey son of Radulph, 
crusader, iti, 91 
Hundeus, king of the Northmen, iv, 
11 
Hungarians, ii, 357, 387; iii, 163 
king of, iti, 35. See also Stephen, 
St 
Hungary, 11, 357, 387, 439; iii, 31, 
91, 113, 115 
Hungus, king of the Picts, i, 317; ii, 
305, 307 309, 311 
Hunnicus, title of Constantine the 
Great, 1, 277 
Huns, ti, 5, 29 
king of, iii, 35. See also Stephen, 
St 
Huntingdon HNT, boy murdered 
in, iv, 341 
earldom of, iv, 253, 255, 257, 365, 
393, 517, 621, 622; vi, 153 
earl of. See David; Henry; 
Holand, John; John the Scot 
Huntly, earldom of, ix, 30 
Huntly, earl of. See Seton, 
Alexander de 
Hurgust, son of Fergoso, king of 
the Picts, i, 317; ii, 299 
Hussites, viii, 285 
Huwal, a sub-king in England, vi, 
117 
Hvarflod, dau. of MacHeth, wife of 
Harald earl of Caithness and 
Orkney, iv, 419, 589 
Hydra, mythical beast, viii, 285 
Hymec, son of Gaythelos, i, 43 
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I. See Iona 
I Colmekill. See Iona 
Iar, Gaelic ancestral figure, iti, 171; 
v, 295 
lara, Gaelic ancestral figure, 11, 173 
larel Faith, king of Scots in Spain, 
i, 65 
Ibelin, Palestine, ili, 91 
Iberian Ocean, i, 49 
Ibzan, judge of Israel, 1, 21 
Iceland, i, 169 _ 
Icolmkil. See Iona 
‘Icolumkill’. See Iona 
Iconium (Konya), Turkey, soldan 
of, iv, 399 
Ida, mother of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, iv, 107 
Ifor, son of Cadwallader, 11, 139 
Ile de France, France, iv, 605 
[le de Guesclin, France, iv, 626 
Tlion, city of Ilus (Troy), i, 179 
Illyricum, Roman province on the 
Adriatic, 1, 25 
Ilus, eponym of Ilion, i, 179 
imposter, claiming the be the count 
of Flanders, 1225, v, 133 
imposter claiming to be a son of 
Edward Bruce, 1344, vii, 157-9 
imposter claiming to be King 
Richard II, 1399-1419, viii, 29, 
65, 67, 115 | 
Inachus, Argive river-god, 1, 51 
inaugurations, royal (later — 
coronations): » 
Giric, 877/878, ii, 319 
Donald II, 889, ii, 327 
Constantine III, 995, 11, 383 
Grim, 995, 11, 383 
Malcolm III, 1058, iti, 23 
Malcolm IV, 1153, iv, 251-3 
William I, 1165, iv, 281. 
Alexander II, 1214, v, 3, 79 
Alexander III, 1249, v, 291-5 
John Balliol, 1292, vi, 39 
Robert I, 1306, vi, 317 
David II, 1331, vu, 71 
Queen Joan, 1331, vii, 73 
Edward Balliol, 1332, vii, 31 
Robert II, 1371, vii, 367 


Queen Euphemia, 1372, vil, 375 
Robert III, 1390, viii, 3 
Queen Annabel, 1390, viii, 3 
James I, 1424, viii, 221 
Queen Joan, 1424, viii, 221 
James II, 1437, ix, 139 
Queen Mary, 1449, ix, 141 
oath used at, text, ii, 285 
Inch, co. Down, Ireland, monks of, 
vi, 397 | 
Inchaffray PER, monastery at, iv, 
427, 459; v, 119; ix, 24 
cells of at Carinish INV and 
Strathfillan (Glendochart) 
PER, ix, 27 


prior and abbot of. See Innocent | 


abbot of. See Maurice 
Inchcaillach STL i, 191 
Inchcolm FIF, island of, vi, 407 
monastery of St Columba on, i, 
17; iti, 107, 111; iv, 465; v, 81, 
159, 357, 359, 387; vii, 109, 
121, 399, 401, 403; viii, 83, 137, 
263, 277; ix, 25 : 
chapel of Virgin Mary in, viii, 
45 
prior of. See Aberdour, 
Richard de; Michael; Nigel; 
Simon; Walter; William 
abbot of, vii, 119. See also 
Bower (Bowmaker), Walter; 
Dersy, John; Henry; 
~~ Thomas; William 
canons of, ix, 50. See 
Crawford, Thomas; 
canon and cellarer. See 
Made, Alexander 
chaplain of. See Bulloch, 
William | 
land of canons of, vi, 382 


-‘Inchecornze’ (? Inchcruin STL), 1, 


191 
‘Inchemonzie’ (? inchmioan PIN?) 
i, 191 
Inchgall (the Hebrides), il, 
Inchgarvie WLO, ii, 311 — 
Inchinnan RNF, 11, 79 


Inchkeith FIF, island of, i, 15, 17; v, 


141; vii, 111, 145 
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Inchmahome PER priory, ix, 26 
canons regular of, i, 191 

Inchmarnock BTE, i, 15, 187 

Inchmartine, Gilbert de, ue Vii, 
261 

Inchmartine, John de, vii, 167 

Inchmoan DNB. See ‘Inchemonzie’ 

Inchmurdo FIF, manor of, 111, 95, 
397, 401; v, 381; vit, 331, 359 

Inchture PER, church of, i11 395 

Inden, permany, monastery at, iv, 
59 

India, i, 11 


~ Indians, i, 19, 183; v, 365; vii, 355 


king of, 11, 421 

Indulf, king of Scots, 11, 347, 349, 351 
353, 355; iti, 343; vi, 117; ix, 73 

indulgences, associated with feast of 
Corpus Christi, v, 325-31 

Ine, king of West Saxons, iii, 175, 
309, 311 

his brother. See Ingild 

Ingeborg, mother of St Bridget of 
Sweden, vii, 375 

Ingeborg, Queen, wife of King 
Magnus IV of Norway, v, 411 

Ingerlam, Frankish forester of 
Flanders, ii, 323 | 

Inglewood CMB, forest of, v, 27 

Inglis, William, Scottish knight in a 
judicial duel, vii, 7. 

Ingram, king’s chancellor, 
archdeacon and then bishop of 
Glasgow, iv, 289, 291, 321 

Ingild, brother of Ine king of West 
Saxons, ili, 175, 309, 311 


Inishail ARG, i, 191 _ | 
~ Inish-bofin, co. Galway, Ireland, ii, 


131 
Innerwick ELO, castle of, viii, 55 
Innocent I, pope, iv, 3 


Innocent I, pope, iv, 169, 175; vill, 


2A: 

Innocent III, pope, i1, 159; iv, 413, 
419, 425, 431, 435, 439, 441, 
445, 447, 459, 615, 627, 636, 
638; v, 5, 7,9, 11, 13, 39, 47, 

59-61, 63, 69- 71, 79, 87, 89; vi, 
173 


Innocent III, anti-pope. See Lando 
Innocent IV, pope, v, 171; vi, 163, 
171 
Innocent V, pope, iv, 285; v, 407 
Innocent VI, pope, vii, 313, 319, 
490 
Innocent VII, pope, viii, 231 
Innocent VIII, pope, ix, 22 
Innocent, prior then abbot of 
Inchaffray, v, 113 
inquisitor of heretical deviation, 
Laurence de Lindores, 1408 
and 1433 (twice), viii, 67, 192, 
277,291 © 
James de Haldenston, 1440-3, 111, 
439 
interdict on England, 1208-14, iv, 
439-41, 445, 469; v, 57-63 
on Scotland, 1217-18, v, 93-101 
on certain Scottish monasteries, 
1256, v, 319 
Inverbervie KCD, v, 79-81; vii, 151 
O.Carm. house at, ix, 30 
Inverdovet FIF, battle of, 11, 313 
Invergowrie PER/ANG, 111, 105 
Inverkeithing FIF, i, 17; 111, 107; v, 
419 
OFM house at, 1x, 30 
Inverkeithing, John de, abbot of 
Scone, viii, 289 
Inverkeithing, Richard de, king’s 
chamberlain, bishop of 
Dunkeld, king’s chancellor, v, 
299, 317, 319, 323, 335, 357, 
367, 387 
Inverkip RNF, vii, 97 
Inverlochy INV, 11, 63, 161 
battle of, viii, 265 
Inverlunan, Adam de, abbot of 
Arbroath, v, 381, 403 
Inverness INV, burgh, iv, 337; v, 
143; vii, 59; viii, 261 
OP house in, 1x, 29 
castle of, iV, 419; vi, 327; vii, 
259 
parliament held at, viii, 259 
sheriffdom of, 1x, 31 
Inverurie ABD, battle at, vi, 341, 
343 
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Togenan, son of Gabran king of 
Scots, 11, 63, 73 
Iona ARG, i, 15, 189; ii, 63, 71, 79, 
83, 127, 137, 143, 161, 279, 
295, 313, 317, 325, 343, 349, 
351, 353, 355, 379, 419, 421; iii, 
23, 85, 87, 99. See also 
Columba’s Isle 
abbey of, 1x, 23 
abbot of. See Dominic 
nunnery on, ix, 28 
Ionic, Greek dialect, i, 51 
Irb, father of Durst (Nectane) king 
of Picts, 11, 299 
Irb, father of Nectane king of Picts, 
ii, 303 
Ireland, i, 11, 17, 47, 49, 55, 57, 61, 
63, 65, 67, 69, 71, 169, 173, 
175, 179, 185, 187, 191, 197, 
199, 233, 311, 323; ii, 21, 23, 
25, 63, 69, 71, 83, 113, 127, 
131, 135, 143, 151, 319, 347; iii, 
7, 35, 173; iv, 11, 263, 265, 293, 
323, 325, 369, 429, 437, 447, 
457, 461, 463, 467, 471; v, 57, 
59-61, 143, 151, 185, 187; vi, 
27, 143, 183, 185, 337, 381, 
383, 385, 387, 389, 391, 403; 
vill, 21, 245, 265 
characteristics of, vi, 405-11 
‘kingdom’ of, vii, 55 — 

_ king of. See Bruce, Edward de: 
Legarius; O’Neill, Donald 
under-kings of, iv, 463; vi, 380, 

385, 413 
bishops of, vi, 401 | 
church of, vi, 387, 391, 393, 403 
clergy and people of, vi, 389, 399 
men of, vii, 415 
monk in, iv, 23 | 
lord of. See John, king of 
England 
English barons born in, vi, 387 


English king’s council in, vi, 393, - 


397 
English king’s court in, vi, 391 
English ministers in, vi, 391 
English religious in, vi, 393 
Englishmen in, vi, 391, 393 


marshal of. See Marshal, William 

middle nation in, vi, 393, 401 

troops from, vi, 183, 187, 231, 
297, 351 

expedition to, vii, 413 

papal legate to. See James, 
Master 

Ireton, Ralph de, bishop of Carlisle, 
vi, 3, 175 

Irene, empress, ti, 159, 161 

Irish, the, i, 47, 49, 67, 233; 11, 3, 
289; iv, 11, 13; vi, 377, 381, 
385, 391, 393, 397, 405; vil, 
305, 307 

Irvine AYR, vii, 83 

O.Carm. house at, 1x, 30 

Irvine, Alexander de, of Drum, 

knight, viii, 75 
his son and successor Alexander, 
knight, vin, 243 

Isaac, son of Abraham, 1, 21 

Isaac, prior of Scone, iv, 175 

Isaac, Thomas, husband of. Matilda 
Bruce dau. of King Robert I, 
vi, 377; vii, 275 

Isaac, Joanna, dau. of Matilda 
Bruce, vii, 275 

Isaac, Katherine, dau. of Matilda 
Bruce, vii, 275 ; 

Isabella of Angouléme, wife first of 
King John of England, and 
then of Hugh X count of La. 
Marche, v, 175-7 | 

Isabel, dau. of Charles count of 
Valois, vi, 43, 45, 47, 77, 

214, 

Isabella, Queen, dau. of King Philip 
IV of France, wife of King 
Edward II of England, vi, 339; 
vii, 33, 43 

Isabella, Queen, wife of King 
Richard II, viii, 21, 29 

Isabella, dau. of King William I, 
wife of Roger earl of Norfolk, 
iv, 411, 453; v, 117, 131 

Isabella, natural dau. of King 
William I, vi, 19 

Isabella, Princess, taken to Brittany 
for marriage, ix, 141 _ 
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Isabel, dau. of Roger de Quincy earl 
of Winchester. See Elizabeth 
Isabella, dau. of David earl of | 
Huntingdon, wife of Robert de 
Bruce (d.1237), v, 81, 385; vi, 9 
21,23, 25. 37 
Isabella, countess of Menteith, wife 
of Earl Walter Comyn, later 
wife of John Russell, v, 323, 333 
her daughter. See Russell, 
Isabella 
Isabella, sister of Gartnait earl of 
Mar, first wife of Robert de 
Bruce earl of Carrick, vi, 37, 
375 
her daughter. See Marjorie 
Isabella, dau. of Duncan earl of 
Lennox, wife of Murdoch duke 
of Albany, viii, 243 
Isaiah, prophet of Judah, i, 21, 65 
Isangrin, Flemish faction, v, 23 
Isauria, Asia Minor, i, 11 
Ishmael, son of Abraham, i, 21; ii, 
117 
Ishmaelites, descendants of 
Ishmael, i, 21 
Isichion, son of Alanius, father of 
Brutus, British ancestral figure, 
1, 177 
Isidore, St, ii, 175 
Isis, Egyptian goddess, i, 51, 77, 83 
Islands, the. See Isles, Western 
Islay ARG, i, 15, 189 
Islay, Donald de, vi, 345 
Isles, the (i.e. the Hebrides), vii, 407 
diocese of. See Lismore [sic]. 
[lord] of the. See Alexander; 
Donald; John Mor 
men of, iti, 155; viii, 75, 263, 265, 
293 
Western, i, 311; v, 349, 351; vill, 
29, 319 
‘occupied’ by King Magnus of 
Norway 1098, ii, 87, 101; v, 
351 | 
expedition sent by Alexander 
III to, 1264, v, 349 
ceded to Scotland, 1260, v, 351 
bishop of. See Sodor 


b) 


Isles, Christina of the, vi, 327 
Isles, Reginald of the. See Reginald 
Isoudun, France, iv, 375, 413 
Israel, 11, 399, 425 
twelve tribes of, ii, 287 
children of, i, 17, 21, 27, 31, 35 
kingdom of, i, 21, 57 
Italians, ii, 333, 359 
Italic, Latin dialect, i, 51 
Italy, 1, 13, 45, 179, 185, 197, 239, 
273, 281, 283, 285, 301, 327; ii, 
113, 133, 167, 171, 289, 321, 
333, 335, 341, 359, 387, 407; iii, 
59, 125; iv, 389 
kingdoms of, iv, 41 
rival kings in, iv, 57 
chancellor of, ii, 369 
doctors of, vi, 12 
a church in, iv, 5 — 
floods in, iv, 81, 83 
plague in, iv,25 
storm in, iv, 23, 25 


Jacob, son of Isaac, i, 21, 51 

Jacob, a sub-king in England, vi, 
117 

Jacobin friars. See Dominican 
friars 

Jaffa, Israel, iv, 95, 381, 573, 574 

Jair, judge of Israel, i, 21 

James, St, the brother of the Lord, 
1, 229, 241 

James, St, son of Zebedee, i, 225; v, 
113 

James, papal legate. See Pecorara, 
James da 

James, Master, canon of St Victor, 
papal legate, v, 113, 115 

James I, king of Scots (see also 
Stewart, James, son of King 
Robert ITI), iii, 409, 415; iv, 
635, 637; vi, 37, 71; vii, 375; 
viii, 61, 65, 123, 135, 149, 217, 
221, 241, 243, 245, 247, 249, 
251, 255, 257, 259, 261, 263, 
265, 269, 275, 277, 287, 289, 

291, 293, 297, 301, 303, 305, 

307, 309, 313, 315, 317, 319, 
321, 323, 325, 327, 333; ix, 91 
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his nephew. See Kennedy, James 
founder of Charterhouse at 
Perth, ix, 27 
epitaphs on him, viii, 335-7; 1x, 
129-33 
James II, king of Scots (see also 
Stewart, James, son of King 
James I), vi, 37; viii, 217, 299, 
~— 301, 335, 339, 341; ix, 21, 91, 
139-45 
James III, king of Scots, vi, 36; ix, 
139, 143 
James IV, king of Scots, ix, 139 
James IT/HI, king of Majorca, Vu, 
255 
Janus, god of beginnings and 
endings, 1, 77 
Janville, France, town of, viti, 127 
Japheth, son of Noah, ancestral 
figure, 1,9, 11, 177; i, 173 
sons of, 1, 29 
Jared, father of Enoch, i, 19 
Jargeau, France, town of, viii, 129, 
131 
Jaruman, an Englishman, bishop of 
the Mercians, i, 133 
Jasper, one of the Three Wise Men, 
1, 223 
Jeanne, dau. of Raymond VII count 
of Toulouse, wife of Alphonse 
of Poitiers count of Poitou, v, 
175 
Jecan, descendant of Shen: i, 29 
Jed Forest ROX, 111, 77; Vill, 299 
Jed river, v, 419 | 
Jedburgh ROX, v, 115, 347, 419. See 
also Jedwood 
castle of, 1v, 521; vii, 145, 447; 
Vili, 73 
abbey at, iti, 147; iv, 257, 281; 1X, 
24 
abbot of. oe Giseburn, Robert 
de; Henry; Hugh; Morel, 
John; Nicholas; Osbert; 
Philip; Radulf; Richard 
canons of, vi, 67. See also 
Robert 
cells of, at Restenneth, Blantyre 
and Canonbie, ix, 26 


Jedwood ROX, v, 419. See also 


Jedburgh 


Jehoiada, high priest of Judah, 1, 


21; i, 161 


Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 1, 23 
Jehoram, king of Judah, 1, 21 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 1, 21 
Jephthah, judge of Israel, 1, 21 
Jericho, Israel, iv, 19 

Jerome, St, i, 261, 325; ii, 11; iv, 3, 


35, 333, 335, 359, 361, 363 


Jerusalem, Israel, i, 11, 23, 65, 239, 


241, 243, 245, 249, 257, 279; ii, 
31, 115, 365, 381; iii, 69, 89- 
101, 113, 125, 153, 159; iv, 95, 
107, 327, 351, 369, 371, 377, 
379, 381, 389, 490, 506, 574; 

~ vy, 105, 359; vii, 65, 249; vill, 
295 

king of. See Baldwin I; Baldwin 
II; Lusignan, Guy de . 

patriarch of, iv, 349, 365; v, 79. 
See also Heraclius 

bishop of. See Cyril, St 

Calvary in, ili, 97 

church of the Holy Sepulchre i in, 
iil, 97; iv, 95, 107; v, 105; vii, 
65, 373 

spring of Siloam in, iti, 93 

Mount of Olives near, iii, 97 — 

Mount Sion in, iv, 107 


Temple of the Lord in, 1, 21, 303; 


iv, 107; v, 119 
[supposed] likeness of 
Mohammed in, iv, 107 
Temple of Soe in, iv, 103, 
107 
Hospital in, v, 19. 


land of, v, 189 
earthquake in, 1v, 145» 


features in and near, iv, 109, 111, 
113 


97 
monk returns from, iv, 65 
pilgrim to, vii, 389 | 
First Crusade to, iv, 87, 97, 99, 
103, 105, 107 
Turkish emir of, iv, 99 


pilgrimage to, rewards of, iti, 95- 
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Jesus Christ, birth of, i, 215, 217, 
219, 221 
in the temple, i, 223 
Passion and Resurrection of, i, 
225 
Jesus, son of Ananias, i, 241 — 
Jesus, son of Sirach, i, 23 
Jews, the, i, 9, 221, 229, 241, 243, 
245, 249, 253, 259, 303; ii, 19, 
125, 287, 321, 333, 335, 337, 
339, 425; v, 167, 171-3 
stories about, iv, 5, 49, 65, 85, 87 
139, 151, 167, 263, 373, 409 
in England, iv, 381, 395, 457; vi, 
5, 41. See also Lincoln 
in France, iv, 341, 343, 345, 381, 
403, 457, 586 
attacks on, iv, 105 
Joab, nephew of David, king of 
Israel, 1, 213; ii, 413 
Joachim de F iore, abbot of 
Corazzo, Italy, iv, 369 
Joan/John, ‘pope’, ii, 307 
Joan (of Arc) from Lorraine, St, 
villi, 129, 131, 133 
Joan (of the Tower), queen of 
Scots, sister of King Edward 
III; wife of King David I, vii, 
39, 43, 73, 83, 151, 305, 490 
Joan, Queen, wife of King James I, 
vill, 121, 221, 263, 265, 303, 
321 
Joan, Princess, sister of King James 
TI, ix, 21 | 
Joan, daughter of King Henry II of 
England, wife of Raymond VI 
‘count of Toulouse, v, 21 
Joan, dau. of King John of 
England, first wife of King 
Alexander II, iv, 469, 633; v, 
105, 159, 161 
Joan, bastard daughter of King 
John of England, wife of 
Llywelyn the Great prince of 
Wales, v, 83 
Joan, dau. of John II the Red 
Comyn, wife of David II de 
Strathbogie earl of Atholl, vi, 
35 


bd 


Joanna, dau. of Thomas Isaac, 
wife of John lord of Lorn, vi, 
377 | 
Joan, wife of Ferrand count of 
Flanders, v, 133 
Joash, king of Judah, i, 21; 11, 159 
Jocelin, prior and later abbot of 
Melrose, bishop of Glasgow, 
iv, 289, 321, 337, 341, 413, 423, 
475, 582 
Joel, prophet, i, 21 
John Lackland, earl ol Gloucester, 
prince and later king of 
England, iv, 369, 375, 395, 405, 
421, 423, 425, 431, 433, 437, 
445, 447, 449, 453, 455, 457, 
459, 461, 463, 467, 471, 551, 
568, 588, 622, 623, 624, 632; v, 
5, 9, 11-17, 19, 21, 23, 37-39, 
47, 49, 53, 55, 57-61, 83, 85, 87, 
89, 91, 93, 95, 105; vi, 39, 119, 
121, 131; viii, 311; ix, 87 
his wife. See Isabella 
his bastard daughter. See Joan 
his nephew. See Arthur | 
his niece. See Blanche 
John (of Eltham), brother of King 
Edward III, earl of Cornwall, 
vii, 123 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
son of King Edward III of 
England, vi, 39; vii, 391, 393, 
397, 399, 403, 409 
John VIII, Byzantine emperor, viii, 
235, 237 
John the Almoner, St, ii, 109 
John, St, the Baptist, i, 221, 223; ii, 
31 | 
John, St, the Evangelist, 1.293223: 
225, 245, 249 . 
John Chrysostom, St, patriarch of 
Constantinople, iv, 3, 5 
John of Beverley, St, (arch-)bishop 
of York, 11, 345; vi, 115, 151 
John VIII, pope, ii, 319; iv, 47, 49 
John IX, pope, viii, 225 
John XII, pope, ii, 359; viii, 225, 
227 , 
John XVI, pope, viii, 227 
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John XTX (XXI), pope, ii, 405; 111, 
25 


John XXI, pope, v, 407 

John XXII, pope, 111, 403; v, 329, 
331; vi, 385, 403; vii, 3, 5, 9, 17, 
71; viti, 231 

John XXIII, pope, viii, 85, 91, 231 

John of Struma, anti-pope (as 
Calixtus ITI), 1v, 263 

John of Salerno, cardinal legate, iv, 
429, 636 

John, cardinal deacon, 11, 361 

John, cardinal subdeacon, ii, 361 

John, archbishop of Trondheim, v, 
411 

John, bishop of Aberdeen, IV, 
439 | 

John, bishop of Caithness, iv, 427 

John, bishop of Glasgow, iv, 255, 
257, 503 

John, bishop of Whithorn, iv, 387, 
439, 445 

John, precentor and then abbot of 
Kelso, iti, 371; iv, 325, 339 

John, prior and abbot of Arbroath, 
v, 348, 381 

John, prior and abbot of 
Dunfermline, v, 303, 319 

John I, abbot of Lindores, v, 81 

John II, prior and abbot of 
Lindores, v, 367 © 

John ITI, prior and abbot of 
Lindores, v, 399, 401 

” John, companion of St Augustine 
of Canterbury, 11, 103 

John, son of Robert, a priest in 

_ Saxony, iv, 69 

John,canon of Orleans, France, vii, 

29 
his steward. See Noel 

John, a Franciscan friar at Avignon, 
vii, 319 

John, king of Scots, vi, 39, 41, 43, 
45, 47, 49, 51, 53, 57, 73, 75, 
77, 79, 87, 97, 123, 125, 127, 
129, 187, 189, 214, 231, 291, 
333, 377. See also Balliol, John 
II de | 

his chancellor, vi, 129, 187, 231 


John, earl of Caithness, iv, 473, 637; 
v, 115, 117, 145-7 
his daughter, 1v, 473 
John, lord of Lorn, vi, 377 
John, lord of the Isles, vii, 111 
John Mor, brother of Donald lord 
of the Isles, viii, 261 
John son of Gilbert, captain of 
Rothesay castle, vii, 97, 105 
John son of Thomas, keeper of 
Loch Doon castle, vii, 93 
John of Gaunt, son of King 
Edward III, duke of Lancaster, 
vill, 21, 37 , 
John of the Times, squire of 
Charlemagne, 11, 87; 111, 135 
John II, king of France, vii, 229, 
297, 299, 313, 315, 317 
John, king of Bohemia, vii, 255 
John, duke of Brittany, 111, 133; iv, 
267 
John, duke of Burgundy, Vill, 67, 
99, 293 
John, count of Dreux, v, 191 
John, count of Montfort, v, 191 
John Tristan, son of King Louis IX 
of France, v, 375, 377 
John, Scottish monk, 11, 169, 171 
John the Scot, earl of Huntingdon 
and earl of Chester, lord of 
Garioch, v, 81, 147; vii, 289 
his daughters, Margaret, Isabel 
and Ada, vii, 289 
John the Scot, philosopher, ti, 325, 
' 32d 
John the Scot, supposed son of 
_ Henry son of King David I, 111, 
133 
John the Scot, an Englishman, 
[archdeacon and] bishop of St 
Andrews, bishop of Dunkeld, 
monk at Newbattle abbey, 111, 
373-81, 387-93; .1v, 325, 339. 
379, 381, 433, 469; vi, 121 
his chaplain. See Harold 
Johnson, Cristy, clan leader, viii, 


Johnstone, John of, lord of ; 
Johnstone, vii, 373 
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Joinville, William de, archbishop of 
Rheims, v, 135 
Joleta de Dreux, Queen. See 
Yolanda de Dreux | 
Jonathan, bishop of Dunblane, iv, 
459 
Jonitus, son of Noah, i, 29 
Jordan river, Palestine, i, 223; ii, 121 
Jorz, Walter, archbishop of 
Armagh, vi, 393 
Joscius, archbishop of Tyre, Iv, 379, 
554 
Joseph, St, 1, 217, 219 
Joseph, son of Jacob, i, 21, 31 
Joseph II, patriarch of 
Constantinople, viii, 235 
Josephus, Jewish historian, iv, 431 
Joshua, leader of Israel, i, 21; ii, 121 
Josiah, king of Judah, i, 23 
Jotham, king of Judah, i, 23 
Jove (Jupiter), i, 85 
Jovinian, emperor, i, 319, 323 
Juba, king of the Moors, i, 83 
Juba, king of Numidia i, 207 
Juchil, a sub-king in England, vi, 117 
Judah, kingdom of, i, 21, 209, 223; 
il, 287, 381 
Judea, Palestine, i, 23, 63, 223, 225, 
281; 11, 399; iv, 119° 
judges, acting as rulers among the 
Picts, i, 71 
greed of in 1Sc, vii, 59-61 
judicial combat. See also trial by 
battle and tournaments — 
[England], 1093, iii, 79-85 
Rulehaugh, 1395, viii, 7 
Perth, 1396, viii, 7-11 
‘Battlehaugh’, 1412, viii, 83 
Edinburgh, 1426, viii, 259 
place unknown, 1453, ix, 141 
judicial procedures in Scotland, 
four methods available in 13c, 
v, 183-5. See also trial by 
assize, trial by battle, royal 
justice . 
Judith, of Flanders, mother of 
Count Baldwin, ii, 323 
Judith, wife of Emperor Louis the 
Pious, iv, 37,39 — 


Judith, niece of William I the 
Conqueror king of England, 
wife of Earl Waltheof, iii, 65, 
127, 295 

Julia, stepmother and wife of 
Caracalla, i, 259 

Julian (Marcus Didius Julianus), 
emperor, 1, 249, 251 

Julian the Apostate, emperor, 1, 301, 
303, 305, 319, 323, 327; iv, 101; 
Vili, 223 

Julius. See Caesar 

Julius II, pope, ix, 22 

Junius, Roman dictator, ii, 273 

Juno, wife of Jupiter, i, 77, 79 

Jupiter, king of the gods, i, 9, 29, 
59,75, 77, 79, 83, 85 

Jura ARG, i, 15, 189 

Jura, Bartholomew de, bishop of 
Laon, iv, 153 

justice, administration of, under 
Alexander III (and perhaps 
James IT), v, 423. See also royal 
justice 

under Randolph as guardian, vii, 

57-63 

Justin I, emperor, ii, 63 

Justin 11, emperor, ii, 73, 75 

Justinian I, emperor, ii, 63, 69, 73, 
289; iv, 17, 139 

Justinian II, emperor, ii, 143, 147; 
Vili, 225 

Jutes, 11, 33 


Kalantyr, Adam de, vii, 167 

Kalder, Adam de, bishop of 
Aberdeen, v, 143 

Kale Water ROX, ix. 143 

Katherine, daughter of Henry de 
Beaumont, countess of Atholl, 
wife of Earl David, vii, 119 

Katherine, dau. of Thomas Isaac, 
v1, 377 

Kay, knight and seneschal of King 
Arthur, ii, 345 

Kedar, Palestine, ili, 167 

Keith, marischal of Scotland, lord 
of parliament, ix, 31 

Keith, Edward de, vii, 167 
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Keith, Robert de, marischal of 
Scotland, vii, 5, 261 
Keith, Robert de, grandson of 
earlier man of same name, vii, 
83 
Keith, William de, of Galston, vii, 
127, 131, 141 
Keldeleth, Robert de, abbot of 
Dunfermline, king’s chancellor, 
monk of Newbattle, abbot of 
Melrose, v, 171, 301, 303, 373, 
397, 399 ae 
Kellach I, bishop of Kilrymont/St 
Andrews, ii, 321; in, 343 | 
Kellach II son of Ferdlag’, bishop 
of St Andrews, 11,345 
Kelso ROX, abbey, iii, 101, 133, 
135, 147; iv, 445, 484, 500; v, 
401; ix, 24, 75 
cell of, at Lesmahagow, 1x, 26 
tomb of David de Bernham 
bishop of St Andrews in, iii, 395 
abbot of. See Arnold; Cave, 
Richard de; Geoffrey; Henry; 
Herbert; Hugh; John; 
Lambeden, Henry de; Osbert; 
Richard; Smallham, Robert de 
precedence of, ii, 415, 417 
precentor of. See John — 
prior of. See Geoffrey; Henry; 
Richard; Walter 
monks of, iv, 333 
_ Kelturan, king of Picts, ii, 301 
" Kempsey WOR, vi, 127 : 
Kendal, Adam de, abbot of Holm 
Cultram, v, 25-37 
Kenel, king of Picts, 11, 303 
Kenelm, St, ii, 183 | 
Keneth, king of Picts, 11, 305 
Kenilworth WAR, castle of, v, 357, 
409 
Kennedy, Gilbert, knight, supposed 
founder of Maybole provostry, 
ix, 27 
Kennedy, Henry, a rebel, iv, 367° 
Kennedy, James, nephew of King 
James I, bishop of Dunkeld, 
bishop of St Andrews, 111, 413, 
415, 492; viii, 297 


his brother David, viii, 249 
his brother Hugh, knight, viii, 
121 
his brother john: of Casaiiig 
knight, viii, 265 
Kennedy, John, probably lord of 
Dunure, vii, 269 
Kenneth I, son of Alpin, king of 
Scots, ii, 273, 275, 277, 279, 
281, 293, 295, 297, 305, 311, 
313, 317, 327; iii, 171, 343; v, 
295; ix, 71, 73 
Kenneth II, king of Scots, ii, 357, 
359, 363, 369, 375, 377, 379, 
381, 395, 397; iii, 171; v, 295 vi, 
117; 1x, 73 
Kenneth, earl of Sutherland, vii, 
93 
Kenneth, son of Duf, ii, 377, 383, 
397 
Kenneth, son of Malcolm I, i, 383 
Kenneth, St, island of ARG, 1, 189 
Kenneth Mor, chief, viii, 261 
Kennoway, castle of FIF, 1, 437 
Kent, ii, 33, 43, 45, 89, 307; ix, 85 
earl of. See Holand, Thomas; 
Odo 
Kentigern, St, ii, 23, 65, 79, 81, 83, 
85,87, 223; vi, 115 
Keother, father of Thalarg king of 
Picts, 11, 299 
Kephalia, Syria, iti, 91 
Ker, John, of Samuelston, knight, 
viii, 49 
Kerbogha, Turkish leader at 
. Antioch, iv, 99, 101 
his mother, a soothsayer, iv, 99 
Kerrera ARG, island of, i, 189; v, 
~ 191, 193 | 
Kessel, Netherlands [7], iv, 59 » 


- Kettins ANG, manor, iii, 401 


O.Trin. house at, ix, 29 
Keturah, wife of Abraham, i, 9 


Kilconcath (or Comyn), William de, - 


OP, bishop of Brechin, v, 399, 
“407; vi, 9 

Kilconquhar FIF, vi, 43 © 

Kildare, earl of. See FitzThomas, 
John 
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Kildrummy ABD, castle of, vi, 323; 

vii, 93, 117, 319: 
keeper of. See Bruce, Christian 

de 

Kilgour FIF, church of, vi, 415 

Kilian, St, bishop of Wiirzburg, Vii, 
273 

Kilkenny, end. statute of, vi, 393 

Kilkerran ARG, ii, 109 

Kilmany FIF, rector of. See Bruce, 
James 

Kilmun ARG, provostry of, ix, 28 

Kilpatrick DNB, ii, 13 

Kilrymont (St Andrews) FIF, i, 15, 
317; 11, 299, 321; iti, 85, 107, 
109; viii, 77 

Kilwinning AYR abbey, ix, 24 

Kinatel (Connyd), king of Scots, ll, 
71 


Kinbuck, Joachim de, probably — 
man-at-arms, vii, 145 
Kinbuck, Patrick de, servant of 
Robert duke of Albany, viii, 
55 
Kincardine (in the Mearns) KCD, | 
iv, 467,627 
Kinclaven PER, castle of, vii, 125 
king deposed, John [Balliol], 1296, 
vi, 51,53, 77,79 — 
Richard II of England, 1399, viii, 
21-29 
king restrained, Alexander III, 
Edinburgh, 1255, v, 317 
Kinross, 1257, v, 319 | 
King, Nicholas, knight, vii, 297; ix, 
52 
Kinghorn Regis FIF, v, 141, 421, 
429; vii, 73, 111; ix, 77 , 
Kinghorn, William de, vicar-general 
of bishop of St Andrews, iii, 
399; vi, 61 
King’s Lynn NFK, iv, 395, 568 
king’s counsellors, discussion of 
_ their qualities, v, 303-5; cf. 
321 : | 
Kinglassie FIF, vicarage of, 111, 395; 
Iv, 429 
kings, advice to, ii, 281-93, 423-5; v, 
307-13; vu, 261-3, 327-9 


kings anointed and crowned from 
1331 onwards, vii, 71 
kings have reason to fear torment 
after death, iv, 57 
kingship, ideal, discussion of, v, 
149, 151; viii, 319-21 
Kininmund, Alexander I de, 
archdeacon of Lothian’ 
bishop-elect of St Andrews, 
bishop of Aberdeen, iii, 403 
Kininmund, Alexander II de, __ 
bishop of Aberdeen, vii, 375. 
Kininmund. See also Kinninmonth 
Kinkell ABD, rector of. See | 
Laundels, William de 
Kinloss MOR, ii, 353 
abbey at, ii, 137, 147, 365; vii, 
319; ix, 25 
abbot of. See Ascelin; Radulf; 
Reiner 
Kinneff KCD, castle of, vii, 123, 
125 
Kinninmonth FIF, manor, iii, 437 
Kinninmonth, Elias de, of that Ik, 
knight, vili, 49 
Kinninmonth. See also Kininmund 
Kinross KNR, v, 319; vii, 99, 215 
sheriffdom of, 1x, 31 
Kintore ABD, tv, 461 
Kintyre ARG, ii, 71, 109 


_ Kirkby, Richard, vii, 83 


Kirkcaldy, Andrew de, abbot of 
Dunfermline, 1x, 45 

Kirkgunzeon KCB, church of, vi, 69 

Kirkham YOE, monastery at, 111, 
303, 305 

prior of. See Waltheof, St 

[Kirk-]liston MLO, manor, iii, 401 

Kirkmichael, John, bishop of 
Orleans, viti, 120n, 131 

Kirkpatrick, Roger I de, knight, vi, 
311 

Kirkpatrick, Roger II de, vii, 297, 
309 

Kirkwall ORK, cathedral at, ix, 40- 
41 

Knayton, Thomas, English 
marshal in Edinburgh castle, 
vii, 133 
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knighting of kings and their sons: 
Malcolm IV, 1159, iv, 257 
David earl of Huntingdon, 1170, 
iv, 289 
Alexander II as heir, 1212, iv, 457 
Alexander ITI, 1249, v, 291-3 
Alexander III again, 1251, v, 301 
David II, 1331, vii, 71 
David duke of Rothesay, 1398, 
vil, 11 
James II and his twin brother 
Alexander at their baptism, 
1430, viii, 263 
knighting of others: 
John Comyn, 1267, v, 367 
Donald son and heir of earl of 
Mar, 1270, v, 381 
William de Soules son and heir of 
Nicholas de Soules, 1271, v, 
383 
Adam de Gordon, 1402, viii, 47 
about twenty-five magnates 
[named], at coronation of 
James I, 1424, viii, 243. 
seven sons and heirs [named] of 
magnates and a Roman prince, 
at royal baptism, 1430, viii, 263 
eight Scots gentlemen [named] by 
the constable of the Scots in 
France, at Senlis, 1429, viii, 297 
Knights Templar, iii, 153 
Knox, Henry, man-at-arms in a 
7 judicial duel, viii, 259 
 Kravar, Paul, Hussite heretic, viii, 
277 
Kunigunde, wife of Emperor Henry 
I iD), 11, 387 
Kyle AYR, vii, 107 
lord of. See Steward, John 
men from, vii, 105 
Kynne, a judge and father of 
Cruithne king of Picts, 11, 299 


Laban, uncle of Jacob, i, 51 
Lacy, Henry de, earl of Lincoln, vi, 
3, 175 
Lacy, Hugh de, earl of Ulster, v, 
143; iv, 437, 461, 463 
his wife, iv, 463 


Ladas, Greek runner, 11, 317 
Ladinine, Armenia, Russia, city of, 
v, lll 
La Ferté - Bernard, France, 385 
Lagny, monastery of, France, ii, 129 
La Hire ‘Bussak’, maitre d’hotel of 
King Charles VII of France, 
viii, 119, 249 
Lalain, James de, Burgundian 
knight, ix, 141 
Lalain, Simon, Burgundian knight, 
uncle of James, 1x, 141 
Lailoken, madman encountered by 
St Kentigern, ii, 83, 85, 87 
La Marche, France, count of. See 
Lusignan, Hugh IX de; 
Lusignan, Hugh X de 
countess of. See Isabella of 
Angouléme 
Lamb Holm ORK, 1, 193 
Lambeden, Henry de, abbot of 
Kelso, v, 403 
Lamberkine wood PER, vii, 79 
Lambert, count of Clermont, iv, 
99 
Lamberti, Giles, dean of St Martin 
at Tours, vi, 17, 23 
Lamberton, Alexander de, vii, 167 
Lamberton, William de, chancellor 
of Glasgow, bishop of St 
Andrews, iii, 399, 401; vi, 413, 
9 ie) | 
his chamberlain. See oun John 
de 
Lamby, James, citizen of St 
‘ Andrews FIF, vu, 99 ? 
Lamech, son of Methuselah 1, 19 
Lamfind, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 
— 173 
Lamfrid, duke of: Alemannia, il, 
153 
Lamlash BTE. See 
‘Helantmlaysche’, 
Lamley, Radulf de, abbot of 
Arbroath, bishop of Aberdeen, 
‘v, 163, 179, 189 
Lanark LAN, burgh of, v, 187; vi, 
45, 83, 235; vii, 93 
OFM house in, 1x, 29 
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Lanark, sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
sheriff of. See Heselrig, William 
de 
Lancaster, county of, vii, 11 
Lancaster, duke of. See John of 
Gaunt 
Lancaster, earl of. See Thomas 
Lancaster, Henry of, son of John of 
Gaunt, earl of Derby, duke of 
Hereford, duke of Lancaster 
(later Henry IV, king of 
England, q.v.), vii, 137; viii, 21, 
23, 2 
his son Henry, prince of Wales 
(later Henry V, king of 
England, q.v.), vill, 29, 95, 97 
his son John, duke of Bedford, 
regent for King Henry VI in 
France, vii, 127, 131 
his son Thomas, duke of 
Clarence, viti, 99, 119, 121 
landholding, supposed system 
under Malcolm II, ii, 415-19 
Lando, antipope (as Innocent III), 
iv, 263 
Landun, William de, bishop-elect of 
Vienne, papal legate, vii, 3 
Lanercost CMB, priory of, vi, Ee 
331 
Lanfranc, archbishop of 
Canterbury, iti, 55, 69; iv, 83 
Lanfranchi, Ubaldo, archbishop of 
Pisa, iv, 389 
Langton, Stephen de, cardinal, 
archbishop of Canterbury, iv, 
439; v, 9, 61, 79, 89, 143, 189, 
293, 331 
language problems in | Argyll, ill, 
387-9 
languages. See Gaelic; Hebrew: 
Hibernian; Latin; 
Teutonic (Scots). See also 
dialects 
Laodicea, Turkey, iv, 143 
Laomedon, king of Troy, 1, 179 
Laon, France, ii, 49 
bishopric of, iv, 411 
cathedral church of St Mary in, 
iv, 113, 153 


church of nunnery of St John the 
Baptist in, iv, 153 
episcopal residence in, iv, 15. 
monastery of St Vincent in, iv, 
169 
shrine of St Mary in, iv, 153 
bishop of. See Gaudry; Helinand; 
Jura, Bartholomew de 
‘castellan’ of. See Quierzy, 
Gerard de 
vidame of, iv, 113 | 
rebels in, iv, 153 
monster child born in, iv, 153 
thunderstorm in, iv, 169 
Laon, Guiard de, bishop of 
Cambrai, v, 393 
La Pierre, Arnulf/Arnold de, bishop 
of Amiens, v, 391 
Largs AYR, battle of, v, 337, 339, 
341 
La Roche-au-Moine, France, castle 
of, v, 39 
La Roche-Guilbault, France, castle 
of, iv, 383 
La Rochelle, France, v, 37, 131; viil, 
251 A 
La Rochelle, John de, OFM, at 
Paris, v, 389 
Lasswade MLO, manor, ii, 401 
Lateran church. See Rome 
Lathrisk FIF, vicar of. See Forfar, 
John de 
Latin language, 1, 21, 51, 63, 83, 
177, 189 
Latin, ecclesiastical, dialect, i, 51 
Latins, the, i, 83, 177 
Lauder BWK, church of, viii, 299 
Lauder, Robert de, keeper of 
Urquhart castle, vii, 93 
Lauder, Robert, of the Bass, knight, 
viii, 45 
Lauder, William, bishop of 
Glasgow, chancellor of 
Scotland, viii, 299 
his brother Alexander, rector of 
Ratho, bishop- -elect of 
Dunkeld, viii, 299 
his cousin Edward, archdeacon of 
Lothian, viii, 249 
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~ Laundels ROX, estates of, 111, 405 

Laundels, William de, rector of 
Kinkell, bishop of St Andrews, 
ili, 403, 405, 407, 425; vi, 67; 
vii, 157 ?, 331; ix, 136 

Laurence, St, 1, 261, 263; iv, 75; v, 
73, 113 

church dedicated to, 35 

Laurence, rival pope, viii, 223 

Laurence, abbot of Melrose, 321 

Lauriston KCD, castle of, \ vii, 123, 
125 

Lavinia, Queen (wife of Aeneas of 
Troy), niece of, i, 179 

Lazarus, 11i, 169 

Leader water, iv, 339 

Leckie, Walter, knight, viii, 297° 

Le Conquet, France, abbey of, iV, 
552; ix, 51 

Leeds YOW, iii, 75 

Le Goulet, France, treaty of, iv, 425, 
593, 594, 595 

Legarius, king of Ireland, vi, 387 

Legerwood, [ ], man of the . 
Merse, vii, 379 

legislation, need for caution in 
reforms and effective: 
enforcement, viii, 257. See also 
royal acts 

Leicester LEI, city, 11, 133, 315; iv, 
315. 

earl of. See Edmund: Montfort, 

Simon II de; Robert IT; 
Robert III és Blanchemains; 
Robert IV 

Leicester, John of, archdeacon of 


Lothian, bishop of Dunkeld, 


iv, 469; v, 81 
bones of, v, 359 
Leicester, Roger of. See Roger, 
bishop of St Andrews 
Leil, king of the Britons, i, 171 
Leinster, Ireland, vi, 41 
king of. See Maurice 
Leith MLO, vii, 399, 405; viii, 35, 
37, 255 
hospital of order of St Anthony 
of Vienne in, ix, 30 
Le Lude, France, town of, viii, 119 


Le Mans, France, iv, 385, 387, 423, 
555." @ % 
episcopal election at, iti, 351, 353, 
355 - 
bishop of. See Maurice 
provost of, iti, 353 
dean of, iii, 353 
Le Neubourg, France, iv, 409, 417 
Lennox, district of, iv, 461 
earldom of, ix, 30 
earl of. See Duncan; Malcolm; 
Menteith, John de | 
Leo IV, St, pope, 11, 305, 311, 313; 
ii, 311; iv, 41 
Leo VI, pope, viii, 225 
Leo VIII, pope, viii, 225, 227 
Leo I, emperor, ti, 37, 47 
Leo the patrician (Leontius), 
emperor, 1, 147, 149. 
Leo III, emperor, 11, 147, 151; iv, 27 
Leo IV, emperor, 11, 159 
Leo VIII, pope, i, 361, 363 
Leon, Spain, 1, 15 
Leofgar, bishop of Hereford, iii, 
21 : 
Leofric, earl of Mercia, 11, 35 
Leontius, bishop of Saintes, iv, 17 
Leopold, duke of Austria, iv, 405 
Lepidus, Roman triumvir, 1, 213 
Le Puits, Everard of, crusader, iil, 
91 
Le Puy (Anicia), France, iii, 91; iv, 
347 | 
bishop of. See Adhémat; 
Foulques, Guy 
Les Andelys, France, iv, 425, 431 
Les Moulins, Roger of, prior and 
master of the Hospitallers, IV, 
349, 540 
Leslie of Leven, lord of parliament, 
ix, 31 
Leslie, ‘Andrew de, vii, 5 
Leslie, George, of Rothes, knight, 
viii, 49° 
Leslie, Norman, man-at-arms, 
‘ambassador to the Roman 
court, vil, 313, 331- 
Leslie, Norman, viii, 362 
Leslie, Walter, viii, 259 


his dau. Margaret or Mary, lady 
or countess of Ross, wife of 
Donald lord of the Isles, viii, 
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Hugh de Cressingham, 1296, vi, 
81 | ee ies 
Aymer de Valence, 1304-6, vi, 
301, 323 


77, 259, 263, 277 

Leslie, William, chief, viii, 261 

Lesmahagow LAN, priory of, vii, 
123; ix, 26. See also St. 
Machutus 

Leuchars FIF, castle of, vii, 123, 
125 

Leuchars, Patrick de, bishop of 
Brechin, chancellor of 
Scotland, vii, 331 

Leverith. See Cramond Island 

Levi, priests of the tribe of, ii, 285, 
375; vi, 137 

Levroux, France, castle of, iv, 383 

Lewes SSX, battle of, v, 353 

Lewis ROS, i, 15, 189 

Liberatione, Geoffrey de, bishop of 
Dunkeld, bishop-elect of St | 
Andrews, iii, 395; v, 159, 193, 
291 

Liberius the Arian, pope, viii, 223 

liberties. See Scottish church 

Libya, North Africa, i, 5,9, 11 

Libya, Cyrenian, North Africa, i, 
11> 2 4 


Licinius, emperor, i,297 

Liddel (Water) ROX, ii, 85 

Liddell Strength CMB, vii, 253, 460 
Liddesdale ROX, v, 185 3 


 Lideric, Frankish forester of 


Flanders, ii, 323 
Liége, Belgium, city and area of, ii, 
327; iv, 57, 59, 155, 161; v, 77, 
395 
battle of, viii, 67, 293 
cathedral of, iv, 157 
altar of SS Cosmas and 
Damian in, iv, 157 
canons of, v, 395 | 
diocese of, v, 75; viii, 67 
marvels in, iv, 157 
storms in, iv, 157 
Emperor Henry IV dying at, 1V, 
147 
lieutenant and guardian of 
Scotland for Edward I: 


lieutenant of the North for David 
II: David earl of Atholl, 1334, 
vii, 107 
lieutenant and guardian of 
Scotland for Edward III and 
Edward Balliol: David earl of 
Atholl, 1335, vii, 103, 115 
lieutenant for Edward Balliol: 
William Bullock, 1339, vii, 141 
Liff ANG, iii, 105 : 
Lilburn, John de, English knight, 
vii, 371 | 
his brother, vii, 371 
Lille, France, town of, v, 25, 77 
inhabitants of, v, 25 
Limburg, duke of. See Henry 
Limekilns FIF, iv, 171 
Limoges, France, city of, iv, 43, 421 
people of, v, 131 
bishop of. See Savene, Bernard de 
viscount of, iv, 552. See also 
Adhémar V 
Lincluden KCB, nunnery and 
collegiate church of, viii, 35; ix, 
29, 27 
Lincoln LIN, city, iii, 135, 315; iv, 
395, 425, 568; v, 317; Vii, 323 
Jews at, v, 317 
homage at, vi, 121 
parliament held at, vi, 111 
castle of, v, 91 
cathedral of, iv, 425 
bishop of. See Bloet, Robert: 
Geoffrey; Grosseteste, Robert; 
Hugh; Wells, Hugh of 
earl of. See Lacy, Henry de 
Lindisfarne NTB, ii, 121, 125, 143, 
323 
bishop of. See AEthelwald 
Lindores FIF, monastery at, iv, 325; 
v, 99-101, 147, 411; vii, 389; 
vili, 39; ix, 25 
abbot of. See Guy; John I; John 
II; John III; Nicholas; Steyl, 
John; Thomas 
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Lindores, Laurence de, inquisitor, 
vill, 67, 69, 71, 77, 277, 291 

Lindsay, John de, bishop of 
Glasgow, ix, 136 

Lindsay, Alexander, second earl of 
Crawford, viii, 243 

Lindsay, David, de Crawford, first 
earl of Crawford, viii, 9, 13, 15 

Lindsay, Alexander de, knight, vi, 
67; vil, 331, 389 

his brother. See Lindsay, James 

. de | 

Lindsay, David de, king’s 
chamberlain, v, 317 

Lindsay, David de, keeper of 
Edinburgh castle for Edward 
de Balliol, vii, 5, 271 

his son David, knight, vii, 261 

Lindsay, David, founder of Elcho 
nunnery, ix, 29 

Lindsay, James de, kinsman of 
King Robert I, vi, 311. 

Lindsay, James de, knight, nephew 
of King Robert II, brother of 
Alexander de Lindsay, lord of 
Buchan and Crawford, vi, 67; 
vii, 309, 389 

Lindsay of the Byres, lord of 
parliament, 1x, 31 

Lindsay, Sir William, of the Byres, 
iii, 97; vii, 375 


Lindsay, William, of Rossie, knight, 


Vili, 39, 41 
his sister Euphemia, viii, 41 
Lindsay,[ ] de, knight, v, 191 
Lindsey LIN, 11, 33 
Linkoping, Sweden, canon of. See 
Sweden, Mathias of 
Linlithgow WLO, town of, viii, 81, 
243 
meeting of three estates at, vil, 
365 
castle of, vi, 291 
O.Carm. house in, ix, 30 
Linton ELO, ii, 79; viii, 33 
Lion, bombard called, viii, 263, 265 
Lionel, son of King Edward ITI, 
duke of Clarence, vii, 323; viii, 
21 


Lisbon, Portugal, v, 141 
and the Second Crusade, iv, 157 
Lisieux, France, iv, 435 
Lisle, Brian de, steward of King 
John of England, v, 61 
Lismore ARG, 1, 189. See also 
Argyll 
bishopric of, 1x, 23 


bishop of. See Albany, Finlay de - 


Liston. See [Kirk-]liston 
Litanies (Rogations), origins of, 11, 
53-55 
Litorius, Roman patrician, 11, 29 
Litstar, John, canon and provided 
as prior of St Andrews, iii, 435; 
viil, 77 : 
Little John, outlaw, v, 355 
Liutprand, king of Lombards, ii, 
147 
Liutward, bishop of Vercelli, iv, 57 
Livingstone, John, of Callendar, 
knight, viii, 47 
his son and successor Alexander, 
knight, viii, 245 
Llantarnam MON, abbot of. See 
Powal, John 
Llywelyn I the Great, prince (or 
king) of Wales, iv, 467, 619, 
633; v, 83, 143, 187 
Llywelyn II ap Gruffudd, prince of 
| Wales, v, 359, 407, 409, 413 
Loarn, brother of Fergus II king of 
Scots, 11, 3, 295; 1x,.69 
Loch Ard PER, with castle, i, 191 
Loch Arklet PER, i, 191 
Loch Awe ARG, with three castles, 
«4, 191 
Loch Chon PER, i, 191 
Loch Doon AYR, castle of, vii, 93. 
keeper of. See John son of 
Thomas 
Loch Drunkie PER, i, 191 
Loch Dubh PER, 1, 191 
Loch Gartur STL, 1, 191 
Loch Katrine PER, with pasite, 
191 
Loch Leven KNR, 1, 191; iti, 403; 
vil, 99-101 
priory on island in, ix, 26” 
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prior of monastery of. See 
Simon, prior of St Andrews; 
Montrose, Robert de, prior of 
St Andrews 

Scots in neighbourhood of, vii, 
99 


castle of, vii, 93, 97-103; viii, 265 
keeper of. See Vipont, Alan de 
Loch Lomond DNB/STL, i, 191 
castle of, viii, 247 
‘Loch Riane’, i, 191 
Loch Riddon ARG, i, 191 
Loch Rusky PER, i, 191 
Loch Ryan WIG, vi, 323; vii, 415 
Loch Tay PER, 1, 191; iii, 109, 125 
island in, iii, 109 
priory on, ix, 27 
Loch Vennachar PER, i, 191 
Lochaber INV, vii, 107; viii, 263, 265 
Lochawe ARG, lord of. See 
Campbell, Dougal (Colin?) 
Loches, France, iv, 411, 435 
Lochgilp ARG, viii, 77 
Lochindorb MOR, i, 191; vi, 297 
castle of, vii, 95, 119, 157 
Lochmaben DMF, vi, 311; vii 89 
castle of, vii, 145, 149, 395, 397, 
485; viii, 73 
keeper of. See 
Featherstonehaugh, 
Alexander 
English guards in, vii, 395 
Lochore, David de, v, 321 
Lochranza, Arran BTE, i, 187 
Locrinus, son of Brutus, king of the 
Britons, 1, 71, 179; vi, 115, 143, 
181, 183; viii, 311 
Loegria (later England), kingdom 
of Locrinus, i, 179; vi, 115, 
143, 145, 147, 181 
kings of, vi, 147 
Logan, Sir James, duellist, ix, 143 
Logan, Robert, knight, vii, 69 


Logan, Robert, of Restalrig, knight, 


Vili, 49 
his son Simon, viii, 263 | 
his son John, knight, viii, 263 
Logan, Walter, knight, vi, 329 
Logie, John, knight, vii, 3 


Logie, John, grandson of John 
Logie knight, first husband of 
Margaret (Drummond), vii, 
333 

Logie, Margaret. See Margaret, 
queen of Scots 

Logy, Robert, canon of Scone, viii, 


Loire river, France, iv, 43, 385 607; 
Vv, 37, 53; viii, 129, 131 
‘Lollard’, possible early meaning of 
this word, Iv, 536-7 | 
Peter Abelard called a, iv, 119 
Lollards (general term for heretics 
in 15c), 11, 431; iti, 439, 489; 
viii, 69, 277, 281, 283, 285, 287. 
See Wyclif, John, errors of 
Lombards, merchants, ii, 37, 147, 
159, 333, 357; iii, 91; v, 427 
shipowners, viii, 255 
mercenaries in France, viii, 127 
Lombardy, Italy, ii, 361; iii, 49, 59; 
v, 5,171 
and the First Crusade, iv, 105 
clergy of, viii, 229 
London, England, i, 179; ii, 89, 311, 
315; 111, 27, 45, 55, 73, 113, 115, 
119, 129, 325; iv, 425, 457; v, 
57, 87, 89-91, 107, 171, 185, 
355, 357, 387, 401, 409, 413; vi, 
11, 41, 43, 79, 101, 115, 161, 
177, 301, 311, 313, 329, 333, 
339, 385; vii, 33, 253, 305, 323, 
391, 393; viii, 13, 23, 69. See 
also Westminster 
alderman or mayor of. See 
Walworth, William 
council held at, v, 165 
bishop of. See Gilbert; Maurice 
St Paul’s cathedral in, iii, 35; v, 
61 © 
church of St Mary le Bow in, iv, 
89 
Tower of, v, 187, 413 
Westminster in, v, 387 
Jews in, iv, 85 
storms in, 89 
Long Hermiston moor MLO, viii, 
3 
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Longchamp, William de, bishop of 
Ely, chancellor of Richard I, tv, 
405 
Longforgan PER, lordship of, v, 
81 
Longobards (from South Italy), 111, 
91 
Longshanks, Edward. See Edward 
Longshanks 
‘Longtronc’ (unidentified), France, 
iv, 421 
Lorane, Eustace, vii, 269 
Lori. See Loarn 
Lorn ARG, 1, 189; 11 149 
Lorn, John of, lord of Lorn, 
husband of Joanna Isaac, vil, 
215 
Lorne, lord of parliament, ix, 31 
Lorraine, and the First Crusade, iv, 
105 
Godfrey de Bouillon’s sword 
from, iv, 109° 
and the Second Crusade, iv, 167 
Lorraine, Lower, iti, 91 
duke of. See Godfrey the 
Bearded 
Loth, lord of Lothian, king of 
Norway/Scotland, 11, 65, 67; vi, 
147, 185 
his son. See Modred 
Lothair I or IT], duke of Saxony 
and emperor, 11, 293, 311, 313; 
ii, 107, 135; iv, 37, 39, 41, 43, 
51, 53, 55; viii, 225, 231 
his sons, iv, 43 
Lothair I, king of Lotharingia, son 
of Lothair I, iv, 43 
his daughter. See Gisela 
his illegitimate son. See Hugh of 
Lorraine 
Lothair III, emperor, iv, 163 
Lothair I], king of Francia, n, 359, 
363 
Lothair I, king of the Franks, ii, 
177 
Lothair II, king of the Franks, 11, 
177 
Lothair III, king of the Franks, 11, 
177 


Lothair IV, king of the Franks, 11, 
177 
Lothar (alleged son of 
Charlemagne), 1i, 178 
Lotharingia, 11, 327; 1v, 41, 57, 59, 
61 
Lothian, district of, ii, 65, 307, 357, 
383; in, 99; iv, 367, 451, 467, 
473, 496; v, 81, 83, 105, 141, 
185; vii, 95, 107, 131, 159, 271, 
279, 291, 311, 405, 407; VIil, 33, 
35, 75 
men from, vii, 117; viii, 35, 43, 
51, 61 
community of, vii, 131 
Lamp of. See Haddington, 
church of Friars Minor in 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
sheriff of. See Preston, Laurence 
de 
earl of. See Patrick I, earl of 
Dunbar | 
Lothian, St Andrews diocese, 
archdeacon of. See Cornell, 
Richard; Croyser, William; 
Frere, William; Kininmund, 
Alexander I de; Lauder, 
Edward; Wardlaw, Walter de; 
Wishart, Robert 
Loudoun [Hill] AYR, battle at, ix, 
136 
Loudun, France, town of, v, 55 
Lough Derg, Co. Donegal, Ireland, 
islands in, iv, 13 
Louis the Child, king of East 
_ Franks, ii, 327, 331, 333 
Louis I the Pious, son of 
Charlemagne, king of 
Aquitaine, emperor, 11, 179, 183, 
273, 293, 313, 323; iv, 37, 39, 47 
his wives. See Ermengarde; 
Judith 
his sons. See Charles II the Bald; 
Lothair I; Louis the German; 
Pippin 
his nephew. See Bernard 
Louis II, king of the Lombards, 
emperor, 11, 317, 321; iv, ce 43, 
45, 47, 55 
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Louis the German, king of East 
Francia, iv, 37, 39, 41, 47, 49, 
51, 53 
his sons, iv, 47 
Louis the Younger, son of Louis the 
German, iv, 47, 49, 51, 53, 61 
Louis III the Blind, son of Boso, king 
of Provence, emperor, iv, 55 
Louis the Stammerer, king of West 
Francia, iv, 49 
Louis IV, king of Francia, ii, 333 
Louis V, king of Francia, ii, 363 
Louis VI the Fat, king of France, 
11, 133; iv, 153; v, 19-21, 129 
Louis VII, king of France, iv, 163, 
253, 255, 257, 259, 277, 283, 
285, 287, 291, 301, 303, 311, 
315, 317, 333, 339, 375, 383, 
515, 570, 575; v, 21, 129 
his wives. See Adéle of 
Champagne; Eleanor of 
Aquitaine 
his son. See Philip II Augustus 
his daughters. See Alice; 
Margaret; Mary 
Louis, son of King Philip II of 
France, later King Louis VIII, 
iv, 377, 395, 397, 401, 425, 588; 
v, 7,9, 11, 15, 37, 39, 47, 85-87, 
89-91, 93, 103, 127, 129, 131-3, 
135-7; vi, 129 
his wife. See Blanche 
Louis IX, St, king of France, v, 135 
137-9, 145, 147, 163, 165-7, 
175, 177, 187-9, 191, 193, 359, 
367, 375, 377, 379; vi, 13 
his brothers. See Alphonse of 
Poitiers; Charles of Anjou 
his sons. See John Tristan; King 
Philip ITI 
Louis, son of King Charles VII, 
dauphin of France (duke of 
Vienne), husband of Princess 
Margaret of Scotland, later 
King Louis XI, viii, 241, 247, 
251; 1x, 20 
Louis, count of Blois, iv, 423 
Louvain, Belgium, iv, 61 
duke of. See Brabant, duke of 


9 


Louviers, France, treaty of, iv, 413, 

~~: 5583, 584 

Lovel, James, viii, 75 

Lovel, Thomas, knight, viii, 297; ix, 
52 

Lowrison, Twynam, adulterer, vii, 
65, 67, 73 

loyalty, theme of supposed 
discussion between Malcolm 
Ilf and Macduff, iii, 3-15 

Lucan, Roman poet, i, 231 

Lucca, Italy, iii, 49 

Lucerna, Valverde, Spain, ii, 175 

Luchtren, father of Kenel king of 
Picts, ii, 303 

Lucian, a priest near Jerusalem, iv, 
5 


Lucius, king of the Britons, i, es 
251 

Lucius Aurelius [Verus], emperor, i, 
25, 249 

Lucius III, pope, iv, 341, 475, 638 

Lucretia, Roman matron, ii, 155, 
157; i, 5 

Lucy, St, i, 287 

Lucy, Thomas de, Lord Lucy, vii, 
pn ae 

Ludwig. See Thuringia, Ludwig of 

Luffness ELO, O.Carm. house at, ix 
30 

Lugaid, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 
171; v, 295 

Luing ARG, i, 189 

Luke, St, evangelist, i, 225, 307; ii, 
103; vii, 267, 269 

painting by, iv, 27 

Luke, hermit, companion of St 
Regulus, 1, 315 | 

Lulach, king of Scots, 11, 399; i11, 21, 
23; 1x, 73 

Lull, archbishop of Mainz, j Iv, 31 

‘Lumonoi, stagnum’ (Loch 
Lomond), i, 191 

Lumphanan ABD, iii, 19, 21, 23 


_ Luna, Peter de. See Benedict XIII, 


pope 

Luncarty PER, battle of, v, 341 

Lund, Sweden, archbishop of. See 
Eskil 
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Lundie, Thomas de, doorward of 
King William the Lion, iv, 465 
Lundie, William de, of that Ilk, vii, 
419 
Luneburg, Germany, 11, 161 
Lunga ARG, i, 189 
Lupold, Count (unidentified), 11, 
407, 409; iii, 339 
Lusignan, Geoffrey de, iv, 427; v, 
37, 175, 177 
Lusignan, Guy de, king of 
Jerusalem, king of Cyprus, tv, 
377, 403, 574, 578 
Lusignan, Hugh IX, count of La 
Marche, v, 37 
Lusignan, Hugh X, count of La 
. Marche, v, 137, 175, 177 
his eldest son, Hugh XI, v, 177 
his bastard son, v, 175 
Lusignan, Ralph de, count of Eu, v, 
177 
Luxeuil, monastery of, France, 11, 
113; iv, 17 
Lychton, Henry, bishop of 
Aberdeen, viii, 249, 295 
Lychton, Walter de, viii, 7 
Lycurgus, Spartan leader, 11, 425 
Lydda (Ramla), Israel, iv, 381 
Lydia, Asia Minor, 1, 11 
Lyle, Alan de, sheriff of Bute and 
Cowal for Edward de Balliol, 
vil, 97, 105° 
Lyon, John, of Glamis, knight, 
chamberlain of Scotland, vii, 
389 
Lyons, France, city of, 1, 253; v, 135 
St Anselm at, iv, 85 
archbishop of, viii, 277 
schools at, iv, 143 
First General Council at, iv, 285; 
vi, 163, 187, 
Second General Council at, v, 
387, 389, 399, 401 
Lysanias, son of Herod, i, 223 


Maarat an-Numan, Syria, iv, 103 
Maastricht, Netherlands, iv, 59 
Macalpine Laws, 1i, 295 

Macarii, two Egyptian saints, 11, 21 


MacArthur, John, chief, 261 
Macbee (= Macbeth), 11, 427. 
Macbeth, king of Scots, 11, 399, 421, 
427, 429, 437, 439; iii, 17, 19, 
21, 23, 25, 29, 89, 188; ix, 73 
Maccabee, Judas, 1, 221 
Maccabees, 11, 425 
MacCan, Donald, opponent of 
Robert I in 1 Galloway, vi, 343, 
345 
Maccus, king of many islands, 
vi, 117. 


Macdougall, Alexander. See Argyll, 


Alexander de 

Macdougall, Duncan, v, 145; ix, 
26 

Macdowall, Dugal, Vil, 297 

MacDowall, Fergus, of Galloway, 
knight, viii, 49 

Macduff, thane of Fife, 11, 437, 439; 
ii, 3, 7, 11, 13, 15, 17 

privileges of, 111, 23 

Macduff, brother of Colban earl of 
Fife, vi, 43, 97 

Macedon. See Macedonia 

Macedonia, north of Greece, 1, 11, 
13, 197, 207, 209, 311 

MacGachan, Roland, vi, 343, 345 

Machabeus, companion of St . 
Regulus, 1, 315 

Machabeus, bishop of Ross. See 
Matthew 

MacHeth. See Hvarfiod; Malcolm 

Machutes (Macloveus), St, 11, 63.. 
See also Malo, St 

Mackay (or Dubh), Angus, chief of 
Strathnaver, viii, 259 | 


‘McLean, Hector Roy, viii, 75 © 


MacMachan, chief, viii, 261 
Macon, count of. See William II 
Macon, Hugh de, abbot of 
Pontigny and bishop of 
- Auxerre, 1v, 155 
Macrinus Opellius, eM PELOF 1,29," 
259 
Macruarie, Alexander, of 
Garmoran, chief, viii, 261 
MacTaggart, Thomas (Farquhar), 
earl of Ross, v, 151 ~ 
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MacWilliam, alias Donald Ban, iv, 


337, 377, 631 

MacWilliam, Gillescop, v, 143, 145 

MacWilliam, Guthred, iv, 465, 467, 
532 

MacWilliam, Roderic, v, 117 

Made, Alexander, canon and 
cellarer of Inchcolm, viii, 137 

Madianus, hermit, companion of St 
Regulus, i, 315 

Madoc ap Llywelyn, prince of 
Wales, vi, 41 

Maelbrigde I, bishop of St 
Andrews, iti, 345 | 

Maelbrigde II, bishop of St 
Andrews, iii, 345 

Maelchon, ii, 69, 301 

Maelduin, king of Scots, ii, 133, 
135, 141; ix, 71 


Maelduin Makgillandris, bishop of 


St Andrews, 111, 345 
Maelgwn, king of Britons, 1, 75, 
222 : 
Maeotis, Lake (Sea of Azov), i, 9 
marshes, i, 13 
Magdeburg, Germany, ii, 363 
archbishop of, v, 5 
Magi (Three Wise Men), i, 223 
Magnentius, usurping emperor, 1, 
305 


Magnus I, king of the Norwegians, 
iii, 29 

Magnus III Olafsson Barelegs, king 
of the Norwegians, iti, 87, 101; 
v, 351 

Magnus IV, king of the 
Norwegians, v, 341, 351 

his chancellor. See Asketin 

Magnus Olafsson, under-king of 
Man, v, 347, 349, 369 

Magnus, earl of Caithness and 
Orkney, vii, 5 

Magonius (St Patrick), ii, 25 

Mahalaleel, great-grandson of Seth, 
1,19 ~ 

Mahomet, ii, 117, 425 

Maidens, Castle of the. See 
Edinburgh, castle of 

Mainard, count of Gorze, iv, 405 


Maine, France, county of, iv, 63, 
285; v, 53, 119 
Maine, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 
173; v295 
Mainz, Germany, i 1, 261; 11, 153, 
327, 441; iti, 59 
province of, iv, 43 
archbishopric of, 1, 175 
archbishop of, ii, 369. See also” 
Boniface; Lull; Raban Maur 
Emperor Henry III at, iv, 73 
Jew educated at, iv, 85 
Maitland, Robert, knight, viii, 33 
Majorca, king of. See James II/III 
Malachy, St, archbishop of 
Armagh, 111, 135; iv, 175 
Malachy III, bishop of Down, iv, 
369, 548 
Malcolm son of Duf, king of the 
Cumbrians, vi, 117 
Malcolm I, king of Scots, ii, 347, 
349, 351, 353, 355, 357, 359; iii, 
171; v, 295; ix, 73 
Malcolm II, king of Scots, 11, 269, 
369, 379, 383, 385, 395, 397, 
401, 403, 405, 407, 409, 411, 
413; iii, 171; v, 295; vi, 117; ix, 
73 
supposed system of landholding 
under, 11, 415-19 
Malcolm III Canmore, 
MacDuncan, king of Scots, i, 
15; ii, 419, 427, 437, 439; i1, 3, 
9, 11, 15-25, 31, 35, 45, 51-57, 
63-67, 71, 75-79, 85, 87, 99, 
117, 119, 127, 171, 293, 301, 
345, 365, 371, 373; iv, 251, 281, 
337; v, 295; vi, 33, 39, 117, 153, 
185, 211; ix, 21, 73, 91 
founder of Durham cathedral 
priory, 1x, 25 
translation of body of, v, 297, 299 
his wife. See Margaret, St 
his sons, v, 351; vi, 153. See also 
Alexander: David; Edgar; 
Edmund; Edward; Ethelred 
his daughters. See Mary; Matilda 
Malcolm IV Maiden, ‘Keanworth’, 
king of Scots, i11, 133, 135, 137, 
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255: 1V, 3; 251,253; 299s 207: 
259, 263, 265, 267, 269, 277, 
279, 281, 289, 393, 516, 518, 
532, 590, 594, 606; vi, 33, 35; 
ix, 75 
founder of Coupar Angus abbey 
and Manuel nunnery, 1x, 25, 29 
his brothers. See William I the 
Lion, king of Scots; David, 
earl of Huntingdon and lord of 
Garioch 
his chaplain. See Richard, bishop 
of St Andrews 
Malcolm, son of Duf, underking of 
Cumbria, ii, 359, 379; vi, 117 
Malcolm, earl of Angus, v, 3 
Malcolm I, earl of Fife, iv, 435, 467; 
v, 93, 143 
founder of Culross abbey and 
North Berwick nunnery, 1x, 24, 
28 
Malcolm II, earl of Fife, v, 143, 
349, 357; vi, 33 
Malcolm II, earl of Lennox, vi, 325, 
448; vii, 5 
Malcolm MacHeth, earl of Ross, iv, 
253 . 
his son Donald, iv, 253 
Malcolm Morgrund (probably son 
of earl of Mar), iv, 465 
‘Malemath’, England, vi, 61 
Malherbe, Gilbert de, knight, vu, 3 
Malise I, earl of Strathearn, v, 369, 
383 
Malise III, earl of Strathearn, vii, 5 
his mother. See Agnes 
Malise IV, earl of Strathearn, ix, 41 
Malmédy, Belgium, monastery at, 
iv, 59 
Malmesbury, monastery of WLT, 11, 
325 
Malmore, bishop of St Andrews, iii, 
345 
Malo, St, iv, 17 
Malpeder/Malpetri, mormaer of 
the Mearns, ii, 85, 87 
Malveisin, William, king’s 
chancellor, bishop of Glasgow, 
bishop of St Andrews, ii, 393, 


395; iv, 423, 425, 429, 449, 473, 
620; v, 3, 95, 141, 147 
‘Mam Garvia’ (unidentified), iv, 
battle at, iv, 337 
Mamore INV. See ‘Molmoran’ 
Man, Isle of, i, 15, 187; ii, 75; vi, 
351; vii, 415. See also 
Mevanian Isles 
expeditions prepared against, 
1264 and 1268, v, 347-9 
under-king of, treaty with at 
Duntfries, 1264, v, 347-9. See 
also Magnus Olafsson; Olaf II 
lord of. See Randolph, Thomas I 
castles of, vi, 351 
diocese of. See Sudreys 
bishop of. See Sodor 
Manasseh, king of Judah, i, 23, 63, 
65 
Manasses. See Manasseh 
Manichees, the, heretics, 1, 25, 263 
Manicheism, heresy, 1, 325 
Manners, Robert de, knight, vii, 
149 
Mansel, John, provost of Beverley, 
v, 317 
Mantes-la-Jolie, France, iti, 67; tv, 
459, 602, 626 
Manton, Ralph, cofferer in 
wardrobe of King Edward I, 
vi, 293 
Mantua, Italy, 11, 49 
Manuel MLO, nunnery at, iv, 269; 
ix, 29 
Mar, Gaelic ancestral figure, 111, 
173 
Mar ABD, men of, viii, 75 
army of, v, 183 
Mar, earldom of, 1x, 30 
earl of. See Donald; Douglas, 
William de; Gartnait; 
Morgrund; Stewart, 
Alexander; Stewart, John; 
Thomas; William 
countess of. See Comyn, 
Elizabeth; Helen 
Marcellus, Roman consul, 1, 207 
March, earldom of, viii, 43, 51, 73, 
291, 293; ix, 30 
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earl of. See Cospatrick; Donald; 
Dunbar, George I de; Dunbar, 
George II de; Dunbar, Patrick 
de; William. See also Dunbar, 
earl of 
countess of (unnamed), founder 
of Eccles nunnery, 1x, 28. See 
also Euphemia 
March of Wales, earl of. See 
Mortimer, Roger 
March, East, vu, 423 
keeper of. See Ramsay, Alexander 
de; Dunbar, George de, earl of 
March 
March, Middle, keeper of. See 
Douglas, William de, of 
Liddesdale 
March, West, vii, 373, 381, 415, 423 
keeper/warden of. See Douglas, 
Archibald de, the Grim; 
Randolph, John, earl of Moray 
Marches (with England), the, vii, 
149, 253. See also Borders, the 
wardens of, 1340-1, vii, 149 
keepers of (on the English side), 
vii, 395, 443 
Marchmont castle ROX, iti, 131; vi, 
348. See also Roxburgh 
Marcian, emperor, 11, 35, 37 
Marcion, heresiarch, 1, 25 
Marcigny, France, nunnery at, iv, 91 
Marcomer, duke of the Franks, 11, 
17, 53 
Marcus, pope, 1, 299 
Marcus Antoninus. See Marcus 
Aurelius 
Marcus Aurelius, emperor, 1, 25, 249 
Mareschal, David, vii, 212 
Margaret, St, of Scotland, wife of 
King Malcolm III, i, 15; i, 31, 
49, 53, 55, 65, 71, 77, 87, 89, 
99, 109, 117, 119, 127, 163, 
171, 175, 291, 293, 301, 337, 
339, 345; iv, 251, 337, 519; vi, 
33, 39, 211; 1x, 21, 73, 89, 91 
translation of body of, v, 297, 299 
relics of, v, 339 
feast of, annual celebration at 
Dunfermline, vu, 99 


vision of, v, 337 
her dau. Mary, 111, 407 
her grand-daughter. See Matilda 
Margaret, Queen, dau, of King 
Henry III of England, first 
wife of King Alexander III, v, 
299, 301, 319, 355, 361, 367, 
371, 401, 403, 407; vi, 3, 33, 
35 
Margaret, queen of Scots, dau. of 
Malcolm Drummond, widow 
of John Logie, wife of King 
David II, vii, 333, 359 
Margaret of Provence, Queen, wife 
of King Louis IX of France, v, 
147, 175 
Margaret, Queen, sister of King 
Philip IV of France, wife of 
King Edward I of England, vi, 
81, 99 
Margaret, dau. of King Alexander 
III, queen of Norway as 
wife of King Eric II, v, 335, 
361, 401, 411, 413; vi, 3, 33, 
35 
her dau. Margaret, heir to 
Scotland, v, 411, 413; vi, 3, 19, 
33, 35, 105, 121, 159, 161, 175, 
177 
Margaret, dau. of Earl Henry son 
of King David I, sister of King 
Malcolm IV and King William 
the Lion, wife of Conan duke 
of Brittany, and of Humphrey 
de Bohun, 111, 133; iv, 259, 267, 
291, 425; ix, 75 
Margaret (1), illegitimate dau. of 
King William I, iv, 369, 411 
Margaret (II), legitimate dau. of 
King William I, iv, 453; v, 
107 
Margaret IIJ (or Marjorie), younger 
legitimate dau. of King 
William I, v, 131, 141, 151 
Margaret, dau. of David earl of 
Huntingdon, wife of Alan the 
Great, lord of Galloway, iv, 
445; v, 81; vi, 9, 21, 23, 25, 35; 
vil, 289 
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Margaret, dau. of Guy count of 
Flanders, wife of Alexander 
son of King Alexander III, v, 
409, 413 
Margaret, eldest dau, of Roger de 
Quincy earl of Winchester, wife 
of William III earl of Ferrers 
(d.1254), v, 349, 381; vi, 35 
her second son. See Ferrers, 
William 
Margaret, dau. of Louis VII king of 
France and Constance of 
Castile, wife of (1) Henry the 
Young King of England, and 
(2) Bela III king of Hungary, 
iv, 259, 367, 375, 487 
Margaret, dau. of King Robert I, 
wife of William earl of _ 
Sutherland, vi, 37, 377 — 
Margaret, dau. of King James I, 
later dauphiness of France, 
viii, 247, 249, 251, 295; ix, 20, 
21 
treasurer of. See Buchanan, 
Maurice de 
[Margaret], lady of Seton, vii, 159 
her children. See Seton, Margaret 
de; Seton, William de 
Margery, illegitimate dau. of King 
Alexander II, wife of Alan 
Durward, v, 301 
Marjorie (or Eleanor), dau. of John 
I de Balliol, wife of John II the 
Red Comyn, vi, 35 
Marjorie, countess of Carrick, wife 
of Robert de Bruce, v, 383, 385 
Marjorie. See Margaret III, 


younger dau. of King William | 


T 

Marjorie. dau. of Robert de Bruce 
earl of Carrick (later King 
Robert I), wife of Walter 
Steward, mother of King 
Robert II, v, 339; vi, 37, 375, 
377, 379, 381, 415; ix, 91 

Marianus Scotus, 11, 441 — 

Mariota, dau. of lord of Allerdale, 
supposed wife of Uchtred lord 
of Galloway, vu, 289 


Marius, Roman commander, 1, 237, 
239 

Mark, St, evangelist, 1, 25, 229,229: 
li, 37, 53; 11, 125 

Mark, bishop of Sodor, vi, 101, 
107, 109 

Markle ELO, viii, 33 

Marne river, France, iv, 57; viii, 123 

Marra, Syria, 111, 91 

marriage, basis of a good, vii, 333- 
41 

Mars, god of war, 1, 77, 79 

Marseilles, France, port of, iv, 397; 
v, 39 

provost of. See Ferriéres, William 


de 

Marseilles, Fulk de, bishop of 
Toulouse, v, 69, 77 

Marsh, Richard, archdeacon of 


Richmond, bishop of Durham, 


v, 61, 95, 139 | 

Marshal, Earl. See Mowbray, 
Thomas de 

Marshal, Gilbert, earl of 
Pembroke,v, 151 

Marshal, William, earl of 
Pembroke, v, 61 

Marshal, William, marshal of 
Ireland, vi, 375 

Martel, France, iv, 341 

Martin, St, bishop of Tours, i, 249, 
303, 327; ii, 25; ili, 137, 389; 1V, 
3. 25 | 

body of, iv, 63, 65 

basilica dedicated to, iv, 15, 65 

Martin IV, pope, v, 409 7 

Martin V, pope, il, 435; v, 325, 329; 
vil, 379; viii, 85, 89, 91, 93, 121, 
231, 233, 267 

Martina, empress, ii, 127 

Martins, Anthony, bishop of 

_ Oporto, viii, 237 

Mary, Blessed Virgin, 1, 213, 215, 
217, 219, 221, 225, 227, 289, 
291, 293, 295, 297, 303; 11, 77, 
103, 303, 309; iii, 95, 135; iv, 
97, 101, 113, 119, 129, 131, 
133, 135, 137, 139, 141, 21, 
275, 289 
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church of, 1, 303 
milk of, iv, 159 
days of fasting for, iv, 141, 143 
her office to be performed on 
Saturdays, iv, 117, 123-5 
Mary Magdalene, St, i, 229 
Mary, dau. of Malcolm III and St 
Margaret, wife of Eustace 
count of Boulogne, ii, 55, 103, 
119, 131, 407; vi, 39 
Mary, countess of Boulogne, dau. 
of Stephen king of England, iv, 
499 
her husband. See Matthew 
Mary, dau of King Louis VII, 
countess of Champagne, iv, 
403; v, 21 
Mary, dau. of King Philip II of 
France, v, 23 
Mary de Coucy, Queen, second wife 
of King Alexander II, later 
wife of John d’Acre, v, 167, 
179, 297, 369, 371, 417 
Mary, Queen, wife of King Philip 
III of France, v, 407 
Mary, queen of France, wife of 
Charles VII, viii, 251 
Mary, countess of Menteith, wife of 
Walter Steward Bailloch, v, 
323, 411 
Mary, dau. of Ewen of Argyll, wife 
of Magnus Olafsson under- 
king of Man, then wife of 
Malise earl of Strathearn, v, 
369 
Mary, sister of James I, countess of 
Angus, mother of James 
Kennedy bishop of St 
Andrews, iii, 413 
Mary, sister of King James IT, 1x, 21 
mass, holy, Bower’s beliefs 
regarding, 11, 431-5. See also 
sacrament, holy 
merits of regular hearing of, viii, 
139-47 
Robin Hood praised in this 
connection, v, 355. 
miracle associated with, 1421, 
vill, 137-9 


Massey, John, of Podington, viii, 
59 

Matheus, hermit, companion of St 
Regulus, i, 315 

Matifas de Bucy, Simon, bishop of 
Paris, vi, 13 

Matilda, dau. of Malcolm III and 
St Margaret, wife of King 
Henry I, iii, 55, 103, 107, 115, 
117, 119, 123, 127, 301; iv, 145, 
257, 483; v, 17; vi, 39, 153, 185, 
211; ix, 91 

supposed founder of Carlisle 

cathedral priory, 1x, 26 

Matilda, dau. of Eustace III count 
of Boulogne, wife of Stephen 
count of Mortain, later King 
Stephen of Engine, 11, 103, 
131; vi, 39 

Matilda, dau. of Earl Waltheof 
great-niece of William I the 
Conqueror, wife of Simon de 
Senlis earl of Huntingdon, 
then wife of King David I, 111, 
121, 131, 133, 135, 291, 293, 
295, 297, 301, 303; 1x, 75 

her sons. See Henry; Senlis, 

Simon de II; Waltheof, St 

Matilda, dau. of Earl Henry son 
of King David I, i11, 133; ix, 
75 

Matilda, granddaughter of St 
Margaret of Scotland, dau. of 
Henry I king of England and 
Queen Matilda, wife (1) of 
Emperor Henry V, 111, 103, 107; 
iv, 145, 147, 153, 161; v, 17; 
wife (2) of Geoffrey count of 
Anjou, 111, 127, 129; 1v, 147, 
161; mother of Henry II king 
of England, 1v, 255, 285, 483; 
vi, 39, 119, 153; ix, 87 

Matilda. dau of Henry earl of 
Northumberland and 
Huntingdon, iv, 267 

Matilda, dau. of King Henry II 
of England, wife of Henry 
the Lion duke of Saxony, v, 
21 
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Matilda, dau of Hugh earl of 
Chester, wife of David earl of 
Huntingdon, iv, 395; v, 81; vi, 
33 

Matilda, dau. of Robert de Bruce 
earl of Carrick, wife of Hugh 
earl of Ross, vi, 37 : 

Matilda, daughter of King Robert 
I, wife of Thomas Isaac, vi, 37, 
377 

Matilda, countess of Flanders. See 
Teresa. 

Matilda, dau. of Theodoric king of 
the Saxons, wife of Emperor 
Henry I, iti, 339 

Matilda, countess of Tuscany, 111, 49 

Mattathias, father of the 
Maccabees, ii, 425 

Matthew, St, apostle and evangelist, 
15.25,5,229 

Matthew, archdeacon of St 
Andrews, bishop of Aberdeen, 
ili, 377; iv, 293, 423 

Matthew, bishop of Ross, v, 389, 
401 

Matthew, terrar and abbot of 
Dunfermline, v, 319 

Matthew, cellarer and abbot of 
Melrose, v, 189 

Matthew, count of Beaumont, iv, 
379, 555 

Matthew, count of Boulogne, 1v, 

F 281, 311 

“ Mauchan, Adam, archdeacon of St 
Andrews, canon and prior of 
St Andrews, ili, 421 

Mauchline AYR priory, 1x, 26 

Mauldslie LAN, vi, 45 

Mauley, Edmund, steward of — 
household of King Edward II 
of England, vi, 375 

Maurice, St, 11, 363 

Maurice, emperor, 11, 77, 111; 1v, 19 

Maurice, a man in Gaul, iv, 17, 19 

Maurice, king of Leinster, Ireland, 
vi, 395 

his father. See Arthur 

Maurice, abbot of Inchaffray, later 

bishop of Dunblane, vi, 365 


Maurice, bishop of London, iti, 111 
Maurice, archdeacon of Troyes, 
bishop of Le Mans, iti, 353, 
355 
Maurice, earl of Menteith, v, 3 
Mauricius, hermit, companion of St 
Regulus, 1, 315 
Maxentius, emperor, 1, 285, 287, 297 
Maximian, emperor, 1, 273, 285 
Maximian Herculius, emperor, 1, 
263, 265; v, 335 
Maximilian, Emperor, 1x, 22 
Maximinus, Gaius Galerius 
Valerius, emperor, 1, 297 
Maximinus, Gaius Julius Verus, 
emperor, 1, 25, 261 
Maximus, emperor, 11, 3, 5, 7, 13, 
19, 27, 31, 295 
Maximus, tyrant of Britain, i, 271, 
301, 305, 307, 309, 319, 321, 
323, 325, 327 
Maxton, Adam de, abbot of 
Newbattle, abbot of Melrose v, 
357 
Maxwell, Eustace de, knight, vii, 3, 
5 
Maxwell, Herbert, of Caerlaverock, 
knight, viii, 243 
Maxwell, John, of Calderwood, 
knight, viii, 249 
May, Isle of FIF, priory on, 1, 15; v, 
375; 1x, 26 
prior of. See Gloucester, William 
de; Hugh 
Maybole AYR, provostry of, 1x, 27 
Mayenne [?], France, iv, 459 
Mayenne, Joel/Juhel de, iv, 459; v, 
53 
Mayo, Ireland, i, 131 
Mearns KCD, the, ii, 85, 87, 105; vi, 
413; vi, 125 
mormaer of. See 
Malpeder/Malpetri 
earldom of [sic], ix, 30 
sheriffdom of, 1x, 31 
men of, viii, 75 


Meaux in Brie, France, town of, viii, 


123 
Medes, the, i, 25, 209; v, 365 
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Media, south of Caspian Sea, i, 11 
Mediterranean Sea, i, 7, 9, 11, 13, 
35, 39, 177, 315 
meetings of Scottish and English 
kings: 
pene 1072, 11, 57 
? place, 1097 x 1100, iii, 99 
Chester (homage), 1157, iv, 257 | 
Carlisle, 1158, iv, 257 
Woodstock, 1163, iv, 269 
in France, 1166, iv, 281-3 
Windsor, 1170, iv, 283, 287 
Northampton, 1176, iv, 323, 327- 
31 
Gisors, 1181, iv, 341 
Carlisle, 1186, iv, 367 
Canterbury, 1189, iv, 391-3 
Clipstone, 1194, iv, 407 
Lincoln (homage), 1200, iv, 425 
York, 1206, iv, 439 
York, 1207, iv, 617 
near Alnwick, 1209, iv, 449 
Norham, 1209, iv, 433, 453 
? Durham, 1212, iv, 455, 467; cf. 
471-3 for an abortive meeting 
in 1213 
Northampton (homage), 1217, v, 
95 
York, 1220, v, 105 
York, 1221, v, 105 
Worcester, 1223, v, 117 
Newcastle, 1236, v, 159 
York, 1237, v, 161 
York, 1242, v, 183 
Newcastle, 1244, v, 185 
York, 1251, v, 299, 301 
Wark, 1255, v, 315-17 
York, 1268, v, 371 
London, 1274, v, 403 
Westminster (homage), 1278, v, 
407 
Newcastle (homage), 1292, vi, 39 


Meilge, Irish father of a companion. 


of St Columba, 1i, 71 3 
Meilothonam (Maelchon), father 
of Brude king of the Picts, 1i, 
301 
Mela, father of Lucan, brother of 
Seneca, 1, 231 


Melchior, one of the Three Wise : 
Men, i, 223 

Meldred, under-king, probably 
PEB, ii, 87 

Meldunum in Champagne, France. 
See Meaux 

Melgueil, Pons de, anor of Cluny, 
iv, 159 

*Mellitum’ (unidentified), Outremer, 
iv, 381 

Mellitus, bishop of London, then 
archbishop of Canterbury, ii, 
103, 131 

Mello, William de, French crusader, 
v, 191 

Melrose ROX, early monastery at, 
i, 141, 143; iv, 19 

abbot of See Ethelwald; Eata 

prior of. See Boisil 

monk at. See Cuthbert, St; 
Hemgisl , 

Melrose ROX; Cistercian 
monastery at, iii, 135, 147, 347, 
367, 369; iv, 321, 337, 339, 451, 
500, 593, 598; v, 25, 27, 75, 143, 
189, 191, 193; vii, 11, 139, 403, 
407; ix, 24 

abbot of. See Adam; Arnold; 
Courcy, William de; Ederham, 
John de; Fogo, John; 
Harcarres, Adam de; 
Keldeleth, Robert de; Jocelin; 
Laurence; Matthew; Maxton, 
Adam de; Radulf; Richard; 
Patrick; Selkirk, Patrick de; 
Waltheof, St: William 

prior of. See Adam; Jocelin; 
Patrick — 

cellarer of. See Matthew; Thomas 
the Good 

convent of, v, 371 

cell at Mauchline, ix, 26 

master of the novices. See 
Gilbert 

monks of, iti, 371 
go to Holm Cultram, iti, 363 
go to Kinloss, 11, 365 

St Waltheof’s tomb at, iti, 347, 

371 
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Melun, France, viii, 123 
viscount of. See William the 
Carpenter 
Melun, John de, bishop of Poitiers, 
France, vii, 59 
Melville, Richard de, knight, Vii, 
97 
Melville, Robert, knight, viii, 75 
Memphis, Egypt, 1, 27 
men-at-arms (armigeri), definition 
of, vi, 228 
Meneris, Thomas de, vii, 167 
Menteith PER, 1, 191 
earldom of, vi, 161, 173; 1x, 30 
keeper of. See Menteith, John 
de 
earl of. See Comyn, Walter; 
Graham, John; Maurice; 


Murdoch; Steward, Alexander; 


Stewart, Robert; Steward 
Bailloch, Walter 
countess of. See Isabella; Mary 
Menteith, John de, earl of Lennox, 
vi, 313, 315, 447-8 
Menteith, John de, keeper of 
- earldom of Menteith, vii, 5 
Menzies, Robert de, vii, 117 
his tower ABD. See Canmore 
Mephres, pharaoh, 1, 31 
Mercadier, commander of 
mercenaries for Richard I, iv, 
417, 421 
mercenaries, bad behaviour of at 
Bourges, 1183, iv, 345 
merchants, Scottish, right to trade 
in England, 1209, iv, 453 
Mercia, earl of. See Edwin; Leofric 
nobility of, iv, 29 
Mercians, ii, 43, 91, 117, 127, 131, 
133, 183, 307, 323, 403; iti, 27 
king of. See Ceolred 
ealdorman of. See Eadric 
Streona 
Mercurius, St, vision of, iv, 101 
Mercury, messenger of the Roman 
gods, i, 21, 77, 79; iti, 175_ 
Mercury, Roman soldier, 1, 303 
Meriadet, (Hervey de, Breton 
squire), ix, 141 


Merlin, wizard, i, 43; ii, 43, 45, 61, 
65, 83, 87; iv, 315; v, 171, 185; 
vil, 109, 131. See also 
Ambrosius 
Merlou, William de, the younger, 
French knight, iv, 417 
Merniacus, brother of St Damian, 1, 
315 
Meroe, Egypt, 1, 185 
Merovech, king of the Franks, 11, 
53; ii, 5 
Merrington DRH, vii, 257 
Merse BWK, the, district of, iv, 263; 
vii, 281 
men of, vii, 379 
Mesopotamia, Iraq, i, 11; 11, 291 
earthquake in, iv, 263 
Messina, Sicily, iv, 369, 397 
Methuselah, patriarch, 1, 19 
Methven PER, provostry of, 1x, 28 
provost of. See Stewart, John 
battle at, vi, 323; ix, 135 
castle of, ix, 131 
Metynney, John de, ambasador 
from Flanders, viil, 257 
Metz, France, bishop of. See 
Scharfenberg, Conrad de 
Meulan, France, count of. See 
Waleran 
Meung, France, town of, viii, 129, 
131, 133 
Meuse river, iv, 41, 57, 59 
bridge at Liege over, iv, 147 
earthquake affecting, iv, 155 
Mevanian Isles (Anglesey and Isle 
of Man), ii, 87, 101 
Meyners, Robert de, king’s 
chamberlain, v, 359 
Mezezius the Armenian, emperor, 
ii, 135 
Miathi, a people who fought against 
_Aeden king of Scots, ii, 107° 
Micah, prophet, 1, 21 
Micelius (Milo)Espayn, king of 
Scots, Gaelic ancestral figure, 1, 
55, 65; iti, 173; ix, 69. See also 
_ Milesius of Spain | 
Michael, St, the archangel, 111, 107 
Michael, prior of Inchcolm, ‘iv, 465 
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Middelburg in Zealand, Holland, 
port of, viti, 257 

Middle Angles, 11, 127, 131, 133 

Middle-East (Outremer) 
developments. See crusading 

Middlesex, ix, 85 

Middleton, [Gilbert] de, English 
robber, vi, 385 

Middleton, William de, bishop of 
Norwich, v, 409 

Midianite, ii, 375 

Milan, Italy, 1, 263, 325, 327; 11, 31; 
ili, 59, 61; iv, 267 

farch-]bishop of, viii, 277. See 

also Eustorgius, St 

Milesius of Spain, sons of, vi, 387 

Mileto, Italy, monastery at, abbot 
of, iv, 289 

Milfield NTB, viii, 45 

Milford PEM, viii, 99 

Milo, father of Roland, a fictitious 
character, iv, 371 

Milvian Bridge, near Rome, Italy, 1, 
251 

Minerva, goddess of wisdom, i, 75, 
77, 79; v, 43 

nickname of Teresa (or Matilda), 

countess of Flanders, v, 53 

Minerve, France, iv, 465 | 

Minors in Scotland. See Franciscan 
friars 

Mirabeau, France, iv, 431, 437, 
596 

miracles, discussion of, viii, 269-71 

Miramamolen, Saracen king, v, 7 

Mirenus, companion of St Regulus, 
1,315 

Miriam, biblical prophetess, i ii, 151 

Mispharmatosis, pharaoh, i, 31 

Mitford NTB, castle and town of, v, 
85, 93 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, ii, 403 

Moen, king of Scots in Spain, i, 65; 
iii, 173 

mocu fir-Chetea, companion of St 
Columba, ii, 71 

Modred, son of Loth king of 
Scotland, ti, 65, 67, 69; vi, 147, 
185. 


Moffat DMF, vii, 83 

Moffat, Nicholas de, Le eee of 
Teviotdale, bishop-elect of 
Glasgow, v, 323, 371, 379 

Mohammed, arguments against, iv, 
151. See also Saracens 

Moigne, Walter, knight, keeper of 
Kildrummy castle for King 
David II, vii, 319 

Moissac, France, castle of, iv, 
381 

Molay, James de, grand master of 
the Templars, burnt at Paris, iv, 
159 

Molesme, Robert of, abbot of 
Citeaux and founder of 
the Cistercian order, iii, 89; iv, 
145 

Moll. see 4Ethelwald 

‘Molmoran’, supporter of Edward 
Balliol, vii, 157 

Monan, St, vii, 261 

monarchies, four, concept of, i, 207- 
9 

monasteries, despoiling and 
destruction of by English, 
1322, vii, 11, 13 

monastic orders in Scotland, 
favoured by David I, iti, 147 

stimulated by James I, 1425, viii, 

317-19 

Moncey, Peter de, French cleric and 
envoy, vi, 99 | 

Mondynes KCD, iii, 85, 87 

Moneth, father of Durst king of 
Picts, 11, 301 7 

Mongal, Richard, prior of 
Coldingham, and then of 
Dunfermline, iv, 171; vi, 69 

Monimail FIF, manor, iii, 401 

Mons, Belgium, church of St 
Waltrude in, iv, 151 

Montacute SOM, iii, 85 

Montague, Thomas, earl of 
Salisbury, viii, 127, 129 

Montague, William de, knight, earl 
of Salisbury, councillor of 
King Edward III, vii, 117, 123, 
127, 129, 131, 149 
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Montaigu, Eustorge de, aenbiahoe 
of Nicosia, v, 103 
Montaigu, John de, archbishop of 
Sens, viii, 85 
Montauban, William de, a 
Frenchman, vii, 285 , 
Monte Cassino, ace 123, 153; IV, 
17 
Monte Celio, lealy. 3 11, 19 
Monte Celio, John de. See Salerno, 
John of . 
Monte Scabioso, a apey of, 
crusader, 111, 91 
Monte Soracte, Italy, ii, 153 
Montefiascone, Italy, iv, 447 
Montereau-faut-Yonne, France, v, 
149 
Montferrat, Italy, marquis of. See 
Boniface 
Montfichet, William de, Scot killed 
at Otterburn, vii, 439 
Montfort, Simon I de, count of 
Montfort, France, 11, 433; iv, 
459; v, 63, 75 
Montfort, Simon II de, younger son 
of Simon I, earl of Leicester, v, 
177, 351, 353, 355, 357, 359, 
373, 383; vi, 103, 159, 175, 355 
his daughter Eleanor, v, 409 
his son Guy, v, 383 
his son Henry, v, 353 | 
his son Simon IT], v, 359, 383 
Montgisard (Ramleh), Israel, battle 
at, iv, 327, 526 
Montgomery, lord of parliament, 
ix, 31 


Montgomery, John, of that Ilk, lord 


of Ardrossan, knight, viii, 29, 
243, 245, 247 

Monthermer, Ralph de, earl of 
Gloucester, vi, 307 

Montmirail, France, peace made at, 
iv, 285, 499, 500, 511, 558; 577 

Montmorency, Matthew de, French 
knight, iv, 417 

Montpellier, France, lord of. See 
Peter II, king of Aragon 

Montrésor, France, castle of, iv, 383 

Montreuil, France, castle of, v, 129 


Montreuil-Bonnin, France, castle 
of, v, 175 : 
Montrose, dukedom of, ix, 30 
Montrose ANG, burgh of, v, 187 
castle of, vi, 77 
OP house at, ix, 29 
Montrose, Robert de, canon of St 
Andrews, prior of Loch Leven, 
official of St Andrews, iti, 425, 
427, 429 
Mont St Michel, France, 111, 75; iv, 
151, 153, 435, 498; viii, 125 
Montvilliers, France, viii, 85 
Monymusk ABD, priory of, 1X, 27 
priors of, 111, 433 
manor, til, 401 
Moors, the, 1, 83 
Moravia, i, 237, 239 
Moravia, Andrew de, bishop of 
Moray, v, 75, 113, 147, 183, 187 
Moravia, Gilbert de, archdeacon of 
Moray, bishop of Caithness, 
il, 395; iv, 331, 528; v, 115 
Moravians, i, 237, 239; 11, 297 
Moray, district of, 11, 349, 351, 353, 
355; 11, 105, 107, 129, 135, 155; 
iv, 337, 377, 419, 459, 467, 473, 
627; v, 117, 143, 179; vii, 119. 
See also Murray 
people of, iv, 263 
church of, v, 371 
bishopric of, iv, 441; ix, 23 
bishop of. See Archibald; Bur, 
Alexander; Douglas, 
Archibald; Douglas, Brice de; 
~ Moravia, Andrew de; Pilmor, 
John de; Richard; Toney, 
Simon de; William 
archdeacon of. See Moravia, 
Gilbert de; Herok, Archibald 
clergy of, v, 187 | 
Moray, earldom of, ix, 30 
earl of, iii, 155. See also Angus; 
Dunbar, John de; Dunbar, 
Patrick de; Dunbar, Thomas I; 
Dunbar, Thomas II; | | 
Randolph, John; Randolph, 
Thomas I; Randolph, Thomas 
Il 
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Moray, Adam de, rector of 
Kilmany, later bishop of 
Brechin, vii, 176, 178 

Moray, Alan de, vii, 5 

Moray, Andrew I de, lord of Petty, 
guardian, vi, 33 

Moray, Andrew II de, commander 
with William Wallace, vi, 87 

Moray, Andrew III de, lord of 
Bothwell, pantler of Scotland, 
guardian, vi, 87; vii, 83, 89, 91, 
95, 109, 117, 125, 131, 133, 
137, 145, 208 

his wife. See Bruce, Christian de 

Moray, Angus de, chief, viii, 261, 265 

Moray, Maurice de, lord of 
Clydesdale, keeper of Stirling 
castle, earl of Strathearn, vii, 
141, 145, 261 

Moray, Thomas, lord of Bothwell, 
Vii, 323 

Moray, William de, keeper of 
Edinburgh castle, vii, 159, 469 

Morcar, earl of Northumbria, iii, 
45, 53, 67, 69 

Mordelech, father of Tholorg king 
of Picts, li, 301 

More, Adam, knight, vi, 37; vii, 447 

More, Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Adam 
More, wife of Robert Steward 
(later King Robert ID), vi, 37; 
vil, 447 

More, Rankin, with King David II 
in France, vii, 83 

Morebattle ROX, iii, 399 

Morel, John, abbot of Jedburgh, v, 
407; vi, 9 

Morgannwg, Wales, men of, viii, 95, 
97 | 


Morham, Thomas de, vii, 167 
Morian, Count. See Robert 
Morley, Robert, eagish knight, 
villi, 11, 13 
Mornay, Peter de, bishop of 
Orleans, vi; 3 
Morpeth NTB, town of, v, 85 
Mortain, France, castle of, v, 9 
county of, 51 
count of. See Stephen 


Mortemer, France, iv, 427 
Mortimer, Katherine de, | 
Welshwoman, mistress of King 
David II, vii, 321 
Mortimer, Roger de, sheriff of 
Perth, iv, 451 
Mortimer, Roger I de, lord of 
Wigmore, v, 357 
Mortimer, Roger II de, lord of 
Wigmore, v, 409 
his sons Roger, William and 
Godfrey, v, 409 — 
Mortimer, Roger, earl of the March 
of Wales, viii, 21 
his sister Elizabeth, wife of 
Henry Percy Hotspur, viii, 21 
Mortlach, bishopric of, BNF, ii, 
403, 405 
Morton DMF, castle of vii, 305 
Morville, Helen de, sister of 
William de Morville, wife of 
Roland lord of Galloway, iv, 
413, 463, 582 
Morville, Hugh de (assassin of 
Becket), iv, 303, 492; ix, 24 
Morville, Hugh de, the Elder, lord 
of Lauderdale and 
Cunninghame, constable of the 
king of Scots, iv, 267 7 
founder of Dryburgh abbey, ix, 24 
Morville, Hugh de, the son, founder 
of Kilwinning abbey, ix, 24 
Morville, Richard de, lord of 
Lauderdale and Cunninghame, 
constable of the king of Scots, 
iv, 339, 413 
Morville, William de, lord of 
Lauderdale and Cunninghame, 
constable of the king of Scots, 
iv, 463, 465 
his sister. See Morville, Helen de 
Moses, 1, 21, 27, 31, 35, 37, 221; ii, 
19, 121, 285, 287, 373, 425: iii, 
151 
Moses, a Jew. See Peter Alfonsi 
Mougon, Renaud de, bishop of © 
Chartres, iv, 379, 554 
Mount Badon (Badbury WLT ?), ii, 
4] 
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Mount Killaraus, co. Westmeath ?, 
Ireland, i, 43 
Mount Merlay, Achard of, crusader, 
iii, 91 
Mount Soracte, Italy. See St 
Andrew, monastery of; St 
Silvester, monastery of; 
Seraptis, Mount 
Mounth, the, ANG/ABD, 11, 329 
country north of the, viii, 293 
Mowat, Bernard de, envoy to 
Norway, v, 411 
Morton DMF, castle of, vii, 305 
Mowat, Roger, vii, 167 
Mowat, William de, knight, vu, 5, 35 
Mowbray family, vii, 73 
Mowbray, Robert de, earl of 
Northumberland, 111, 75 
Mowbray, Alexander de, vii, 81, 95, 
109, 201 
his nieces, vii, 95 
Mowbray, Geoffrey de, lord of 
Dalmeny, vi, 9 
Mowbray, Geoffrey de, vii, 81 
Mowbray, John de, knight, vi, 331, 
341, 343 
Mowbray, John de, Lord Mowbray, 
vii, 257 
Mowbray, John de, of Strathbogie, 
vii, 81, 83 
his brother. See Mowbray, 
Alexander de 
his daughters, vii, 95 
Mowbray, Philip de, governor of 
Stirling Castle for King 
Edward I, vi, 353, 452 
Mowbray, Roger de, vii, 3, 5 
Mowbray. Thomas de, earl of 
Nottingham, Earl Marshal of 
England, warden of the 
English Marches, vii, 443, 445 
Mowbray, William, vii, 81, 119 
Muck INV. See ‘Helantmok’ 
Muckhart CLA, manor, 111, 401 
Mucross (St Andrews) FIF, 1, 315, 
317 
Mughan, Russia, v, 111 
Mug-lama, Gaelic ancestral figure, 
ili, 171; v, 295 


Muglington DOR ?, 1, 91 
Muiredach, king of Scots, 11, 149, 
151, 155; 1x, 71 
Mull, Isle of ARG, i, 189 
Munster, Ireland, vi, 411 
murder, inhumanity of, vii, 275-7 
murders, notable: 
Patrick earl of Atholl, 1242, v, 179 
Duncan earl of Fife, 1289, vi, 33 
John Comyn etc, 1306, vi, 311-13 
Thomas Randolph earl of 
Moray, 1332, vii, 63 
Alexander de Ramsay, 1342, vii, 
153 
David de Barclay, 1351, vu, 275 
William Douglas of Liddesdale, 
1353, vii, 275 
Roger de Kirkpatrick, 1358, vii, 
309 
Katherine de Mortimer, 1360, vii, 
321 
Sir John Lyon of Glamis, 1382, 
vii, 389 
David duke of Rothesay, 1402, 
viii, 39 
Patrick earl of Strathearn, 1413, 
Vili, 83 
John lord of the Isles, 1427, viii, 
261 
Murdoch I, earl of Menteith, 1x, 26 
Murdoch II, earl of Menteith, vii, 
77, 79 
Mure. See More 
Murealden, castle, 111, 75, 77. See 
also Alnwick 
Muret, France, castle of, v, 75 
Murray. See also Moray 
Murray, Andrew de, of 
Tullibardine, vii, 83, 205 
Murray, David, of Gask, knight, 
Vili, 243 
Murray, Thomas, knight, vin, 75 
Muschet, William de, vii, 5 
Musgrove, Thomas de, Lord 
Musgrove, English warden of 
Berwick, vii, 373 
Musio, Isoard of, crusader, iti, 91 
Musselburgh MLO, iv, 427; vi, 73; 
vil, 63, 65 
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synod at, v, 177 
Myra, Lycia, Turkey, i, 277; ii, 65 
bishop of. See Nicholas 
Mytilene, Greece, archbishop of. 
See Dorotheus 


Nablus, Palestine, iii, 93; iv, 381 
Narike, Sweden, lady of. See 
Bridget, St 
Nahor, grandfather of Abraham, i, 
21 
Nahum, prophet, i, 21 
Nairn, Sir Alexander [of Sandford], 
duellist, ix, 143 
Namur, Belgium, monster child at, 
1v, 157 
men from, vii, 113, 115 
girl fighter from, vii, 113 
count of. See Courtenay, Philip 
de; Guy 
Namur, Master Radulf de, clerk, 
inquirer into heresy at Paris, v, 
65 
Nantes, France, town of, iv, 43; v, 37 
Nanteuil, Philip de, French knight, 
iv, 417 
Nantua, France, iv, 49 
Narbonne, France, people of, v, 61 
archbishop of. See Foulques, Guy 
Narbonne, William viscount of, viii, 
127 
Narcissus, patriarch of Jerusalem, i, 
257 
Narseus, king of the Persians, i, 
265 
Natabria (unidentified), i, 11 
Natanleod, king of Britons, ii, 57 
Nathan, prophet, i, 21 
national celebration of victory, at St 
Andrews 1318, vi, 413 
natural phenomena in Scotland and 
England: 
fertility/abundance: 
1040 X 1057, iti, 25 
1267, v, 359 
1303-4, vi, 297 
1327, vii, 35 
1340-1, vii, 151 
1419, viii, 113 


famine: 

1196, iv, 419 
1203, iv, 435 
1260?, v, 325 
1261-2, v, 335 
1270, v, 381 
1272, v, 385 
1297-8, vi, 87 
1310, vi, 347 
1337-8, vii, 127 
1339, vii, 143-5 
1375, ix, 136 
1420, viii, 113 
1435, viii, 299 
1438, ix, 141 


high animal death-rate: 


1268, v, 369 
1272, v, 385 


1344 (or 1336), vii, 157 


1431-2, viii, 267 
diseased crops: 
1267, v, 359 
rainy weather: 
1260?, v, 325 
1268, v, 369 
1270, v, 381 
floods: 

1199, iv, 423 
1209, iv, 457 
1358, vii, 311-13 
1421, viii, 125 
drought: 

1110, ii, 115 
1114, im, 115 
1419, viii, 113 


freezing and snow: 


ca 863-4, 11, 315 
1178, iv, 333 
1206, iv, 437 
1210-11, iv, 461 
1267-8, v, 369 
1268-9, v, 373 
1321-2, vii, 11 
1431-2, viii, 267 
1434-5, viii, 293 
thunder: 

1173, iv, 313 
1179, iv, 337 
1181, iv, 341 
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1260?, v, 325 
storms: 
1090, iti, 73-75 
1165, iv, 275-7 
1171, iv, 293 
1222, v, 115 
1223, v, 117 
1260?, v, 325 
1263, v, 341 
1267, v, 359-61 
1267-8, v, 369 
1272, v, 385 
1293, vi, 15 
1410, viii, 75 
1425, viii, 255 
1431-2, viti, 267 
storks nesting in Edinburgh: 
1416, viii, 87 
aurora display: 
1173, iv, 311 
unexplained oddities: 
1171 (sea ablaze), iv, 291 
1173 (sign in sky), iv, 313 
1188 (moon movements), iv, 381 
1203 (two moons), iv, 435 
naval expedition, by Somerled 
against Renfrew, 1163, iv, 263-5 
prepared by king against Orkney, 
1202, iv, 427 
Navarre, Spain, i, 15; viii, 231 
king of. See Charles II, the Bad 
Nazareth, Israel, iv, 381 
Neapolitans, u, 313 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
i, 23; ii, 153 
Nectan ( = Eochaid VII), king of 
Picts, 11, 155 
Nectane (Durst), king of Picts, 11, 
299 
Nectane Chaltamoth, king of Picts, 
11, 301 
Nectane, son of Derili, king of 
Picts, 1, 303 
Nectane, son of Derily, king of 
Picts, 11, 305 
Nectane, son of Fode, king of Picts, 
11, 303 
Nectane, son of Irb, king of Picts, 
ii, 303 


Neerijse, Belgium, quadruplets born 
at, iv, 101 
Negno, son of Alanius, British 
ancestral figure, 1, 177 
Nemours, Peter de, bishop of Paris, 
v, 65 
Nenthorn BWK, iii, 395 
Neolus, king of the Athenians, 
Gaelic ancestral figure, i, 27; 11, 
273; 1, 173 
Nephres, pharaoh, 1, 31 
Neptune, god of the sea, 1, 77 
Nerius, companion of St Regulus, 1, 
315 
Nero, emperor, 1, 25, 227, 229, 231, 
235, 237, 239, 245, 267, 297; 1, 
293 
Nerva, emperor, 1, 25, 245 
Nesle, Ralph de, count of Soissons, 
iv, 379, 554 
Nestorius, heretical bishop of 
Constantinople, 1, 19 
Neustria, ii, 321; iv, 61; v, 9. See 
also Normandy 
marquess of. See Robert the 
Strong 
Neustrians, 11, 45 
Nevers, France, city of, v, 135 
count of. See Bethune, Robert de; 
Courtney, Peter de; Donzy, 
Hervey de; Philip; William IT 
Neville, Ralph de, Lord Neville, vii, 
251 
Neville, Ralph de, earl of 
Westmorland, viii, 23 
Neville, Robert, knight, vi, 383 
Neville’s Cross DRH, battle near, 
vii, 259 
New Forest HMP, iii, 101; iv, 93 
Newark NTT, v, 87 
Newark, Henry de, dean of York, 
vi, 3, 175 
New Abbey. See Sweetheart 
Newbattle MLO, abbey, 111, 135, 
147, 391; iv, 433, 471, 473; v, 
147, 303; vii, 407; ix, 24 
abbot of. See Eanfrith; Guy; 
Harcarres, Adam de; Waltheof 
prior of. See Bening, William 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne NTB, 11, 19; 
ii, 65, 131, 137, 147; 1v, 449, 
514, 623, 634; v, 159, 185; vi, 
11, 39, 89, 93; vii, 403, 415, 
423, 425; vin, 45, 311; ix, 83 
supposed monasteries of Black 
Monks and Premonstra- 
tensians at, 11, 147; ix,25 
supposed nunnery at, 111, 147; 1x, 
29 
sheriff of, v, 409 
New Park STL, viii, 245 
Nia (unidentified), i, 11 
Nicaea (Iznik) Turkey, 111, 91; 1v, 
143, 399 
council of, 1, 25, 277 
second synod of, 11, 161 
Nicholas, St, bishop of Myra, 1, 
277 
Nicholas, a bishop, his tomb PEB, 
v, 335 
Nicholas II, pope, 11, 431; viii. 229 
Nicholas III, pope, ii, 399 
Nicholas IV, pope, vi, 41 
Nicholas V, pope, previously bishop 
of Bologna, Italy, viii, 239; ix, 
22 
Nicholas V, anti-pope, viii, 231 
Nicholas, papal legate. See 
Romanis, Nicholas de 
Nicholas the Englishman. See 
Adrian IV, pope 
Nicholas, abbot of Crossraguel, v, 
379 
Nicholas, abbot of Jedburgh, v, 407 
Nicholas, abbot of Lindores, v, 401 
Nicholas, abbot of Scone, bishop- 
elect of Caithness, v, 379, 389, 
397, 401, 403 
Nicholas, prior of Scone, ii, 125, 
135 
Nicholas, clerk of King David I, 111, 
165 
Nicholas, chamberlain to King 
Malcolm IV, chancellor of 
Malcolm IV and William the 
Lion, iv, 265, 490 
Nicholas the priest, father of Elias 
abbot of Holyrood, v, 143 
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Nicodemus, St, 11, 5 
body of, iv, 5 
icon carved by, iv, 139 
Nicolaitans, sect, vii, 285 
Nicomedia, Bithynia, 1, 11, 301 
Nicosia, Cyprus, archbishop of. See 
Montaigu, Eustorge de 
Nidaros, archbishopric of, ix, 22 
Nieul Priory, France, viii, 251 
Nigel, prior of Inchcolm, v, 131 
Nijmegen, Netherlands, palace at, 
iv, 59 
Nimrod, founder of the Assyrian 
empire, 1, 27, 29, 45; 11, 399 
Nineveh, Assyria, 1, 83; ii, 39 
Ninian, St, ti, 25; ix, 135 
Ninus, king of the Assyrians, 1, 79, 
83, 209 
Niobe, wife of Inachus, Greek 
mythical figure, i, 51 
Niort, France, castle of, v, 131 
Nisbet Moor BWK, battles at, vil, 
281; vin, 43, 45, 51, 117 
Nith river, iv, 486 
Nithsdale DMF, vii, 271, 297, 413 
castle and forts in, vii, 305 
lord of. See Douglas, William 
de 
sheriffdom of, 1x, 31 
Nivard, brother of St Bernard of 
Clairvaux, 11, 115 
Noah, patriarch, ancestral figure, 1, 
9,11, 19, 29; i, 173 
Noel, steward of John canon of 
Orleans, vii, 29 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, France, iv, 385, 
403 
Nonael, son of Hiber, Gaelic 
ancestral figure, 1, 53; 11, 173 
Nonancourt, France, castle of, 1v, 
413 
Norbert, St, abbot, founder of 
Premonstratensian order, 111, 
125; iv, 155 
Norfolk, England, pests in, iv, 45 
Norham NTB, castle, iii, 125; 1v, 
291, 433, 449, 453, 455, 463, 
467, 471; v, 83; vi, 27; vii, 35 
town of, vii, 281 
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Norham, Henry de, canon and 
prior of St Andrews, iii, 419 
Normandy, France, ii, 321, 429; 111, 
27, 29, 39, 41, 43, 45, 63, 67, 
69, 73, 75, 113, 319, 323, 333; 
iv, 43, 49, 63, 285, 287, 303, 
311, 315, 341, 347, 385, 387, 
407, 409, 413, 417, 423, 427, 
431, 435, 529, 622; v, 39, 53, 
119, 145; vi, 121, 151; vii, 285; 
viii, 85, 97, 119. See also 
Neustria 
pledged by Duke Robert 
Curthose, iv, 87 
and the First Crusade, iv, 105 
duke of. See Henry II, king of 
England; John, king of 
England; Richard I, king of 
England; Robert Curthose 
magnates of, iv, 391 
rich man of, story about, iv, 149, 
151 
bailiff of. See Barbou, Reginald 
sailors of, vi, 41 
Normans, the, i, 317; 11, 165, 167, 
323, 341, 419; ii, 25, 29, 35, 39, 
43, 45, 47, 49, 65, 69, 79, 91, 
103, 139, 141, 291, 295, 297; 1, 
273, 409, 435; v, 129, 415; vi, 
151, 179, 183, 185 
genealogy of dukes of the (kings 
of England), iv, 61, 63; 1x, 87 
county of the. See Maine 
Norsemen, ii, 3, 61, 73; v, 341, 343, 
345, 347. See also Norwegians 
North Berwick ELO, vii, 291 
nunnery of, v, 93; ix, 28 
North Pole, 1, 169, 183 
North Queensferry FIF, vii, 399 
North Ronaldsay ORK, 1, 193 
Northallerton YON, iti, 129; v, 97 
Northampton NTP, iv, 323, 327, 
425, 493, 507; v, 95 
parliaments held at, vi, 121; viii, 
331 
St Andrew’s priory at, i11, 363; iv, 
425 
tomb of Earl Simon de Senlis 
II in, 11, 363 


St Mary Delapré nunnery at, 111, 
363 
earl of. See Bohun, William 
Northmen, the, i, 11; 11, 321; iv, 41, 
43, 47, 57, 59, 61. See also 
Danes 
king of. See Hundeus 
Northumberland, iv, 255, 257, 283, 
313, 498, 519, 577; v, 83, 85; vi, 
125, 149, 153, 155; viii, 67. See 
also England, north of 
earldom of, iv, 253, 287, 311, 365, 
622 
earl of. See Henry; Percy, Henry 
de; William the Lion 
Northumbria, i, 173; ii, 43, 89, 113, 
119, 145, 165, 167, 323, 341, 
419; iti, 17, 19, 57, 63, 65, 75, 
129, 131, 133, 137; vi, 89, 93, 
119; ix, 83, 143 
kingdom of, iv, 19; ix, 85 
king of. See Osred 
earldom of, iii, 131, 295. See also 
Henry; Morcar; Mowbray, 
Robert de; Siward; Tostig; 
Waltheof 
troops from, vii, 415 
Northumbrians, the, 1, 171; 11, 87, 
89, 117, 119, 127, 129, 131, 
157, 159, 167, 323, 327, 329, 
341, 347, 403; i, 27, 49, 57, 63, 
65, 77, 315; 1v, 313 
Norway, i, 169, 193, 227, 311; 11, 65; 
iii, 25, 327, 329; iv, 263; v, 187, 
411; vi, 147, 185 
king of, iii, 77; vi, 183. See also 
Eric 
Norwegian rights over Scottish 
islands, 1263, v, 337 
Norwegians, ii, 295, 313, 315, 319, 
349, 351, 393, 403; i, 25, 27, 39, 
87, 295; v, 339, 341; vi, 29; vii, 5; 
viii, 319. See also Norsemen 
Norwich, iv, 395, 533, 568 
bishop of. See Gray. John; 
Middleton, William de; 
Pandulf 
Nostell YOW, church of St Oswald 
of, monastery, iii, 107, 109, 303 
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prior of. See Athelwulf 
canon and sacristan of. See 
Waltheof, St 
Nothus, wind, 1, 5, 7 
Nottingham NTT, city, 111, 315 
earl of. See Mowbray, Thomas de 
Novatus, heretic, 1, 25; 1, 9, 11 
Nuadu, son of Nonael, Gaelic 
ancestral figure, 111, 173 
Nuadu Find Fail, king of Scots in 
Spain 1, 65 
Numa Pompilius, king of Rome, 1, 
65 
Numerian, son of Emperor Carus, 
1, 263 
Numidia, province of North Africa, 
1, 35 
Nun, father of Joshua, u, 121 
nunneries in Scotland, list of, ix, 28- 
29 
Nurnberg, monastery of, Germany, 
11, 161 
Nydie FIF, viii, 39 


Oakgrove, the Field of the (Durrow, 
co. Offaly), monastery, 11, 71, 
127 

oaths, when to be kept, when not, 
ili, 381-3, 387 

Obadiah, prophet, 1, 21 

Ocean, 1, 3, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 41, 
49, 57, 71, 87, 169, 173, 175, 
185, 189, 191, 193, 195, 199, 
205, 237, 265, 315; 11, 135; vi, 
143 

Ochil Hills FIF/PER, vu, 119 

Ochus, king of the Persians, 1, 63 

Ochus. See Artaxerxes III 

O’Connor, Calvagh, vi, 395 

O’Connor, John, son of Calvagh 
O’Connor, vi, 395 

O’Connor, Maurice, brother of 
Calvagh O’Connor, vi, 395 

Octa, brother of Hengest the Saxon 
leader, 11, 45 

Octavian (Gaius Julius Caesar 
Octavianus Augustus), 
emperor, 1, 25, 29, 209, 213, 
215, 221, 223, 237, 249; ii, 7, 9 


Octavian (Pope John XII), u, 361 

Octavian, anti-pope (as Victor IV), 
iv, 263, 269 

Octavian, cardinal and legate, iv, 
375, 551 

Octavius, king of the Britons, 1, 297, 
299, 301, 307, 321 

‘Odam’ NTB, vii, 411 

Odilo, abbot of Cluny, tv, 67 

Odo, cardinal-bishop of Tusculum. 
See Chateauroux, Odo de 

Odo, count of Paris, king of West 
Francia, iv, 57 

his brother. See Robert the 

Strong 

Odo, duke of Burgundy, v, 75 

‘Odo’, duke of Burgundy. See 
Hugh, duke of Burgundy 

Odo, son of Robert marquess of 
Neustria, iv, 57 

Odo I ‘of Champagne’, count of 
Blois, iv, 63 

Odo II, count of Blois, iv, 63 

Odo, bishop of Bayeux and earl of 
Kent, ill, 63, 65, 67 

Odo of Deerhurst GLO, kinsman 
of Edward the Confessor, 111, 
43 

Oengus Olmugaid, king of Scots in 
Spain, 1, 65 

Oengus I, Gaelic ancestral figure, 
il, 171; v, 295 

Oengus II, Gaelic ancestral figure, 
i, 173 

Oengus Fir, Gaelic ancestral figure, 
il, 171; v, 295 

Oengussa, king of Picts, 11, 305; vi, 
149 

Offa, son of A2thelfrith, king of 
Northumbria, u, 113 

Offa, king of Mercians, 11, 165 

OFM houses in Scotland, ix, 
29-30 

Ogier le Danois, French literary 
figure, vim 317 

Ogilvie, David, vii, 249 

Ogilvie, George, son of lord of that 
Ilk, viii, 75 

Ogilvie, Henry de, viii, 79 
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Ogilvie, Walter, of Auchterhouse, 
sheriff of Angus, viii, 7 
his son and successor Alexander, 
sheriff of Angus, 75 
his son and successor Patrick, 
sheriff of Angus, knight, 
justiciar of Scotland, 
constable of the Scots in 
France, viii, 243, 245, 249, 
295, 297; ix, 52 
his son Walter, of Lintrathen, 
knight, king’s treasurer, viii, 
243, 245, 249 
Ogle, Robert de, lord of Ogle 
(d.1362), vii, 151, 257 
his son, vii, 283 
Ogle, Robert (d.1410), vii, 417 
Ogle, Robert, lord of Whalton 
NTB, viii, 113 
Ogle, Robert, the younger, knight 
(later Lord Ogle), viii, 295 
Oignies, Belgium, monastery of, v, 75 
Oignies, Mary of, v, 75, 77 
Olaf II, St, king of the Norwegians, 
ili, 87 
Olaf III, king of the Norwegians, ii, 
87 
Olaf II, under-king of Man, v, 151 
Olaf, son [?] of Guthfrith, king of 
Deira, 11, 347 
Olaf, son of Sihtric king of Deira, 
ii, 341, 347 
. Old Man. See Assassins, king of the 
Olifard, William, keeper of Stirling 
Castle for the Scots, com- 
mander for the English at 
Perth, vi, 99, 101, 299, 301, 349 
Oliphant, Arthur (d.1413), viii, 83 
Oliphant, William vii, 5 
Oliphant, William (d.1413), brother 
of Arthur, vin, 83 
Oliver, French knight. See Roland 
Oll, John, prior of Coldingham, vi, 73 
Olympiad, 1, 23 © 
Olympius, 11, 57 
Ondemon, Ireland, battle of, 11, 71 
O’Neill, Donald, king of Ulster, 
king of Ireland, vi, 385, 387, 
401, 413 


Oporto, Portugal, bishop of. See 
Martins, Anthony 
Orange, France, bishop of. See 
William 
Orcadian Scylla, 1, 191 
Orgar, English knight, iii, 79, 81, 83 
Origen, Greek theologian, i, 25, 261 
Orkney ORK, iv, 427, 597; v, 341 
diocese of, 1x, 22 
earldom of, succession to, 1x, 40- 
41 
earl of. See Harald; Sinclair, 
Henry II de; Sinclair, William 
earl of, and of Caithness. See 
Magnus 
Orkney Isles, Scotland, 1, 57, 173, 
187, 193, 227; ii, 7, 279, 303 
occupied by King Magnus of 
Norway, 1098, iti, 87, 101 
Orleans, France, city of, i, 151, 365, 
381; iv, 43, 339; v, 145; vin, 123, 
127, 129, 131, 133, 295 
bishop of. See Dreux, Henry de; 
Kirkmichael, John; Mornay, 
Peter de 
canon of. See John 
college at, founded by John 
Stewart of Darnley, viii, 295 
Charles duke of, viii, 85 
Louis duke of, viii, 67, 99 
Ormond, earldom of, 1x, 30 
earl of. See Douglas, Hugh 
Oronsay ARG, i, 15 
priory on, ix, 26 
Orontes, river at Antioch, Turkey, 
iv, 99, 143 
Orosius, iv, 35 
Orphans, heretical sect, viii, 277 
Orwell, John, English envoy, vii, 
445 
Osberht, king of Northumbrians, 11, 
323 
Osbert, bishop of Dunblane, v, 147 
Osbert, abbot of Edinburgh (i.e. 
Holyrood), ii, 137 
Osbert, abbot of Jedburgh, iv, 321 
Osbert, prior of Lesmahagow, 
abbot of Kelso, iv, 339, 433, 
475 
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Oslac, son of AEthelfrith king of 
Northumbria, 11, 113 
Oslas, son of AEthelfrith king of 
Northumbria, 1i, 113 
Osma, Spain, v, 67 
bishop of. See Acebo, Diego de 
Osmund, bishop of Salisbury, iv, 87, 
89 
Osred, king of Northumbria 
(Deirans and Bernicians), iv, 31 
Osred, son of Aldfrith, king of 
Northumbria, ii, 167 
Osred II, son of Alhred, king of 
Northumbria, ii, 169 
Osric, king of Deira, ii, 119, 167 
Osric, kinsman of Osred, king of 
Northumbria, ii, 167 
Osbert, abbot of Edinburgh (i.e. 
Holyrood), 111, 137 
Ostia, Italy, in, 131 
cardinal-bishop of. See Conti, 
Ugolino dei 
Ostrogoths, ii, 289 
Oswald, St, king of the North- 
umbrians, i, 171, 175; 11, 113, 
117, 119, 121, 125, 127, 131, 
135, 137 
church of. See Nostell 
Oswald, bishop of Worcester, 11, 375 
Oswald, prior of Charterhouse, 
Perth, a German, viii, 269 
Oswine, son of Athelfrith, king of 
Northumbria, 11, 113 
Oswine, son of Osric king of Deira, 
ii, 131, 167 
Oswiu, son of A#thelfrith, king of 
Northumbria, ii, 127, 131, 167 
Oswud, son of A#thelfrith, king of 
Northumbria, ui, 113 
Oswulf, king of Northumbria, 11, 
169 
Otbert, a Saxon, iv, 69 
Othniel, judge of Israel, i, 21 
Otho, Roman emperor, 1, 239 
Othrede, father of Durst king of 
Picts, ii, 301 
Othus, son of Artaxerxes, iv, 305 
Otterburn in Redesdale NTB, battle 
at, vil, 417, 421, 443 


Otterburn, Alan de, secretary of 
Murdoch duke of Albany, viii, 
243 
Otto I, emperor, 11, 333, 345, 347. 
351, 353, 355, 357, 359, 361, 
363; il, 315, 339; viii, 225, 227 
his wife. See Eadgyth 
Otto II, emperor, 11, 359, 363; 111, 
339; viii, 227 
Otto II, emperor, 11, 365, 369, 383; 
iv, 65; vill, 227 
Otto IV, duke of Saxony, emperor, 
iv, 419, 421, 445, 447, 581, 588, 
624; v, 3, 5, 9, 39, 47, 49, 51, 
57, 89, 101, 119 
his father, 1v, 447. See also Henry 
the Lion, duke of Saxony 
Otto, duke of the Saxons, iii, 339 
Otto, papal legate. See Tonengo, 
Otto da 
Otto de Tecklenburg, a German 
fighting on side of John king of 
England, v, 49 
Ottobono, papal legate. See Fieschi, 
Ottobono — 
Oudon, France, castle of, v, 139 
Outremer, 1v, 377, 379, 389, 395, 
399, 403, 405. See also Holy 
Land 
Owen, Griffith ap (son of Owen 
Glendower), viii, 97 
Oxford, 11, 329 
university of, 111, 373 
parliament held at, v, 349 
Oxfordshire, 11, 93 
Oykell river, iv, 419 


Pachomius, St, abbot in Egypt, tv, 3 
Pacis, John, abbot of Pontigny, viii, 
87 
Paderborn, Germany, 111, 45 
pagan beliefs among Picts, 1, 73-75 
among Scots, i, 33, 37, 41, 43, 67 
Pagii, Gerard, French canon lawyer, 
vi, 21 
Paisley RNF, monastery at, 1v, 285; 
vi, 335; vili, 63; ix, 24, 48 
abbot of, vi, 319 
Palestine, 1, 11, 239, 257; 1, 11, 115 
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Palestrina, Italy, cardinal-bishop of. 
See Pecorara, James de 
Palladius, St, bishop, 11, 21, 23, 299; 
iv, 11; ix, 73 
Palluau, France, iv, 383 
Palumbus, a priest at Rome, iv, 81 
Pamplona, Spain, 11, 175 
Pandrasus, king of the Greeks, 1, 
179 
Pandulf, Roman sub-deacon, papal 
envoy and legate, bishop of 
Norwich, v, 11-13, 57, 59, 101, 
105 
Pannonia, Illyria, i, 11, 237; 11, 37, 
53, 289 
Pannonians, the, i, 237 
Papa Stronsay ORK, 1, 193 
Papa Westray ORK, 1, 193 
papacy, a burdensome office, iv, 
259-61 
papacy, schism in, general survey, 
Vili, 223-39 
part played by St Bernard in 
1130s, iv, 175; vin, 231 
schism of 1159-78, iv, 263, 285, 
325 
papal absolution for Robert Bruce, 
1308, vi, 319-21 
papal collector in Scotland. See 
Bagimond di Vezza 
papal correspondence with England 
1299-1301, vi, 101-31 
papal court, expenses of Scots 
there, 1256 and 1272, v, 319, 
387 
papal envoys in Scotland, their 
greed for money: 
1217, v, 95, 97 
1266, v, 357, 361 
1268, v, 369 
1275, v, 403 
consequent hostility to, v, 
97-99, 116-17 
papal gift of golden rose to William 
I, 1182, iv, 475 
papal jurisdiction in Scotland 
resisted, 1260, v, 333-5; cf. 397 
papal legates in general, hostile 
stories about, v, 403 


papal legates to Scotland (see also 
papal envoys; papal nuncios): 
William bishop of Moray, 1160, 
iv, 265-7 
Arnold bishop of St Andrews, 
1161, iv, 267 
Roger archbishop of York, 1164, 
iv, 289-91 
Vivian, 1176, iv, 323 
John of Salerno, 1201, iv, 429; cf. 
11, 373, 393 
Walter bishop of Glasgow and 
William Malveisin bishop of St 
Andrews, 1213, iv, 473 
Guala, 1217-18, v, 93-101, 133 
Pandulf, 1218-20, v, 101, 105 
James, 1221, v, 113 
Otto, 1237-9, v, 161, 165 
Ottobono, 1265-7, v, 357, 361, 
367-9, 171 
? Hubert, 1267, v, 361 
? Rigaud de Asserio and William 
de Landun, 71321, vu, 164 
Antony bishop of Urbino, 1436- 
T, vill, 297 
papal nuncios to Scotland (see also 
papal envoys; papal legates): 
Alexis/Alexius, 1180, iv, 339; cf. 
il, 375 
several Scots returning from 
papal court, 1182, iv, 475 
Walter de Wisbech, 1217-18, v, 
93-95, 99-101 
Giles, 1220, v, 113 
Stephen, 1230, v, 143 
Pontius, 1263, v, 333-5 
papal letters to Scotland: 
1192, iv, 443 
1200, iv, 441-3 
1217, vi, 129 
1235, vi, 129-31 
1236, vi, 133 
1375, vil, 453 
papal provisions, limits of, vii, 
279 
papal taxation for the crusade, 
refused in Scotland, 1268, vi, 
369 
refused again, 1269, vi, 373 
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ordered at council of Lyons, 
1274, v, 401, 403 
Paperoissole, a Turk, v, 169 
Papienus, emperor, i, 261 
Papirius, Lucius, Roman dictator, i, 
197 
Papple ELO, viii, 33 
pardon is available for all sinners, 11, 
77 
parents should be honoured, iv, 
149-51 
Paris, prince of Troy, 1, 21 
Paris, France, 11, 165, 171, 175, 177, 
363; 1v, 41, 57, 61, 159, 339, 
341, 343, 347, 351, 369, 381, 
395, 397, 409, 425, 427, 459, 
537, 605, 610; v, 7, 51, 53, 55, 
65, 75, 113, 123, 125, 137, 167, 
175, 189, 359, 389; vii, 315, 
317, 343; viti, 67, 87, 99, 131 
count of. See Capet, Hugh; Odo; 
Robert 
bishop of. See Auvergne, William 
d’; Denis, St; Matifas de Bucy, 
Simon; Nemours, Peter de; 
Peter Lombard; Sully, Maurice 
de 
cathedral of Notre Dame in, 1v, 
415, 584 
chancellor of. See Philip 
precentor of. See Cantor, Peter 
church of the Holy Innocents in, 
iv, 343 
church of St Lazare in, iv, 401 
monastery of St Victor at, iii, 
135; iv, 163 
canon of, ii, 349, 355. See also 
James, papal legate; St 
Victor, Hugh of; St Victor, 
Richard of 
church of the Franciscans at, vi, 
25 
church of Friars Preacher at, iii, 
399; vi, 25 
university of, 11, 169; iii, 3; viii, 
289 
doctors of, vi, 13 
disputation at, v, 389, 393 
scholars of, v, 145 


student at. See Stramiglaw, 
John de 
synod held at, v, 331 
Meadows, the (Les Champs), in, 
iv, 343 
markets (Les Halles) of, iv, 347, 
536, 537 
king’s hall at, iv, 351 
Petit Pont at, iv, 437 
walls of, iv, 397; v, 7 
citizens of, iv, 397; v, 377 
people of, v, 53-55 
Paris Alexander, son of Priam king 
of Troy, iv, 351 
Paris (Percy), Peter de, English 
leader, vii, 115 
Parliament, meetings of. See also 
assembly; council general; 
estates: 
Edinburgh, 1215, v, 81 
Scone, 1286, vi, 9 
? place, 1294, vi, 41, 43 
? place, 1295, vi, 43, 81, 233-4 
St Andrews, 1304, held by 
Edward I, vi, 299 
Ayr, 1315, vi, 377-81 
Scone, 1320, vii, 3 
Cambuskenneth, 1326, vii, 35 
Dairsie, 1335, vii, 109 
Scone, 1364, vii, 323 
Perth, 1368 = 1319, vii, 455 
Perth, 1424, viii, 221, 241 
Perth, 1425, viii, 243, 317-19 
Stirling, 1425, viti, 245 
Perth, 1426, viii, 257 
Edinburgh, 1426, viii, 257 
Inverness, 1428, viii, 259 
Perth, 1431, viii, 265 
Perth, 1433, viii, 277 
Perth, 1434, viii, 291 
parliament, lords of, list of. ix, 31 
parliament, English, supposedly 
held by Richard I, 1189, iv, 
391 
meeting at London, 1293, vi, 43. 
See John, king of Scots; 
Macduff 
? Robert Bruce summoned to a 
meeting, 1306, vi, 309 
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Parma, Italy, iv, 55 
tower of, vii, 31 
people of, v, 163, 171 
siege of, v, 171 
bishop of. See Cadulus 
Parthia, 1, 11 
Parthians, the, i, 25, 237, 253, 259, 
261; ii, 293 | 
Partholomus, son of Micelius, 
Gaelic ancestral figure, 1, 55, 
57, 59, 65 
parts of the world, three, i, 7-11 
Paschal I, pope, iv, 37 
Paschal II, pope, iti, 113; iv, 85 
Paschal III, anti-pope. See Guy of 
Crema 
Paschal, rival pope, viti, 225 
Patay (Meung), France, battle at, 
vili, 131, 133 
Paternus, Scottish recluse at 
Paderborn, Germany, iti, 45 
Patmos, Isle of, Greece, 1, 25, 245 
Patras, Greece, 1, 311 
Patrick, St, i, 47, 323; 11, 21, 23, 25, 
303; iv, 11, 13, 369; vi, 387, 
409 
Purgatory of, iv, 13 
Patrick, prior and then abbot of 
Melrose, iv, 437, 439 
Patrick, subprior of Durham, abbot 
of Dunfermline, iv, 429 
Patrick I, earl of Dunbar/ 
Lothian/March (d.1232), 1v, 
341, 349, 369, 477, 594; v, 147 
his wife. See Ada, dau. of King 
William the Lion 
Patrick II, earl of Dunbar (d.1248), 
v, 147, 151, 191 : 
Patrick III, earl of Dunbar 
(d.1289), v, 317, 429 
Patrick, earl of Atholl, v, 179, 181, 
183, 187 
Paul, St, apostle, i, 13, 25, 225, 229, 
275, 279, 281, 285, 307; 11, 291; 
iii, 157 
Paul the hermit, at Thebes, Egypt, 1, 
263 
Paul II, pope, 1x, 22 
Paula, St, iv, 3 — 


Paulan, perhaps an Anglo-Saxon 
dreng, vil, 411 
Paulinus, bishop in Northumbria, 
ii, 119 
Pavia, Italy, city of, 11, 147, 171; 1Vv, 
15; vii, 273, 275 
basilica of St Peter ad Vincula in, 
vii, 275 
altar to St Sebastian in, iv, 25; 
vii, 275 
plague in, iv, 25 
citizens of, v, 5 
council of, viii, 221 
Pavia, William of, cardinal, 1v, 271, 
295, 507 
Pay, Stephen, subprior and prior of 
St Andrews, bishop-elect of St 
Andrews, iii, 407, 425 
peace agreements between Scotland 
and England: 
1072, i, 57 
1136, ii, 129-31 
1139, ii, 131 
1174, iv, 453-5 
1189, iv, 391-3 
1209, iv, 453-5 
1212, iv, 455-7, 469; v, 17; cf. iv, 
471-3 
1217, v, 95 
1220, v, 105 
1237, v, 161 
1244, v, 185, 187 
1251, v, 299, 301 
1328, vii, 35-39 
Peada, king of Middle Angles, ii, 
127, 131 
peasant movements, lack of 
sympathy for, 1358 and 1381, 
vii, 307-9, 391-5 
Pecorara, James da, cardinal-bishop 
of Palestrina, papal legate, v, 
161 
Peebles PEB, cross found at, v, 335 
church of St Andrew in, iv, 413 
church of Holy Cross at, v, 335 
O.Trin. house at, ix, 29 © 
Peebles, John de, archdeacon of St 
Andrews, royal chancellor, vi, 
67 
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Peebles, William, prior of 
monastery of Melrose, vii, 11 

Peel IOM, castle of, i, 15 

Pelagius, heretic, 11, 9; iv, 3 

Pelagius II, pope, ii, 103 

Peleg, descendant of Shem, i, 19 

Pembroke PEM, iv, 463 

earl of. See Marshal, Gilbert; 

Marshal, William; Valence, 
Aymer de 

Penafort. See Raymond, Friar 

Pencoyt, Geoffrey de, Englishman 
in Ireland, vi, 395 

Pencraig ELO, viii, 33 

Penda, king of Mercians, ii, 117, 
127, 131 

Peniiscola, Spain, iii, 435; viii, 87 

Penmarch, Brittany, viii, 297 

Penrith CMB, lordship of, v, 407; 
vi, 9, 105, 157; vii, 151, 381 

town of, viii, 83 

Penselwood SOM, iii, 323 

Pentapolis, North Africa, i, 11 

Pentland MLO, v, 85 


~ Pentland Firth, i, 181 


Pentland Hills MLO, vii, 113, 135 

Pentland Skerries ORK, i, 195 

‘Penvai’, castle of, probably in 
England, viii, 61 

Penvyn, Welsh noble, v, 413; vi, 440; 
viii, 99, 101 | 

Pepieux, Giraud de, O.Cist., v, 63 

Percehay, Walter de, knight, vi, 33 

Perche, France, count of. See - 
Thomas 

Perche, Stephen of, iv, 423 

Percy, Henry de, Lord Percy, father 
of first earl of North- 
umberland, vii, 257, 267, 269, 
271 

Percy, Henry de, first earl of 
Northumberland, lord of 
Cockermouth, vii, 371, 373, 
381; vil, 7, 23, 27, 43, 57, 61, 
65, 67 : 

his son Henry Hotspur, vii, 417, 

419, 427, 439, 443; viii, 21, 23, 
27, 33, 45, 47, 49, 51, 53, 55, 
57, 59, 95 


his brother Thomas, earl of | 
Worcester, viii, 57, 59 
Percy, Henry, son of Henry 
Hotspur, later second earl of 
Northumberland, viii, 21, 61, 
65, 85 
Percy, Peter de. See Paris 
Percy, Ralph, brother of Henry 
Hotspur, vii, 417, 419, 439 
Perigueux, France, city of, iv, 43, 
485 
people of, v, 131 
Perisby, William de, abbot of 
Balmerino, v, 381, 411 
perjury analysed and condemned, 
ili, 383-7 
Peronne, France, town of, v, 47, 51, 
53, 133 
count of. See Radulf 
Persia, i, 11 
king of. See Artaxerxes; Darius 
Persians, the, 1, 25, 59, 261, 263, 
303; 11, 115; v, 111, 365 
kings of, 1, 63, 197, 263, 265, 303 
monarchy of, i, 207 
Perth PER, town of, iv, 259, 427, 
429, 457, 473, 516; v, 187, 343, 
351, 421; vi, 67, 291, 297, 323, 
347, 349, 450; vii, 73, 75, 79, 
83, 95, 109, 115, 123, 137, 141, 
143, 253, 375, 455; viii, 9, 321, 
337; ix, 131, 135. See also 
‘Bertha’ | 
citizens of, vi, 347, 349 
keeper for Edward de Balliol. See 
Duncan IV earl of Fife 
keeper for Edward III. See 
Ughtred, Thomas 
church of St John in, vii, 123 
Carthusian house in, ix, 27, 29. 
See also Charterhouse 
OFM house in, ix, 29 
OP house in, viii, 289, 303; ix, 29 
fortifications of, vii, 123 
bridge at, iv, 457; v, 3, 79 
castle at, iv, 259, 486, 624 
gate-tower at, 111, 421 
North Inch of, viii, 9 
Valley of St John in, viii, 275 
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sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
sheriff of. See Mortimer, Roger de 
clerical council held at, v, 113, 
181, 187, 371, 399, 403 
council held at, viui, 13, 73, 87, 
89, 287, 289, 297 
parliament held at, viii, 221, 241, 
243, 257, 265, 277, 291, 319 
Pertinax, emperor, 1, 249, 251 
Perugia, Italy, city of, v, 373; vi, 131 
Pescennius Niger, Roman imperial 
claimant, 1, 253 
Peter, St, apostle, Heaven’s key- 
bearer, 1, 13, 25, 225, 229, 257, 
275, 277, 279, 281, 283, 285, 
311, 313; ni, 101, 159, 291, 311, 
313, 367, 373, 375, 429; iti, 25, 
49, 93, 115, 137; tv, 119, 121, 
123; vi, 149; vii, 7 
church of, 1, 259, 281, 297 
prayers of, iv, 53, 55 
vision of, iv, 97 
Peter, rival pope, viii, 225 
Peter I, king of Cyprus, vii, 449 
Peter II, king of Aragon, count of 


Barcelona, lord of Montpellier, 


iv, 435, 626; v, 7, 75 

Peter, count of Vendome, v, 191 

Peter, canon of Inchcolm, viii, 137, 
139 

Peter Alfonsi (Moses), Jewish 
convert to Christianity, iv, 151 

“Peter Comestor, iv, 255 

Peter Lombard, bishop of Paris, 1v, 
253 

Peter (Bartholomew), peasant 
crusader, 111, 93 

Peter Mauclerc, son of Robert 
count of Dreux, count of 
Brittany, 111, 133; iv, 267; v, 37, 
137, 139, 145 

his wife. See Alice 

Peter of Roaix, crusader, iti, 91 

Peter the Hermit, crusader, 111, 91; 
iv, 99, 107 

Peter, English prophet, v, 11-17 

Petreius, Roman legate, i, 207 

Pharaoh, king of Egypt, i, 31; vi, 
143, 183; ix, 63, 67 


Pharisees, Jewish religious party, 
vili, 283 
Pharos, city of, Egypt, 1, 31 
Phenius, grandfather of Gaythelos, 
1,45 — 
Philadelphus (Ptolemy IJ), ruler of 
Egypt, 1, 23 
Philip, king of Macedonia, 1, 197; i, 
287 
Philip, emperor, i, 25, 261 
Philip, son of Philip, joint emperor, 
i, 261 
Philip (Philippicus), emperor, 11, 147 
Philip, rival pope, viii, 225 
Philip I, king of the French, in, 63, 
73; iv, 117, 147; v, 129 
his brother. See Hugh the Great 
his daughter. See Constance 
Philip II Augustus, king of France, 
iv, 253, 267, 277, 333, 339, 341, 
343, 345, 349, 351, 353, 367, 
369, 373, 375, 377, 379, 381, 
383, 385, 387, 395, 397, 399, 
401, 403, 409, 411, 413, 415, 
417, 419, 423, 425, 427, 431, 
433, 435, 437, 445, 447, 457, 
459, 485, 487, 588, 622; v, 5, 7, 
9, 11, 21, 23-25, 37, 39, 41, 45, 
47 55, 57, 63, 65, 85, 91, 119- 
27, 129, 133, 379 
his mother. See Adele of 
Champagne 
his wife. See Elizabeth 
his son. See Louis, prince of 
France 
his sisters. See Alice; Margaret; 
Mary 
his daughter. See Mary 
his bastard son. See Philip Hurepel 
Philip II, king of France, son of 
King Louis IX, v, 359, 369, 
375, 377, 407; vi, 13 
his sister. See Agnes 


Philip IV, king of France, vi, 41, 43, © 


45-49, 51, 77, 81, 89, 99, 214, 
243, 339 

his brother. See Charles 

his sister. See Margaret 

his daughter. See Isabella 
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Philip VI, de Valois, king of France, 
lil, 405; vii, 83, 93, 115, 117, 
131, 149, 151, 253, 255 
Philip the Bold, son of King John 
II of F rance, later duke of 
Burgundy, vii, 299 
Philip, duke of Swabia, Iv, 419, 615 
Philip, count of Flanders, iv, 303, 
311, 315, 341, 347, 379, 397, 
399, 412, 515, 554, 571, 573 
Philip, count of Nevers, viii, 85 
Philip, abbot of Jedburgh, v, 163, 
191 
Philip, chancellor of Paris, v, 391 
Philip, son of Herod, i, 223 
Philip, hermit, companion of St 
Regulus, i, 315 
Philip Hurepel, bastard son of King 
Philip II of France, count of 
Boulogne, v, 9, 137 
Philistines, the, i, 21 
Philo Judaeus, philosopher, i, 2 
Philometor ory VI) of Egypt, 
1, 23 
Philonidas, Greek runner, ii, 317 
Philopator (Ptolemy IV) of Egypt, 
i, 23 
Philtan, king of Hibernia, li, 75 
Phinehas the priest, li, 373 
Phocas, emperor, ii, 109, 111; iv, 19 
Phoroneus, king of Argos, i, a. 51; 
li, 425 
Phrygia, Asia Minor, i, 179 
Piacenza, Italy, council at, iv, 95 
Pictavi, i, 71, 87 
Pictavia, i, 15; ii, 275, 281 
Pictavis, city of the Picts, i, 71. See 
also Poitiers 
Picts, i, 13, 61, 69, 71, 73, 85, 87, 
169, 173, 175, 181, 195, 197, 
199, 201, 203, 233, 235, 237, 
239, 251, 253, 255, 257, 263, 
265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 301, 
307, 309, 311, 315, 317, 319, 
321, 329; ii, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 
15, 17, 27, 29, 31, 33, 41, 45, 
49, 55, 69, 71, 73, 83, 111, 127, 
135, 137, 143, 145, 149, 151, 
157, 159, 185, 269, 271, 273, 


275, 277, 279, 281, 289, 295, 
297, 299, 301, 303, 305, 307, 
311, 315, 319, 325; iii, 71, 343; 
iV, 9: v, 341; vi, 29, 143, 145, 
149, 183; vii, 5; ix, 69-73 
origins of, i, 31: 11, 297 
dispute with Scots over a dog, i, 
265; 11 275 
defeat and expell the Scots, i, 30, 
319; ti, 275 
destroyed by King Kenneth son 
of Alpin, ii, 279 
Columba teacher of the, iv, 19 
Pierleoni, Jordan, patrician and 
senator at Rome, iv, 165 
Pierleoni, Peter. See Anacletus II, 
anti-pope 
Pilate, procurator of Judea, 1, 223, 
225 
Pilgrim, archbishop of Cologne, iv, 
69 


pilgrimage. See Jerusalem: St 
Monance 
Pilmore PER, manor, iii, 437 
Pilmor, John de, bishop of Moray, 
vii, 323 
Piperdean BWK, battle of, vill, 293 
Pippin II, father of Charles Martel, 
il, 177 
Pippin Ill, king of the Franks, ii, 
49, 151, 153, 159, 177, 329: v, 
127-9 
Pippin, son of Charlemagne, iv, 37 
his son. See Bernard, king of 
Italy 
Pippin, son of Louis I the Pious, 
king of Aquitaine, iv, 37, 43 
Pippin and Charles his sons, iv, 
piracy, English, in the Firth of 
Forth: 
1335, vii, 109-11 
1336, vil, 119-21 
1356, vii, 291-5 
1384, vii, 399-403 
Pisa, Italy, iv, 379 
archbishop of. See Lanfranchi, 
Ubaldo | 
Pisa, Henry of, cardinal, iv, 295, 507 


ey 
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Pisans, iv, 399; viii, 231 
Pisy, Burchard de, an archdeacon in 
France, vii, 29 
Pitpollok ANG, vi, 33 
Pius II, pope, ix, 22 
Pius III, pope, ix, 22 
Placidia, dau. of Emperor 
Theodosius I, ii, 19 
Pladda BTE, i, 187 
plague, regarded as the consequence 
of sin, iv, 25 
visitations of, in Scotland(see also 
epidemic): 
663, ii, 133-5 
1040s, ii, 23 
1173, iv, 313 
1349, vii, 273 
1362, vii, 319 
1380, vii, 381 
1401, viii, 39 
1431 (pestilence), viii, 265 
1432 (pestilence at Haddington), 
viii, 277 
Plantagenet, Geoffrey V, count of 
Anjou and Poitou, vi, 39. See 
also Geoffrey count of Anjou 
his wife. See Matilda 
his son. See Henry II, king of 
England 
Platar, Thomas, canon of St 
Andrews, ii, 427, 429 
Plater ANG, forest of, vii, 125 
» Plato, Greek philosopher, i, 23 — 
pluralism, analyis and attack on 
with exempla, iv, 305; v, 389-97 
legislation against in council of 
Lyons, 1274, v, 401 
Pluscarden MOR, priory of, v, 145; 
viii, 275; ix, 27 
monks of, v, 187 
Poeni (Carthaginians), ii, 271 
Poitiers, France, ‘town of the Picts’, 
| i, 87; ii, 129; iv, 435; vi, 321. 
See also Pictavis 
battle at, vii, 271, 299, 301, 307 
diocese of, vii, 59 
bishop of. See Comberel, Hugh 
de; Melun, John de; Porrée, 
Gilbert de la 


Poitiers, Philip of, bishop of 
Durham, iv, 445 
Poitou, province of Gallia 
Narbonensis, i, 61, 87 
Poitou, France, iv, 413, 423, 427, 
437, 588, 597 
county/duchy of, iv, 413, 423, 
427: v, 39, 47, 55, 119, 149, 175, 
177 
count of. See Alphonse of 
Poitiers; Arthur; Eleanor; 
Plantagenet, Geoffrey V; 
Richard; William IV 
men of, i, 317; iv, 431; v, 37, 55, 
131 
Pole, William de la, earl of Suffolk, 
viii, 129, 131 
his brother, Alexander de la, viii, 
131 
his brother, John de la, viii, 131, 
295 
political debates in scholastic form, 
on the problem of ending 
the Great Schism, 1419, viii, 
89-93 
on the advisability of peace 
with the English, 1433, viii, 
287-91 
Pomonian Islands (Orkney), 1, 
193 
Pompey (Gnaeus Pompeius 


Magnus), Roman general, i, 23, 


207; ii, 403 
Pons, Reginald de, holder of a fief 
in Saintes, France, v, 177 
Pontefract YOW, vii, 11 
Ponteland NTB, v, 185 
Ponthieu, France, iii, 41, 43 
county of, v, 119, 129 
count of. See Guy; William II 
Pontigny, France, monastery at, 1V, 
155, 269, 273, 299, 301, 439, 
493; v, 171, 189, 319 
abbot of. See Macon, Hugh de; 
Pacis, John 
‘Pontissey’, sire de, vili, 251 
Pontitian, friend of St Augustine, 1, 
325 
Pontius, St, i, 263 
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Pontius, papal nuncio, v, 333, 335 
Pontus, Asia Minor, i, 263 
Poore, Herbert, bishop of Salisbury, 
iv, 444 
Porcari, Stephen, a Roman prince, 
viii, 263 
Porchester HMP, iv, 313 
Porrée, Gilbert de la, Master, 
bishop of Poitiers, iv, 167 
disciples of, 169 
Port Haven FIF, viii, 139 
Port-sur-Seine, France, monastery 
at, iv, 532. See also Barbeau 
Portugal, 1, 15 
Porus, an Indian king, v, 365 
Potencia, St, i, 315 
Potton, Hugh de, archdeacon of 
Glasgow, v, 161 
Potton, Richard de, bishop of 
Aberdeen, v, 323, 379 
Poulain, Robert, archbishop of 
Rouen, v, 75 
Powal, John, abbot of Llantarnam, 
viii, 101, 103, 107, 109 
Prague. See Bohemia 
Preachers, Order of, in Scotland. 
See Dominican friars 
Prebenda, Richard de, clerk of 
King William the Lion, bishop 
of Dunkeld, iv, 433, 457, 465; 
v,81 
bones of, v, 359 
Prebenda, Robert de, bishop of 
Dunblane, v, 367, 389, 409 
Predestinarians, heresy of the, iv, 5, 
7 
predestination, implications of this 
doctrine, iv, 5-7 
prelates, discription of good, v, 165 
discussion of how they have good 
relations with princes, v, 363-7 
Premonstratensian order, iti, 125, 
147; iv, 155, 159; ix, 24, 25, 26. 
See also Dryburgh 
Prenderguest, Robert, Scot in 
English garrison at Edinburgh, 
vil, 133, 135 
Preston ELO, 11, 79; viii, 33 
Preston, Laurence de, knight, 


sheriff of Lothian, vii, 109, 
(27,131,222 

Priam, king of Troy, 1, 21; 11, 53; iv, 
351 

Priam, king of the Franks, 11, 53 

Priapus, god of gardens, 1, 77 

Prignano, Bartholomew, arch- 
bishop of Bari, Italy. See 
Urban VI, pope | 

Prince: Scottish use of this title v, 3 

priories (monastic) in Scotland, list 
of, ix, 25-27 

Priscus, father of Pope Celestine I, 
i, 21 

Probus, Valerius, emperor, 1, 25, 263 

Procop, Hussite leader, viii, 277, 
279, 285 

procurations, levy of, by decree of 
the council of Lyons, 1274, v, 
401 

Promised Land. See Holy Land 

Provence, France, ti, 147, 153, 167; 
ii, 93; 1v, 41; vii, 17 

count of. See Raymond Berenger 
V : 
and the First Crusade, iv, 105 

Provins, France, town of, iv, 381 

provostries [of collegiate churches] 
in Scotland, list of, 1x, 27-28 

prudence in a leader, discussion of , 
v, 321, 325-9 

Prim, Germany, monastery at, iv, 
43, 59, 61 

Prussia, Master of. See Teutonic 
Knights, Order of 

Ptolemais (Acre), Palestine, 111, 93 

Ptolemy I, satrap of Egypt, 1, 23 

Ptolemy II. See Philadelphus 

Ptolemy III. See Evergetes 

Ptolemy IV. See Philopator 

Ptolemy V. See Epiphanes 

Ptolemy VI. See Philometor 

Ptolemy VIII. See Euergetes 

Ptolemy IX. See Soter 

Ptolemy X. See Alexander I 

Ptolemy XI (Alexander IT), ruler of 
Egypt, 1, 23 

Ptolemy XII. See Dionysius 

Ptolomey, King, vii, 313 
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Ptolemy, astronomer, 11, 365 

Puiset, Hugh de, bishop of 
Durham, iv, 289 

‘Pune de Pane’ (unidentified), a 
town in France, vii, 303 

Purgatory, official account of, 
sponsored by the papacy, 1323- 
4, vii, 17-27 

Pyrenees, mountain range, Spain, 1, 
53; 1, 133 

Pyrrhus, patriarch, ti, 127 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 11, 415 


Quadi, a German tribe, 1, 321 
Quartus, consul, i, 285 
Queensferry (South) WLO, 1, 311; 
ili, 111; v, 419, 427. See also 
South Queensferry 
Quierzy, Gerard de, ‘castellan’ of 
Laon, iv, 153 
Quincy, Robert de, iv, 25, 618 
Quincy, Roger de, earl of 
Winchester, constable of 
Scotland, v, 147, 349; vi, 35 
his wife. See Elena 
his daughters, v, 349. See also 
Elizabeth (or Isabel); Helen; 
Margaret 
Quincy, Saher de, earl of 
Winchester, iv, 451, 632; v, 61 
Quinquegentanei, confederation of 
African tribes, i, 265 
Quintillus, emperor, 1, 263 
Quirinus (Romulus), Roman god, 1, 
83, 85 
Quirites (Romans), i, 85 
Quitclaim of Scotland, by Richard 
I, 1189, iv, 391-3 
by Edward III, 1328, vii, 37-39 
Quoenthryth, sister of Cenwulf 
king of the Mercians, ii, 183, 
185 


Raban Maur, abbot of Fulda, 
archbishop of Mainz, iv, 39 

Radepont, France, iv, 433 

Radicofani, Italy, iv, 447 

Radulf, abbot of Coupar Angus, iv, 
291 


Radulf, abbot of Jedburgh, iv, 437 

Radulf I, abbot of Melrose, bishop 
of Downpatrick, iv, 429 

Radulf II, abbot of Melrose, v, 105 

Radulf, abbot of Kinloss, v, 107-9 

Radulf, monk of Holm Cultram, v, 
27-29, 35 

Radulf, count of Peronne, iti, 133 

Radulf, earl of Hereford, ini, 21 

Radulph, baron of Stafford, vii, 81, 
129 

Radulph, abbot of Selkirk, then 
abbot of Tiron, tii, 101 

Raedwald, king of the East Angles, 
ii, 113 

Raegnald, king of Deira, i1, 327, 
329 

Rainald, an Italian crusader, 111, 91 

Rainulf, brother of Prince Richard 
(of Salerno), crusader, 111, 91 

Ralph, count of Clermont, iv, 379, 
555 

Ralph, Lord Greystoke, keeper of 
Roxburgh castle, vii, 397, 516 

Ralph de Millau, Friar William, vii, 
17 

Ralston, John, king’s secretary, 
bishop of Dunkeld, viii, 299 

Ramleh, Israel, iv, 95 

Ramornie, John, knight, vii, 39, 41 

Ramsay, Peter de, bishop of 
Aberdeen, v, 189, 299, 323 

Ramsay, Alexander I de, knight, 
keeper of Roxburgh castle, 
sheriff of Teviotdale, vii, 109, 
113, 129, 137, 147, 149, 151, 
153, 155, 157, 275 

Ramsay, Alexander II, of 
Dalhousie, knight, vii, 47 

Ramsay, Alexander III, of 
Dalhousie, knight, viii, 243, 
293 

Ramsay, John, of Carnock, knight, 
vill, 49 

Ramsay, Laurence, of Clatto, 
knight, viii, 49 

Ramsay, Robert de, knight, vii, 331 

Ramsay, William de, of Dalhousie, 
vil, 281 
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Ramsay, William de, of Colluthie, 
vii, 301 

Ramsay, William de, vii, 5 

Ramsay, William de, vii, 137 

Rangon, Geoffrey de, holder of 
Taillebourg castle, France, v, 
177 


Randolph, Thomas, son of Thomas 


son of Ranulf, king’s 
chamberlain, v, 375 
Randolph, John, earl of Moray, 
guardian of the kingdom, 
keeper of the West March, vii, 
83, 85, 107, 109, 111, 113, 115, 
149, 151, 259, 261, 460 
Randolph, Thomas I, earl of 
Moray, lord of Man and 
Annandale, guardian of the 
kingdom, justiciar, vi, 63, 351, 
379, 381, 385, 413, 415, 486; 
vii, 5, 11, 35, 41, 57, 59, 63, 67, 
71, 73, 176, 189 
Randolph, Thomas II, earl of 
Moray, vii, 71, 77, 79 
ransom, of Richard I, Scottish 
contribution to, 1193, iv, 407 
paid by English after Bannock- 
burn, 1314, vi, 353, 377 
paid by Richard Talbot, 1335, vii 
129 
paid by various captives to Scots, 
1338, vii, 149 
paid by various captives to Scots, 
1342, vii, 151 
of David II, negotiations over, 
1351-2, 1354, 1357, vii, 297, 
305, 313 
of James I, 1424, viii, 221 
of Sir John Stewart of Darnley, 
1425, viii, 295 
Ranulf, archdeacon of Durham, iii, 
137 
Ranulf Flambard, bishop of 
Durham, iii, 99, 113, 125; iv, 83 
Rathlin, co. Antrim, i, 187 
Ratho MLO, rector of. See Lauder, 
Alexander 
Ratisbon (Regensburg), Germany, 
u, 161 


5 


Rattray, Eustace de, man-at-arms, 
vii, 3 
Ravenna, Italy, ii, 365; iv, 155; viii, 
223 
archbishop of. See Gerard: 
Guibert 
Ravenna, Guibert of, anti-pope as 
Clement III, iv, 87; viii, 229 
Raymond, count of Saint-Gilles, 
crusader, ili, 91, 93 
Raymond V, count of Toulouse and 
St Gilles, iv, 347, 381 
Raymond VI, count of Toulouse 
and St Gilles, v, 21, 63, 75 
Raymond VII, count of Toulouse, 
v, 21, 175 
Raymond-Berenger V, count of 
Provence, v, 147, 159, 175 
Raymond Roger, count of Foix, v, 
75 
Raymond Pilet, crusader, iii, 91 
Raymond (of Pefiafort), Friar, OP, 
canonist, v, 171 
Raymond the Gascon, French 
crusader, v, 173-5 
Reading BRK, monks of, v, 375 
Reande, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 
173 
rebellions, against Malcolm I, 954, 
ii, 349 
against Alexander I, ? 1107, iii, 
105-7 
against David I in Moray, 1130, 
Iv, 253 
against Malcolm IV in Argyll, 
1153-4, iv, 253; in Galloway, 
1160, iv, 259; in Moray and 
Argyll, 1163-4, iv, 263-5 
against William in Galloway, 
1175, iv, 323; in Ross, 1179, iv, 
337; in Caithness and Moray, 
1196-7, iv, 419; in Caithness, 
1201-2, iv, 427; in Ross, 1211, 
iv, 465-7 
against Alexander II in Argyll, 
1221-2, v, 105-7; in the North, 
? 1223, v, 117; in Galloway, 
1234 and 1235, v, 147, 149-51: 
in Argyll, 1249, v, 191 
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against Governor Albany in Ross 
and Aberdeenshire, 1411, viii, 
75-77; in Argyll, 1412, vii, 77 
against James I, in Dumbarton 
etc., 1425, viii, 245, 247; in 
Lochaber, 1429 and 1431, viii, 
263, 265 
recreation, discussion of virtues of, 
v, 41-45 
Red Sea, i, 3, 21, 31, 221 
Redesdale NTB, i, 197; vii, 417, 425 
earl of. See Umfraville, Gilbert de 
‘Redfigot? MLO/ELO, vi, 73 
Reginald, monk of Melrose, bishop 
of Ross, iv, 413; v, 75 
Reginald, abbot of Arbroath, iv, 
337 
Reginald, sub-prior of Canterbury, 
iv, 439, 610 
Reginald, count of Dammartin, iv, 
415 
Reginald FitzUrse, assassin of 
Becket, iv, 303 
Reginald of the Isles, vii, 253 
Regles. See Patrick, St, Purgatory of 
Regulus, St, i, 313, 315, 317; 1, 299 
Rehoboam, son of Solomon, 1, 21; 
ii, 355 
Reimbald, cellarer of Holyrood, 
abbot of Scone, iv, 421 
Reiner, abbot of Kinloss, iv, 321 
religious life, standards of, v, 153-9 
religious orders. See Arrouaisian; 
Augustinian (Black Canons); 
Beauvais; Benedictine (Black 
Monks); Carmelite friars; 
Carthusian; Cistercian (White 
Monks); Cluniac, Dominican 
friars (Friars Preachers); 
Franciscan friars (Minors); 
Grandmontine; Jacobin friars; 
Premonstratensian; Trinitarian; 
Valliscaulian 
Remigius, St, 11, 49, 55 
prayers of, iv, 53, 55 
Remus. See Romulus 
Renfrew RNBF, iv, 265; vi, 347; vii, 
97 
barons of, vil, 107 


Resby, James, a Franciscan friar, 
heretic, viii, 67, 71 
Rescobie ANG, iti, 87, 99 
Restenneth ANG priory, ix, 26 
prior of. See Hugh; Robert 
resumption of crown property, 
1425, viii, 245 
Rether, king of Scots, 1, 197. See 
also Reuda 
Retherdale. See Redesdale 
Reu, son of Peleg, q.v., i, 19, 29 
Reuda (Eochaid Riada), king of 
Scots, i, 197, 199. See also 
Rether 
Rey Cross YON, ii, 79; iii, 129 
Rheims, France, city of, ii, 53, 365; 
iv, 15, 333; v, 145; viii, 131 
papal council at (1148), iv, 167 
archbishop of. See Chartres, 
Reginald de; Dreux, Henry de; 
Ebbo: France, Henry de; 
Joinville, William de; William 
synod held at, v, 333 
canon and master of the schools 
of. See Bruno, St 
Rhiderch, killer of Culen king of 
Scots, ii, 355, 357 
Rhine river, i, 199, 317; iv, 41 
Rhine, count palatine of, i1, 369 
Rhipaean mountains, north of the 
known world, 1, 13 
Rhodes, Greek island, 1, 13 
Rhone river, i, 199, 317; iv, 17 
Rhum INV, 1, 189 
Rhymer, Thomas the. See Earlston, 
Thomas de 
Rhys, brother of Grufydd, king of 
the Welsh, 111, 35 
Rhys, king of Wales, iv, 275 
his sons and daughters, iv, 275 
Ribemont, Anselm de, French 
crusader, iv, 103, 105 
Ribomonte (or Silomonte), John de, 
French lawyer, vi, 13 
‘Ribuaria’, Belgium, iv, 57 
Riccarton MLO, lord of. See 
Wardlaw, Gilbert de 
Richard, St, boy murdered by Jews 
at Paris, iv, 343 
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Richard I Lionheart, king of 
England, iv, 267, 353, 387, 389, 
391, 397, 399, 401, 403, 405, 411, 
413, 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 433, 
567, 591, 626; v, 19, 21, 51, 301; 
vi, 39, 121, 155; ix, 87 
as lord (duke) of Aquitaine, tv, 
285, 303, 341 
as lord (count) of Poitou, iv, 373, 
375, 379, 381, 383, 385, 387 
Richard II, king of England, vi, 39, 
65; vil, 175, 391, 393, 397, 407, 
409, 445; vin, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 
23, 25, 27, 29, 101; ix, 89 
pseudo-king, viii, 29, 65, 67, 115 
Richard, son of King John of 
England, earl of Cornwall, 
emperor of Germany, iv, 445, 
453; v, 141, 161, 177, 185, 317, 
387 
his sons. See Edmund; Henry of 
Almain 
Richard, bishop of Dunkeld, iv, 175 
Richard, abbot of Melrose, iii, 363 
Richard I, abbot of Cambus- 
kenneth, v, 373 
Richard II the Fat, prior and abbot 
of Cambuskenneth, v, 373 
Richard, prior and abbot of Kelso, 
v, 101 
Richard, chaplain of King Malcolm 
IV, bishop of St Andrews, 111, 
371, 373; iv, 269, 281, 291, 319, 
325 
Richard, clerk of King William the 
Lion, bishop of Moray, in, 393; 
iv, 377, 433 
Richard, chaplain to William the 
Lion, bishop of Dunkeld, iv, 
285, 319, 325 
Richard the Scot, canon of St 
Victor at Paris, 11, 135 
Richard, cellarer and then abbot of 
Jedburgh, 1v, 321 
Richard, a cleric close to King 
Malcolm IV, iv, 279, 497 
Richard, duke of Burgundy, iv, 59 
Richard I, duke of the Normans, 111, 
319; iv, 63; ix, 87 


Richard II, duke of the Normans, 
ili, 25, 27; iv, 63; 1x, 87 
Richard III, duke of the Normans, 
iii, 25 
Richard, earl of Chester, 111, 103 
Richard of the Principate (prince of 
Salerno), Italian crusader, 111, 
91 
Richard, son of Count Rainulf, 
Italian crusader, 111, 91 
Richard, bastard brother of 
William son of King Henry I, 
ii, 103 
Richard le Breton, assassin of 
Becket, iv, 303 
Richemont, Arthur de, constable of 
France, viii, 131 
Richildis, wife of Emperor Charles 
the Fat, iv, 49, 57 
Richmond YON, iti, 75 
castle at, iv, 315 
earl of. See Brittany, John of; 
Conan 
archdeacon of (York diocese). 
See Marsh, Richard 
Ridfort, Gerard de, grand master of 
the Temple, iv, 377, 553 
Rieux, John de, lord of Rochefort, 
marshal of France, vii, 99 
Rievaulx YON, abbey of, i11, 129, 
135, 139, 141; v, 27; vu, 13 
abbot of, 11, 371. See also Ailred, 
St; Silvanus 
Rifad Scot, Gaelic and biblical 
ancestral figure, in, 173 
Rigaud, Odo, archbishop of Rouen, 
v, 359 
Rimini, Italy. See Ariminum 
Ripon YOW, church of St Wilfrid, 
i, 81 
Riquier of Ponthieu, St, v, 129 
church of, v, 129 
Rixenda, wife of Walter a lapsed 
monk, v, 153 
Robermont, Belgium, near Liege, iv, 
155 
Robert II the Pious, king of 
Francia, 11, 365, 381; iv, 75; v, 
129 
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Robert the Strong, marquess of 
Neustria, iv, 57 
his son. See Odo 
Robert, count of Paris, brother of 
King Odo, 1v, 59, 61 | 
Robert I, duke of the Normans. See 
Rollo 
Robert the Magnificent, duke of the 
Normans (d.1035), ix, 87 
Robert I, king of Scots, formerly 
earl of Carrick, vi, 75, 317, 
319, 321, 323, 325, 327, 329, 
331, 335, 339, 341, 343, 345, 
347, 349, 351, 353, 355, 357, 
361, 363, 365, 367, 371, 375, 
377, 379, 381, 383, 385, 413, 
415, 442, 447, 448, 450, 451, 
452, 456-7, 461-2; vii, 3, 7, 11, 
13, 15, 35, 37, 39, 43, 45, 47, 
49, 51, 53-57, 65, 67, 71, 189, 
309, 409; ix, 79, 91, 135, 136 
his brother. See Bruce, Edward de 
his sister. SeeBruce, Christian de 
his daughters. See Bruce, 
Marjorie; Bruce, Matilda de 
his illegitimate son. See Bruce, 
Robert de 
his testament, 1x, 37 
regarded as a tenth ‘worthy’, 1x, 
46 , 
Robert II, king of Scots, iti, 409; vi, 
65, 385; vii, 365, 367, 375, 383, 
445, 447, 453; viii, 3, 35; 1x, 91, 
136, 137. See also Steward, 
Robert = 
his children, vii, 367, 447 
Robert III, king of Scots, iti, 409, 
411; vi, 37; vii, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 
13, 29, 31, 39, 45, 51, 53, 61, 
63, 65, 133; ix, 91, 137 
Robert the Wise, king of [Naples], 
vil, 57 | 
Robert, papal legate. See Courson, 
Robert de 
Robert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
ili, 43 | | 
Robert I, prior of Scone, bishop of 
St Andrews, in, 109, 125, 127, 
345, 347, 373, 417; 1v, 263 


Robert H, prior of Scone, prior of 
St Andrews, iti, 417 
Robert I, bishop of Ross, v, 3, 75, 383 
Robert II, archdeacon and then 
bishop of Ross, v, 383 
Robert, abbot of Arbroath, v, 348, 
359 | 
Robert, abbot of Deer, v, 107 
Robert Curthose, brother of King 
William of England, 111, 63, 65, 
67, 69, 75, 91, 95, 113; iv, 87, 
107, 369 
Robert Guiscard, duke of Apulia, 
ii, 367, 431; iii, 59; iv, 63 
Robert, duke of Burgundy, vi, 15 
his wife. See Agnes 
Robert, count of Flanders, iti, 91, 
113; 1v, 107 
Robert HI, count of Alencon, iv, 
431, 601 
Robert, count of Artois, v, 189-91 
Robert I, count of Dreux, iv, 413, 
555; v, 37, 55, 137 
his eldest son, Robert, v, 37, 55 
another son. See Peter Mauclerc 
Robert IV, count of Dreux, v, 417 
his daughter. See Yolanda 
Robert II, earl of Leicester, 111, 133 
Robert III of the White Hands, earl 
of Leicester, iti, 393; iv, 311, 
379, 517, 519, 555, 563 
his wife, Pernel de Grandmesnil, 
iv, 311 
his son. See Roger, bishop of St 
Andrews 
Robert IV, earl of Leicester, iv, 409 
Robert, son of David earl of 
Huntingdon, v, 81 
Robert, Count Morian 
(unidentified), vii, 57 
Robert, king of Arms, English 
herald, vii, 51-57 
Robert de Comines, earl of 
Northumbria, 1ii, 49 
Robert son of Godwine, English 
knight, iii, 89, 99, 101 
Robert son of Turstan, crusader, iii, 
91 | 
Robert, canon of Jedburgh, prior of 
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Restenneth, prior (abbot) of 
Scone, iv,175 
Robert I, abbot of Scone, iv, 369 
Robert II, prior and then abbot of 
Scone, iv, 369, 421 
Robert IV, abbot of Scone, v, 379 
Robert, provost of Aire, bishop of 
Arras and Cambrai, iv, 305 
Robert, a priest in Saxony, iv, 69 
his son. See John 
his daughter, iv, 69 
Robert, a brother of Melrose, and a 
mason, iv, 437 
Robert, boy murdered by Jews at 
Bury St Edmunds SFK, iv, 
341 
Rocamadour, France, iv, 289, 495, 
535 
‘Rochbarron’, lord of, ix, 141 
Rochechouart, Guy, bishop of 
Saintes, viii, 251 
Rochefort, lord of. See Rieux, John 
de 
Roches, William des, seneschal of 
Anjou, v, 39, 53 
Rochester KNT, ii, 89, 93 
bishop of. See Glanvill, Gilbert 
Rodan, father of two sons who were 
companions of St Columba, ii, 
71 
“Roddam’ NTB, vii, 411 
Roderic, a rebel against King 
William I, iv, 419 
Roderick, king of Ireland, ii, 7 
Roderick, leader of the Moravians, 
1, 237; ii, 297 
Rodez, France, iv, 273 
Rogation Days, origin of, ii, 37, 53- 
55 3 
Rogen, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 
173; v, 295 
Roger of Salerno, regent of 
Antioch, iv, 95 
Roger, captain of Carcassonne, 
France, v, 63: 7 
Roger (of Leicester), king’s 
chancellor, bishop of St 
Andrews, iii, 393; iv, 379, 387, 
419, 427, 429 


Roger, first abbot of Dryburgh, iii, 
137; iv, 325 

Roger, abbot of Crossraguel, v, 379 

Roger of Pont l’Evéque, archbishop 
of York, iv, 287, 289, 291, 327, 
331 

Roger, prior of Durham, iii, 137 

Roger, earl of Hereford, imprisoned 
2 William the Conquerer, iii, 

7 

Rokeby, Richard, knight, 
treacherous to Henry first earl 
of Northumberland, viii, 67 

Rokeby, Thomas, knight, lord of 
Rokeby, keeper of Stirling 
castle, vii, 123, 145 

Roland the chancellor. See 
Alexander II, pope 

Roland, son of Uchtred, lord of 
Galloway, iv, 367, 369, 395, 
413, 425, 463, 598; v, 81, 147: 
vil, 289 

founder of Glenluce abbey, ix, 23, 

29 


his wife, Helen, sister of William 
de Morville, iv, 413 
his sons. See Alan; Galloway, 
Thomas of 
Roland, warden of the Breton 
March, iv, 371 
Roland, knight. See MacGachan, 
Roland 
Roland the Carpenter, at 
Dumbarton DNB, vi, 447 
Roland and Oliver, legendary 
French knights, vii, 317 
Rollo, leader of Northmen, later 
called Robert,duke of the 
Normans, ii, 321, 419; iii, 25: 
iv, 59, 61, 53, 435; ix, 87 
his wife. See Gisela 
his kinsman. See Gerlo 
Rollodane. See Rollo 
Romagna, Italy, district of, iv, 447 
Roman empire, monarchy, i, 205, 
207, 227, 229, 249, 265, 269, 
273, 275, 281, 301, 321, 327; ii, 
175; iti, 9; iv, 57 
senate of, iv, 119 
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Roman regions, 1, 13 
Roman (Western) church, v, 5, 59, 
93, 161, 399; vi, 103, 107, 111, 
113, 129, 135, 137, 139, 147, 
149, 159, 161, 167, 169, 173, 
177, 189, 387, 403 
Great Schism in, vii, 379 
Roman court (Rome/Apostolic 
See), v, 57, 97, 101, 139, 189, 
315, 319, 323, 333, 359, 363, 
373, 383, 387, 389, 397, 399, 
401, 403; vi, 135, 137, 147, 
161, 163, 167, 173, 175, 179, 
187, 231, 319, 321, 399, 401, 
403 
(at Avignon), vii, 13, 17, 59, 21d 
307, 313, 319 
(in Italy), vii, 289 
cardinals of the. See 
Bonaventura, Romano; 
Chateauroux, Odo de; 
Cocconato, Hubert de; Conti, 
Ugolino dei; Courson, Robert 
de; Duése, Gaucelin de; 
Fieschi, Luke; Fieschi, 
Ottobono; Foulques, Guy; 
Fredoli, Berengarius; 
Grosparmi, Radulf; Pecorara, 
James de; Romanis, Nicholas 
de; St Cher, Hugh de; Tonengo, 
Otto da; Vitry, James de 
Roman see, iv, 87, 141 
Roman pontiff, vi, 137, 149, 163, 
169, 173 
Roman priest, vi, 161, 177 
Romanis, Nicholas de, cardinal- 
bishop of Tusculum, papal 
penitentiary and legate, v, 57, 
59, 61 
Romano, papal legate. See 
Bonaventura, Romano 
Romans, the, i, 23, 61, 65, 77, 83, 
85, 175, 197, 199, 201, 203, 
205, 207, 209, 211, 215, 223, 
225, 227, 231, 233, 237, 239, 
243, 247, 251, 255, 257, 259, 
261, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 
299, 301, 305, 327; ii, 3, 7, 9, 
11, 13, 15, 17, 21, 29, 31, 33, 


37, 41, 53, 101, 121, 137, 159, 
169, 271, 273, 289, 293, 313, 
333, 361, 389, 399, 415, 425; ii, 
5, 57, 59, 171, 175; vi, 53, 55, 
145 

troops of, vi, 145 

wall of, vi, 145 

Rome, city of, i, 11, 13, 23, 31, 59, 
61, 63, 85, 197, 201, 205, 207, 
211, 213, 225, 227, 229, 231, 
233,239, 243, 247, 251, 257, 
259, 261, 263, 275, 277, 279, 
281, 283, 285, 301, 303, 319; 
ii, 9, 11, 15, 53, 63, 101, 103, 
109, 133, 139, 153, 155, 159, 
161, 183, 291, 307, 311, 323, 
333, 361, 363, 365, 367, 381, 
409, 411, 431; iii, 9, 25, 41, 47, 
55, 57, 59, 113, 188; iv, 3, 11, 
37, 41, 47, 49, 99, 263, 265, 
273, 285, 293, 301, 381, 439, 
447, 475, 493, 598, 608; v, 557, 
39, 79, 101, 161, 169, 305; Vil, 
29, 273, 275, 359; viii, 233, 
239 

Pope Eugenius III at, iv, 165 

visitors to (or to Roman court), 
iii, 309, 311, 345, 375, 393, 
399, 401, 403, 411, 413, 435; ix, 
141 

people of, iv, 3, 47, 81, 165, 261, 
445, 447; v, 163, 377; vill, 225, 
227, 229, 231 
patrician of, iv, 51. See also 

Charles III the Fat; 
Pierleoni, Jordan 

senator of. See Crescentius 

rich youth of, iv, 79 

churches in, v, 89 

church of St Peter in the Vatican 
in, i, 259; ii, 183, 429; iti, 113; 
iv, 37, 121, 123; v, 7 
tomb of St Peter in, vii, 277 

church of San Clemente in, ii, 
307 

church of Santa Maria Maggiore 
in, 11, 57 

church of St Peter ad vincula i in, 

iv, 25 
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church of the Saviour and palace 
of St John Lateran in, i, 279, 
281, 299; ii, 365, 367; iv, 119, 
121, 335, 443; v, 69-71, 103, 
113; vi, 129 
altar to St Peter in, 1v, 119 
door and portico of, Iv, 121 
Fourth General Council held 

in, v, 69, 71, 79, 89, 93 


church of the Holy Apostles in, v, 


329 
church of the Holy Cross of 
Jerusalem in, i, 365 
church of St Laurence in 
Damaso in, vii, 377 
church of St Mary [de Ara Celi] 
in, 1, 215 
church of St Mary Rotunda 
(Pantheon) in, 1, 245 
church of St Paul in, 1, 281 
St Paul’s hospice in, 1i, 161 
monastery of St Andrew in, 1, 249 
monastery of St Anastasius near, 
iv, 163 
castle of Crescentius/S. Angelo 1 in, 
ii, 103; ii, 59; viii, 227 
Coliseum in, ii, 307 
Vestals, House of, in, 1, 249 — 
English School in, iii, 25 
house of Cardinal Hugh pa 
in, vil, 377 
Lateran district in, i, 231 
Leonine City in, 11, 59 
Vatican district in, 1, 259 
Statue of Venus in, iv, 79 
wall of, iv, 197 
plague in, iv, 25 
St Bridget of Sweden in, vii, 375 
Romsey HMP abbey, 111, 65; 1x, 89 
Romulus, founder of Rome, 1, 23, 
63, 65, 85; 11, 273; iui, 319; iv, 
261; v, 305. See also Quirinus 
his brother Remus, iv, 488 
Roncesvalles, battle of, 11, 175, 177 


Ros, William Lord (d.1414), vin, 23 — 


Ros, John Lord (4.1421), viii, 121 - 

Ros, Robert I de, lord of Wark 
NTB, iv, 411, 451, 477, 620; v, 
61 
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his wife Isabella. dau. of King 
William the Lion, tv, alts 
477 : 
Ros, Robert II de, v, 303 
Ros, William de, lord of Helmsley, 
vi, 19 
Rosamunda, wife of Alboin king of 
the Lombards, 11, 357 
Rosemarkie ROS, v, 383; vii, 137 
bishop of. See Ross, bishop of 
Rosen, Gaelic ancestral figure, ill, 
173; v, 295 
Roslin MLO, battle at, vi, 97, 243, 
291, 293, 295, 297, 328, 330, 
339, 
provostry of, 1x, 28 
Ross, district of, 1v, 337, 419, 465, 
467, 534 
men of, viii, 75, 263 
sheriff and magistrates of, viii, 
321 
bishopric of, tv, 441; 1x, 23 
bishop of. See Bullock, John; 
Fyvin, Robert III de; Gregory; 
Machabeus; Matthew; 
Reginald; Robert I; Robert IT; 
Waghorn, Alexander de 
cathedral of, v, 383 
archdeacon of. See Robert II 
dukedom of, ix, 30 
earldom of, 1v, 337; ix, 30, 75 
earl of. See Alexander; Hugh; 
MactTaggart, Thomas 
(Farquhar); Malcolm 
Macheth; William 
countess of. See Leslie, Margaret 
or Mary; Stewart, Isabel 
Ross, Euphemia. See uence 
queen of Scots 
Ross, Godfrey de, sheriff of Aves Vil, 
107 
Ross, John, chief, viii, 261 
Ross, John, of Hawkhead, knight, 
ix, 141 | 
Ross, Walter de, Scottish knight, vi, 
365 
Rossie PER, church of, iii, 421 
Rossignuola, count of, crusader, 111, 
91 : 
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Rossy, William, knight, viii, 297; 1X, 
52 
Rothay. See Rothesay 
Rothechtaid, king of Scots in 
Spain, i, 65; iu, 173 
Rothesay, island of BTE 1, 69, 187 
castle of, vii, 97, 105; viti, 63. See 
also Bute 
dukedom of, ix, 30 
duke of. See Stewart, David, son 
of King Robert III 
Rothriar, Gaelic ancestral figure, iti, 
173; v, 295 
Roucy, Alan de, French knight, iv, 
417 
Roucy, Simon de, count of Braisne, 
vil, 389 
Rouen, France, iii, 67; iv, 315, 423, 
435, 579, 605; v, 349; vin, 85, 
127, 131 
archbishop of. See Collemezzo, 
Peter de; Coutances, Walter de; 
Poulain, Robert; Rigaud, Odo 
Jews in, iv, 85 
Round Table, at Kenilworth, 1279, 
v, 409. See also tournaments 
in Snowdonia, 1284, v, 415 
Rousay ORK, 1, 193 
Rowen, dau. of the Saxon Hengest, 
ii, 35, 39 
Roxburgh ROX, town er ili, 1315 1v, 
445, 449, 504; v, 85, 167, 187, 
355, 371, 409; vu, 89, 287; vill, 
81, 287 
OFM house in, ix, 29 
castle of (called Marchmont), iv, 


253, 319, 321, 391, 393, 419; vi, 


349, 351; vii, 123, 145, 151, 
269, 405, 447; viii, 87, 297; ix, 
143 
keeper of. See Barclay, John; 
Coupland, John de; 
Douglas, William de, of 


Liddesdale; Lorane, Eustace; 


Ralph, Lord Greystock; 
Ramsay, Alexander de 
sheriffdom of, 1x, 31 
fair at, vii, 369 
bridge of, vii, 89; vii, 81 


Roxburgh, Hugh de. See Sigillo, 


Hugh de 


Roxburgh, John, chamberlain of 


Scotland, vii, 261 


royal acts, need for them to be 


effective, vi, 69. See also 
legislation 


royal burials on Iona, ii, 63, 117, 


135, 149, 161, 185, 295, 313, 
317 twice, 329, 343, 349, 351, 
353, 355, 379, 397, 419, 421; ie 
23, 85, 99? 


royal burials on the mainland: 


Malcolm III and his son Edward, 
1093, ii, 77 

his sons AEthelred and Edmund, ? 
date, ili, 85 

Queen Margaret, 1093, iii, 77-719 

Edgar, 1107, iti, 105 

Mary countess of Boulogne, 
1116, iii, 119 

Queen Matilda, 1118, ini, 115 

Queen Sibylla, 1122, iti, 109 

Alexander, 1124, iti, 109, 125 

Earl Henry, 1152, 11, 133-5 

David I, 1153, iti, 137-9; 1v, 251 

Malcolm IV, 1165, iv, 281 

William, 1214, v, 3, 79 

Queen Ermengarde, 1233, v, 147 

Alexander II, 1249, v, 191 

Queen Margaret, 1275,.v, 403 

Queen Mary, 1284, v, 417 

Alexander III, 1286, v, 421 

Queen Elizabeth, 1327, vi, 377; 
vii, 35 

Robert I, 1329, vi, 377; vii, 45 

Matilda de Bruce, 1353, vii, 275 

Christian de Bruce, 1357, vii, 305 

Queen Joan, 1362, vii, 485 

David II, 1371, vii, 361 

Queen Euphemia, 1387, ix, 137 

Robert II, 1390, vii, 447 

Queen Annabel, 1401, viii, 37 

David duke of Rothesay, 1402, 
vill, 39 

Robert III, 1406, viii, 63 

Robert duke of Albany, 1420, 
viii, 135 

James I, 1437, viii, 337 
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James II, 1460, ix, 145 
royal justice, practice of annual 

progresses under King 
Duncan, 1034 x 1040, ii, 421. 
See also judicial procedures 

methods used under Alexander 
III (and perhaps James J), v, 
423 

praise for work of Thomas 


Randolph as justiciar, 1329, vil, 


57-59 


methods used under David II, vii, 


359-61 


royal marriages and their 


genealogical consequences: 
Malcolm III and Queen 
Margaret, ? 1070, 111, 53 
Matilda and Henry I, 1100, 111, 
103 
Mary and Eustace count of | 
Boulogne, 1102, iii, 103 
Earl Henry and Ada de Warenne, 
1139, iii, 133 
Margaret and Conan count of 
Brittany, 1160, iv, 259, 267 
Ada and Florence count of 
Holland, 1162, iv, 259, 267 
Isabella and Robert de Bruce, 
1183, iv, 349,475 
Ada and Patrick earl of Dunbar, 
1184, iv, 349, 477 
William I and Ermengarde de 
Beaumont, 1186, iv, 369 
David earl of Huntingdon and 
Matilda of Chester, 1190, v, 81 
Isabella and Robert de Ros, 1191, 
iv, 411, 477 
Alexander II and Joan sister of 
Henry III, 1221, v, 105 
Margaret and Hubert de Burgh, 
1221, iv, 453; v, 107 
Isabella and Roger le Bigod, 
1225, iv, 453; v, 117; cf.245 
Marjorie and Gilbert earl of 
Pembroke, 1235, v, 151 — 
Alexander II and Mary de Coucy, 
1239, v, 167 
Alexander III and Margaret dau. 
of Henry ITI, 1251, v, 301 


Margaret and King Eric of 
Norway, 1281, v, 411 

Prince Alexander and Margaret 
of Flanders, 1282, v, 409 

Alexander III and Yolanda de 
Dreux, 1285, v, 419 

David II and Joan sister.of 
Edward III, 1328, vii, 43 

David II and Margaret 
Drummond/Logie, 1363, vii, 
333, 359 

David duke of Rothesay and 
Mary/Marjorie Douglas, 1400, 
vill, 31 

Margaret and Louis dauphin of 
France, 1436, viii, 247-51 

James II and Mary of Guelders, 
1449, ix, 141 


royal obituaries: 


Alexander I, iii, 107 

Queen Matilda, ii, 117-19, 123-5 

Earl Henry, iui, 133-5 

David I, iti, 139-69 

Malcolm IV, iv, 277 

Henry II, 1v, 385-7 

Richard I, iv, 421-3, 591 

William I, iv, 47 

Alexander II, v, 191-3 

Alexander III, v, 421-9 

Robert I, vii, 43-57 

David II, vii, 359-65 

Robert II, vii, 447 

Robert III, viti, 63-65 

Robert duke of Albany, viii, 133- 
5 

James I, viii, 301-37; ix, 129-33 

James IT, ix, 145 


royal progresses. See royal justice 
royal succession, customs of, i, 71- 


73; ii, 185, 269-71, 275, 369-71; 
cf. 363. See also tailzie 
fourfold definition of, ii, 397-401 
debated by estates 1364 and 1371, 
vil, 323-5, 365-7 


| royal sword, symbolism of, v, 301; 


viii, 251, 253 


royal vengeance for murder of 


Bishop Adam, 1222-3, v, 115, 
117 
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Rozay in Brie, France, iv, 417 

Rudolph, duke of Saxony, ili, 59 

Rufinus, Master of the Soldiers, 111, 
61 

Rufus, William. See William II, 
king of England 

Rulehaugh ROX, viii, 7 

Rum, Turkey, iii, 91; iv, 95 

Rus, companion of St Columba, ii, 
71 

Rusia, Turkey, ii, 91 

Russell, John, husband of 
Isabella countess of Menten 
v, 323 

their dau. Isabella, wife of 

William Comyn of Kirk- 
intilloch, v, 397 

Rymont. See Kilrymont 

Rysa Little ORK, 1, 195 

Ryton DRH, vii, 255, 263 


Sabeans, the, i, 183 

Sabellius, heretic, 1, 2 

Sabina, cardinal-bishop of. See 
Foulques, Guy 

Sabinian, pope, ti, 109 

Sabinus, brother of Emperor . 
Vespasian, 1, 239 

sacrament, holy, its character, il, 
431-5. See also, mass, holy 

Saddell ARG abbey, ix, 23 

Sadducees, Jewish sect, viii, 283 

» Safad, Israel,v, 111 — 

Sainghin, France,v,47 

St Abb’s Head BWK, vii, 111 

St Albans, Walter of, bishop of 
Glasgow, iv, 439, 449, a V, 3, 
101, 147 

St Anastasius, monastery of, near 
Rome, iv, 163 

abbot of. See Eugenius ITI, 

pope 

St Andrew, monastery of, near Mt 
Soracte, Italy, 11, 153 

St Andrews FIF, (Kilrymont), il, 


299, 321, 343; iti, 107, 109, 111, 


115, 127, 343, 373, 401, 403, 
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405, 415; iv, 419, 461, 463, 498, 


foundation legend, i, 311-17 
burgh/city of, vi, 299, 407; viii, 
77, 79, 111, 277, 291 
church of, iv, 285, 339, 379; v, 
319, 381, 417 
bishopric of, iii, 375, 377, 387; iv, 
267, 289, 325, 441; vi, 61 
archbishopric of, 1x, 23 
episcopal elections, disputed in 
1178, iti, 373-81, 393 
Culdees excluded from, 1273- 
1328, ii, 397-403 
rights of chapter asserted, 
1342, iui, 405 i 
bishop of, iv, 325, 339, 451, 469. 
See also Alwin; Arnold; Bell, 


William; Ben, James; Bernham, 


David de; Cathre; Comyn, 
William; Danielston, Walter; 
Eadmer; Edmar; Fothad I; 
Fothad II; Fraser, William; 


Gamelin; Giric; Godric; Golin, 


Abel de; Grenlaw, Gilbert; 
Hugh; John the Scot; Kellach 
I; Kellach II; Kennedy, James; 
Kininmund, Alexander de; 
Lamberton, William de; 
Laundels, William de; 
Liberatione, Geoffrey de; 
Maelbrigde I; Maelbridge II; 
Maelduin Makgillandris; 
Malmore; Malveisin, William; 


Pay, Stephen; Richard; Robert; 


Roger (of Leicester); Stewart, 
Thomas; Stuteville, Robert de; 
-Trail/Trayl, Walter; Turgot; 
~ Tuthald; Waltheof, St; 
Wardlaw, Henry de; Waschare, 
William 
tombs of, in old church, iii, 
345, 373, 393 | 
tombs of, in great church, iii, 
395, 397, 399, 40l, 405, 409, 
411 
official of. See Montrose, 
Robert de; Scheves, John 
vicar-general of, vi, 61, 63. See 
also Campania, Peter de; 
Kinghorn, William de 
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official and vicar-general in 
vacancy of. See Balmyle, 
Nicholas de 
castle of, 111, 401, 409, 411; vii, 
39, 61, 65, 241, 243, 255, 257 
keeper of. See Bullock, 
William 
archdeacon of. See Ben, James; 
Golin, Abel de; John Scot [?]; 
Matthew; Mauchan, Adam; 
Peebles, John de; Wischard, 
William 
archdeacon of Lothian in. See 
Comyn, William; Croyser, 
William; Frere, William; 
Kininmund, Alexander de; 
Wishart, Robert 
parish church of, viii, 83; 1x, 137 
vicar of. See Bower, William 
cathedral priory of, vii, 123, 273, 
379; viii, 75, 79; ix, 26 
cells of at Isle of May, Loch 
Leven Isle and Monymusk, 
1x, 26-27. 
prior and canons of, ili, 397, 
403, 405; vi, 301, 413 
churches granted to. See — 
Abercrombie; Dairsie; 
Fordoun; Kilgour 
parliament held by Edward I 
at, vi, 299 
priors of, their comparative 
eminence, iii, 415-17. See 
Biset, James; Biset, Thomas; 
- Camera, William de; Forfar, 
John de; Gilbert I; Gilbert IJ; 
Gowrie, John de; 
Haddington, John de; 
Haldenston, James; Litstar, 
John; Lothian, William de; 
Mauchan, Adam; Montrose, 
Robert de; Norham, Henry 
de; Pay, Stephen; Robert; 
Simon; Thomas; Walter; 
White, John | 
tombs of, 111, 419, 421, 
423, 427, 433 
subprior of. See Balbuthy, 
William de; Biset, Thomas; 
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Camera, William de; Cupar, 
Thomas de; Lothian, wahan 
de 
chamberlain of. See 
Haddington, John de 
precentor of. See Walter | 
terrar of. See Gilbert II; 
Gowrie, John de 
canons of, 1, 91; v, 315, 361; vii, 
273. See also Bower, Walter; 
Bower, William; Crail, Adam 
de; Cupar, Thomas de; 
Litstar, John 
buildings of, work on, iii, 271 
401, 419, 421, 423, 425, 429, 
437, 439 24 
Culdees of, iii, 397, 399, 403 
church of St Mary-on-the-Rock 
in, provostry of, 1x, 27 
provost of. See Armstrong, 
Gilbert 
university of, ii, 411, 413; vi, 407; 
vil, 77, 79, 89, 313 
chancellor of. See Wardlaw, 
Henry de 
rector of. See Elwald, John 
St Salvator’s College in, iti, 
492 
school of theology in, iv, 253, 
255,482 
OP house in, ix, 29 
OFM house in, ix,30 
St Andrews, William de, abbot of 
Dunfermline, iv, 171 
St Asaph, Wales, bishop of. See 
Trefor, John 
St Augustine, monastery of, near 
Pavia, Italy, 11, 171 
St Bathans BWK, nunnery at, ix, 28 
St Bertin, France, church and 
monks of, v, 129 
St Carilef, William de, bishop of 
Durham, iti, 75 
St Cher, Hugh de, OP at Paris, later 
cardinal, v, 389 
St Columba, church of, Iona ARG, 
il, 117, 135, 185 
St Columba, priory of. See 
Inchcolm 
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St Denis, monastery of, near Paris, 
ii, 153, 177; iv, 351; v, 119, 129, 
377; viii, 131 

abbot of. See Hugh; William 
provost of, iv, 351 

cellarer of, iv, 351 
chamberlain of, iv, 351 
community of, iv, 401 

St Duthac’s in Ross, vi, 323 . 

St Edmund, church of, Bury St 
Edmunds SFK, iii, 27 

St Fillan, church of in Glendochart 
PER, ix, 135 

St Gabriel, Italy, monastery of, v, 169 

St Germain-en-Laye, France, iv, 403 

St Germains ELO, Bethlemite 
house at, ix, 29 

St Giles Grange MLO, vi, 63 

St Gilles, France, count of. See 
Raymond VI, count of 
Toulouse 

St-Gilles, Raymond of, count of 
Toulouse, iv, 107. See also 
Raymond V 

St James-de-Beuvron, France, castle 
of, v, 137 

St James of Compostella, churches 
of, at Compostella, Aachen, 
Beziers, Toulouse, Dax, Paris, 
il, 175 

St James’s Way, pilgrim route to 
Compostella, Spain, 11, 175 

« St-Jean-d’Angély, France, v, 131; vi, 
11 

St John, Valley of, at Perth, viii, 275 

St John of Sorde, church of, France, 
ii, 175 

St John’s Town PER. See Perth 

St Kentigern, church of. See 
Glasgow, cathedral of 

St Kilda INV, i, 15, 189 

St Leonard, shrine of, near 
Limoges, France, iv, 95 

St Machutus, priory of, at 
Lesmahagow LAN, iv, 339, 603 

prior of. See Douglas, Brice de; 
Osbert | 
St Magnus, church of, Saxony, iv, 69 
St Margaret’s Bay FIF, iii, 51 


St Martin of Tours, France, 
monastery of, ii, 171 

St Mary’s Isle KCB, priory of, ix, 26 

St Matthew of the Havens, France, 
vill, 251 

St Michael, John de, vii, 275 

St Monance FIF, church at, vii, 261 

pilgrimage of David II to, vii, 261 
St Omer, France, 1v, 417 | 
castle of, v, 111 

St Oran, church of, Iona ARG, ii, 
63, 343 

St Paul, monastery of; London, ii, 
89 

St Peter, church of, Pavia, Italy, 11, 
147 

St Peter, Patrimony of, Italy, v, 3, 9 

St Pol, count of. See Guy 

St Quentin, Gueric de, OP, at Paris, 
v, 389 

St Riquier, France, monastery of, IV, 
59 

St Rufus, France, abbey of, iv, 261, 
487. See also Avignon | 

St Silvester, monastery of, Mt. 
Soracte, Italy, ii, 153. 

St Valery, France, monastery of, iv, 
59 

St Victor, Hugh of, iv, 163 : 

St Victor, Richard of, Master, a 
Scot, iv, 163 

St Wilfrid, church of, Ripon YOW, 
i, 81 

Saint-Gilles, France, count of. See 
Raymond 


Ste Barbe, William de, dean of York, 


bishop of Durham, iti, 137 
Ste-Suzanne, viscount of, v, 53 
Saintes, France, city of, iv, 43; v, 

177; vi, 11 
bishop of. See Leontius: 
Rochechouart, Guy 


Sajanus, hermit, companion of St 


Regulus, 1, 315 


Saladin, lord of Egypt and Syria, iv, 


353, 371, 377, 381, 389, 399, 
401, 403, 407, 409; v, 21, 103, 
111 

Salerno, Italy, iti, 59 
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Salerno, John of, cardinal of Monte 
Celio, papal legate, 111, 373 [7], 
393; iv, 429, 636 
Salinus, a French lawyer, vi, 19 
Salisbury, bishop of. See Osmund; 
Poore, Herbert 
cathedral of, thunderbolt hits, iv, 
89 
earl of. See Montague, Thomas; 
William Longspée 
Salisbury, John of, bishop of 
Chartres, iv, 339, 487 
Salomon, king of Brittany, ii, 113; 
iv, 47 
Salomon (Stephen), king of 
Hungary, ii, 387. See Stephen, 
St 
Salomon, dean of Glasgow, iv, 291 
Salzburg, Austria, diocese of, iv, 405 
archbishopric of, 11, 175 
Samaria, Israel, i, 11 
Samaritans, the, i, 19, 253 
Samno, duke of the Franks, ii, 17, 53 
Samos, island of, Asia Minor, 1, 23 
Samson, judge of Israel, i, 21 
Samuel, Hebrew seer, i, 21 
Samuel, a rebel in Galloway, iv, 367 
San Lorenzo, Albert of, legate, 1v, 
293, 506. See also Gregory 
VII, pope 
San Stefano, Italy, vu, 277 
San Vitale, Theodwin of, legate, iv, 
293, 506. 
Sancerre, France, count of. See 
Stephen 
Sanchia, dau. of count of Provence, 
wife of Richard earl of 
Cornwall, v, 175 
Sancto Vito, Anthony de, bishop of 
Urbino, papal legate, vii, 297 
sanctuary at Holyrood Abbey, 
1337-8, vii, 133, 335 
Sanda ARG. See ‘Awyne’ 
Sanday ORK, i, 193 
Sandwich KNT, 11, 385; iv, 405; V, 
87; vi, 41 
Santiago de Composteily: Spain, 
Scottish monk dies at, iv, 171. 
See also Compostella 
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Sapphira, ti, 373 
Sapor, king of the Persians, i, 263 
Saracens, ii, 117, 153, 167, 175, 177, 
179, 313, 321, 335, 367, 425, 
431; iv, 27, 99, 103, 105, 107, 
159, 349, 373, 409; v, 39, 103, 
105, 111, 189, 357, 359, 369, 
375, 377, 387; vi, 135; vii, 53, 
67, 69. See also Hagarenes and 
Turks 
in Egypt, iv, 119 
arguments against their Muslim 
beliefs, iv, 151. See also 
Mohammed 
Sardanapalus, king of the 
Assyrians, i, 209; 11, 355, 389; 
ili, 5, 7; vili, 329 
Sardinia, ii, 57, 147 
Sark river DMF/CMB, battle near, 
ix, 141 
Sarmaticus, title of Constantine the 
Great, i, 277 
Saturn, father of Jupiter, 1, 29, 77, 
79, 85 
Saul, king of Israel, i, 21; 11, 399 
Saumur, France, v, 175 
Savene, Bernard de, bishop of 
Limoges, v, 135 
Savoy, France/Italy, iv, 425 
troops from, vi, 297 
count of. See Amadeus 
Savoy, manor near London, vii, 
391 
Sawtry HNT, abbey, 11, 363; v, 81 
Saxons, i, 171, 173, 267, 317; 11, 31, 
33, 35, 37, 39, 43, 45, 47, 49, 
55, 57, 65, 67, 73, 75, 89, 91, 
107, 111, 113, 117, 131, 137, 
153, 275, 307, 321, 361; ii, 175; 
iv, 9; vi, 137, 147, 149, 151, 
179, 183. See also English, the 
kings of the, vi, 147,151 
Saxony, 11, 121, 363, 441; in, 107; 1v, 
31 
duke of, i1, 369. See Henry the 
Lion; Otto; Rudolph 
church of St peeve in, iv, 69 
flood in, iv, 47 
Scales, Thomas Lord, viii, 131, 133 
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Scandal, companion of St 
Columba, ui, 71. 
Scarba ARG, 1, 189 
Scarborough YON, castle and 
town, iv, 277 3 
Scharfenberg, Conrad de, bishop of 
Metz, v, 5-7 
Scheabeg, clan leader, viti, 7 
Scheldt, river, Belgium, iv, 41, 59 
Scheves, John, official of St 
_ Andrews, ii, 43; viii, 77 
Scipio Africanus, consul, 11, 273 
Scipio (Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus Africanus 
Numantinus), consul, 1, 23 
Scipio (Quintus Caecilius Scipio 


Metellus Pius), Roman general, 


1, 207 
Scone PER, iii, 21, 23, 105, 107, 
109, 111, 125, 127, 133, 135, 
393, 397; vi, 9, 39, 317 
abbey, iii, 105, 107, 109, 111, 133; 
iv, 251, 281, 459, 598, 599; v, 3, 
291, 293, 381, 397; vii, 3, 39, 
71, 75, 81; viii, 3, 13, 37, 221, 
241; ix, 25 
cell of on Loch Tay, ix, 27 
prior of. See Dionysius; Isaac; 
Nicholas; Robert I; Robert 
II; Thomas 
abbot of. See Crail, Aaain de; 
Grannach (or Aberdeen), 

‘ Adam de; Inverkeithing, 
John de; Kennedy, James; 
Nicholas; Reimbald; Robert 
I; Robert IT — 

canons of, i, 191; 1, 281, 313, 
319, 327; v, 379. See also 
Logy, Robert | 

coronation at, vii, 367, 375; 1x, 719 

royal burial at, 111, 135; vii, 447; 
ix, 75 

parliament held; at, vii, 323 

town of, v, 79 

Scot, John the. See John the Scot 

Scot, Matthew, king’s chancellor, - 

bishop-elect of Aberdeen, 

bishop-elect of Dunkeld, v, 

141, 143, 145 


Scot, Michael, knight, vi, 5 
Scot, Michael, knight, vii, 261 
Scota, dau. of Pharaoh of Egypt, 
wife of Gaythelos, Gaelic | 
ancestral figure, 1, 27, 31, 33, 
37, 45, 47, 55, 67; ii, 273; iti, 
173; vi, 143, 183 
Scoti, descendants of Scota, i, 45 
Scotia, 1, 45, 47, 67; iii, 173; v, , BI, 
vi, 357 
Greater (i.e. Ireland), vi, 403 
Lesser (i.e. Scotland), vi, 403 
 justiciar of. See Comyn, William; 
Durward, Alan; Steward, 
Walter son of Alan 
‘Scotia’ (Ireland), iv, 17 
Scotic (i.e. Gaelic), 1, 185 
Scotiswath, ii, 19. See Esk river 
Scotland i, 15, 17, 73, 87; 169, 175, 
179, 197, 203, 205, 221, 227, 
253, 257, 301, 307, 311, 315, 
319, 327; iv, 253, 259, 263, 281, 
— 303, 313, 315, 323, 325, 407, 
419, 429, 445, 447, 451, 461, 473 
features of: 
birds, i, 183 
climate, i, 183-5 
coastal and highland/island 


people, characterisics of, i, 185, 


187 

fish, 1, 183 

forests, 1, 85, 81 

islands, i, 15-17, 187-95 

languages and dialects, i, 51, 185 

lochs, i, 191 - 

lowlands and highlands, 1, 183 

minerals, 1, 183 

mountains, i, 181 

rivers, 1, 171-3 

kings of, true successors of 
Anglo- Saxon kings, 11, 37, 307; 
iv, 317; 

governor of, vii, 443, 445; viii, a 
39, 53-54, 65, 133. See Stewart, 
Robert, duke of Albany 

guardians of, ? iv, 265; vi, 3, 7, 9, 


11, 27, 33, 81, 83, 89-93, 97, 99, 


101, 177, 243-4, 291, 293, 299. 
See also lieutenant, and: 
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Thomas Randolph, 1329, vii, 
57 
Donald earl of Mar, 1332, vii, 
73 
Andrew III de Moray, 1332 
vil, 83, 89 
Archibald de Douglas, 1332, 
vi, 91 
Robert Steward a0 a 
Randolph earl of Moray, 
1334-5, vii, 107, 109, 115. 
Andrew III de Moray, 1335-8, 
vii, 117, 125, 137 
Robert Steward, 1338-41, vii, 
137, 141 
Robert Steward, 1347-57, vii, 
271, 279, 283, 297. See also 
Comyn, Alexander; Comyn, 
John, earl of Buchan; 
Comyn, John II the Red; 
Comyn, John III the Red; 
Crambeth, Matthew de; 
Duncan, earl of Fife; Fraser, 
William; Soules, John de; 
Steward, James; Umfraville, 
Ingram de; Wallace, William; 
Wishart, Robert 
counsellors of king of, v, 303, 
317, 319, 321 
justiciar of. See Durward, Alan; 
Ogilvie, Walter 
abbots and priors of, v, 101, 189 
bishops/clergy/prelates of, iv, 281, 
291, 319, 321, 323, 325, 327, 
331, 339, 395, 405, 449, 473, 
475, 611; v, 93-101, 113, 115, 
181, 317, 335, 357, 361, 369, 373 
barons/earl/magnates of, iv, 319, 
339, 395, 405, 427, 449, 455, 
475, 581; v, 81, 191, 299, 317, 
321, 323, 335, 417, 419; vi, 5, 7, 
27, 29, 31, 57, 81, 83, 93, 95, 97, 
99, 105, 113, 119, 121, 123, 
131, 135, 161, 171, 175, 177, 
291, 329, 339, 377, 379, 413; 
vi, 5-9, 35, 39, 69, 73, 79, 93, 
107, 115, 117, 125, 137, 141, 
157, 279, 319, 305, 325, 331, 
407, 443, 445 


knights of, v, 353 

jurors from, vi, 29 

prince of. See Stewart, David; 
Stewart, James 

admiral of the fleet of. See 
Sinclair, William de, earl of | 
Orkney 

butler of. See Soules, William de 

chamberlain of king of. See 
Bullock, William; Chen, 
Richard le; Erskine, Robert de; 
Gilbert; Inverkeithing, Richard 
de; Lindsay, David de; Lyon, 
John de; Meyners, Robert de; 
Nicholas; Randolph, Thomas; 
Roxburgh, John; bee as 
Philip de z= 

chancellor of king of, vi, 67. See 
Bidun, Walter de; Bois, William 
del; Bondington, William de; 
Bruce, James; Charteris, 

~ Thomas; Crighton, William; 
Fraser, William; Gamelin; 
Ingram; Inverkeithing, Richard 
de; Keldeleth, Robert de; 
Lauder, William; Leuchars, 
Patrick de; Malveisin, William; 
Nicholas; Roger (of Leicester); 
Scot, Matthew; Sigillo, Hugh 
de; Stirling, Thomas de; 
Wischard, William 

constable of, 1196 and 1270, iv, 
413, 463-5; v, 381. See also 
Alan lord of Galloway; — 
Comyn, Alexander; Ferrers, 
William; Hay, David de; Hay, 
Gilbert de; Hay, William de; 
Morville, Hugh de; Morville, 
Richard de; Morville, William 
de; Quincy, Roger de; Roland 
lord of Galloway 

keeper of the privy seal of king 
of. See Fowlis, William; 
Turnbull, William 

marischal of. See Keith, Robert de 

pantler of. See Moray, Andrew 
de; Sinclair, Henry de, earl of 
Orkney; Sinclair, William de, 
earl of Orkney 7 
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secretary of king of. See Ralston 
John; Wardlaw, Walter de 
_ treasurer of king of. See Ogilvie, 
Walter 
king of, iv, 255, 257, 313, 317, 
323, 433, 435, 451, 455, 463, 
469, 597; vi, 31, 115, 119, 131, 
151, 157, 163, 171, 185, 187, 
211; vii, 13, 383-9, 453. See 
also Alexander I; David I; 
Duncan II; Edgar; James I; 
Malcolm III; Malcolm IV; 
William I the Lion 
council of, vi, 43 
court of, vi, 15, 173 
‘dapifer’ of. See Steward 
English lands of, vi, 151, 153, 
157, 159, 171, 177, 185, 187. 
See also Penrith; Tynedale 
queen of, iv, 455, 467, 469. See 
also Ermengarde . 
army of, vi, 59 
estates of, iv, 473; vi, 3, 27, 41, 64, 
67, 71, 93, 96, 99, 379 
council general of, vi, 67, 71 
communitv of, vi, 49, 99, 101, 
169, 299, 379, 381 
council of clergy of, vi, 71 
kingdom of, iv, 391, 393, 433, 
443, 471; v, 15, 93-97, 101, 113, 
117, 143, 145, 165, 185, 345, 
347, 349, 351, 359; vi, 3, 5, 7, 9, 
11 31937, 214 23,.25,2%3 
29, 31, 33, 39, 49, 53, 59, 69, 
73, 75, 77, 85, 91, 93, 95, 97, 
99, 101, 103, 105, 107, 109, 
111, 113, 117, 119, 127, 131, 
133-5, 137, 139, 141, 145, 147, 
149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 
161, 163, 165, 167, 169, 171, 
173, 175, 177, 179, 183, 185, 
187, 189, 230, 231, 303, 305, - 
307, 317, 329, 331, 333, 335, 
345, 367, 377, 383; vin, 231, 
309, 311, 313 
provinces of, v, 343 
borders of, v, 347 
burghs of, v, 187 
merchants of, iv, 453 


envoys to England of, vi, 43, 51 
to France, vi, 43-51 
to Rome, vi, 99, 101, 133, 135, 
169 
papal legate to. See Alexius; 
Fieschi, Ottobono; James, 
Master; Salerno, John of; 
Tonengo, Otto da; Vivian 
papal nuncio to. See Anagni, 
Stephen de; Pontius; Verraclo, 
Giles de | 
papal collector in. See Bagimond 
officials of King Edward I in, vi, 
81, 101, 109, 123. See also 
Brittany, John of; 
Cressingham, Hugh de; 
Heselrig, William de; 
Mowbray, Philip de; Olifard, 
William; Valence, Aymer de; 
Warenne, John de 
parliament of, vi, 9, 41, 43, 51, 
93, 377 
held by Edward I, vi, 299 
treasury of, vi, 163 | 
administration run by Edward 
Balliol, 1333-9, vii, 93 97, 103, 
123, 141. See also lieutenant 
Scotland, land of, vi, 79, 81, 171, 
361 7 
Scotlandwell FIF, O.Trin. house at, 
ix, 29 
Scots (language), 1, 185 
Scots (i.e. Irish), iv, 11 
Scots, the, i,.3, 11, 13, 15, 17, 27, 31, 
49, 51, 53, 55, 61, 63, 65, 67, 
-69, 71, 73, 75, 77, 85, 87, 169, 
— 173, 175, 177, 179, 181, 183, 
185, 187, 195, 197, 199, 201, 
203, 207, 221, 233, 235, 237, 
251, 253, 255, 257, 263, 265, 
267, 269, 271, 273, 299, 301, 


307, 309, 311, 319, 321, 327; ii, 


19, 23, 37, 53, 57; 65, 75, 87, 
109, 111, 117, 119, 129, 131, 
135, 145, 147, 163, 171, 173, 
175, 307, 343, 435; iv, 253, 259, 
263, 281, 291, 311, 313, 315, 
327, 407, 451; v, 99, 101, 113, 
133, 139-41, 149, 151, 185, 341, 
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415; vi, 7, 11, 29, 57, 61, 67, 71, 
73, 83, 87, 89, 91, 93, 95, 97, 
99, 101, 115, 117, 127, 133, 
139, 143, 145, 147, 149, 151, 
159, 163, 165, 167, 171, 173, 
179, 183, 189, 227, 235, 291, 
293, 295, 297, 299, 301, 305, 
309, 313, 321, 323, 325, 329, 
333, 339, 343, 349, 351, 353, 
355, 357, 359, 361, 365, 367, 
371, 373, 377, 405, 413; vii, 5, 
9, 15, 35, 127, 287; ix, 67-83 
who supported the English, vi, 
96, 293, 323, 329, 331, 341, 
347, 351, 361 
Columba teacher of, iv, 19 
Scots in France. See France, Scots 
in 
constable of the. See Ogilvie, 
Patrick; Stewart, John, lord of 
Darnley — 
Scotswomen, Welsh-born, vi, 377 
Scott, Walter, knight, viii, 47 
Scottish church, iti, 369; vi, 139, 
149, 169 
liberties and privileges of, 878 x 
? 889, 11, 319; 1176, iv, 323, 331; 
1192/1200, iv, 441-3; 1218, 
v, 97, 101; 1242, v, 181; 1260s, 
v, 361-7 © 
Scottish Sea, i, 171, 181; viii, 49, 51, 
53 
Scrimgeour (surname), 111, 107. See 
also Scrymgeour 
Scrope,[ J, vill, 297 
Scrope, William, English knight, 
vill, 23 
Scrymgeour, James, constable of 
Dundee, knight, vii, 75 
Scrymgeour, John, constable of 
Dundee, knight, viii, 243 
Scythia, between Carpathian 
mountains and River Don, 1, 
11, 13, 29, 71,.239, 311; ii, 289 
Scythians, the, i, 21, 29 . 
Seal, Great, of Scotland, replaced, 
1251-2, v, 301 
forcibly transferred, 1257, v, 319 


- Sebastia (Sivas), Turkey, iv, 381 


Sebastian, St, 1, 263 
altar to in Pavia, Italy, iv, 25 
relics of at Rome, iv, 25; v, 99, 
101, 113, 133, 139-41, 149, 151, 
185, 341, 415 
Sées, France, bishop of. See 
Gerard 
Segene, abbot of Iona, 11, 137 
Seggie FIF, manor, iii, 437 
Seil ARG, i, 189 
Seim, Gaelic ancestral figure, 111, 
173 
Seine river, France, iti, 67; iv, 347, 
351, 433, 437; v, 127 
regions beyond, iv, 49,61 
Selbach, king of Scots, 11, 157, 161, 
185; ix, 71 
Selby, Walter de, English 
commander at Liddel Strength 
CMB, vii, 253 
Selkirk SLK, iti, 101 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
abbot of. See Herbert; Radulph; 
William 
Selkirk, John, guard of duke of 
Rothesay at Falkland FIF, viii, 
39 | 
Selkirk, Patrick de, abbot of 
Melrose, v, 397, 399 
Semiramis, queen of Assyria, 1, 
209 
Sempill, John, lord of ‘Eliotstan’, 
knight, vii, 247 | 
Sen, Gaelic ancestral figure, 111, 173; 
vy, 295 | 
Senboth (Enboth), king of Scots in 
Spain, i, 65; ii, 173 
Seneca, philosopher, 1, 229, 231 
Senlis, France, city of, vii, 131, 297 
bishop of. See Warin 
Senlis, Simon I Machald de, earl of 
Huntingdon, 1, 127, 133, 297, 
299, 301 
Senlis, Simon II de, earl of 
Huntingdon, iii, 299, 359, 361, 
363 
Senones, Gaulish tribe, 1, 59 
Sens, France, town of, iv, 57, 269, 
273, 299, 504 
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archbishop of. See Corbeil, Peter 
de; Montaigu, John de; 
Voluran; William 
church of St Columba 1 in, 1V, 
269 
church of St Stephen in, iv, 269 
Sens, Rayner de, canon of Bourges, 
France, vi, 19. 
Septentrio, wind, i, 5 
Septimius Severus, emperor, 1, 25, 
171, 181, 233, 249, 251, 253, 
255, 257, 259, 269; ii, 15, 19, 
291; viii, 13 
Serapis, Egyptian god, 1, 77 | 
Seraptis (Soracte ?), Mount, 1, 275 
Serf, St, vii, 99 
Sergius ITI, pope, iv, 41, 43 
Sergius III, viti, 225 
Serlo, monk of Melrose murdered 
in Caithness, v, 113 
Serug, son of Reu, 1, 21, 209 
Servanus, St, i, 15,191; 11, 23 
Servilius (Publius Servilius Casca 
_Longus), 1, 211 
Seth, son of Noah, 1, 19 
Seton, lord of parliament, ix, 31 
Seton, lady of. See [Margaret], lady 
of Seton 
Seton, Alexander de, senior, of that 
Ilk, vii, 5, 89, 91, 93 
Seton, Alexander de, junior, son of 
Alexander de Seton senior, Vil, 
73 
Seton, George, son of William de 
Seton ITI, vu, 249 
Seton, John de, son of William de 
* Seton II, vii, 249 


~ Seton, John, of that Ilk, knight, Vill, 


49 
his brother Alexander (later lord 
of Gordon), knight, viii, 61, 
243 
his son Alexander, master of 
Gordon (later earl of 
Huntly), viii, 249 
Seton, John, duellist, ix, 143 
Seton, Thomas de, son of 
Alexander de Seton senior, vii, 
91 


Seton, William I de, son of 
Alexander de Seton senior, vil, 
91. 

Seton, William II de, vii, 159 

Seton, William III de, son of John 
de Seton, vii, 249 

Severn river, i, 171, 179; ii, 325; iv, 
217 

Severus. See Septimius Severus 

Severus Alexander, emperor, 1, 25, 
261; vi, 145 

Seville, Spain, 11, 365 

Sextus, son of Tarquin, 11, 155, 157 

Seyus (and Ticius), law text-book 
figure, vi, 11 


Shaftesbury DOR, iii, 27 


Shams ad-Daula, Turkish leader at 
Antioch, iv, 99 
Shapinsay ORK, 1, 193 
Shaw, Richard, Scottish man-at- 
arms, vil, 113 | 
Shelah, son of Judah, 1, 19 
Shem, son of Noah, 1, 9, 11, os 
descendants of, 1, 29 
Sherburn YOW or YOE, ii, 35 
sheriffdoms in Scotland, list of, 1x, 31 
Sherston WLYT, iii, 323 
Shinar, plain of, Babylonia, i, 29 
Shrewsbury SHR, battle of, viii, 53, 
57, 59, 95, 117 
parliament held at, viii, 21 
earl of. See Hugh 
Shuna ARG, 1, 189 | 
Shunammite, the, vii, 43; viii, 321 
Sibbald, John, Scottish knight in 
France, viii, 121 
Sibyl, the, of Samos, coe ee, i, 23 
Sibyl, the, of Tibur, prophetess, 1, 
215 
Sibyll, the, 11, 61 
Sibylla, wife of King Alexander I, 
iii, 109, 125 
Sicilian War (of 480 BC), 1, 75 


Sicily, Italy, ii, 103, 321; iv, 63, 289, 


369 

king of. See Charles of Anjou; 
Frederick II; Henry VI; 
Tancred: William 

plague in, iv, 29 
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Sicyonia, Greece, 1, 13; 11, 317 
Sicyonians, the,i,21 
Sidon, Lebanon, 11, 335; iv, 95 
siege engines: 
‘bostour’, 1337, vi, 125 
‘sow’, 1338, vii, 129 
trebuchets and mangonels, 1403, 
viii, 51 
bombard gun, 1430, viii, 263 
Siena, Italy, iti, 59 
council of, viii, 221 


‘Siferth, a sub-king, vi, 117 


Sigeberht, king of East Saxons, ii, 
131 

Sigebert, monk of Westminster, 
London, disputes with a Jew, 
iv, 85 

Sigefrid (Sigrohr), leader of 
Northmen, tv, 59 

Sigillo, Hugh de, clerk and 
chancellor of William the 
Lion, bishop-elect of Glasgow, 
iv, 387, 423, 560 

Sigillo, Hugh de, bishop of 
Dunkeld, v, 143-5 

Sigismund, emperor of the Romans 


| etc., viii, 87, 93, 235, 239; ix, 22 
Sigtryggr, sub-king of North- 


umbria, son-in-law of King 
Edward the Elder, 111, 315 

Sigurd, king of the Ponwerians, ill, 
29 

Sihtric, king of Deira, 11, 32), 329, 
333, 341 7 

Sikirsound. See Cromarty Firth 

Silchester HMP, 11, 65 

Siloam, pool of, Jerusalem, i, 65 


Silomonte, John de. See Ribomonte . 


Silvanus, abbot of Dundrennan and 
of Rievaulx, iv, 285 

Silverius, pope, viii 225 

Silvester, St, pope, i, 275, 277, 279, 
281, 283, 285, 297, 299: 

Silvester II, pope, 11, 365. See also 
Gerbert — | | 

Silvester III, pope, viti, 229 

Silvestrinus (Gerbert), ii, 365 

Silvius, son of Ascanius, father of 
Brutus the Trojan, 1, 177, 179 


Silvius, companion of pt Reewus 1, 
315 

Simon, abbot of Warden, ili, 363 

Simon, canon and prior of St 
Andrews, then prior of Loch 
Leven, iii, 419 

Simon, prior of Inchcolm, iv, 465 

Simon, abbot of Dunfermline, v, 
367, 379, 407 

Simon, OFM, brother of bishop of 
Connor, vi, 397 

Simon, count of Evreux, iv, 311 

Simon Brecc, king of Scots, Gaelic 
ancestral figure, i, 63, 65, 67, 
69, 197; iti, 87, 173; ix, 69 

Simon Bricht. See Simon Brecc 

Simon Lentiginosus. See Simon 
Brecc 

Simon Magus, i, 361 

Simon Peter. See Peter, St 

Simon Varius. See Simon Brecc 

simony, character of, 11, 361, 439-41 

examples of, iv, 351-65 - 

Sinclair, pantler of Scotland, lord of 
parliament, 1x, 31 | 

Sinclair, William de, bishop of 
Dunkeld, vi, 383, 385; vii, 81 

Sinclair, Henry II de, earl of | 
Orkney, called the king’s 
pantler, vii, 413; viii, 61, 83, 
117 

his wife. See Douglas, Egidia de 

Sinclair, William I de, of Roslin, 
earl of Orkney on marriage to 
heiress, pantler and admiral of 
the fleet, vii, 413; vii, 245, 249; 
ix, 41, 136 . 

Sinclair, William IT de, earl of 
Orkney, founder of Roslin 
provostry, 1x, 28 : 

Sinclair, Henry de, vii, 5; ix. 136 

Sinclair, James, of Longformacus, 
knight, vi, 49 

his son, John, viii, 49 

Sinclair, Walter de, knight, viii, 47 

Sinclair, William de, knight, v, 417 

Sinclair, William de, knight, vii, 69 

Sinclair, William, of Herdmanston, 
knight, viii, 49, 117 
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Sirach, Jesus, son of, i, 23 
Sirnae, king of Scots in Spain, i, 65; 
ili, 173 
Sirophanes, rich Egyptian, 1, 83 
Siward, earl of Northumbria, father 
of Earl Waltheof, 11, 419, 427; 
ili, 17, 19, 21, 35, 65, 131, 295 
Siward Barn, imprisoned by 
William the Conqueror, ili, 67 
Siward, Richard, Scottish knight, 
vi, 73 
Siward, Walter, Scottish Bet vi, 
73 
six ages of the world, 1, 17- 25 
Sixtus IT, St, pope, 1, 261, 263, 265 
Sixtus VI, pope, ix, 22 
Skye INV, 1, 15, 189 
Slavs, territory of the, 111, 91 
Slioch ABD, battle at, vi, 327, 329 
Smirgoll, king of Scots in Spain, 1, 
65; iti, 173 
Smith, Thomas, judicial duelist, viii, 
83 
Smreth, king of Scots in Spain, il, 
65; ii, 173 
Snowdonia, Wales, v, 415 
Sodom, inhabitants of, i, 37; 11, 167 
Sodor IOM, see of, i, 187 
bishop of. See Mark; Wimund 
Soissons, France, council at, v, 23 
count of. See Nesle, Ralph de 
Solomon, king of Israel, 1, 21, 23; 11, 
283, 287, 399, 425. 
Solway. See Esk river 
Solway Firth, vii, 381 
Solway Sands, vii, 409 
Somerled (“Maclerdy’), lord of 
Argyll, iv, 253, 263, 265; ix, 23 
his son Gillecolan, iv, 265 
Somerset, 11, 323 
earl of. See Beaufort, John 
Somerville, lord of parliament, 1x, 31 
Somerville, Thomas, of that Ilk, 
knight, viii, 245 


founder of Carnwath provostry, 


1x, 28 
Sophocles, Greek tragedian, i, 23 
‘Sorona’ (unidentified), France, iv, 
339 


Soter (Ptolemy IX), of Egypt, i, 23 
Soules, John de, knight, brother of 
William, later guardian of 

Scotland, v, 417; vi, 43, 45, 97, 
189, 214, 291 

Soules, Nicholas de, lord of 
Liddesdale, v, 349, 381 

Soules, William de, son and heir of 


Nicholas, lord of Liddesdale, v, 


349, 383 

Soules, William de, butler of 
Scotland, vii, 3, 5 

Soulseat WIG abbey, ix, 23 

Sourdeval, Robert of, crusader, iii, 
91 

South Queensferry WLO, vii, 401, 
See also Queensferry (South) 

O.Carm. house at, 1x, 30 

South Ronaldsay ORK, i, 195 

South Saxons, ii, 307 

South Walls ORK, i, 195 


Soutra MLO, vii, 269 


hospital at, iv, 269; ix, 30 | 
‘Sowliskerry’ (Sule Skerry) ORK, 1, 
195 
Spain, i, 11, 15, 23, 35, 39, 41, 43, 
45, 47, 53, 55, 57, 65, 67, 169, 
263, 265, 273, 329; ti, 133, 153, 


167, 173, 175, 289; in, 173; v, 7, 


141, 171; vii, 5 
and the First Crusade, iv, 10 
fleet from, viii, 251 
king of. See Castile 
Spaniards, the, i, 53, 63, 67; ii, 91 
king of the, iv, 285 
Sparta, Diaphantes of, 1, 83 
Spartans, 11, 317, 425 
Sperra, Guttorm, ix, 41 
his son Malise, ix, 41 
Spey river, 11, 405; in, 105 
Speyer, Germany, iv, 161, 163, 167 
spirit of independence, already 


characteristic of the Scots in 


Spain, 1, 123 
Spitalton MLO, vi, 63 
Spoleto, Italy, 1, 159 
valley of, 71 
duke of. See Guy 
Spott (Dunbar), battle of, ix, 21 
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Spurn Head YOE, iii, 3 
Stafford, Edmund de, earl of 
Stafford, viii, 57, 59, 95 
baron of. See Radulph 
Stainmore WML/YON, ii, 7, 75, 
79; vi, 91, 93; vii, 1; ix, 83, 
137 
Stamford LIN, city, iii, 315; iv, 395 
568 
Stamfordbridge YON/YOE, iii, 37 
Staterius, king of Scotland, vi, 115 
Steersman, Alan, a seaman, vii, 
135, 137 
Stentine (nickname of King 
Stephen), ii, 129 
Stephen, St, protomartyr, i, 225; ii, 
5; v, 113 
body of, iv, 5 
Stephen IT (IIT), St, pope, ii, 153, 
159; v, 129 
Stephen III/IV, pope, viii, 225 
Stephen, founder of the 
Grandmontine order, iii, 55 
Stephen, third abbot of Citeaux, iii, 
115 
Stephen, St, king of Hungary, ii, 
387; 111, 333 337, 339. See also 
Salomon 
his wife. See Gisela 
Stephen, count of Mortain and 
Boulogne, later king of ~ 
England, iii, 103, 129, 131, 135, 
259, 355; iv, 255, 281, 293, 496; 
v, 21; vi, 39, 153, 211, 255; ix, 
87 
his wife. See Matilda 
his son Eustace, vi, 39 
his daughter. See Mary, countess 
of Boulogne 
Stephen, count of Blois, iv, 63, 107 
Stephen, count of Sancerre, iv, 341, 
397 
Stephenson, William, bishop of 
Dunblane, ii, 435; viii, 77, 
241 | 
Steward/Stewart family, origins of, 
1x, 47-48. Cf. vii, p.xxii. 
Steward, Alan son of Walter 
(d.1204), iv, 435; ix, 47 
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Steward, Alan, son of Walter 
Steward (d.1333), vii, 93 
Stewart, Alan, vii, 269 
Steward, Alexander, of Dundonald, 
son of Walter son of Alan 
Steward, v, 339, 413. 
Steward, Alexander, earl of 
Menteith, vi, 73 
Steward, [Alexander], knight, later 
lord of Darnley, vii, 151 
Steward, Alexander, son of Robert 
II and Elizabeth More, later 
lord of Badenoch, earl of 
Buchan, vii, 359, 447; viii, 7, 
293; ix, 137 
his son Alexander, earl of Mar, 
viii, 67, 75, 245, 257, 265, 293 
his son Duncan, viii, 7 
Stewart, Alexander, duke of 
Albany, i ix, 143 
Stewart, David, son of Robert Ul 
and Euphemia Ross, earl of 
Strathearn, vii, 375, 447 
Stewart, David, baby son of James 
IT, ix, 143 
Stewart, Egidia, dau. of Robert II 
and Euphemia Ross, wife of 
William de Douglas, lord of 
Nithsdale, vii, 413; ix, 137 
Stewart, Isabel, dau. of Robert II 
and Elizabeth More, wife of 
James de Douglas, later earl of 
Douglas, vii, 367 
Steward, James, guardian, vi, 3, 
345 
Steward, James, son of Walter 
Steward (d.1333), vii, 93 
Steward, John, knight, brother of 
James Steward, vi, 97 
Stewart, John, earl of Angus 
(d.1331), vii, 71, 73 
Steward, John, son of Walter 
Steward (d.1333), vii, 93 
Stewart, John, son of Robert II and 
Elizabeth More, lord of Kyle, 
earl of Carrick, later King 
Robert III, q.v. , vi, 67; vii, 297, 
331, 359, 369, 391, 443, 447, 
457 
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Stewart, John, son of King Robert 
II, of Cardney, knight, viii, 243 
Stewart, John Red, son of King 
Robert II, of Dundonald (or 
Burleigh), knight, vi, 243, 245 
Stewart, John, earl of Mar, ix, 143 
Steward, Robert, son of Walter 
Steward and Marjorie Bruce, 
guardian of the kingdom, earl 
of Strathearn (later King 
Robert I, q.v.), vi, 37; vii, 35, 
41, 95, 97, 103, 105, 107, 109, 
137, 141, 145, 149, 151, 157, 
159, 220, 259, 261, 271, 279, 
283, 297, 331, 333, 359, 455, 
457, 494 
his mistress. See More, Elizabeth 
de 
Steward, Robert, son of Robert II 
and Elizabeth More, earl of 
Menteith and Fife, later duke 
of Albany and governor of 
Scotland, 111, 435; vi, 67, 69; vil, 
331, 359, 369, 405, 409, 411, 
413, 415, 417, 419, 443, 445, 
447; vii, 9, 13, 29, 35, 39, 41, 
45, 51, 53, 55, 57, 61, 65, 67, 
73, 75, 77, 85, 87, 89, 113, 115, 
133, 135; ix, 137 
his dau. Isabel, countess of Ross, 
wife of Walter de Haliburton, 
vill, 75 
~ his son John, knight, earl of 
Buchan, chamberlain of 
Scotland, constable of France, 
vili, 61, 113, 119, 121, 125, 127, 
295 
his son Murdoch, master of Fife, 
later earl of Fife and Menteith, 
duke of Albany, governor of 
Scotland, viii, 45, 49, 85, 135, 
221, 243, 245, 301 
his son Alexander, viii, 135, 
243, 245, 301 
his son James, viii, 245, 247 
his son Walter, viii, 135, 241, 
245, 301 
secretary of. See Otterburn, 
Alan de 


Stewart, Walter, son of Robert II 
and Euphemia Ross, earl of 
caithness and Atholl, lord of 
Brechin, killer of King James I, 
vil, 375, 447; villi, 245, 265, 301, 
303, 331; 1x, 137, 141 

founder of Methven provostry, 
1x, 28 

his son Alan, earl of Caithness, 
viii, 265 

his grandson Robert, viii, 301, 
303; ix, 141 

Stewart, Thomas, illegitimate son 
of King Robert II, 
archdeacon of St Andrews, 
bishop-elect of St Andrews, 111, 
409; ix, 137 

Stewart, David, son of King Robert 
III, earl of Carrick, duke of 
Rothesay, prince of Scotland, 
vii, 381; viii, 5, 11, 13, 31, 35, 
39, 41, 301 

Stewart, James, son of King 
Robert III, earl of Carrick, 
prince of Scotland (afterwards 
James I, king of Scots, q.v.), 
vill, 61, 65 

his son Alexander, viii, 263 
his son James, (afterwards James 
II, king of Scots, q.v.), 263 

Stewart, Mary, dau. of King Robert 
III, wife of George earl of 
Angus, and then of James 
Kennedy of Dunure, vii, 297, 
299 

Stewart, John, knight, lord of 
Darnley, constable of the Scots 
in France, count of Evreux 
etc., vill, 119, 247, 295, 297 

his uncle [?] William, of the 
Forest, knight, viii, 47, 49 

Stewart, David, of Rosyth, knight, 
vill, 243, 339; ix, 3, 5 

Stewart, John, of Lorn, knight, viii, 
49 

his brother Robert, of Durisdeer, 
knight, vii, 415; viii, 49 

his son and successor Robert, vii, 
245 
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Stewart, Thomas, earl of Angus, vii, 

281, 319, 321 
his men. See Dewar, [ 1 

Holly, Richard 

Stewart, Robert, of Ralston, viii, 
119, 121 

Stewart, William, of Angus, knight 
vill, 49 

Stewart, John, provost of Methven, 
vill, 249 

Steward, Walter son of Alan I 
(d.1177), iv, 285, 325, 490, 605; 
v, 339; ix, 47 

founder of Paisley abbey, ix, 24 

Steward, Walter son of Alan II, 
justiciar of Scotia (d.1241), iv, 
605; v, 145, 171 

(Steward) Bailloch, Walter, younger 
son of Walter son of Alan II 
Steward, earl of Menteith, v, 
323, 335, 397, 411 

Steward, Walter, son of James 
Steward, v, 339, 413; vi, 37, 
345, 375, 385; vii, 5, 35, 41; ix, 
91 


2 


his wife. See Marjorie Bruce 
his son. See Robert II king of 
Scots 
Steyl, John, prior of Coldingham, 
later abbot of Lindores, vi, 227 
Stichill, William de, bishop-elect of 
Durham, v, 139 
Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, 
il, 41, 45, 53, 55 
Stirling STL, town of, iii, 125; iv, 
449, 459, 473, 475; vi, 87, 303, 
355, 377; viii, 65; ix, 141 
castle of, iv, 321, 521, 624; vi, 77, 
299, 301, 357; vii, 23, 131, 145; 
vili, 29, 115, 135, 265; ix, 135, 
141 
governor of, for the English. 
See Mowbray, Philip de; 
Rokeby, Thomas 
keeper of, for the Scots. See 
Erskine, Robert de; Moray, 
Maurice; Olifard, William 
castle and town of, v, 3, 81, 187, 
319, 409 
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OP house in, viii, 29, 115 
barons of, ix, 131 
Sheriffdom of, ix, 31 
parliament held at, viii, 245 
battle of. See Bannockburn 
bridge of, vi, 87, 355, 357 
battle at, vi, 87, 339; ix, 83 
lists at, ix, 141 
Stirling, Alexander de, viii, 75 
Stirling, John, man-at-arms, vii, 141 
Stirling, Richard, notary and scribe, 
v, 460 
Stirling, Thomas de, king’s 
chancellor, v, 141, 147 
Stoics, viii, 283 
Stone of Destiny, i, 65-67; ii, 
415-17 
Stow in Wedale MLO, manor, iii, 
401 
Stracathro ANG, iti, 135; iv, 253 
Straiton, Alexander de, vii, 5 
Straiton, Alexander, lord of 
Lauriston, viii, 75 
Straiton, Walter, king’s page, viii, 
303 
Stramiglaw, John de, monk and 
abbot of Dunfermline, vii, 277 
279, 331 
Strathallan PER, 11, 317 
Strathbogie ABD, iii, 23; v, 79 
Strathbogie, David I de, earl of 
Atholl, v, 349, 369, 373, 375, 
377 
Strathbogie, David II de, earl of 
Atholl, vi, 35 
his wife. See Joan 
Strathbogie, David ITI de, earl of 
Atholl, lieutenant/guardian in 
Scotland for Edward de 
Balliol, lieutenant in the North 
for David II, vi, 35; vii, 81, 95, 
103, 107, 109, 113, 115, 117, 
125 
his wife. See Beaumont, 
Katherine de 
Strathbogie, David IV de, earl of 
Atholl, vi, 35 
Strathbogie, John de, earl of Athol], 
vi, 75 


> 
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‘Strathbogie’, lord of. See Comyn, 
John IT the Red | 
Strathclyde, men of, vi, 115 
Strathearn PER, vii, 83 
regular clergy and communities 
of, vii, 81 
earldom of, ix, 30 
earl of. See Ferteth; Gilbert; 
Graham, Patrick; Malise; 
Moray, Maurice; Stewart, 
David; Steward, Robert 
countess of. See Agnes 
Strathfillan PER, priory of, ix, 27 | 
_ Strathnaver SUT, battle in, viii, 265 
Strathtyrum FIF, viii, 39 
Straw, Jack, English peasant leader, 
vii, 391, 393 
Strivelyn, John de, English knight, 
vii, 97-103, 123, 139 
Stroma CAI, i, 191 
‘Stromeholme’ ORK, 1, 193 
Stronsay ORK, i, 193 
Strother, Thomas, Englishman 
judicial duelist, viii, 7 
Stuf, Saxon invader of Britain, 11, 
‘57, 63 
Stuteville, Robert de, dean of 
Dunkeld, bishop-elect of St 
Andrews, bishop of Dunkeld, 
ii, 395, 397; v, 315, sig 387, 
399 
_styluses, boys kill their master with, 
“ii, 325-7 
Subiaco, Italy, iv, 17 
submission of whole community to 
Edward I, 1304, vi, 299, 301 
Subsolanus, wind, 1, 5,7 | 
Suchat (St Patrick), 11, 25 
Sudbury, Simon, archbishop of 
Canterbury, vii, 391 
Sudreys, see of, ix, 22, 23 
Suffolk, earl of. See Pole, William 
de la : 
Sule Skerry ORK. See ‘Sowliskery’ 
Suleiman, Turkish leader, iv,95 _ 
Sully, Henry de, French nobleman, 
envoy to England, vii, 13 
Sully, Maurice de, bishop of Paris, 
349, 401, 413, 415 


Sulpicius, pope, 11, 67 
Sunderland Bridge DRH, vii, 257, 
259 : 
Sunnyside NTB, vii, 91 
Surrey, 11, 307 
Surrey, earl of. See Warenne, John 
de; Warenne, William I; 
Warenne, William II 
Suson, descendant of Japheth, 1, 
29 
Sussex, 11, 43; 1x, 85 
Susteren, Netherlands, monastery 
of, 155 
Sutherland SUT, iv, 419 
earldom of, 1x, 30, 41 
earl of. See Kenneth; William I; 
William IT | 
Sutherland, John de, son of William 
earl of Sutherland, vii, 323 
Swabia, duke of. See Frederick; 
Philip 
Swabians, 11, 153 
swearing, denunciation of, iv, 333; v, 
377-9 
Sweden, ii, 179; 111, 329 
king of, iii, 327 333, 339; v, 307 
lady of. See Bridget, St 
Sweden, Mathias of, canon of 
Linkdping, spiritual director of 
St Bridget, vii, 377 
Swedes, ii, 393 
Sweetheart (New) abbey KCB, 1V, 
321; v, 409; 1x, 23 
Swein, king of the Danes, father of 
King Cnut, ii, 38°: 407; 111, 25, 
321 


Swein, king of the Noiwesiane son 


of King Cnut, 111, 27, 29 

Swinton, John, knight, vii, 419; viit, 
47 

Swinton, John, lord of that Iik, 
grandson of Robert duke of 
Albany, viii, 121, 125 

Switha ORK, i, 195 

Swithhelm, king of East Saxons, 11, 
131 

Swona ORK, 1, 193 


-‘“Swynay Minor’ ORK, i, 195 


Symmachus, pope, vili, 223 


| 
| 
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Symmachus, Roman patrician, iv, 
15 

Symmachus, translator, i, 25 

Syracuse, Sicily, i, 75 

Syria, 1, 11, 23, 253; ii, 291; iii, 91 

First Crusade in, iv, 103 

Syrians, the, i, 51 

Syrians, Christian, at Antioch, iv, 
99 


Syrtes, North Africa, i, 11 


Tabor, Mount, Israel and Czech 
Republic, viii, 277 

Taborites, heretical sect, viii, 277 

Tacitus, emperor, i, 25, 263 

Taillebourg, France, castle of, v, 177 

tails, attached to Englishmen, 
insult, ii, 91-93; v, 99; vii, 75 

tailzie of the Scottish crown, 1315, 
vi, 377-81, and 1318, vii, 39-43. 
See also royal succession 

Tain ROS. See St Duthac’s in Ross 

Talargaw, king of Picts, ii, 303 - 

Talbot family, vii, 73 

Talbot, John Lord, viii, 131, 133 

Talbot, Richard, vii, 81, 95, 129, 
235 , 

Talbot, Thomas, Vili, 33 

Tamworth STF, ii, 91 

Tancarville, France, viii, 85 

Tancred, son of the Marquis, 
nephew of Bohemond of 
Taranto, crusader, regent at 
Antioch, iti, 91, 93; iv, 95, 99, 
107 

Tancred, king of Sicily, iv, 397, 574 

Tancred, French lawyer, vi, 19 

Tanis, Egypt, town of, v, 103 

Tantallon ELO, castle of, viii, 243, 
263 

Tarain, king of Picts, ii, 297, 299 

Tarbert ARG, castle of, vii, 111 

Tarquin the Proud, king of Rome, 
1, 155, 157, 425; iti, 5 

his son Tarquin, iii, 5 

Tarrant DOR, abbey of, v, 161 

Tarsus, Turkey, i, 263; iii, 91 

Tartars, the, v, 111, 169, 173, 175, 
399 
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Tartarus (Hell), li, 365 
taxation in Scotland, Bower’s views 
on, vill, 251-5 
aid for marriage of king’s sisters, 
1224, v, 131 
levy on five vacant sees, 1271, v, 
391 
taxation of church revenues for 
king’s ransom, 1359, vii, 313 
tax on houses proposd and 
rejected, 1409, viii, 313 
tax for king’s ransom, 1424, viii, 
241 
tax for expenses of an embassy to 
France for a royal marriage, 
1433, viii, 241 
voluntary levy for the royal 
marriage, 1436, viii, 251 
taxation (assessment)of vicarages 
by bishop of Aberdeen, v, 189, 
299 
Tay river, i, 173; iv, 457; v, 345, 361; 
vit, 75, 141; viii, 9, 75 
Teba, castle of, Malaga province, 
Spain, vii, 71 
Tecklenburg,: Germany, earl of. See 
Otto 
Tees river, 1i, 119; iii, 57, 75, 129 
teind (tithe), justification of, ii, 91- 
99 


disputes over, in Caithness, 1222, 
v, 113 | 
in a clerical council, 1242, v, 
181 
Tel-mannas, Syria, iii, 91 
Telemachus, a monk in ancient 
Rome, iv, 3 
Templar, Order of Knights, iv, 155, 
159, 371, 377, 403; vi, 345 
house in Scotland, ix, 29 
grand master of, v, 111. See also 
Molay, James de; Ridfort. 
Gerard de; Toroge, Arnold 
of 
unidentified member of, almoner 
to William the Lion, iv, 451 
Tenegus, Pictish ancestral figure, ii, 
305. See also Thenegus 
Terah, father of Abraham, i, 21 
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Teresa (or Matilda), countess of 
Flanders, then countess of 
Burgundy, nicknamed 
Minerva, v, 53 

Termes, France, iv, 465 

Terranan, St, 11, 23 

Tervel, Bulgarian khan, 11, 147 

Tescelin Sorrel of Fontaines, father 
of St Bernard of Clairvaux, 111, 
115 

Teutonic Knights, Master of, vii, 
447 

Teutonic language (Scots), i, 185 

Teutons, the, i, 317; ii, 153, 359: iil, 
113 : 

Teviotdale ROX, vii, 137, 147, 151, 
269, 403; viii, 47, 51, 299 

men of, vii, 271; viii, 73 . | 

sheriff of. See Douglas, William 
de, of Liddesdale; Ramsay, 
Alexander de | 

Teviotdale, Glasgow diocese, 
archdeacon of. See Alinton, 

- Peter de; Moffat, Nicholas de 
Texa ARG. See ‘Helanttexa’ 
Thalagath, king of Picts, ii, 301. 
Thalarg Amfrud, king of Picts, ii, 

299. 
Thalarg, son of Keother, king of 
Picts, 11, 299 
Thalargaw, father of Durst king of 
. Picts, ii, 305 

F Thalarger, son of Amyle, king of 
Picts, 11, 301 

Thalarger, son of Drusken, king of 

— Picts, 11, 305 7 
Thalarger, son of Farchar, kung of 

Picts, 1, 303 

Thalarger, son of Thenegus, king of 
Picts, 11, 305 » 

Thales, Greek philosopher, 1, 23 

Thames river, i, 171; ii, 315, 429; iti, 
115, 331, 335; iv, 329 

Thanet KNT, ii, 37; v, 87 

Thaney, St, 11, 65 

Thebaid, Egypt, lower, iv, 363 - 

upper, iv, 359 

Thebans, the glorious legion of, i, 

265; ii, 43 


Thenegus, father of Thalarger king 
of Picts, ii, 305. See also — 
Tenegus 

Theobald, brother of A2thelfrith 
king of the Northumbnans, ii, 
89 

Theobald II, king of Navarre, v, 375 

Theobald, archbishop of 
Canterbury, iv, 263, 267, 293 

Theobald I the Old, count of Blois, 
iv, 63 

Theobald II, count of Blois, iv, 63 

Theobald III, count of Blois, iv, 63; 
v, 19 

Theobald V, count of Blois, and II 
count of Champagne, iv, 163, 
379, 397, 554 

his son Louis, iv, 383, 397. 

Theobald IV, count of Champagne, 
v, 135, 137, 139, 149 

Theodora, stepdaughter of 
Emperor Maximian, i, 273 

Theodore, rival pope, vili, 225 

Theodore, archbishop of 
Canterbury, iv, 23 

Theodoric, antipope, i, 113 

Theodoric, king of the Goths, iv, 

_ 15; viti, 223 ‘ 
Theodosius I, emperor, 1, 305, 321, 
323, 325, 327; ii, 11; ii, 59; vii, 
263, 265 


Theodosius II, emperor, ii, 9, 17, 19, 


21, 25, 29, 31, 35; iv, 9 
Theodosius III, emperor, il, 147, 
151 
Theodotion, translator, i, 25 
Theophilus, bishop of Caesarea, i, 
DOP? . 
Theophilus, an archdeacon in 
Cilicia, 11, 77 


Theremuth, daughter of Phataon, 1, 


31 
Thérouanne, France,’ ‘iv, 59 
Thessalonica, Greece, iii, 59 
Thessaly, Greece, 1,13. 
Theuderic I, king of the Franks, ii, 
177 


 Theuderic II, king of the Franks, ii, 


113, 177 
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Third Papay ORK, 1, 195 
Thirlit Wall (Hadrian’s Wall), ii, 27 
Thirlestane, Thomas de, v, 143 


Thirlwall (Hadrian’s Wall), i, 181; ii, 


121 

Thiron, France, abbot of. See 
Bernard; Radulph; William. 
See also Tiron 

Tholorg, king of Picts, 11, 301 


_ Thomas, St, apostle, ii, 435 


Thomas Aquinas, St, ii, 433 
Thomas Becket, St, iv, 315, 317, 
331, 339, 385, 526; v, 21, 189; 
vi, 38, 155, 365, 387 
archdeacon of Canterbury, IV, 
263, 267, 293 
chancellor of England, iv, 263, 
267, 295 | . 
archbishop of Canterbury, ti, 93; 
ili, 375, 377, 379; iv, 267, 287, 
289, 291, 295, 297 
exile of, iv, 269, 271, 287, 291, 
299,301 | 
legate to England, iv, 291 
death of, iv, 277, 293, 301, 303, 
321 
translation of, v, 113 , 
shrine at Canterbury of, iv, 3529 
miracles of, iv, 313 
canonization of, iv, 325. 
Thomas, abbot of Inchcolm, v, , 189, 
323 
Thomas, abbot of Lindores, v, 399 
Thomas, prior of Scone, a Scot, iv, 
175 
Thomas, subprior and prior of St 
Andrews, 111, 417, 419 
Thomas, cellarer of Holm Cultram, 
v, 29-33 7 
Thomas the Good, cellarer of 
Melrose abbey, iii, 367, 369 © 
Thomas, count of Perche, v, 89, 91 
Thomas (of Woodstock), son of 
King Edward III, duke of 
Gloucester, viii, 21 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster, vi, 349; 
vii, 11 
Thomas, earl of Mar, vi, 37; Vii, 
319 


Thomas (Farquhar), earl of Ross, v, 
151. See also Farquhar 

Thomas, bastard son of Alan of 
Galloway, v, 147, 151 

Thomas (de Berkeley), lord of 
Berkeley, vii, 139 

Thomas, Hopkin ap, Welsh fighting 
man, Vili, 97 

Thomond, Ireland, prince of. See 
Brian the Red 

Thored, ealdorman, ii, 407. See 
Allgifu 


~ Thorfinn Haraldsson, Norse leader, 


iv, 419 

Thouars, France, viscount of. See 
Aymer VII 

Thouars, Guy de, v, 37 

Thrace, south-east Europe, i, 11, 
281; 11, 175 

Thracians, the, i, 23; ii, 399 

Thrasamond, king of the Vandals, 
u,57 | 

Threave island KCB, vi, 345 

thunder, characteristics of, iv, 169- 
13 

Thuringia, Germany, ii, 153; iv, 29 

landgrave of, v, 5, 141 

Thuringia, Ludwig of, iv, 7 

Thule, legendary land in the far 
north, i, 15, 185, 195 

Thurso CAI, i, 191 : 

Thurstan, archbishop of York, iii, 
131, 345; iv, 255 

Tibbermore PER, v, 193 

Tiber river, Italy, 1, 21, 213, 317; ii, 
101 

Tiberias, Israel, iv, 95. 

Tiberius, emperor, i, 25, 223, 225 
237, 245 

Tiberius II, emperor, 11, 75, 77 

Tiberius III, emperor, ii, 147 

Tiberius, son of Justinian II, ii, 
147 

Tibetot, Payn, English knight killed 

~ at Bannockburn, vi, 375 

Ticius (and Seyus), law text-book 
figure, vi, 11, 19 

Tierlieu, Peter de, envoy of the king 
of France, vii, 95 
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Tigernmas, king of Scots in Spain, 
i, 65; i, 173 

Timothy, St, i, 307 

Tintagel, castle of, CNW, li, 65 

Tiree ARG, i, 15, 189 

Tirel, Walter, French knight, iii, 
103; iv, 93 


Tiron, France, monastery at, iv, 257. 


See also Thiron 
abbot of. See Abbeville, Bernard 
of | 
Tironensian order, iii, 95, 147; iv, 
145; ix, 24, 25, 26, 27 
Titus, emperor, i, 25, 243, 245; li, 
423; iti, 93 
Tochannu, companion of St 
Columba, ii, 71 
Toe, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 173 
Tola, judge of Israel, 1, 21 ; 
Toledo, Spain, v, 171 | 
Tonengo, Otto da, cardinal papal 
legate, v, 161, 165 
Toney, Simon de, abbot of 
Coggeshall, bishop of Moray, 
iv, 291, 293, 349 
Tongland KCB, abbey of, ix, 24 
prior of, 151 — | 
sacrist of, v, 151 
Tongres, Belgium, iv, 59 
Tonnerre, Louis de Chalon count 
of, viii, 127 : 
Topcliffe-on-Swale YON, ui, 121 
> Toroge, Arnold of, master of the 
Temple, iv, 349, 540 
Torphichen WLO, Templars and 
Hospitallers at, ix, 29 
Torry FIF, manor, iii, 401 
Tortosa (Tartus), Syria, iv, 381, 
433 
Torwood STL, viti, 245 
Tostig, earl of Northumbria, ii, 35, 
37 
Totnes DEV, i, 179 
touch, royal, William I’s exercise of 
this power of thaumaturgy, iv, 
439 ened 
Toul, France, region of, ii, 293; iv, 
37 “ 
city of, iv, 57 


Toulouse, France, ii, 175; iv, 257, 
259, 283, 381; v, 63, 69, 135; vi, 
155 
count of. See St-Gilles, Raymond 
of; Raymond V; Raymond VI; 
Raymond VII 
bishop of. See Marseilles, Fulk 
de 
Touraine, France, duchy of, viii, 
113, 125 
duke of. See Douglas, Archibald 
II de 
Tournai, Belgium, city of, v, 47 
snow at, iv, 155 
bishop-elect of. See Geoffrey 
tournaments (see also judicial 
combat; Round Table): 
Haddington, 1242, v, 179 
Roxburgh, 1341, vii, 137 
Berwick, 1342, vii, 137-9 
Brittany, ‘Battle of the Thirty’, 
1351, vii, 283-5 
London, ? 1390, viii, 17-19 
London, 1390, viii, 13-17 
Perth, clan fight, 1396, viii, 7-11 
Berwick, 1397-8, viii, 11-13 
Edinburgh, 1398, viii, 11 
Stirling, 1446, ix, 141 
comment on foolish vanity of 
participants, viii, 13 
Tours, France, city of, ii, 175; iv, 15, 
43, 63, 257, 385, 387, 411, 423, 
592; v, 19; viii, 131, 251 
basilica of St Martin in, 1v, 15, 
43, 411 
~ dean of. See Lamberti, Giles 
church of Chateauneuf at, iv, 
65 
church of St Gatien in, viii, 127 
council held at, iv, 269, 530 


-Toury in la Beauce, France, castle 


of, vili, 127. | : 


Towers, John, Scottish knight, vil, _ 


419, 439 
Towers, William, leader of an 
assault on Berwick, vii, 283 
Towrys, Walter. See Curry, Walter 


- Tracy, William de, assassin of 


Becket, iv, 303 
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trade, regulation of under 
Alexander III, v, 425-7 
with Lombards (Genoese?), 1425, 
vill, 255 
with Flanders and Zealand, 1425, 
Vili, 257 | 
Traherius, Roman general, 1, 297, 
301 
Trajan, emperor, i, 25, 247, 249; 11, 
291; ii, 149 
Tranent ELO, vu, 11 
Traprain ELO, viii, 33 
Traquair SLK, iv, 433, 451, 617, 635 
Trayl, Walter, papal referendary and 
auditor, bishop of St Andrews, 
ii, 405, 407, 409, 429; vin, 13, 
37 : 
his nephew Thomas, knight, viii, 
11 
treachery the worst of all vices, 11, 
413-15 
treason, accusations of, against 
Alan Durward and others, 
1251, v, 301 | 
against supporters of Norse king, 
1263, v, 341, 347, 349° | 
against the Soules conspirators, 
1320, vii, 3 | 
against Scots fighting in France 
against King James in 
company of Henry V, 1420, 
viii, 123 
treasury [spiritual] of the church, v, 
329 
treaties between Scots and others: 
with Picts, supposed early 
agreement, 1, 69, 199; 11, 3 
with Britons, supposed 
agreements, i, 269, 307; ii, 69, 
89 | 
with England, 1189, iv, 389-95 
with England, 1209, iv, 453 
with England, 1237, v, 161 
with Norway, 1266, v, 351 
with England, 1290, vi, 3-5 
with France, 1295, vi, 45-51 — 
with France, 1325, vu, 13 
with England, 1328, vu, 35-39 
with France, 1371, vii, 383-9 


with England, 1424, viii, 319 
with Holland, 1424, viii, 319 
with France, 1428, viii, 247, 249 
Trebonianus Gallus, emperor, 1, 25 
Trefontains BWK, cell of Berwick 
nunnery, and later of 
Dryburgh abbey, 1x, 29 
Trefor, John, bishop of St Asaph, 
Vili, 23, 67 
Tremblay, France, iv, 417 
Trent river, England, 1, 179; i, 115; 
v, 87 
Treveri, a Gallic people, i, 203 
Trevore, Stephana de, woman of 
Rodez, France, iv, 275 
trial by assize of magnates, 1242, v, 
183-5. See also judicial 
procedures 
in parliament, 1425, vii, 245 
trial by battle, at Cocklaws, 1403, 
viii, 51-53. See also judicial 
combat 
Triar, Gaelic ancestral figure, iii, 
173; v, 295 
Triduana, St, i, 315 
Trie-Chateaux, France, iv, 379 
Trier, Germany, city of, v,127 | 
archbishopric of, 11, 175; v, 103 
archbishop of, ii, 369; v, 5 | 
Trinitarian order, iv, 85, 143 
list of houses in Scotland, ix, 29 
Trinovantum, city of (later 
London), vi, 115 
Tripoli, Lebanon, 1v, 377, 381, 433 
Tripolitania, North Africa, 1, 11 
‘Troclingham’, England, vi, 61 
Trois-Fontaines, France, abbot of, 
iv, 433 
Trojan race, vi, 115 
Trojans, the, i, 63; ii, 289 
Tréo, France, castle of, iv, 383 
Trondheim, Norway, archbishopric 
of. See Nidaros 
archbishop of. See John 
Tros, eponym of Troy, 1, 179 
Troup, Hamelin de, man-at-arms, 
vii, 3 
Trousseau, Guy de, crusader, iv, 
99 
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Troy, 1, 21, 177; 11, 53 
king of. See Priam 
capture of, 1, 31, 57, 221, 229 
Troyes, France, city of, iv, 57, 381 
archdeacon of. See Maurice 
truces between England a6 
Scotland: 
1300, vi, 99° 
1323, vii, 15 
1357, vu, 305 
1369, vii, 369 © 
1381, vii, 391 
1389, vii, 445 
1406, viii, 61 
Trumhere, Englishman, bishop of 
the Mercians, 1i, 133 
Tuda, bishop of the East Saxons, ii, 
133 — 
trust more important than sworn 
oaths, viii, 83. 
Tullibardine, Andrew de. See 
Murray, Andrew de 
Tullitum PER, O.Carm house at, v, 
— 335; vili, 267; ix, 30, 135 ~ 
friar of. See Gardner, Rethert 
Tundal, an Irishman, vision of, iv, 
175 
Tunis/Tunisia, kingdom of, v, 375 
city of, v, 375,377 
crusade to, vi, 13 


Turgot, prior of Durham, bishop of 


St Andrews, iti, 75, 107, 109, 
111, 115, 345 
Turin, Italy, iii, 91 
Turkey, i, 179; v, 169 
sultan of, v, 169. See also 
Corradin 7 
Turkish leaders, various, vii, 449, 
451 
letter to pope from, Vii, 375, 449, 
451 
‘Turks’, iv, 27 , 
Turks, iti, 99; iv, 377, 399, AOI; v, 
173 : 
rulers in Asia Minor, iv,95 
at Jerusalem and Antioch etc., 
iv, 95, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
107, 109, 143. See also 
Saracens 


Turnberry AYR, castle of, v, shi 
385; vi, 327 

Turnbull, James, Scottish man-at- 
arms, vii, 281 

Turnbull, John, knight, viii, 297; ix, 

; 52 

Turnbull, William, keeper of the 
privy seal, bishop-elect of 
Dunkeld, bishop of GlesEOw. 
viii, 299 

Turnus, king of the Rutulians, 1, 431 

Tuscany, Italy, i, 13; 1, 159, 361; 11, 
113. 

Tusculum, cardinal-bishop of. See 
Chateauroux, Odo de; 
Romanis, Nicholas de; Vitry, 
James de — 

Tweed river, i, 181; 11, 61, 87; ii, 
129; iv, 19, 291, 333, 449, 514, 
532, 603, 614, 621; v, 361; vii, 
447 

Tweeddale ROX, vii, 269 

sheriffdom of, 1x, 31 

Tweedmouth NTB, castle and town 
of, iv, 43, 449, 453, 614, 619; v, 
93, 95, 409 

Twynham, Walter de, carion of 
Glasgow, vii, 176, 196 

Tyne river, ELO, ii, 307; vi, 149 

Tyne river NTB, i, 181, 253; 11, 15, 

19, 27, 119, 279; 111, 63; viii, 125 

Tynedale NTB, lands of, iv, 453, 
621, 622; vi, 105, 157 

Tynemouth NTB, ii, 77; vii, 295, 

_ 5315; ix, 137 
prior of, Vv, 93. 
Tyningham, Adam de, dean of 
Aberdeen, vii, 383, 385 
tyranny, intolerable, since death of 
James I, viii, 147, 217-21 


Tyre, Lebanon, ii, 335; iv, 103, 377, / 


381, 389, 399, 433 
archbishop of. See Joscius 


‘Tyreym’ (? [Castle] Tioram INV), i, - 
191 7 a 
| Tyrrhenian Sea, vii, 5 


-- Ubaldo, bishop of Ostia, iv, 341. 


See also Lucius III, pope 
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Uchtred son of Fergus, lord of 
Galloway, iv, 259, 323, 365; vii, 
289 


founder of fincddea hunnery, 1X, 


29 
his wife Mariota [correctly _ 
Gunnild], vi, 289 | 
Ughtred, Thomas, keeper of town 
of Perth, vii, 123, 141, 143 
Uhtred, English ealdorman, 11, 403 
Uist INV, i, 189 
Ulerin MOR, ii, 349 , 
Ulf Gudmarsson, husband of St 
Bridget of Sweden, vii, 375 
Ulfa, king of East Anglia, ii, 43 
Ulster, Ireland, i, 45; vi, 381 
king of. See O’Neill, Donald 
earl of. See Burgh, Richard de 
Ultan, St, ii, 75,129 
Umfraville, Gilbert de, earl of 
Redesdale, viii, 121 
Umfraville, Ingram de, knight, 
guardian, vi, 43, 45, 214, (365; 
vil, 5 
university of St Andreae Ast; in 
Scotland, 1410, viii, 77-79 
celebrations at founding, vili, 79 
support from James I, viii, 313 
attitudes of students, viii, 79-81 
Uparius, a priest in company of St 
Jerome, iv, 333 | 
Upsettlington BWK, vi, 29 
Urban IL, pope, iii, 91; iv, 87, 97, 
115 - 


Urban III, pope, iv, 349, 369, 379 

Urban IV, pope, v, 325, 329, 333, 
335, 373 

Urban V, pope, vii, 375, 449, 490 

Urban VI, pope, vii, 377; viii, 231, 
233 


Urbino, Italy, bishop of. See Sancto 


Vito, Anthony de 
Urquhart INV, castle of, vii, 93 
keeper of. See Lauder, Robert de 
Urquhart MOR, priory of, 1x, 26 | 
Ursinus, rival pope, viii, 223 
Usher, Alan the. See Durward, 
Alan 


~ Usk river, viii, 109 


Usuard of Paris, EOE, iV, 
35 

Utard, Leo (Radbod), duke of 
Frisia, ti, 147 

Uther Pendragon, king of Britons, 
li, 43, 45, 57, 65, 67 © 

Utrecht, Netherlands, Emperor 
Henry V dies at, iv, 161 

Uzziah, king of Judah, i, 23, 209 


Vadstena, Sweden, lady of. See 
Bridget, St 
castle of, vii, 377 
Val-des-Choux/Legumes, monks 
from. See Valliscaulian monks 
Valania (Baniyas), Syria, iv, 381] 
‘Valeis’, France, viii, 131 
Valence, France, iv, 261. See also St 
Rufus 
Valence, Aymer de, ater at of 
Pembroke, English guardian in 
Scotland, vi, 301, 323, 339 
Valenciennes, France, town of, v, 47 
Valens, emperor, i, 319, 321, 323: ii, 
289 
Valentinian I , emperor, i, 319, 321; 
uu, 51, 53 
Valentinian II, emperor, i, 321, 323 
Valentinian II, emperor, ii, 19, 29, 
31 
Valentinus, heresiarch, i i, 25 
Valeria, dau. of Emperor 
Diocletian, i, 273 
Valerian, emperor, i, 25, 263 
Valery, St,v,129 
church of, v, 129 
Valliscaulian monks, v, 145, 187 
Valognes, Philip de, chamberlain to © 
King William the Lion, iv, 449, 
— 620; v, 81 
his son William, v, 105 
Valois, France, count of. See 
Charles; Hugh the Great 
Valverde, Spain, ii, 175 
Vandals, ii, 57, 289, 319, 393; iv,17 
Varro, consul, i, 271 
Vaucelles, France, monk of. See 
Hugh 
Vaucouleurs, France, v, 5 | 
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Vaudreuil, France, iv, 409, 413, 431, 
618 - | 
Vaurus, bastard of, French 
commander against Henry V, 
viii, 123 | 
Vaus, Roland de, English 
| commander, vii, 139 
Veere, lord of, ix, 141 
-venality of judges in 15c, vii, 59-61 
Vendeuvre-sur-Barse, France, cleric 
from, at Lyons, iv, 143 
Vendéme, France, iv, 339, 383; v, 
137 
count of, envoy to Scotland, ix, 
137. See also Peter 
Venetians, iv, 63, 423; iv, 63, 423; 
vii, 449, 451 
Venice, Italy, ii, 37, 53 
doge of, 11, 399 
church of St Mark in, iv, 325 
Venus, goddess of love, i, 77, 79 
statue of, at Rome, iv, 79, 81 
Venusia, Italy, 1, 271 
Vercelli, Italy, bishop of. See 
Liutward 
Verdun, France, peace made at, iv, 
4] 
city of, iv, 57 
‘Vergy’, France, iv, 369 . 
Vermandois, France, county of, iv, 
e  417,573;v, 53,119 | | 
count of. See Hugh the Great 
Verneuil in Perche, Prac, iv, 409, 
435, 513 
battle at, vi, 68; vii, 249: viii, 115, 
125, 127, 247 
_ Vernon, France, iv, 425 
Vernon (Vernour), Laurence, 
knight, viii, 121, 297; ix, 52 
Verona, Italy, ii, 333; iv, 369, 379 


Verracclo, Giles de, papal nuncio, v, 


113 
Vescy, Eustace de, son-in-law of 

King William I, lord of 
Alnwick NTB, iv, 473, 548, | 
581, 629; v, 15-17 

his wife. See Margaret (1), 
illegitimate daughter of King 
William the Lion 


Vescy, John de, lord of Alnwick, v, 
— 355 
Vesci, William de, knight, English 
envoy, vi, 3, 175 
Vespasian, emperor, i, 25, 227, 233, 
239, 241, 243, 245: ii, 297, 421, 
423; iii, 93 
Vexin, the, France, iv, 83, 417, 487 
Vezelay, France, iv, 397 
Vezza, Bohemond di. See 
Bagimond 
Via Egnatia, Albania/Greece, iii, 91 
Victor I, St, pope, i, 257, 259; ix, 73 
Victor II, pope, ii, 439 
Victor IV, anti-pope. See Octavian 
Victor, son of Maximus tyrant of 
Britain, i, 327 
Vienna, Austria, ii, 161 
Vienne, France, i, 329; 11, 37, 55 
Council of, vi, 345, 347 
bishop-elect of. See Landun, 
William de 
Vienne, John de, Burgundian, count 
of ‘Volentinosa’ (unidentified), 
admiral of France, vii, 403, 
405, 407 
Vierzon, France, castle of, iv, 413 
Vieuxpont, Robert de, knight, 
English royal councillor, iv, 453 
Vieuxpont, William de, Scottish 
knight, vi, 365 
Vigilius, pope, vili, 225 
Vignolles, Stephen de. See La Hire 
“Bussak’ 
Villejargon [2], Lebanon, iv, 433 
Villers, Gilmore de, Englishman, 
vii, 125 
Vincennes, Bois de, near Paris, 
” France, iv, 347, 537; v, 149, 
167; vii, 389; viii, 123 
Vincent,-St, i, 263 : 
Vipont, Alan de, keeper of Loch 
Leven castle, vii, 93, 99-103 
Virtue, Valley of. See St John, 
Valley of 
virtues of the Greeks inherited by 
the Scots, v, 295-7. 
Visigoths, 11, 289 
Vitellius, emperor, 1, 239 
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Viterbo, Italy, v, 383; vi, 133 

Vitry, James de, bishop of Acre, 
Israel, later cardinal-bishop of 
Tusculum, v, 75-79, 393 

Vivian, cardinal legate, iv, 323, 325 

‘Volentinosa’, count of. See Vienne, 
John de 

Voluran (Vulframm), archbishop of 
Sens, ii, 147 

Volusianus, joint Roman emperor, 1, 
261 

Vortigern, king of Britons, 11, 31, 
33, 35, 37, 39, 41, 45, 87 

Vortimer, king of Britons, 11, 35, 37, 
39, 41, 45 

Vouvant, France, castle of, v, 175 

Vulcan, god of fire, i, 77 

Vulturnus, wind, 1, 5, 7 


Waal, river, Netherlands, iv, 59 
Waghorn, Alexander de, bishop of 
Ross, viii, 79 
Walcher, bishop of Durham, iti, 57 
Waldevus. See Waltheof 
Waldrada, mistress of Lothair IT, 
king of Lotharingia, iv, 59, 
61 
Waleran, count of Meulan, iti, 
133. 
Wales, ii, 41, 139, 141; in, 125; iv, 
275, 445, 451, 463, 467, 471; v, 
185, 407, 413, 415; vi, 27, 115, 
185, 333, 337, 339; viii, 23, 95- 
111. See also Welsh, the 
‘kingdom’ of, vii, 55 
kings and princes of, iii, 319. See 
also David I; David II; Edward 
of Caernarfon; Glendower, 
Owen; Lancaster, Henry of; 
Llywelyn I; Llywelyn II; 
Madog ap Llywelyn; Rhys 
marches of, iv, 463 | 
troops from, vi, 187, 231, 297, 
351; vii, 5; viii, 57, 95 
Wallace, Andrew, knight, lord of 
Craigie, possible father of 
William Wallace, vi, 82 


Wallace, Andrew, knight, brother of 


William Wallace, vi, 83 
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Wallace, Malcolm, knight, possible 
father of William Wallace, vi, 
83 
Wallace, William, guardian, vi, 63, 
73, 83, 85, 87, 89, 91, 93, 95, 
97, 98, 235, 236, 243, 299, 301, 
313, 315, 317, 447; ix, 83 
his uncle (unnamed), vi, 299 
Walter, abbot of Tiron, iv, 325 
Walter, prior of Inchcolm, abbot of 
Holyrood, iv, 465, 635; v, 93 
Walter, prior of Kelso, iv, 291 
Walter, precentor and prior of St 
Andrews, ii, 417 
Walter, an apostate monk, husband 
of Rixenda, v, 153-9 
Walter, chamberlain of Alan of 
Galloway, bishop of Whithorn, 
iv, 445; v, 151 
Walter, Hubert, archbishop of 
Canterbury, iv, 387, 439; vi, 
121 
Waltheof, earl of Novkucbas and 
martyr, ii, 45, 53, 65, 127, 131, 
291, 295, 297, 299 
Waltheof, lord of Allerdale, vii, 289 
his supposed daughters Mariota 
and Gunnild, vii, 289 
Waltheof, St, canon and sacristan 
of Nostell, prior of Kirkham, 
Cistercian monk at Warden 
_ and Rievaulx, abbot of 
Melrose, considered for 
archbishopric of York, bishop- 
elect of St Andrews, iii, 291, 
293, 299-307, 355-371; iv, 237, 
269, 291, 437, 439, 479 
Waltheof, abbot of Newbattle, v, 
397 
Waltheof, earl of Dunbar/March, 
iv, 285, 341 
Walworth, William, mayor of 
London, vii, 393 
war, when justifiable against pagans, 
li, 179-83 . 
when not justifiable, iv, 319 
Warden BDF, abbot of, iti, 359, 361, 
363. See also Simon 
monk of. See Waltheof, St 
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Wardlaw, Gilbert de, lord of 
Riccarton, vi, 63 

Wardlaw, Henry de, precentor of 
Glasgow, bishop of St 
Andrews, chancellor of the 
university of St Andrews, iii, 
411; vi, 227; viii, 61, 77, 79, 
111, 221 

Wardlaw, Henry, of Torry, Vill, 

249 - 

Wardlaw, Walter, uncle of Hedi de 
Wardlaw, archdeacon of | 
Lothian, king’s secretary, later 
bishop of Glasgow and 
cardinal, iii, 171, 411; vi, 63; 
vii, 331, 383, 403, 409; ix, 136, 
137 -*: 

Warenne, France, county of, v, 51 

earl of. See Warenne, John II de 

“Warenne, Fleance (Flaad) de’, ix, 
47 

Warenne, John I de, sixth earl of 
Surrey, lieutenant of Scotland, 
vi, 3, 81, 175. | 

Warenne, John II de, seventh earl of 
Warenne or Surrey, vii, 11 

Warenne, William I de, second earl 
of Surrey, 11, 133 

Warenne, William’ II de, third au 
of Surrey, iu, 133 

Warin, bishop of Senlis, v, 41, 65, 

153 

Wark NTB, castle and town of, 1v, 
311, 516; v, 85, 315, 317; vii, 
405; viii, 113 

Wartburg, Germany, 11, 105 

Warwick WAR, v, 409 

Waterton, Robert de, counsellor of 
King Henry IV, viii, 29 

Wawan (Gawain), son of Loth king 
of Scotland, 1i, 67 
Wadiflix Cumentona OXF, 1, 93 
Weardale DRH, vii, 35 
Wearmouth DRH, i, 173;.i11, 55 
Wedale MLO, v, 147, 371 
houses of bishop of St SRGTEWS: 
in, Vv, 371 ; 
Wedderburn, [  ], vil, 439 
Wednesbury WLT, 11, 79 


Welbeck NTT, abbot of. See 
Baukwell, John 

Welles, Lord, viii, 13 

Wells, Hugh of, bishop of Lincoln, 
v, 61 

Welsh, the, iii, 5, 75; iv, 281, 463, 
473; v, 13, 171, 185, 407, 409, 
415; vi, 43, 339, 377 ! , 

Welsh Marches, v, 357 

Wemyss FIF, vii, 63 

Wemyss, David de, vii, 5 

Wemyss, David de, knight, vii, 97 

Wemyss, John, knight, v, 337, 339 

Wemyss, Michael I, knight, vi, 5 

Wemyss, Michael II de, knight, vii, 
97 

Wemysshall FIF, vi, 63. 

Wends, iv, 31 

Wessex, ii, 43, 55, 59, 305, 307; 11, 
175; ix, 85 

earl of. See Godwine 


West Saxons, ii, 75, 89, 91, 113, 307, 


321, 329 © 
Western Isles, Scotland, 11, 427. See 
also Hebrides 


Westminster MDX, iii, 27, 115, 119; 


iv, 387, 423, 507; v, 91, 387 


abbey church of St Peter at, iti, 45, 


69, 115, 321, 339, 341; vi, 339 
abbot of, v, 89 
Westmorland, ii, 57; iv, 313, 365; v, 
85; vi, 125, 149, 153, 155 
earl of. See Nevill, Ralph de 
Westray ORK, 1, 193 
Weyland, Thomas de, English 
_ lawyer, vi, 23 
Wetherby Moor YOW, vi, » 385, 415; 
vill, 67,85 
Whitby YON, iv, 341 
White, John, canon and prior of St 
Andrews, iii, 419 
White Monks. See Cistercian order 
Whitekitk ELO, vii, 291, 293 
Whithorn WIG, ii, 25; iv, 253; 1x, 
135 
bishopric of, 1x, 23 
bishop of. See Gilbert; John; 
~ Walter | 
- cathedral priory at, ix, 26 
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Whitsome, Adam de, iv, 369, 411 
his daughter, mistress of King 
William the Lion, iv, 369, 411 
Wick CAI, vi, 301 
Wig, West Saxon ancestral figure, il, 
P15. 23 
Wight, Isle of, HMP, 1, 227: ii, 63 
Wigtown WIG, vii, 57. | 
OP house at, ix, 29 
earldom of, 1x, 30 
earl of. See Fleming, Malcolm 
sheriffdom of, ix, 31. | 
Wihtgar, Saxon invader of Britain, 
11, 57, 63 | 
Wilfrid, St, 11, 117; 11, 19. 
William, St, of Norwich, 1v, 167 
William I, duke of the Normans, iv, 
63 
William I the Bastard/Conqueror, 
duke of Normandy, king of 


England, 11, 359, 419; iii, 25-31, 


37-47, 57, 63, 65, 67, 95, 119, 
127, 293, 295, 343; iv, 63, 83, 


85, 369, 393, 519, 548; v, 83; vi, 


39, 117, 183; ix, 87, 89 
his great-niece. See Matilda wife 
of King David I. 
William II Rufus, king of England, 


iii, 63, 67, 69, 73, 75, 79, 81, 85, 


89, 99, 101, 103, 113, 123; iv, 
83, 85, 87, 89, 91, 93, 95; v, 
293; vi, 117, 119, 183; ix, 87 
William, son of Henry earl of 
Huntingdon (later King ~ 
William I, q.v), vi, 153 
William I the Lion, king of Scots, 1, 
189; ii, 133, 135, 137, 255, 291, 
293, 301, 373, 375, 377, 379, 
381, 387, 393, 395;.iv, 281, 283, 
287, 289, 303, 311, 313, 315, 
317, 319, 321, 323, 325, 331, 
337, 339, 341, 349, 365, 367, - 
369, 377, 379, 391, 393, 395, 
407,411, 413, 419, 425, 427, 
433, 437, 439, 441, 443, 445, 
449, 457, 459, 465, 471, 473, 
475, 477, 594; v, 3, 15, 17, 79, 
81, 295, 301; vi, 3, 9, 21, 33, 35, 
119, 121, 131, 153, 155,.157, 


159, 185; viti, 311; 1x, 75, 87, 
135 
as earl of Northumberland, iv, 
253, 257, 265, 281 
his wife. See Ermengarde 
his son. See Alexander (later 
King Alexander IT) 
his daughters. See Ada; Isabella; 
Margaret I; Margaret II 
his supposed daughter,’vi, 121 
his illnesses: 
Clackmannan, 1195, iv, 411 
Traquair, 1209, iv, 433 
near Alnwick, 1209, iv, 449 
Kintore, 1211, iv, 459-61 | 
old age, Newbattle and 
Haddington, 1213, iv, 471 
last illness, Stirling, 1214, iv, 
473-5 | 
founder of Arbroath abbey, ix, 
25 
William, king of Sicily, i iv, 263, 510, 
571 
William, son of King Henry I, ii, 
William, archbishop of Sens, and 
archbishop of Rheims, iv, 301, 
333, 341, 347, 395, 397 | 
William, bishop of Orange, iv, 103 
William, bishop of Moray and 
papal legate in Scotland, ill, 
371; 1v, 265, 267 
William, bishop of Argyll, v, 175 
William FitzHerbert, St, : 
archbishop of York, iii, 137 
William, abbot of Selkirk and 
Thiron, 111, 101 
William, abbot of Coupar Angus, Vv, 
387 
William, abbot of Dunfermline, v, 
117, 161 
William I, abbot of Edinburgh (i. e. 
Holyrood), i, 137 
William II, abbot of Holyrood, iv, 
439 
William III, almoner and abbot of 
Holyrood, v, 93,115 — 
William IV son of Owin, abbot of 
Holyrood, v, 115, 141-3 | 
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William, abbot of Melrose, tv, 289, 
437 
William, canon of Holyrood, abbot 
of Cambuskenneth, iv, 439 
William, prior of Inchcolm, v, 131 
William, abbot of Inchcolm, v, 323 
William, abbot of St Denis, iv, 351 
William, a Cistercian monk in 
France, v, 153 — 
William, earl of Mar, v, 301, 313, 
321, 349, 371, 379 
William IT, earl of Ross, vi, 37, 73, 
323; vii, 5 
his son Walter, vi, 365 
William III, earl of Ross, vii, 141, 
143, 253 
William III, earl of Sutherland, vii, 
5 
William IV, earl of Sutherland, vi, 
37, 377; vii, 261 
his wife. See Margaret 
his son John, vi, 37, 377; vii, 323 
William IV, count of Anjou, v, 19 
William le Gros, count of Aumale, 
ili, 355, 357; iv, 311 
William II, count of Auxerre and 
— Nevers, iv, 167 
William, count of Eu, iv, 87 
William II, count of Ponthieu, iv, 
413 : 
William, count of Chalon, iv, 335 
William II, count of Macon, vu, 33 
“William (Longsword) I, duke of 
Normandy, iii, 25; x, 87 
William the Pious, duke of 
Aquitaine, 11, 333 
William the Carpenter, viscount of 
Melun, iv, 99 
William, earl of Gloucester, iv, 395: 
his daughter. See Isabelle 


William II, earl of Ferrers (d. 1247), 


v, 61 

William III, earl of Ferrers (d. 
1254), vi, 35 

William Longspée, earl of 
Salisbury, v, 23, 47, 49, 55, 61 


Willoughby, Robert Lord, viii, 133 — 


Willoughby, William Lord, viii, 23 
~ Wiltshire, 11, 323 


“Wimercannoch’ (unidentified) 
RNF, vi, 97 
Wimund, pseudo-bishop of the 
Isles, iii, 155 
Winchcombe GLO, 11, 185 
thunderbolt hits church of, iv, 
89 
Winchelsey, Robert, archbishop of 
Canterbury, vi, 101, 103 
Winchester HMP, iii, 27, 35, 69, 81, 
103, 125, 337; iv, 387, 405; v, 87 
bishop of, 11, 375. See AEthelwold; 
Asserio, Rigaud de; Henry; 
Woodlock, Henry 
earl of. See Quincy, Roger de; 
Quincy, Saher de 
winds, the, 1, 3-7 
Windsor BRK, iv, 283, 287, 365, 
445, 615 
castle of, vii, 29 ~ 
Wirwida (Wearmouth) DRH, i11, 55 
Wisbech, Walter de, archdeacon of 
East Riding, v, 93-95 


Wiseman, Stephen, Scottish esquire, 


vii, 125 

Wischard, William, archdeacon of 
St Andrews, king’s chancellor, 
bishop-elect of Glasgow, 
bishop of St Andrews, 111, 397; 
v, 375, 379, 381, 383, 389, 397, 
409 

Wishart, Robert, archdeacon of 
Lothian, bishop of Glasgow, 
guardian, v, 383, 389, 409; vi, 
3, 29, 75, 101, 107, 109, 353 

Wishart, John, knight, viii, 249 

Woden, Anglo-Saxon divinity and 
ancestral figure, 111, 175 

Wolves, the, rocks in the Firth of 
Forth, vii, 103 


women, character of, bad and good, 


vii, 341-59 
Woodlock, Henry, bishop of | 
Winchester, 339 
Woodpecker, a jester, iv, 353 
Woodstock OXF, iv, 490, 548 
Wooler, Thomas de, lieutenant for 
Edward de Balliol in Bute and 
~ Cowal, vii, 97 : 
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Worcester WOR, v, 409 
bishop of. See Oswald 
earl of. See Percy, Thomas 
worldly honour is false, vi, 337 
Worms, Germany, 111, 57 
Wright, John, guard of duke of 
Rothesay at Falkland, viti, 39 
Wulfnoth, son of Godwine, iii, 67, 
69 
Wurzburg, Germany, castle of, ii, 
145 
monastery of, 11, 161 
bishop of. See Kilian, St 
Wyclif, John, errors of, viii, 67, 69, 
211 
Wycliffites, viii, 283 
Wynton, Alan de, man-at-arms, vii, 
159 
his son. See Seton, William II de 
his dau. Margaret de Wyntoun, 
vii, 159 
Wynton, Ingram de, man-at-arms in 
service of King David II, vii, 
319 . 
Wypopneth, king of Picts, 11, 299 
Wyre ORK, i, 193 


Xenocrates, Greek philosopher, 1, 
23 

Xerses, for Arges, i, 63 

Xerxes, 1.e. Arses, king of Persia, i, 
23 

Xerxes, king of Persia, i, 23 


Yaghi-Siyan, Turkish leader at 
Antioch, iv, 99 
his son, Shams ad-Daula, iv, 99 
Yardley NTP, v, 81 
Yerres, France, nunnery at, iv, 415 
Yester ELO, castle of, v, 359 
Bo’ Hall in, v, 359 
Ygerna, wife of Gorlois duke of 
Cornwall, 11, 65 


Yni, nephew of Cadwallader, ii, 


139 

Yolanda (or Joleta) de Dreux, 
Queen, second wife of King 
- Alexander III, v, 417, 419; vi, 
11 


Yolande, queen of Sicily, mother of 
Queen Mary of France, viii, 
251 
Yonge, Griffin (Gruffyd), bishop of 
Bangor, vili, 67 
York YON, city of, i, 253, 255, 257, 
273; 11, 117, 323, 341; iti, 35, 41, 
45, 53, 65, 131, 137; iv, 321, 
439, 523, 568, 598, 623, 637; v, 
105, 141, 161, 183, 299, 301, 
333, 371, 397; vi, 119; vii, 13, 
255, 417 
duke of. See Edward (Edmund) 
of Langley; Edward of York 
church of St Peter in, vi, 119, 
121 
province of, iv, 275 
archbishop of, iii, 337; iv, 323, 
325, 567; vi, 107. See also 
Bayeux, Thomas of; Comyn, 
William; Ealdred; Egbert; 
Fitzherbert, William,.St;. 
Geoffrey; Gray, Walter de; 
John of Beverley, St; Roger; 
Thurstan; Waltheof, St; 
Zouche, William la 
ambitions of over Scottish 
church, iv, 255, 287, 289, 
291, 323, 327-31; cf. iv, 441-3 
dean of. See Ste Barbe, William 
de; Newark, Henry de 
diocese, archdeacon (of East 
Riding) in. See Wisbech, 
Walter de 
clergy and magnates of, iti, 355 
(secular) province of, 111, 295 
county of, knights of, vi, 119 
Ypres, Belgium, town of, v, 23, 
25 


‘Zabulon’ (unidentified), iv, 381 
Zacharias, St, pope, ii, 151, 153 
Zealand, Netherlands, county of, 
troops from, vi, 351 
Zechariah, prophet, i, 21 
Zedechias, a Jewish doctor, iv, 49 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, i, 23 
Zeno, emperor, 11, 47, 53 
Zeno, supposed pope, viti, 225 
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Zephyrus, wind, i, 5, 7 Zouche, Alan de la, vi, 35 
Zeugis, North Africa, 1, 11 Zouche, William la, archbishop of 
Zoes, pharaoh, 1, 31 York, vii, 257, 267 


Zoroaster, Persian philosopher, i, 21 | Zozimus, pope, iv, 5 


